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ALIOUNE DIOP AND THE AFRICAN RENAISSANCE 


DAVIDSON NICOL 


AT A RECENT colloquium held in Dakar, Senegal, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, Alioune Diop received a well-deserved ovation from a group 
of some one hundred intellectuals drawn from Africa, Latin America, the 
United States, Europe and Asia. This was a fitting tribute to a man, who had 
for over thirty years been in the forefront of African progress in cultural and 
intellectual affairs. 

During the Second World War (1939-1945) in Paris a group of black students 
from French-speaking Africa and the West Indies led by Aimé Césaire of 
Martinique and Léopold Senghor of Senegal formed a movement, which among 
other tenets held a central one that there was a common cultural identity among 
all peoples of African descent which they called Negritude. This identity 
needed strong assertion for it to be properly recognized and for its contribution 
to world culture to be acknowledged. Alioune Diop was an active member of 
this group and in 1947 the literary journal Présence Africaine was founded under 
his editorship to do this. The first editorial board included French supporters 
of importance such as Theodore Monod, André Gide, Albert Camus and 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Senghor and Césaire were naturally on it also, as was 
Richard Wright, the black American expatriate writer. 

Negritude was necessary for those of African descent in the orbit of Latin 
civilization, that is for those from the colonial empires then existing of France, 
Portugal and Spain. These countries had an assimilationist policy, which 
encouraged the adoption of their cultures and the shedding of indigenous 
African and Asian culture as a sign of the civilized person who could then take 
his or her place socially, intellectually and indeed legally in the society of the 
metropolitan country and its overseas territories. 

The Anglo-Saxon attitude as practised by Britain was different. Attitudes 
changed after an attempt at assimilation during the 19th century in small 
areas of Africa as in the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast in Ghana, Lagos 
and Abeokuta in Nigeria, Cape Town in South Africa and Malawi in Central 
Africa, largely through the influence of Christian missionary societies. It 
was decided that Africans should develop within their own societies under their 
own chiefs and that whilst they could acquire enough of western technology 
and education to make colonial administration easier for Europeans, it would be 
wrong to encourage the growth of a class of westernized Africans or give that 
class any special or undue influence. Thus there was no question of the British 


Dr Davidson Nicol, the Sierra Leonean writer and scientist who is presently Executive 
Director of UNITAR i in New York, is also a Vice-President of the Royal African Society. 
The editors of African Affairs are therefore particularly delighted to publish his tribute 
to the founder of our distinguished contemporary, Présence Africaine. See also p. 119. 
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African fighting to maintain his cultural identity. He was mostly not allowed 
to leave it and if he did, was kicked back into it. 

Africans in the Latin sphere of culture (French, Portuguese and Spanish) 
who had mastered European civilization came from areas like St Louis and 
Libreville (F), Cape Verde, Sao Tomé, Luanda and Benguela (P) and Fernando 
Po (S) and had in some cases substituted their African culture completely by it. 
They had become black French, Portuguese and Spanish and were accepted in 
Paris, Lisbon and Barcelona as such and sometimes honoured—but their 
numbers were small. They had to rediscover their African culture and assert 
it against the pervasively assimilationist Latin culture. At the same time though, 
they had the ability of being able to place their African culture in the context 
of western and indeed world civilization, with which they were also familiar, 
an advantage which at the time was not always possible for the British African. 

These processes then for the educated Latin African of rebellion against 
western culture, rediscovering African culture and re-aligning it with other 
cultures were particularly significant for the birth of the concept of Negritude. 
The Latin African felt it urgently necessary to gain his cultural independence 
before proceeding to his political independence. The Anglo-Saxon African 
proceeded direct to the fight for political independence. 

Thus it was that whilst in the 1940s the Anglo-Saxon African was holding, 
with a strong political flavour, the Pan African Congress in Manchester, England, 
attended by figures such as Du Bois of the United States, Jomo Kenyatta (later 
President of Kenya) and Kwame Nkrumah (later President of Ghana) the 
Latin Africans were launching Negritude in Paris under Senghor (later Presi- 
dent of Senegal), Jacques Rabemananjara (later Vice-President of Madagascar) 
and Aimé Césaire (later deputy to the French Parliament and Mayor of Fort-de- 
France, Martinique). Alioune Diop left politics to become the midwife of 
the new movement as editor of Présence Africaine in 1947. 

Diop has otten been described as a catalyst, a great editor and a conference 
organizer, expert at bringing writers and artists together, But he is more also. 
He is a writer and a thinker in his own right. In his essay, ‘Nyam ngoura’, in 
the first issue of Présence Africaine, he states the philosophy of the journal and 
his own personal appraisal of the relationship of African culture to world 
culture. The abbreviated title of his essay ‘Nyam ngoura’ (‘Eating for survival 
must not be confused with gluttcny’) has the word ‘nyam’ in it. This may 
have been accidental, but Alioune Diop used a word which is said to be of basic 
linguistic significance in many African languages from the Atlantic to the 
Sahara for its universal meaning of food. His first word in the title of his 
testament thus, unconsciously, puts him in the middle of black civilization 
transcending boundaries. Diop states categorically, ‘This review is not under 
the bidding of any philosophical or political ideology. It is open to the collabor- 
ation of all men of good will (white, yellow and black) who are willing to help us 
define the African’s creativity and hasten his integration in the modern world. . . 
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In establishing this magazine, our first and principal aim is to make an appeal 
to the youth of Africa, who have long hungered for intellectual food....’ 
His statement proclaiming the non-alignment of the journal’s ideology was 
mecessary since most Europeans and Americans of all political leanings are 
usually suspicious of the financial and political backing of any new African 
journal or magazine. They are sometimes unable to accept independence of 
thought and action in Africans and in any new venture (or in the renewed 
success of an old one) the list of possible sponsors suspected may range from 
the CIA to a Communist government. This also explains why Africans become 
sensitive and unwilling to accept external advice or sponsoring in cultural 
matters. The determination not to be allied to any particular group reveals 
itself again in Diop’s introduction to a note-worthy collection of essays on 
Africa by black American scholars in which he wrote in 1958: ‘We have no 
part in the East-West conflict. So long as all our African nations are not all 
independent, our duty is to avoid the influence of the massive power of both 
Washington and Moscow.’ 

Alioune Diop’s early philosophy must be seen in the light of the period of 
1947 in which it was written when, ‘Africa was the white man’s burden’. 
African art had, admittedly, inspired Modigliani, Picasso and Nolte; jazz 
owed a debt to African music; André Gide had been to North Africa and the 
Congo; René Maran, a black man who was a West Indian colonial administrator, 
had won the Prix Goncourt with Batouale. Schweitzer had awakened the 
conscience of the world in Lambarene. The war had come and gone and Félix 
Eboué, a black man, again West Indian, had been faithful to de Gaulle and 
France and had been a Governor-General in Africa; everyone felt that it was fair 
that the black man should now be given his chance even if in a subsidiary position. 

Diop thus divided mankind into a minority of active productive and creative 
Europeans and a majority, according to Europeans, of generally less active and 
productive Afro-Asian peoples outside Europe. The white man scorned 
those who did not accept his life style and his militant civilization. Diop saw 
the white man as heroically ascetic with ethics based on strict adherence to 
rational principles and an individual will-power and consciousness which was 
powerful and pathologically active. The African and other non-European 
groups based their ethics and actions on sacred beliefs placed under the canons 
of tradition and ritual and allowed little place for individual initiative. The 
African lived in the present, whilst the European was restless in exploring 
human. psychology and the laws of the Universe for the future. But with his 
fresh sensitivity and rich experience, the African could contribute much to a 
human universalism if given the tools and the encouragement by Europe and 
by France in particular. Europe and the Third World were thus undispensable 
to one another. 

Diop’s philosophy was a distinct advance on that of the European sage, 
Albert Schweitzer, in his hospital in Lambarene, Gabon, Africa. Schweitzer 
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was advanced enough to discard the blatant racism accompanying slavery and 
colonialism, but he remained paternalistic and patronizing. Diop, with tactful 
skill, knowing that a great deal of political advancement depended on France, 
but yet proud of his African background and culture, moved forward to demand- 
ing fraternalism and patronage. He stressed the essential nature of inter- 
national collaboration in culture, a doctrine which has survived while the 
others have been overtaken by time. 

Twenty-one years later, in 1968, Diop was to make another major personal 
statement, this time as President of the International Congress of Africanists. 
Most countries in Africa, apart from the Portuguese territories and Southern 
Africa, had by then been freed and were independent. Senghor was now 
President of Senegal and was the host of the Congress. The days of European 
patronage were over and had been replaced by individual African governments, 
or support channelled through international organizations like UNESCO. 
Diop was now more concerned with the changes necessary within Africa itself 
in order to enhance its contribution to world civilization. The battle about 
whether Africa had anything to contribute had been won and it was now the 
nature of its quality with which he was concerned. 

His searching comments on development in African society reflected an 
important aspect in his new thinking. He was now confident that the human 
and social sciences in Africa had enriched human relations and had enlarged 
the experience of the whole of mankind. But this effect was only a beginning. 
He puts forward the controversial view that the scientific spirit was still very 
rare in the African, although he admits to the vast body of scientific and medical 
knowledge in Africa—gathered over the centuries more by practical means 
than theoretical formulae—which needed investigation by African universities. 
However, there can be no controversy over his central thesis that scientific 
research and respect for scientific methods were essential for the rapid develop- 
ment of Africa and that for this to be successful, a suitable atmosphere had to 
be created by an educational system which brought the African elite nearer their 
people and enabled them to translate the concepts of the language of science 
into African cultural traditions. This endogenous transformation was essential 
for development in any form and depended on African authorities themselves. 

His message came at an opportune moment. African universities had started 
depending more and more on their own scholars and were orienting their 
research into African conditions without neglecting fundamental research. 
Both do not necessarily exclude each other, since, for example, in Europe 
research into local usages, as that of the use of the plant foxglove in healing 
dropsy (body swelling), had often preceded original discoveries, as in this 
particular case that it was digitalis, the active principle of the plant that cured 
the particular form of dropsy resulting from heart failure. 

Africans were founding new academies and associations of arts and sciences 
and medicine or were revivifying and strengthening old ones. Vast sums, 
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constituting a large part of their national budgets, were being spent on educa- 
tion. Diop’s philosophy encouraged the formation of new converts and 
strengthened those who had already been converted; Diop had political power 
because he had access in a quiet but effective way to most of the African heads 
of Government. This led eventually to his being invited to play a major role 
in the organization of FESTAC in Nigeria, the largest exhibition that has been 
held so far of African arts and culture. The origins of FESTAC go back to 
the spirit which first initiated the founding of Présence Africaine, although 
thirty years had given that spirit more maturity and more emotional and financial 
independence. It is important to trace the historical roots. 
* kg K $ 

Alioune Diop and his colleagues at Présence Africaine felt the need to bring 
together men of intellect of African descent to form a cultural movement. 
After careful preparation, the first Congress of Negro Writers and Artists was 
convened in Paris in 1956. 

I remember the first Congress of Negro Arts with some nostalgia, It was 
my first real meeting with Diop and his family. In Paris that summer during 
the festival, there was practically every black writer who was then published in 
Africa and the West Indies. The atmosphere was full of hope and we felt 
that what had been produced in politics in Bandung at the first non-aligned 
meeting during the preceding year, was now being produced by us in the field 
of culture in Paris. Aimé Césaire and Léopold Senghor were there, of course, 
as were the older generation in Price Mars from Haiti and Paul Hazoumé from 
Benin. Senghor and Césaire received thunderous applause as they read their 
poetry and related it to the Negro rhythm of the tam-tam (drum). 

An important contingent came from the United States in addition to the 
black American expatriates in Paris. Notable among the former was Mercer 
Cook, Professor of French at Howard and a sympathetic critic and writer on 
African literature who was later US Ambassador to Senegal. Among the latter, 
Richard Wright could be seen everywhere in a black beret and eventually I was 
asked to his apartment at 14 rue Monsieur le Prince, where his charming 
Canadian wife poured drinks and we all talked about Ghana and Nkrumah, 
who was then leading the African political revolution. Jimmie Baldwin com- 
plained of his difficulties about finishing Go Tell It on the Mountains, and 
explained the difference between the short story and the novel, when I unwisely 
suggested that he transform it into a long short story if he could not finish it as 
a novel. Chester Himes was grave and did not say much. Ben Enwonwu, the 
Nigerian artist and sculptor, in a bowler hat, protested that the London Slade 
School of Art had not influenced his work and that he still possessed his true 
artistic integrity as an African. The French-speaking black writers predomin- 
ated, naturally, but Alioune Diop saw to it that the Anglophones, like myself, 
were not neglected. His organizing ability was outstanding. He had, in 
addition, found time to read and comment on most of the papers. His wife, 
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Christiane, daughter of a notable Cameroun family, worked quietly and with 
great effectiveness and patience behind the scenes. She displayed Présence 
Africaine journals and books, took orders and made arrangements for translation 
and publication of manuscripts writers had brought with them. In the middle 
of this, both Diops always found time for an encouraging word when necessary. 
I liked the print of the Negro head which Picasso had done for the conference. 
Would I like it signed, Mme Dicp asked. Yes, I said, deciding it was asked in 
jest. Voila, a few days later she delivered it, autographed by the great artist 
himself. Incroyable. At that time, I was busily combining research in medicine 
and natural sciences with creative writing and I had a stirring and memorable 
discussion with an Haitian writer, Dr Alexis, on the two cultures (i.e. science 
and the humanities) and their particular relevance for the black intellectual. 
I never saw him again. 

At the end of the conference, Alioune Diop summoned a few of us to remain 
behind for a day or two. We met one Sunday morning in a room on the Left 
Bank and discussed the founding of the Society of African Culture. The 
multilingual nature of Présence Africaine—it also published translations from 
the Portuguese and Arabic in addition to its French and English material—had 
ensured it a wide audience in the world of scholars, artists and writers. Diop 
was anxious that both the impetus of the conference and the continuance of 
the journal should not be impaired, but instead given a steady forward thrust. 
Accordingly he put forward plans which after discussion and some slight modifi- 
cation were adopted. I remember particularly our decision over the name of 
the society. The ‘Association for Negro Culture’ was put forward, but 
‘Society’ seemed to sound better, in French particularly. ‘Negro’ caused us 
some trouble as there were genuine and sincere artists and writers from Africa 
who were not Negro but Arab or European, and we did not want to exclude 
them, even though ‘Negro’ to Afro-Americans was still an acceptable and 
honourable term and not a derogatory term for bourgeoise collaborator inte- 
grationists. The ‘Society for Black Culture’ was then put forward, but the 
Afro-Americans again had, quite rightly, some misgivings as not all Negroes 
were black. ‘Black’, incidentally, had not yet become ‘beautiful’. Alioune 
Diop suggested the ‘Society for African Culture’ and we all agreed. 

Thus Présence Africaine produced the first Congress of Negro Writers and 
Artists in Paris in 1956 and the first Congress established the Society for African 
Culture, which later convened the Second Congress in Rome in 1959, The 
Arts Commission of the Second Congress suggested that African governments 
should sponsor a Festival of Black Art and Culture to accompany the next 
congress or colloquium. This eventually took place in Dakar in 1966 and was 
the first festival (as distinct from congress), By then, many of the band who 
had gathered for the first congress ten years earlier, were now back permanently 
in Africa, holding positions of responsibility. That decade had been memorable 
and more had happened then than during the past hundred years. About 
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twenty African states had become independent and intellectuals had either 
become Cabinet Ministers or were being jailed by their fellow Africans instead 
of by the British or French. 

The Festival took place in Dakar under the patronage of President Senghor. 
In spite of the heavy burden of state, he still found time to write, to study 
languages and to encourage his friends of Paris days. Notable events included 
the opening of a new and striking Museum where African sculpture and modern 
African painting were displayed. Plays written for the occasion were duly 
given their first performance. A notable ‘son et lumière’ was shown in historic 
Goree Island, a slave entrepôt once British, then French for many years and 
now Senegalese. The dancing was particularly good, especially the Guinean 
troupe under the pioneering leadership of Keita Fodeba. Kathryn Dunham, 
the famous Afro-American dancer and choreographer, had spent a year in 
Dakar helping to prepare the Festival. The late Langston Hughes, with 
benign authority, presided over us in the panel which judged the literary 
prizes. I had known him in Harlem and in Dakar grew to admire him 
even more. 

The difference between Paris in 1956 and Dakar in 1966 was striking. The 
intellectuals had ceased to be exiles and were literally more at home. The whole 
city was ours as we moved from one meeting place to the other. We were by 
then men and women chastened by national and civic responsibility. It was 
not going to be so easy after all. The drums in the moonlight were there, but 
so also were problems of sanitation, taxes and the endless struggle for political 
leadership. Many of us had suspended careers of scholarship and creative 
writing for national administration with its achievements and failures and had 
entered politics and diplomacy, with the misunderstandings and malice of 
tribalism they sometimes involved. 

The greatest change was an urgent awareness of the African masses surround- 
ing us and obviously looking to us for leadership and guidance as men and 
women who knew and understood the outside world. It was this awareness, 
growing out of the Festival which led to the proposed theme of Black Civiliza- 
tion and Education for the second Festival, which eventually took place in 
Lagos in 1977 as FESTAC, and which, in spite of difficulties of organization 
and politics, proved to be a great success. The preparations for it rivalled and 
exceeded those which lavishly preceeded meetings of the OAU Heads of 
State, demonstrating that Africa now equated in importance culture with 
politics. 

$ z x 

Diop’s philosophy continues to grow and he must now be urged to find time 
to expand it into book form as a Visiting Professor at an African university. 
Africa surely owes it to one of her great sons to make this possible. His insis- 
tence on the importance of youth has been consistent and indeed persistent, 
and at a university his presence would directly inspire them. 
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Diop’s consideration, of the role of the African elites has altered. At first, 
as we have observed, he saw their duty as one of making African culture known 
to the world through their writings. He was anxious that African culture 
should not be considered as only subsidiary and contributory to European—Latin 
civilization. He now feels that the duty of the African elite must be expanded 
to one of changing and modernizing African civilization so that it could 
play an equal role in world culture as the others, by its own efforts and 
achievement. 

Alioune Diop stresses the need for solidarity in the black world. This 
becomes of importance since it lacks, for example, the unifying factor of language 
present in the Arabic and Jewish cultures. He may also have added that it 
lacks the unifying factor of a common or predominant religion. Neither 
Christianity nor Islam can truly be said to be indigenous to Africa, although 
their adjustments and adaptation to the African scene are now becoming impres- 
sive. There may be basic unifying qualities in the religious beliefs of Africans, 
both in the continent itself and in the settlements of the diaspora in the Caribbean 
and the Americas, which are identifiable as ancestor worship, dancing, drumming 
and the presence of a pantheon of spirits and gods, against which man is ulti- 
mately powerless. But these characteristics lack a liturgical form and a central 
figure. 

The need for solidarity, which Diop points out, is gradually being forged in 
spite of political divisions. The formation of black solidarity will be hastened 
when there are more men and women of vision available and not preoccupied 
with politics and economic development. 

In discussing the duties of the African elite, Alioune Diop does not always 
clearly distinguish between the bourgeoisie and the intellectuals with their 
differing interests, but he may feel that such a distinction is, for the time being, 
premature. 

Whilst in the process of forming this solidarity in the black world, Diop 
insists that the elite must at the same time join forces in his nation with the 
masses and not become alienated from them through westernization and its 
insistence on efficiency and competence. The African masses are the source 
of arts, music and dancing and the African elite must encourage them in these 
pursuits and make conditions possible for their creativity to blossom. The 
African elite must also acquire by research, study and action, support for 
scientific spirit to be infused into his society to enable it to take its place in the 
modern world. The African elite thus has the formidable task of encouraging 
its national population, educating African youth and also educating its society 
to transform it to face a modern technological world. Whilst doing this, he 
must cultivate black solidarity with other groups. The resulting black civiliza- 
tion will then take its true place in world culture. 

It is perhaps a tribute to his philosophy and others like-minded that it has 
aroused much thinking and discussion about the real and most lasting 
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contribution Africa and those of African descent can make to African cultural 
development and world civilization. 

With particular reference to the contribution of Africans in the diaspora, 
for example, the hopefulness of the sixties, when Afro-Americans worked in 
some numbers in Ghana, Liberia, Kenya and Senegal, was followed by a period 
of disenchantment, perhaps because of the fall of Nkrumah in Ghana and the 
Nigerian Civil War, and the preoccupation in USA with civil rights in the 
South and the war in Viet Nam. Doubts were thus being expressed that US 
blacks could make any meaningful contribution to African development. 

The contribution of the black diaspora in the seventies to Africa has been 
limited, but the current phenomena of Congressman Andrew Young and 
author and historian Alex Haley give cause for hope. After a decade in the 
United States, I am convinced that the black man in America and the West 
Indies will never be completely respected by his white compatriots unless 
Africa becomes great. In helping Africa to its greatness, therefore, black 
Americans and West Indians are contributing to their own acceptance and 
advancement at home. 

In the past five years, Cuba, a mixed society, has seized the initiative and has 
given help in medicine, agriculture and science to its African brethren. Its 
military assistance to independent governments has been, unfortunately, given 
more publicity that these more important ones. 

Jamaica and Guyana are foremost among the English-speaking Caribbean 
countries in African political involvement under Manley and Burnham, 
respectively, 

I can see modern Africa not only contributing to world civilization, but also 
transforming it. We have noted before that the abstractions of modern art 
do not originate completely from western civilization, but are often influenced 
by African art. So is the contribution of the African element to music in 
both religious and secular jazz as in the work of composers like Dvorak and 
Gershwin. The importance of the dream in psychotherapy was recognized in 
Africa before Sigmund Freud and also the subterranean universality of the 
unconscious before Jung, although it was the two German-speaking scientists 
who formulated it more distinctly in clear, scientific and clinical forms. In 
politics also, after some years of unwillingness, international organizations do 
now recognize the significance and, in fact, the essentialness of African co- 
operation. 

When, thirty years ago, Alioune Diop wrote that we were all indispensable 
to each other, few shared his courageous conviction of the equality and creative- 
ness of the African contribution. It must give great satisfaction and pleasure 
to him and to his friends that we have in our lifetime seen this become not only 
a fact of cultural importance, but also one of political and economic necessity. 





SCHOOL VS. BLANKET AND SETTLER: 
ELIJAH MAKIWANE AND THE LEADERSHIP OF THE 
CAPE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


R. Hunt DaAvIs 


I 

By THE 1870s a deep cleavage had emerged within the African population of 
the eastern Cape Colony, a division which Africans labelled as one between 
‘school people’ (abantu basesikoiweni) and ‘red people’ (abantu ababomvu) or 
‘blanket people’. The school people were those who had entered the cash 
economy, possessed some formal education, were Christians, or had otherwise 
assimilated prominent aspects of European culture. Generally regarding 
themselves as progressives, they ‘had deliberately and willingly changed their 
behavior patterns and learned a new life style’ The reds adhered out of 
preference to the older and more familiar patterns of life. They expressed 
contempt for the school people with the epithet amaggoboka (‘people having a 
hole’), which indicated that the converts had opened a hole in the nation which 
had allowed its white enemies to gain an entrance.2 Deriving their name from 
their habit of colouring their bodies and clothing with red ochre, their body 
decoration became a positive symbol of red conservatism, as did their blankets 
which they preferred to western-style clothing. Nonetheless, the reds were 
increasingly subject to western influences as the long-standing process of the 
loss of both economic and political independence began building toward a 
climax. Even the blankets and ochre came from white traders. In the first 
instance, then, the cleavage was a cultural one between progressives or modern- 
izers and conservatives or traditionalists, between those who had accepted defeat 
and had accommodated themselves to the dominant culture and those who still 
sought an independent existence and continued to live by a historically- 
sanctioned and relevant set of values.® 

Though not absolute, the division between the school and red factions was 
well demarcated. Commitment to education, which also reflected involvement 


The author is Associate Professor of History at the University of Florida. This article 
is based on a paper originally presented at the Workshop on South African Economic and 
Social History, Oxford, September 1674. 

1. Bonnie B. Keller, ‘The Origins of Modernism and Conservatism among the Cape 
Nguni’ (Ph.D. dissertation, University of California Berkeley, 1970), p. 177. See 
Philip Mayer, Townsmen or Tribesmen (2nd ed., Cape Town, 1971), pp. 3-4, 20-41, for 
further discussion. 

2. Mayer, Townsmen or Tribesmen, p. 30. 

3. A similar division among Africans existed in Natal by 1880, where the counterparts 
to the school people were known as amakholwa (‘believers’). For fuller details, see 
Norman Alan Etherington, ‘The Rise of the Kholwa in Southeast Africa: African 
Christian Communities in Natal, Pondoland and Zululand, 1835-1880’ (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Yale University, 1971), especially Chapter V. 
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in the cash economy was the most distinguishing mark of the school people. 
It found expression in substantial school enrolment and in financial support 
such as the £3,000 contributed toward the building of Blythswood Institute in 
the Transkei. Yet isolated instances also occurred of reds supporting schools.§ 
The split also reflected a major ethnic division between the Mfengu and Xhosa 
of the eastern Cape. Although both were Nguni people, the Mfengu had 
moved into the area only in the nineteenth century, as they fled the devastation 
of the Mfecane. Gradually they tended to become allies of the colonists.® 
The Mfengu-Xhosa division thus differed from that between other Xhosa- 
speaking peoples such as the Thembu and the Xhosa. The Mfengu tended to 
be school people, though some remained traditionalists, while the Xhosa were 
generally reds. There were, however, a growing number of Xhosa school 
people. The cleavage first took place in the Ciskei, but it gradually emerged 
in the Transkei as European influences percolated into that area and as school 
Africans settled there. Colonial expansion into the Transkei, culminating with 
the 1894 annexation of Mpondoland, speeded up this process. Over the course 
of time there has been a growth of the school population and a diminishing of 
the reds. For example, in the King William’s Town District in 1881, the ratio 
of red to school was 4:1, but by 1950, the reds constituted only 45 per cent of 
the population.’ 

The last three decades before 1900 formed a high point for the school people. 
They had become numerous enough to be self-sustaining and self-confident 
enough to move out from under missionary sponsorship and paternalism. Nor 
had they yet confronted the impossibility of obtaining a secure economic and 
political foothold. A niche existed for them in the agrarian society of the 
nineteenth century Cape Colony that was to be absent from the capitalist 
industrial economy and Afrikaner-dominated politics of twentieth century 
South Africa. Economically, this was the period of their greatest prosperity, 
4. By 1882, there were 18,427 African students enrolled in 375 schools under the 
supervision of the Cape Department of Education. Cape of Good Hope, Report and 
Proceedings ...of the Government Commission on Native Laws and Customs (G.4-’83) 
(2 vols.; Cape Town, 1883; reprinted, Cape Town, 1963), II, p. 391. Christian Express, 


August 1877. Blythswood opened in 1877. In Natal, there existed a similar hunger 
for and support of education among the kholwa. Etherington, ‘Rise of the Kholwa’, 
pp. 4/2-/, 

5. For example a red giving testimony before the 1883 Native Laws and Customs 
Commission stated that those he represented had no objection if their children attended 
school and became converted. Cape of Good Hope, 1883 Native Laws and Customs 
Commission, I, p. 465. See also, a report by Nkohla Falati that Sarili, the Gcaleka 
paramount, was in his old age urging education for his people. Imvo ZabaNtsundu (here 
after referred to as Imvo); 15 June 1887. 

6. Richard Moyer, ‘The Mfengu, Self-Defence and the Cape Frontier Wars’, in Beyond 
the Cape Frontier, ed. by Christopher Saunders and Robin Derricourt (London, oe 
pp. 101—26, and his ‘Some Current Manifestations of Early Mfengu History’, 
University of London, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Collected Seminar Patan os on 
the Societies of Southern Africa in the 19th and 20th Centuries, Vol. 3 (London, 1973), 
pp. 144-54, examines in depth elements of this division. See also Keller, ‘Origins of 
Modernism and Conservatism’, pp. 436-75. 

7. Monica Wilson, ‘The Growth of Peasant Communities’, in The Oxford History of 
South Africa, Vol. II, ed. by Monica Wilson and Leonard Thompson (Oxford, 1971), p. 75. 
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based in large part on agriculture. The usual image of ‘westernization’ and 
modernization in Africa is that of a process closely associated with urbanization. 
While some of the school people were town-dwellers, most lived in rural areas 
and earned their livelihood as peasants or, in some instances, as small-scale (and 
even large-scale) farmers who had severed their ties with the traditional agricul- 
tural economy and were able to compete on a par with white farmers. The 
kholwa of Natal shared similar characteristics. ‘The more well-to-do members 
of the eastern Cape peasantry generally were school people. The construction 
of railways and the growth of towns provided the markets which served as the 
basis for their relative prosperity. At the same time, the combination of popu- 
lation pressure and restrictive legislation had not yet denied them access to 
adequate land, nor had their access to the market yet been curtailed. 

By approximately 1910, however, competition for increasingly scarce 
resources in a situation of growing social stratification had led to the proletarian- 
ization of much of this peasantry.4° The African peasantry and small farmers 
also provided an economic basis for skilled tradesmen (e.g., blacksmiths, 
wagon-makers, carpenters, masons), teachers and clerics,“ to say nothing of a 
growing number of white traders. There was also employment as teamsters. 
Much of the conveyance of goods and products in the eastern Cape was in the 
hands of African wagon-owners who engaged in transport on either a full-time 
or part-time basis.™ 

Politically, a limited number of Africans during the years from 1880 until 
1910 had access to full franchise rights and therefore could participate within 


8. agree with Colin Bundy’s definition of a peasant as ‘a rural cultivator enjoying access 
to a specific portion of land, the fruits of which he can dispose of as if he owned the land; 
and who, by the use of family labour, seeks to satisfy the consumption needs of his family 
and to meet the demands rising from his involvement in a wider economic system’, in ‘The 
Emergence and Decline of a South African Peasantry’, African Affairs, 285 (1972), 
p. 371. His definition, based on Eric R. Wolf, Peasants (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, 1966), pp. 2, 11-13, and John S. Saul and Roger Woods, ‘ African Peasantries’, in 
Peasants and Peasant Societies, ed. by Teodor Shanin (London, 1971), pp. 103-15, differs 
from that of Wilson, ‘Growth of Peasant Communities’, pp. 50-51, in that Wilson 
includes a degree of literacy and church adherance as necessary characteristics of a 
peasantry in South Africa. A description of the rural school population emerges from 
the evidence in Cape of Good Hope, /883 Native Laws and Customs Commission. In the 
King William’s Town area, for example, the usual land holding pattern was of individuals 
in the villages having four to eight acres held in quitrent tenure; in the sections, holdings 
of 10 to 80 acres either leased or in quitrenttenure. A few Africans owned farms ranging 
from 200 to 400 acres (I, p. 174). One African in the Transkei purchased 12,000 acres 
of freehold land (I, p. 409). 

9. Etherington, ‘Rise of the Kholwa’, Chapter VIII. 

10. See Bundy, ‘Emergence and Decline’, pp. 369-88; Wilson, ‘Growth of Peasant 
Communities’, pp. 55-72. Bundy has elaborated further on the evolving relationship of 
the peasantry with the developing South African capitalist economy in ‘Passing Through 
a Period of Stress: The Transkei Peasantry, c 1890-1914’ (paper delivered at the Work- 
shop on South African Economic and Social History, Oxford, September 1974). 

11. James Stewart, ed., Lovedale, Past and Present: A Register of 2,000 Names (Lovedale, 
1887), passim, provides biographical <naterial on a number of Africans who earned their 
living in this manner. For instance, 15 per cent of the living Lovedale alumni were 
teachers, mostly in rural areas. Of the approximately 9 per cent who were skilled 
craftsmen, many also lived in the rural areas. 

12. For note 12 see next page. 
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the constitutional political process. Despite restrictions on the African 
electorate such as the 1887 Native Registration Act, the 1892 Franchise and 
Ballot Act, and the 1894 Glen Grey Act, which produced a steady erosion of 
African voting power, until the Act of Union African voters nonetheless were 
able to influence legislation through their elected representatives as constituents 
inside the parliamentary system.7® In the field of education, the 1870s and 
early 1880s were years of sustained growth for African schools. After 1887, 
there was a falling away from the much more rapid pace of development that 
white education assumed, but African education continued to expand for the 
remainder of the century.1* The school people therefore had a steadily 
widening educational base as both the quantity and quality of their schools 
increased. 

Part of the process of the school people’s emergence as an identifiable- 
community was the development of its own distinct leadership. This new (for 
Africans) leadership consisted of those who had gone the furthest in assimilating 
western culture and possessed the greatest economic and social stake in the 
colonial society. Previously individuals such as Tiyo Soga had become highly 
acculturated, but they did not become numerous enough until the 1870s, nor 
was the school population itself well-enough established for them to constitute a 
true leadership. Perhaps the best example of the emergence of this new group 
of leaders was in the ministry, where, by the 1870s, an African pastorate was 
increasingly supplanting European missionaries as the principal agent of mission 
work among Africans. The ministry provided the greatest single number of 
important leaders for the school community. 

Formal training for the ministry began in 1867, when the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society (WMS), the largest denomination among Africans, enrolled five theology 
students at Heald Town, its premier African educational institution. Tiyo 


12. Cape of Good Hope, Proceedings of, and Evidence Taken by, the Commission on 
Native Affairs (Grahamstown, 1865), pp. 22-5, 172-5; Appdx. I, pp. 57-615 reprinted in 
Source Material on the South African Economy: 1860—1970. Vol. I, 1860-1899, ed. by D. 
Hobart Houghton and Jenifer Dagut G vols., Cape Town, 1972), pp. 205, 208, 211, 214; 
Cape of Good Hope, 1883 Native Laws and Customs Commission, I, p. 175; IT, p. 266. 
One witness before the 1865 Commission noted that in the Aliwal North division ‘The 
greatest proportion of the local transport’ was in the hands of African teamsters (p. 214). 
Before the 1883 Commission, a chief magistrate stated: ‘There are 529 wagons in 
Fingoland and the Idutywa, and a large number of natives are constantly employed in 
transport riding, etc.’ (II, p. 266). 

13. Stanley Trapido, ‘African Divisional Politics in the Cape Colony, 1884 to 1910’, 
Journal of African History, IX, 1 (1968), pp. 78-98, provides a solid summary of the 
political activity of the school people. For examples of the politics of constituency, see 
letters, Henry H. Zuba to John X. Merriman, 18 March 1904 and 6 February 1905, in 
Selections from the Correspondence of John X. Merriman, Vol. III, 1899-1905, ed. by 
Phyllis Lewsen (Cape Town, The Van Riebeeck Society, 1966), pp. 433, 454. 

14. A detailed analysis of the development of African education between 1864 and 1900 
appears in R. H. Davis, ‘Nineteenth-Century African Education in the Cape Colony: A 
Historical Analysis’ (Ph.D. dissertation, The University of Wisconsin, 1969), pp. 238-90. 
15. By the way of contrast, Etherington, ‘Rise of the Kholwa’, pp. 297-301, 319-20, 
suggests that the most able leaders ‘ were very hesitant about entering the ministry’ during 
the period of his study (1835-1880) and did not readily do so until the decline of oppor- 
tunities for other sorts of leadership after 1880. 
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Soga had been ordained a decade earlier, but he had studied in Scotland.1¢ 
Three of the initial Heald Town theology students, Charles Pamla, John Lwana, 
and James Lwana, in 1871 became the first ordained Africans in the South 
African Methodist Church. By 1873, seven Africans trained at Heald Town 
had been ordained, and there were an additional five ministerial candidates. By 
1877, ten of the 37 ministers in the WMS Grahamstown District were Africans.1? 
The Free Church of Scotland initiated theological training at its Lovedale 
Institution at about the same time the Heald Town programme began. Gwayi 
Tyamzashe in 1872 became the first student to complete the four-year course 
(patterned after that in Scotland), and was ordained the following year by the 
Evangelical Voluntary (later Congregational) Union to assume a pastorate in 
Kimberley. Next came Pambani Jeremiah Mzimba, ordained in 1875, and 
Elijah Makiwane, ordained in 1877. Mzimba became the first African minister 
in the Free Church. Walter Benson Rubusana was a Lovedale theological 
student, between 1876-9 and 1880-2, and became a Congregational minister in 
1886. Other prominent Lovedale alumni of this period were John Knox 
Bokwe, Simon P. Sihlali, who in 1880 became the first African to pass the Cape 
University matriculation examination, and John Tengo Jabavu, later the well- 
known editor of Imvo ZabaNtsundu2* Both Bokwe and Sihlali ultimately 
joined the clergy. Lovedale, in fact, was the principal training ground for the 
educated and Christian African leadership from the 1870s onward.?® 

Historians and other scholars have paid the greatest attention to Jabavu, 
Mzimba, and Rubusana from among the school people. Jabavu’s fame rests 
upon his dynamic if somewhat erratic political leadership and his position as 
publisher and editor of Imvo ZabaNtsundu, a principal source for historians. 
Mzimba gained prominence in 1898 when he broke away from the Free Church 
to found the African Presbyterian Church. He thus became a pioneer in the 
independent church movement, founding a stable and successful church that 
was able to win over a majority of the parent body’s African membership. 
Rubusana emerged around 1900 as a leader in opposition to his former ally 
Jabavu. His most important political accomplishment was his election in 1910 
to the Cape Provincial Council, where he served until 1914 as the only African 
member in the Council’s history. 

Elijah Makiwane is today far less well-known than Jabavu, Mzimba, and 
Rubusana. In his own lifetime, however, he ranked in importance with them 


16. For Soga, see Donovan Williams, ‘Tiyo Soga, Umfundisi’, South African Outlook 
(June, 1976), pp. 94-6. 

17. Leslie A. Hewson, ‘Healdtown: A study of a Methodist Experiment in African 
Education’ (Ph.D. thesis, Rhodes University, 1959), pp. 244-45; The Kaffir Express 
(Lovedale), May 1871 and May 1873; The Christian Express (Lovedale), February 1877. 
18. Stewart, Lovedale: Past and Present, pp. 22-24, 91, 153-64, 251-52, 319-20, 367; 
The Kaffir Express, June 1873; The Christian Express, January 1876; D. D. T. Jabavu, 
The Life of John Tengo Jabavu (Lovedale, 1922), pp. 13-15. 

19. Noni Jabavu, The Ochre People (London, 1963), pp. 20-21, Donovan Williams, 
‘African Nationalism in South Africa: Origins and Problems’, Fournal of African History, 
XI, 3 (1970), p. 373. 
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as a leader of the school people. Through his social standing as a prominent 
member of the well-educated (by Cape standards of the time) Christian elite 
and by his ethnic identity as a Mfengu, Makiwane epitomized the newly- 
established school leadership. In an effort to further our historical under- 
standing of this important yet hitherto somewhat shadowy figure and of the 
social and political movements involving the first generation of the school 
leadership, this article will examine three aspects of Makiwane’s life: his family 
history and education, his work as a minister in the Free Church of Scotland,”° 
and his participation in politics, 


II 


Elijah Makiwane’s family background differed from that of many of his 
contemporaries among the school elite, who were often second or third generation 
Christians. He was the second son of a polygamous family, having been born 
in the Victoria East district in 1850. His parents became WMS converts in 
1858, at which time his father sent his second wife back to her parents but 
retained her son in his household.” 

Makiwane’s initial schooling was probably typical of that available to most 
of the eastern Cape peasantry, if they attended school: 


I tell you that I first got my Education at Ncehra but there I was learning 
to read Kiffir only in that school in which I was, there was no English, 
writing, nor Arithmetic taught for the teacher knew not these things; so I 
continued in this school for about two years & my father took me away to go 
& herd sheep for he cared not for learning then, but by the time he took me 
away I was able to read; but on account of having no one to push me forward 
I forgot almost all that which I had learned, not being in school for about a 
year & by the time I went to school again I was to begin from the beginning, 
till I was able to read Kiffir again.” 


Makiwane was fortunate, however, for he had a chance to attend another school. 
where he again learned to read in Xhosa. His father, by this time a convert 
and interested in education, then sent him to Heald Town where Makiwane 


20. In 1900, The Free Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian Church joined 
forces to become the United Free Church of Scotland. 

21. Unless otherwise cited, the information on Makiwane family history comes from the 
following sources: Stewart, Lovedale: Past and Present, pp. 163-65, 442-43; R. H. W. 
Shepherd, Bantu Literature and Life (Lovedale, 1955), pp. 70-73; Jabavu, The Ochre 
People, passim; Evidence of Makiwane, Cape of Good Hope, J 883 Native Laws and 
Customs Commission, I, pp. 104-5; Imvo, 4 September 1928; Letter, Makiwane, Lovedale, 
F Dear Sir (William Govan ?), 10 November 1867, MSS 9096, Lovedale Loan, Rhodes 

niversity. 

22. Letter, Makiwane to ‘Dear Sir’, 10 November 1867. The spelling and punctuation 
are as the original. A majority of the WMS schools at this time used Xhosa as the sole 
medium of instruction though some used English and others used dual language instruc- 
tion, Overall, less than one-fourth of the WMS students were learning arithmetic and 
one-third were learning to write. Many were not even studying the alphabet. Davis, 
‘Nineteenth Century African Education’, pp. 232-33. 
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began acquiring an education that was to admit him to the school leadership. 
He studied English, arithmetic, Bible history, Xhosa and geography during his 
four years at Heald ‘Town, though when he was still ‘deficient in even the most 
elementary subjects’ when he entered Lovedale in 1865. 

During a decade as a student at Lovedale, he underwent on-the-job training 
for the types of positions associated with the school elite, receiving at the 
same time the best available education in the Cape Colony. He served as a 
teacher, was in charge of the telegraph office for a year, and from 1870-5 worked 
as the assistant editor of Isigidim: SamaXosa, the Xhosa-language version of 
Lovedale’s monthly newspaper, TheKaffir Express. Becoming a licentiate of 
the Free Church in 1875, he was ordained in 1877 and placed in charge of the 
Macfarlan congregation located about 10 miles from Lovedale. 

The very act of attending Lovedale tended to confer special status on an 
individual, but not all of its students assumed leadership positions comparable 
to that of Makiwane. Two of his brothers were perhaps more typical of its 
average student.*4 They also reflected the broader spectrum of the more 
substantial elements in the school population. Timothy, born in 1848, had 
three and a half years of schooling before entering Lovedale in 1864. He 
apprenticed as a wagonmaker at the Institution, finishing his indenture in 1869. 
After working at his trade for nine years in Thembuland, six of them on his own, 
he became in 1878 an interpreter and constable at the resident magistrate’s 
court in Xalanga and then, in 1882, took up farming. The younger brother 
Seti, born in 1853, was at Lovedale from 1869 through 1871. He first taught 
for several years, then became a teamster, owning his own wagon, and ultimately 
became a farmer in the Xalanga area. 

The year 1877 was important to Makiwane. In addition to assuming a pastor- 
ate, he married the former Margaret Majiza. Also a Lovedale graduate, she 
was one of the first female pupils admitted. She was a student from 1868-73 
and then became an assistant teacher in the girls’ school before marrying. 

Makiwane’s marriage was typical of the school elite.2> The availability of 
educated wives was a characteristic of the school population. In fact, women 
constituted a majority of the elementary level students. His marriage also 
reflected the importance that he attached to women’s education. Makiwane 
believed that African men needed wives ‘who have imbibed the same ideas of 
progress which we suppose the young men to have received’??? His views on 


23. He was its editor from 1876-1881, to be succeeded by Jabavu. See Jabavu, John 
Tengo Fabavu, pp. 13-14. 

24. A fourth Makiwane, Charles, attended Lovedale as a day student. ‘The nature of 
his relationship to the other three is unclear. 

25. As Keller, ‘Origins of Modernism and Conservatism’, pp. 401-02, points out, the 
availability of literate wives for male converts led to the establishment of school families 
in subsequent generations. 

26. Makiwane’s 1884 presidential address to the Native Educational Association (NEA), 
Imvo, 26 January 1885. Also see his presidential address for 1886 in mvo, 18 August 
1886 and letter, Makiwane to Dr George Smith, Edinburgh, 5 February 1885, MSS 7797, 
Church of Scotland, Records of Scottish Foreign Missions, National Library of Scotland, 

Edinburgh (hereafter cited as CS Records). 
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female education led to his own daughters receiving a thorough schooling. 
His eldest child, Daisy, became in 1894 the first African female to pass the 
Cape school higher examination (one of P. J. Mzimba’s daughters was the 
second).2”_ She also worked as a reporter for Imvo and, after her marriage to 
the Rev. Majombozi of the Transvaal, a teacher. Another daughter, Marian, 
was the first African state-registered hospital nurse, a third daughter, Tandiswa, 
married Professor D. D. T. Jabavu, and his youngest, Linda, was a teacher. 
Sons Cecil and Tennyson also received solid educations, Cecil becoming a 
farmer in the Tsolo district of the Transkei and Tennyson a well-known 
newspaper and magazine editor and author of a historical study written while 
serving as secretary to a leading Mpondo chief. Daisy and Cecil were Margaret’s 
children. She died in 1883. In 1891 or early 1892 Makiwane remarried,”® 
this time to a Bokwe, whom he also outlived to remarry for a third time before 
his death in 1928. 

Makiwane’s family history provides insight into the background of the school 
leadership. While his birth into a polygamous household was uncommon for 
the school elite of his generation, his schooling and especially his years at 
Lovedale fitted into the general education pattern for the new African leadership. 
His brothers’ careers and his father’s lay church leadership reflect the activities 
of the school community at a more local level. Furthermore, Makiwane’s 
marriages to well-educated women, concern for his children’s education, the 
union of his family by marriage with other leading school families, and the 
subsequent careers of his children illustrate how the first generation of the school 
leadership became an established elite. 


Tt 


From a personal perspective, Elijah Makiwane was first and foremost an 
African churchman. His active career spanned forty years (1877-1917), but 
he continued to participate in church affairs after his retirement.?® Editorship 
of Isigidimt SamaXosa further confirmed his role as a religious leader. In 
terms of his community Makiwane’s position as a minister was also of primary 
importance, for the ministry provided a disproportionate share of the first 
generation of the school leadership. 

With the ordinations of Africans in the 1870s, the missionary societies took 
a significant step toward their stated goal of a self-supporting African church.*° 
The process began in the 1820s when missionaries realized the need for utilizing 
African workers—termed a ‘native agency’—in their efforts to proselytize the 
Nguni. They soon developed the concept of specialized educational institutions 
for training Africans as teachers and evangelists, most notably the WMS Watson 
27. Letter, Makiwane to Smith, 30 August 1894, MSS 7798, CS Records. 

28. Letter, Makiwane to Smith, 23 January 1892, MSS 7798, CS Records. 


29, Shepherd, Bantu Literature and Life, p. 72. 
30. For note 30 see next page. 
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Institution (1836), and the Glasgow Missionary Society’s Lovedale Seminary 
(1841). The expansion of African higher education in the 1850s gave an 
added impetus to the development of the ‘native agency’, so that there already 
existed a considerable body of trained African mission workers by the time the 
missionaries decided to ordain Africans. Yet the mission societies remained 
cautious and even defensive about Africans in the ministry, as a report on 
Pambani J. Mzimba’s ordination clearly indicated: 


The Church has not shown undue haste in the matter of ordination, by 
conferring it on imperfectly trained men. Mr Mzimba is fully equipped as 
regards study and preliminary experience for the work of the ministry. He 
is the son of a highly-respected elder of the Burnshill congregation.... 
He has spent some twelve or fifteen years at Lovedale, partly in education, 
five of them as an apprentice printer; and for the last four years he has been 
studying theology according to a curriculum approved by the Church of 
Scotland, as equivalent to the education she demands of her ministers there. 
Of his character, it is not fitting that anything should be said here; but all 
that know him anticipate from him a useful and laborious life, whose aim will 
be the glory of God in the salvation of the souls of his fellow-countrymen.” 


Coming as he did from the ranks of the school population, closely associated 
as he was with Lovedale over a number of years, and having been carefully 
groomed for the ministry, it is not surprising that Makiwane’s outlook on his 
work was that of a missionary. For example, along with white missionaries he 
opposed polygamy: ‘One difficulty with this polygamy question which we find 
as missionaries is due to the ideas which are held by the women on the question 
of marriage’. He, too, viewed himself as participating fully in the ‘noble 
effort of raising a barbarous or semi-barbarous people to a civilized state; of 
turning a conquered people to contented and even enthusiastic citizens’.34 His 
cause was the missionary cause of christianizing and ‘civilizing’ his fellow 
Africans. . 

Not surprisingly, Makiwane praised his fellow missionaries for their work on 
behalf of Africans, as is evident in his review of David Livingstone’s last Journals: 


If you are an African, you will be impressed more and more and be 
astonished in an equal degree with the love that this man has to you. You 


30. See, for example, The Kaffir Express, May 1871, noting that the ordination of three 
Africans by the WMS indicated ‘that the long years of labour... would ere long be 
crowned with success in the development of... self-supporting churches’ (italics in the 
original), Missionaries in South Africa, however, lagged behind West Africa, where by 
1864, Bishop Samuel Ajayi Crowther headed the largely African-staffed Niger Mission of 
the Church Missionary Society. J. F. Ade Ajayi, Christian Missions in Nigeria, 1841- 
1891: The Making of a New Elite (Evanston, 1965), pp. 206-32. 

31. For more on the ‘native agency’, see Davis, ‘Nineteenth-Century African Educa- 
tion’, pp. 194-206; Etherington, ‘Rise of the Kholwa’, pp. 76-117. 

32. Christian Express, January 1876. 

33. From Makiwane’s presidential address to the NEA, Jmvo, 10 February 1886. The 
emphasis is the author’s. 

34, Presidential address to the NEA, Imvo, 28 July 1886. 
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will feel that a better, a truer, and a more faithful friend you have never had, 
and probably will never exist.... He is one of those men who make you 
really feel that all he does is for your sake. 


‘As he leads you on [through Central Africa],’ continued Makiwane, ‘you will 
be astonished how little you knew of Africa before’, Livingstone was intro- 
ducing his African readers to their ‘very friends whom however ... (they) did 
not know’, which would awaken a love that would find expression in Christian 
concern for those ‘thousands of souls who are hurrying down to destruction 
without the knowledge that they are doing sọ’. In Makiwane’s view, then, 
Livingstone’s work was also the work of African Christians. 

General support for missionary enterprise did not mean a blind adherence 
on the part of African Christians to white missionary leadership. The white 
missionaries, of course, did not form a monolithic bloc, nor were African 
church leaders united among themselves. There did exist, however, a general 
division between white missionaries and African church members that had to do 
with the adaptation of Christianity to the African conditions of the eastern 
Cape.” The issue of ukulobola was one such point of contention.3? With 
some notable exceptions there generally was strong white missionary opposition 
to this practice.*® African ministers also frequently condemned the custom.*® 
The African Christian community as a whole, however, strongly favoured 
ukulobola. As Pambani Mzimba noted, ‘the idea is very deeply rooted and 
firmly fixed in the minds of my countrymen.... The Native Church as a 
church is Lobolats-ing still. Like a chameleon changing its colours, the Native 
Christians have only changed the name’.4® Makiwane believed that wkulobola 
had originally fulfilled a useful function and continued to do so despite some 
abuses, among traditional religionists. Recognizing its popularity among 
Christians, he tolerated its continued use while working for its gradual abandon- 
ment. In Makiwane’s view, then, it was necessary to abandon traditional 
African, beliefs and practices which were clearly at odds with Christianity; others 
could be tolerated and, if need be, accommodated. Makiwane’s approach to 
religious adaptation within the framework of the mission churches became more 


35. The Kaffir Express, June 1875. 

36. For a general discussion of the theme of adaptation, see Robert Strayer, ‘Mission 
History in Africa: New Perspectives on an Encounter’, African Studies Review, XTX, 1 
(April 1976), pp. 6-8. 

37. Ukulobola was the payment of cattle by a groom to his bride’s father as compensation 
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38. For exceptions, see the testimony of J. A. Chalmers and of Henry Callaway, C. of 
G.H., 1883 Native Laws and Customs Commission, 1, pp. 137-38, 146, 404-05. Callaway 
was the Angelican bishop of the Transkei, while Chalmers was a Presbyterian missionary. 
39. Testimony of William Sigenu, ibid., p. 400; Pambani Mzimba ‘On the Evils of 
Certain Marriage Customs among Native Christians’, Christian Express (September 1877). 
Sigenu was a Wesleyan missionary in Pondoland. 

40. Christian Express, September 1877. See also Makiwane’s testimony C. of G.H., 
1883 Native Laws and Customs Commission, I, p. 108. 

41. C. of G.H., 1883 Native Laws and Customs Commission, I, pp. 107-09. The whole 
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common as the African clergy developed a greater sense of independence from 
white missionaries, ** 

By the 1880s, African churchmen had begun formulating a view on the 
relationship of African Christians to both traditional religionists and white 
authorities. This view broadened into a more general set of attitudes concerning 
their own social position and that of the entire school community. The 
essence of these attitudes found expression in John Tengo Jabavu’s description 
of the class distinctions among Cape Africans.** He saw three classes: those 
who maintained an ‘average European mode of living’ (the school elite), with an 
economic position, educational attainments, and social values which should guar- 
antee unfettered citizenship rights ; ‘the more civilized who endeavour to improve 
themselves but are, as yet, unequal to keep up the European standard, and who, 
perhaps, should have some special protective legislation in order better to 
upgrade themselves‘ (the larger school community); ‘the raw element . . . [which 
was] the only class that [could] properly be subjected to... benevolent disci- 
pline’. Makiwane regarded the second class as providing an important 
leavening among the more numerous red blanket population.44 The school 
elite claimed to speak on behalf of all Africans, but in their dealings with the 
colonial authorities they sought to secure their own position as an emergent 
bourgeoisie by demanding that legislation and other governmental action clearly 
differentiate among the three classes of Africans. 

The job-related concerns of Makiwane as a Free Church of Scotland minister 
further illuminate the nature of the school community and its leadership. One 
continual problem facing Makiwane was that of generating adequate congrega- 
tional support for the church, which led him to press his church members for 
sufficient contributions to pay for their own minister. He argued to the 
Foreign Mission Committee in Scotland that the Macfarlan congregation was 
just developing the capacity to be self-supporting, urging patience and continued 
sympathy and support. A second concern was spreading the Gospel among 
non-Christians. The first step was to implement this goal at the local level by 
gaining new converts from among the population surrounding Macfarlan. 
Another step was to expand the mission field, as Makiwane helped to do by 
founding the Free Church station at Tsolo in the Transkei. Efforts to expand 
the African clergy constituted another important aspect of evangelization, but 
there were many obstacles, including growing political opposition.*7 By 1893, 
for instance, only four of the fourteen ministers in the Presbytery of Kaffraria 


42. See, for example, Issac W. Wauchope, The Natives and their Missionaries (Lovedale, 
1900), pp. 6-14. 

43. Imvo, 18 March 1901. 

44, Presidential address to the NEA, Imvo, 10 February 1886. For more of Makiwane’s 
views on the class distinctions among Africans, see his paper on ‘Africans in Town’ 
delivered before the United Missionary Conference, Imve, 19 July 1888. 

45. Makiwane, ‘The Macfarlan Contribution towards the Ministers and Mission Fund’, 
MSS 8471, Lovedale Loan. 

46. Letter, Makiwane to Smith, 23 January 1892, MSS 7798, CS Records. 

47. For note 47 see next page. 
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(Ciskei) were Africans, as were four of the eight elders. There were no 
Africans among the seven ministers of the Presbytery of the Transkei, although 
both elders were Africans. Together, the two presbyteries employed 31 
African evangelists.4* Translation of the Bible formed a third area of concern. 
Makiwane’s contribution to this task recalled the earlier work of Tiyo Soga. 
While still at Lovedale he had criticized aspects of a new translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew.*® Two decades later he served on the inter-denominational 
committee for revision of the Xhosa Bible.®® 

The independent church movement placed considerable strain upon the school 
population with the division between independent church members and 
adherents to the mission churches creating new factions and forcing painful 
individual decisions. For Makiwane, the challenge came from Mzimba’s 
secession from the Free Church in 1898, a step which Makiwane rejected. 
This was the greatest crisis of Makiwane’s ministry, both in an institutional and 
a personal sense. The two men were the same age and had been close friends 
since their student days at Lovedale. Their association developed further due 
to their unique positions in the Free Church and to the close proximity of 
Macfarlan and Lovedale, where Mzimba was minister.®! Still, there had been 
differences of opinion between Makiwane and Mzimba prior to 1898, ranging 
from an inconsequential debate before the Lovedale Literary Society® to the 
question of wkulobola and the matter of African involvement in politics. In 
1886 Mzimba had created a storm of controversy among the school elite with a 
statement that Africans should remain out of politics and let whites rule.** 
While attempting to place the best possible interpretation on his friend’s 
remarks,54 Makiwane personally rejected any notion that Africans abstain from 
politics, as did most of the school elite. The Kaffrarian Synod’s 1897 decision 
to depose E. Tsewu from the ministry of the Free Church’s Johannesburg 
mission was yet another source of disagreement between Makiwane and 
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Mzimba. Mzimba dissented, but Makiwane supported the decision.™ 
Despite such differences, however, the two men basically remained united in 
purpose until 1898. Why, then, did they go their separate ways? What does 
this break suggest about the condition of the school leadership at the time? 
First, it is necessary to examine briefly the reasons behind Mzimba’s secession. 

Two general religious developments formed a backdrop to Mzimba’s seces- 
sion. One was the rise of the so-called Ethiopian movement that began with 
Nehemiah Tile in 1883 and led to a number of new African churches.5¢ Of 
particular importance to Mzimba was James Dwane’s break with the WMS in 
1894.57 He hinted at such influence in his stated reason for forming an 
independent church: 


I am not cross with the White missionaries; they are my friends, they have 
helped the native people. But it is clear to me that even the native in Africa 
here must stand for himself in religious matters as in other countries, and 
must not always be on the back of the White man.*® 


The second development was the organizational upheaval taking place as a result 
of the merger in 1900 between the Free Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church to create the United Free Church of Scotland (UFC). A section of the 
Free Church, known as the ‘Wee Frees’, retained a separate existence, and its 
struggle with the UFC fused with the UFC-Mzimba split, leading some 
Mzimbaites and ‘Wee Frees’ to join forces.5® Further controversy in 1897 
arising Over union with the white South African Presbyterian Church (SAPC) 
found most of the old Free Church African congregations in opposition because 
they had ‘no confidence in the colonists’.6° The former United Presbyterian 
missions ultimately joined the SAPC, but those of the Free Church became part 
of the UFC missions. In 1923 the African congregations of the UFC and the 
SAPC finally joined together as part of the newly-formed Bantu Presbyterian 
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Church. In the meantime some African Presbyterians had joined Mzimba’s 
church because of continuing apprehension over the SAPC. 

A number of more immediate factors also led to Mzimba’s secession. One 
was the unwillingness of the Scottish missionaries to move ahead with the ` 
Africanization of the Free Church mission that had begun two decades earlier 
with the ordination of Mzimba and Makiwane. The Reverend J. D. Don 
succinctly stated the dominant position: 


We cannot afford to act upon the assumption that the native is really equal to 
the European. There is something wanting in the best of them.... I have 
been notoriously ...a partisan of the native ministry, but have sorrowfully 
modified some of my earlier ideas.... They are at their best as assistants, 
or as ministers working under surveillance of Europeans.® 


Closely related were the Tsewu case, already mentioned, and an argument over 
money that Mzimba had raised on a trip to Great Britain in 1893. The 
Presbytery denied him the right to allocate the fund as he deemed fit.4 
Makiwane suggested three additional factors: mining capitalists were increasingly 
dominating South Africa and tended to sour African opinion with their repres- 
sive actions; less educated African churchmen sought to circumvent their lack of 
training by separating from the mission churches, and some of them supported 
Mzimba; Mzimba thought it fitting as the first ordained African Presbyterian 
minister to found an African Presbyterian Church.® Factors of a more personal 
nature included the tension between Mzimba and Lovedale’s principal, James 
Stewart,®* and what Makiwane termed his sensitiveness. 


He keenly felt what he considered a slight either on himself or his people and 
often could neither eat or sleep after a meeting of the Lovedale Education 
Board or Presbytery. I call this a weakness because it not only soured him 
but had the effect of exaggerating wrongs.®” 
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Similar pressures confronted the entire school elite. In the mid 1880s, for 
example, Makiwane became entangled in an acrimonious debate with the 
Lovedale missionaries over education policy.6® Yet the mission churches 
continued to enjoy widespread support in the school community. Makiwane 
even persisted in his loyalty to the Free Church in the face of personal danger to 
him and his family.6° Makiwane’s continued allegiance to the Scottish church 
probably reflected the reasons of others who continued as active members of 
mission churches. One was his own personality. In suggesting the Mzimba 
was oversensitive to racial slights, Makiwane inferred that he was able to take 
these in stride. Secondly, Makiwane believed that despite the obstacles he 
could best pursue his basic objectives of evangelization within the framework 
of the mission church. Church unity rather than fission was the correct 
approach for him.”° Independent churches sapped but did not destroy the 
historical vitality of the orthodox mission churches.” 

Makiwane’s position on Ethiopianism was the common one among the school 
elite. Many people joined independent churches, but most of the leadership 
rejected such a step. Rubusana, for instance, remained in the Congregational 
Union despite a heated controversy over his assuming the ministry of Peelton 
upon the death of its white missionary. Jabavu stayed a staunch Wesleyan 
throughout his numerous wrangles with white churchmen. Ethiopianism, 
then, produced something of a schism in the school population. It revealed 
that the leaders, with their continued faith in Cape liberalism and Victorian 
values, were not fully in tune with their community. Presumably the elite 
possessed sufficient capital, or enterprise, to adapt and succeed in the changing 
economic conditions of the eastern Cape. Supporters of the independent 
churches, on the other hand, probably included less fortunate school people 
who ‘had succumbed to economic pressures, either to cling on desperately at 
the lower strata of the peasantry, or to be extruded as migrant workers’.”* The 
relationship between the timing of the independent church movement and the 
period of economic stress for the eastern Cape peasantry needs fuller investi- 
gation. Itissuggestive, however, to recall that one of thereasons Makiwane gave 
for the support that Mzimba enjoyed was the increasing dominance and repres- 
sive nature of industrial capitalism in South Africa. To summarize, the 
economic issues were not disturbing enough to the elite to push them in the 
direction of independent churches, but they most likely constituted an important 
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factor for many who took this step. In this instance, at least, Mzimba and 
Dwane seemed among the few elite who fully understood the aspirations and 
problems of their community as a whole. 


IV 


Political activities formed a direct out-growth of their church work for 
many African clergymen, as it frequently did for European missionaries. A 
further factor in their political involvement was their leadership of a community 
that possessed civil rights but was under constant political pressure. The 
political arena served as yet another way for promoting ‘civilization’. Their 
interest in securing full citizenship rights provided still further motivation. 
For Makiwane, such rights would prevent reoccurances of the situations in 1880 
and 1881 when he and Mzimba had been arrested for entering the Colony from 
the Transkei without a pass.”* 

The elite approached politics in a cautious and conservative manner. A 
petition by Makiwane and others to the British Parliament against clauses in 
the South Africa Act illustrates the tenor of their overall political philosophy. 
The petitioners claimed that the clauses would remove ‘from civilized and 
educated natives certain rights and privileges... which they have never... 
abused’.’* The elite also tended to support candidacies of whites who favoured 
African advancement instead of running for office themselves. Yet, as 
Makiwane argued, to be effective necessitated putting African views forward in 
a forthright manner.”© John Tengo Jabavu, editor of Imvo, was the figure who 
most clearly and fully articulated the elite’s political philosophy.” Makiwane, 
as a Close political ally, received considerable space in Imvo for his speeches, 
letters, and other public statements. 

Political pressure groups gradually emerged from the elite’s increasing 
political involvement. Among them was the Native Educational Association 
(NEA), founded in 1879,?’ which, according to Jabavu, was ‘perhaps the first 
Society launched among and by the natives themselves independently of the 
73. C. C. Saunders, ‘The New African Elite in the Eastern Cape and some Late 
Nineteenth Century Origins of African Nationalism’, in University of London, Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies, Collected Seminar Papers on the Societies of Southern Africa 


in the 19th and 20th Centuries, Vol. 1 (London, 1971), p. 46. In 1889, Makiwane 
participated in a delegation that succeeded in getting the government to withdraw a pass 
bill. Jmvo, 4 July and 25 July 1889. 

74. Petition of Elijah Makiwane, Grand True Templar, and R. B. Mlilwana, Grand 
True Secretary of the Eastern Grand Temple of the True Templar Order, 1909, G200, 
MSS Brit. Emp. $22, Papers of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society, Rhodes House, Oxford University. For a West African parallel, see 
Martin Kilson, ‘The National Congress of British West Africa, 1918-1935’, in Protest 
and be! ie Black Africa, ed. by Robert I. Rotberg and Ali A. Mazrui (New York, 1970), 
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well known missionary and magisterial props that have been ... so valuable to 
our people’.”8 The Association’s constitution stated that its purpose was ‘to 
take a special interest in all educational matters, in schools, in teachers and all 
others engaged in similar work, the aim of which is the improvement and 
elevation of the native races; to promote social morality and the general and 
domestic welfare of the natives’.’“? NEA membership represented a cross- 
section of the school elite, with church leaders figuring prominently among its 
presidents. ‘These included Makiwane (1884-6), Mzimba, and William Kobe 
Ntsikana, a Free Church elder and teacher at Pirie (near King William’s Town). 
Teachers, mostly from rural mission schools, were well represented in the 
membership, including Thomas Botoman, James Bovula, Robert Fini, Attwell 
H. Maci, Henry Mbambisa, and Kenneth Neapayi. Other ordained clergy 
who were active members included Walter Benson Rubusana, Boyce Mama, 
B. Sakuba, and Peter Kawa. Jabavu played a central role, as did John Knox 
Bokwe and King William’s Town businessman, Paul Xiniwe. Among the other 
members were William Gqgoba, a tradesman, teacher and interpreter, Nicholas 
Bovula, a wagonmaker turned teacher, and W. Z. Soga, one of Tiyo Soga’s sons 
and a labour agent.8® The fact that the NEA held its annual meetings at mission 
stations such as Macfarlan and Peelton as well as in towns such as King William’s 
Town highlighted the rural orientation of much of its membership. 

As president of the NEA, Makiwane gave two addresses which were reported 
in Jmvo, one in July 1884 and the other two years later. They provide a good 
indication of his political thinking and, by extension, represent the concerns of 
the organization’s membership. He spoke with authority on matters affecting 
Africans, particularly the school population, because of his profession and his 
long editorship of Isigidimi.®* 

Makiwane focused on five issues in his 1884 address. The first concerned 
the younger generation. Many, particularly NEA members, were supposedly 
claiming full equality with Europeans, which in turn had unleashed a barrage of 
statements from whites around the theme that the English had 2,000 years of 
civilization behind them. Alleging that Africans were just emerging from 
barbarism, whites deemed it impertinent and preposterous for them to claim 
equality. Makiwane countered that Africans were simply pointing to the 
77. Imvo, 21 January 1887; Saunders, ‘Tile and the Thembu Church’, p. 568. Peter 
Walshe, The Rise of African Nationalism in South Africa: The African National Congress, 
1912—1952 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1971), pp. 3-4, refers to both a Native Education 
Association and a Native Election Association, but there was only a single organization. 
He incorrectly suggests that it was founded in 1882. 
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progress whereby ‘notwithstanding the 2,000 years of christianity or civilization 
there are individuals even in the higher callings to whom some Kafirs may be 
compared without fear’. Whites were also asserting a want of gratitude and 
appreciation for missionary efforts, which Makiwane denied. He did state, 
however, that missionaries were subject to proper and judicious criticism. He 
also pointed out the tendency of African students who had done well at school to 
fall behind their European counterparts after leaving school and called upon 
NEA members to work at improving this situation. The second issue concerned 
Imvo, which had aroused European opposition on the grounds that its atm was to 
undermine Isigidimi or that it was seditious. Makiwane labelled such fears 
ill-founded. Jmvo was an important instrument for African progress. ‘The 
chief burden for its success must fall on the class represented by the members of 
this Association... .’ 

Makiwane turned next to education, which was the subject of many inaccurate 
statements by Europeans. ‘What chiefly requires to be done in connection 
with Education as applied to the natives,’ noted Makiwane, ‘is to give a correct 
statement of what they [the natives] feel’: Africans were fortunate in the current 
system of education; educational authorities properly insisted that Xhosa 
receive more attention in the schools; African teachers needed to have a ‘proper 
estimate of the importance of their work and apply themselves accordingly’; 
Africans were correct in not being satisfied with a teacher’s certificate as the 
highest level of education and more should seek a matriculation pass; ‘the 
members of this Association have an important work to do—that of showing 
their countrymen the value of Education and also that they are in danger of 
having it taken away....’ The fourth issue concerned Major General Sir 
Charles Warren’s arrival to establish imperial control over Bechuanaland. 
Makiwane expressed the joy with which Africans greeted this reassertion of 
imperial authority and their hope ‘that the Queen will not leave this country 
again’.84 The rise of other associations similar in purpose to the NEA 
constituted the fifth issue. There was a need for communication to prevent 
their proliferation in order to avoid compounding the already familiar problem 
of denominational and ethnic rivalries. 

Education formed the sole topic of the 1886 address. Noting that some 
problems he had mentioned in 1884 were on their way to being resolved, 
Makiwane stated that new problems had arisen. Perhaps foremost was the 
growth of the Afrikaner Bond,®* which he regarded as hostile to African 
interests: ‘The very expression “‘native education” seems to be hateful to this 


83. For example, in 1884, James Stewart asked an audience of Lovedale students: 
‘Starting but as yesterday in the race of nations, do you soberly believe that in the two 
generations of the very imperfect civilization you have enjoyed and partially accepted, 
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pp. 47-49, 
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party or movement’. Next came the economic slump that hit in the mid- 
eighties, causing a retrenchment in government expenditures. Makiwane 
feared that the cut-backs would be at African expense. His concern was well- 
placed, as evidenced by the fall in educational appropriations from £98,750 to 
£87,193 in 1887. The African share dropped only from 21-2 per cent to 
19-1 per cent, but in 1888, Parliament further decreased the funding of African 
schools by £2,000 while increasing the total education budget to £93,418. By 
1900, the African share of the education budget consisted of only 9-5 per cent of 
the total appropriation. Makiwane believed that the best defence against the 
loss of school funds lay in supporting white politicians friendly toward the 
African cause and in pressuring education officials against making necessary 
retrenchments entirely at the expense of African higher education. 

The low number of African passes in teaching certificate examinations was 
another issue. Makiwane stated that this did not reflect well upon the young. 
He next commented upon the importance of female education. He also noted 
with approval the increasing appropriations for private (white) farm schools, a 
development he regarded as beneficial to African progress: ‘farmers are the 
men who are to make laws for us and the dose we have had in dealing with dull 
stupid uneducated men whose opaque understanding knows no difference of day 
and night is surely sufficient’. Improved education would produce more 
enlightened legislation. Here Makiwane was voicing the strong faith of the 
elite in the potential of education for creating a more just and equitable society 
in the Cape Colony. 

These two addresses did not touch on issues of importance to the school elite 
such as land, the franchise, and liquor, although Makiwane dealt with them 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, they highlighted the problems that most affected 
the elite. Their overriding concern was with education, because it constituted 
the primary means for improving their economic and social condition. While 
asserting to be spokesmen, for all Africans, they in fact reserved only for them- 
selves the claim to full citizenship. They wanted unity in their own ranks 
and control of a means of communication (Jmvo) in order better to deal with the 
issues that confronted them. Finally, they viewed the British government as 
the principal guarantor of their position in Cape society, having little faith 
in the settler community. In these speeches, then, Makiwane was articulating 
on behalf of the school leadership a protest of corrective censure which had 
emerged from an awakened political consciousness. Alternatives to the status 
guo had not yet become conceivable. At best, the elite sought to mitigate 
individual transgressions of the system under which they lived.8’ And it was 
only the school people, especially the elite, who could possibly benefit from 
this system. 

85. For the Bond, see T. R. H. Davenport, The Afrikaner Bond (Cape Town, 1966). 
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Elijah Makiwane thus emerges as a prominent figure in the eastern Cape 
setting of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. An important 
individual in his own right, he also was representative of the school community 
leadership in the several decades following 1870. As such he is significant 
tor our understanding of the role that this group played in the social history 
of the Cape colonial society. The school elite viewed themselves as having 
left behind their former barbarism and as having attained a civilized state. 
They wished to lead lives as ‘contented and even enthusiastic citizens’ of the 
Colony and the British Empire. Furthermore, although they worked (with 
some success) for the conversion of their fellow Africans, they found acceptable 
a system of social stratification that excluded the great majority of Africans 
from its benefits. What they opposed was stratification along racial lines, 
which would cause them to lose much of the privilege attached to their essen- 
tially middle class position. The trend of developments in South Africa, 
however, was against the aspirations of Makiwane and his co-members of the 
school elite. Instead of becoming an established bourgeoisie unencumbered by 
their identity as Africans, they evolved as the most prominent element of an 
increasingly western-oriented community that faced a steady erosion of its 
political power, its economic well-being, and its social standing due to its 
subordinate position in a white-dominated settler society. Furthermore, the 
elite’s rural orientation became more and more irrelevant as the process of 
industrialization and urbanization grew apace in South Africa. 





KENYA AND TANZANIA: STRATEGIES AND REALITIES 
IN EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


ERNEST STABLER 


SOME TEN YEARS AGO, following a two-year stay in Kenya, I wrote 


Education in Kenya is in transition because society itself is under rapid 
change while Kenya decides which African strands in the pattern of culture 
it wants to strengthen, which European, elements it will accept or reject, and 
whether components of both can be merged into a new and unique pattern. 
African culture is less in being than in becoming as the search goes on for 
ways of combining the communal, protective and spiritual traditions of the 
tribe with the scientific, secular and individualistic ethic of the West. This 
involves using the schools to create national unity and making education an 
agent for the shaping of a new society, while at the same time struggling to 
find the basic design and structure of that society. 


As I read that paragraph now the issues raised sound far too pat and tidy 
for a society that is as fluid, pragmatic and as resistant to doctrinaire ideology 
as Kenya. Nevertheless, the issues posed are real enough and they gave focus 
and direction to a return visit in 1977. And because President Nyerere’s 
social and educational policy since 1967 has generated such wide discussion, 
probably more outside than within Africa, the visit also included Tanzania in 
an attempt to see the reality behind the policy. In this article* I shall attempt 
first to show that the two countries adopted similar educational strategies in the 
years immediately following Independence. The growing divergence in 
social, political and educational policies after the Arusha Declaration is then 
documented and in turn serves as a basis for discussing more recent educational 
developments, both formal and non-formal, in each country. Certain com- 
parisons are offered of both educational policy and accomplishment, but these 
are not made against any rigorously defined set of criteria. The article con- 
cludes with a brief section that delineates the difficulties facing Kenya and 
Tanzania in implementing their objectives. 


Parallel Policies: From Independence to the Arusha Declaration 

In the years following Independence (1961 for Tanzania, then Tanganyika; 
1963 for Kenya) the two countries had much in common, and their economic 
and educational, if not their political, development was based on largely similar 
strategies and priorities. As the national flags replaced the Union Jack, citizens 
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of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda talked about freedom and federation and 
believed that on the foundations of the colonial East African Common Services 
Organization a Federation, and later a Common Market, could be built. The 
three countries also had common aspirations and goals: to abolish the racial 
inequalities of the colonial regime, educate and train middle and high-level 
manpower, Africanize government and the civil service, and attract foreign aid. 
But most important was the need to encourage rapid economic growth. Kenya’s 
Sessional Paper No. 10 of 1965, African Socialism and its Application to Planning 
in Kenya drafted by an expatriate economist, became the basis of planning 
policy and its stress on growth is unequivocal. 


The most important (policy) is to provide a firm basis for rapid economic 
growth. Other immediate problems such as Africanization of the economy, 
education, unemployment, welfare services, and provincial policies must 
be handled in ways that will not jeopardize growth.1 


Similarly, Tanzania’s Development Plan for the period 1961-64, drafted 
largely by British expatriates, called for ‘a concentration on economic projects 
which would yield the quickest and highest returns in the near future’; and it too 
relied heavily on foreign aid. To generate this economic growth and to engage 
in the many-sided aspects of nation building both Kenya and Tanzania put 
their faith and their money in education. The problems were, of course, 
mountainous. For example, the supply of high-level manpower: in 1964 a 
Kenya survey revealed how few Africans there were in the professions: thirty-six 
doctors, twenty electrical engineers, seventeen university teachers, and seven 
economists.? In Tanganyika in 1962 there were only nine African veterinarians, 
two lawyers and one civil engineer. Education policy and priorities followed 
national goals: a single, integrated system replaced the racially separated 
schools; and a set of examinations allowed able young Africans to climb the 
educational ladder from primary to secondary school and thence to the uni- 
versity either at home or abroad. 

In the days before a school-leaver problem developed and at a time when all 
secondary school and university graduates could be sure of a job in either the 
public or private sector there was a euphoria in the air about education. Tom 
Mboya organized his airlifts of students to colleges of every shade of quality in 
the United States, and the Tanzanian Minister of Education in his budget 
address of 1964 revealed his optimism for the period ahead: ‘A great new pros- 
pect is opened out before us and we are filled with high hopes for the future.’ 
With foreign aid and a generous supply of expatriate teachers, secondary edu- 
cation was given high priority. Self-help schemes increased the number of 
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primary and secondary schools with the result that by 1966 Harambee (com- 
munity-based self-help) secondary schools in Kenya outnumbered (266 to 
199) the maintained and aided schools.* In fact, the hunger for secondary 
education was so keen in Kenya that the Government was obliged to assist 
rather than dampen the Harambee movement, and in Tanzania in spite of a 
policy of restraint, secondary school enrolments increased beyond planned 
expansion. The development of technical education, the enlargement of 
teacher training colleges, and an increased enrolment in the constituent parts 
of the University of East Africa were the other priorities. In the language of 
the manpower planner, targets were set to match manpower needs, and loans 
were secured from the International Development Association of the World 
Bank to finance school and college construction. In short, education was 
regarded by governments as the seed of economic development and to young 
people and their parents it was the key to individual opportunity and advance. 

These exhilarating efforts towards growth and expansion were accompanied 
by curriculum reform. The new mathematics and science, then so highly 
regarded as innovations in Britain and America, were introduced as pilot 
projects in selected primary and secondary schools. There was protracted 
discussion over language policy for primary schools with the result that Tanzania 
decided on Swahili and Kenya on English as the medium of instruction. 
Attempts to Africanize the curriculum took a variety of forms ranging from 
revising geography and history syllabuses to include more emphasis on the 
local, national and continental environment and experience to the production 
of language and literature texts by African writers. The academic secondary 
schools modelled on either the English Grammar or the English Public Schools 
were beginning to teach agriculture and, as a condition for securing an IDA 
loan, industrial arts, domestic science, and commercial subjects. Discussions 
had begun with a view to replacing the Cambridge Syndicate by the East 
African Examinations Council in administering the Ordinary and Advanced 
level examinations. And in both countries the schools were increasingly 
becoming instruments for developing in the young a sense of nationhood and a 
feeling of national unity and purpose. 


The strategies diverge 

With the Arusha Declaration, Education for Self-Reliance, and Socialism and 
Rural Development, all of which appeared in 1967, the ideological differences 
between Kenya and Tanzania became unmistakably clear. These documents 
both strengthened and re-affirmed the strategy which Nyerere had proposed 
earlier but with indifferent results. During the 1960s a number of tendencies 
in Tanzanian society convinced him that a more vigorous commitment to 
socialism was needed;> these included a growing oligarchic and authoritarian 
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trend within the TANU leadership, and an increasing class stratification in 
urban areas. The Tanzanian Government had not, however, developed any 
systematic and long-range social policy. By 1966 Nyerere had come to the 
view, as he later expressed it, that ‘although some economic progress was 
being made, and although we were still talking in terms of a socialist objective, 
the nation was in fact drifting without any sense of direction ... on balance 
we were drifting away from our basic socialist goals of human equality, human 
dignity and government by the whole people.’ More specifically, he believed 
that the cause of this drift away from basic goals lay in two attitudes that were 
becoming pervasive within Government: a belief that Tanzania could prosper 
economically only if she received foreign assistance, and a growing capitalistic 
acquisitiveness among his political colleagues and the civil service. 

The 1965-69 Development Plan by placing high priority on secondary and 
higher education was creating a group of young people who expected to enjoy 
urban living and salaries appropriate to their training and status. Thus by 
training the middle and high-level manpower Tanzania so desperately needed 
the educational system was widening the gap between the modern and traditional 
sector and creating an elite. This fact was dramatically revealed to the Presi- 
dent in October, 1966, when a group of nearly 400 university students, wearing 
their academic gowns, marched on State House in protest over their terms of 
National Service. Under these terms students whose education had been paid 
in full by the state would spend five months in military training and then work 
at their regular jobs for eighteen months at approximately 40 per cent of regular 
salaries. The confrontation began quietly but Nyerere’s anger gradually grew 
and in his rage and despair he said in part: 


All of us, me and you, we belong to a single class of exploiters. Is this what 
the citizens of this country worked for? Is this what we fought for, the 
men of this country fought for? In order to maintain a top level of ex- 
ploiters... You are demanding a pound of flesh; everybody is demanding 
a pound of flesh except the poor peasant. What kind of country are we 
building ?” 


During this impromptu and angry speech the President made two decisions: 
to send the students to their homes in the rural districts, and to cut his salary 
and those of his Ministers by 20 per cent. The university remained effectively 
closed for five months. 

In the light of these events and the attitudes that lay behind them it is not 
surprising that the two main strands of the Arusha Declaration, the sections 
which Nyerere himself regarded as most important, are those that emphasize 
self-reliance and oppose too great a dependence on foreign aid, and the section 
that sets forth a Leadership Code designed to check the acquisitive practices 
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of government leaders and senior public officials. In lucid and vivid language 
the Declaration, which was approved by the National Executive Committee of 
TANU in February 1967, gave a new set of definitions to African socialism 
together with a new strategy for development. In conducting the war against 
poverty and ignorance Tanzania had chosen the wrong weapon: money. Pre- 
vious Development Plans had aimed at more food, more education and better 
health, and it was assumed that these could be achieved through a very large 
expenditure of money which would come from taxation. But surely now it 
was clear that in a poor country this is asking the government to perform a 
miracle. Or money would arrive through foreign assistance; but this is both 
an inadequate and unsure source and might endanger independence. (Nyerere’s 
foreign policy crises of the mid-sixties had shown how unsure assistance from 
such major powers as Great Britain, West Germany and the United States 
could be.) Or funds could be generated from industrial development; but 
such development would require more financial resources and technical expertise 
than Tanzania possessed. No, the development of a country is brought about 
by people, not money, and the basis of that development is self-reliance. 


From now on we shall stand upright and walk forward on our feet rather 
than look at the problem upside down. Industries will come and money 
will come but their foundation is the people and their hard-work especially 
in agriculture. This is the meaning of self-reliance.® 


African socialism, Kenya-style, as interpreted in Sessional Paper No. 10, 
whose basic objectives have remained the policy of Kenya, takes a different 
view of development. As mentioned above, the major concern of Kenya’s 
planning policy was the achievement of rapid economic growth. One of the 
critical shortages facing Kenya was domestic capital and the fundamental 
cause of that shortage was low per capita income. 


~ 


The real solution to this problem is to raise per capita incomes, that is to 
grow. The dilemma we face is easy to state but much more difficult to 
solve—to grow faster we must save more but to save more we must grow 
faster... 

In order to compensate for our shortage of domestic capital, in order to 
grow rapidly so that our aspirations can be realized, we must borrow from 
foreign governments and international institutions and stimulate the inflow 
of private capital from abroad.°® 


The two countries have taken somewhat different positions on nationaliza- 
tion. During the period of discussion of the Arusha Declaration, Nyerere 
called a Saturday morning meeting of his Cabinet and secured approval for a 
number of nationalizations. Beginning on the following Monday he made 
8. oo African National Union, The Arusha Declaration, Dar es Salaam, 1967, 
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daily announcements and by the end of the week the foreign-owned banks, 
mercantile houses and insurance companies had been nationalized. By contrast, 
Sessional Paper No. 10 takes a pragmatic rather than a doctrinaire position on 
nationalization. 


Nationalization will be considered if the need is urgent, if other less costly 
controls are ineffective, and if it is understood that most industries nationalized 
will not be operated at a loss.” 


A further example of the difference between the two countries lies in their 
attitude toward the ‘extra-curricular’ business interests of government leaders 
and members of the civil service. Part five of the Declaration establishes a 
number of limitations on senior members of TANU, Ministers and Members 
of Parliament, and Civil Servants in high and middle cadres. They may not 
hold shares or serve as directors in any private company, may not receive more 
than one salary, own property for rental purposes, or employ others to work 
for them. In Kenya the Government accepted the recommendations of the 
Ndegwa Commission of 1971. Subject to normal principles of conduct for 
public employees, the Commission offered no objection to ‘the ownership of 
property or involvement in business by members of the public services to a 
point where their wealth is augmented perhaps substantially by such activities. *™ 
The Commission also sanctioned an over-all ratio of 36:1 for the highest as 
compared with the lowest paid members of the public service. (The corres- 
ponding ratio in Tanzania is currently 9:1). Relatively high salaries and private 
incomes allow and, under social and political pressure, require Kenya Ministers 
and senior civil servants to engege in and contribute to campaigns for such 
self-help projects as secondary schools and the new Institutes of Technology. 
Such activity in Tanzania would immediately arouse suspicion of corruption. 

Officially, then, Kenya does not appear to be exercised over individual differ- 
ences in wealth and status. The 1974-78 Development Plan concludes a 
section on income distribution as follows: 


Finally, the present plan provides opportunities for everyone to participate 
actively in the economy and in so doing improve his standard of living. 
Such improvements are bound to be achieved more quickly by some than 
others, however. Equal incomes for everyone is therefore not the objective of 
this plan. Differences in skill, effort and initiative need to be recognized 
and rewarded. 


‘Education in Kenya: The formal system 
Within the context of its strategy of development Kenya’s system of education 
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has continued to offer opportunity for advancement through a competitive 
examination. system and to hold out to young people the prospect of reward 
through merit and hard work. At the same time Kenya has attempted to 
equalize this competitive opportunity among the various provinces and between 
the sexes, as well as to expand the opportunity by massive expenditure. There 
are few, if any, countries in the world that can match Kenya’s record of con- 
sistently spending almost one-third of total government recurrent expenditure 
on education. Comparisons between Kenya and Tanzania in recent years 
are shown below. 


TABLE 4 
Comparisons of Population, Education Expenditure, and Enrollment 
in Kenya and Tanzania 


Kenya Tanzania 
Estimated Population 1975 13:3 million 15-3 million 
Ministry of Education Recurrent 
Expenditure Estimates 1976-77 Ken. Shs. 1396 million Tan. Shs. 967-8 million 
Primary School Enrolment 1976 3-3 million 2-06 million 
Secondary School Enrolment 1975 
(Maintained and Unaided Schools) 225,100 53,257 
University Enrolment 1975-76 
(Ondergraduate Kenya and Tanzania 
Students at the Universities of 
Nairobi and Dar es Salaam) 3,976 1,728 


If the outstanding characteristic of the education system in Kenya has con- 
tinued to be its phenomenal expansion, this growth has been almost entirely 
within the formal sector. Between Independence and 1975 primary school 
enrolment trebled and secondary school and university enrolments increased 
by more than six fold. The rate of growth has slowed in recent years but 
over the five-year period 1970-71 to 1975-76 Ministry of Education recurrent 
expenditure almost trebled. One remarkable aspect of this education explosion, 
has been the role of self-help. The building of primary and secondary schools, 
together with ali other community projects in the period 1967-72, involved 
contributions estimated at KSh.295 million of which 124 million shillings were 
in cash.7° By 1973 in spite of the increase in maintained schools well over 


13. Republic of Kenya, Ministry of Education, Education Celebrates Uhuru. Jomo 
Kenyatta Foundation, Nairobi: 1973, p. 16. Also Ministry of Education, Newsletter. 
May/June, 1975, p. 8 

14. Sources: For Kenya: Ministry of Finance and Planning, Economic Survey 1976. 
Nairobi: Government Printer; Ministry of Education, Annual Reports and Newsletters. 
For Tanzania: E. E. Moshi, Education for Self-Reliance: Policies, Problems and Imple- 
mentation, Institute of Development Studies, University of Sussex, 1977; World Bank, 
Educational Reform for Development: A Review of Tanzania Approach. Dar es Salaam, 
1976. Mimeo. 

15. Republic of Kenya, Ministry of Education, Newsletter. July/August, 1975, p. 4. 
16. Estimate of the Ministry of Cooperatives and Social Services in 1973 quoted in 
G. C. M. Mutiso, Technical Training and Harambee Institutes of Technology. Nairobi: 
1976, pp. 47~48. Mimeo. 
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half the secondary schools were unaided (650 out of 1,081),!’ and while a pro- 
portion of these were privately owned (in a country with such a passion for 
secondary education private school ownership can be a lucrative business), 
the great majority were of the Harambee variety. Much of the incentive to 
establish these schools lay in the expectation that Government would one day 
taken them over. This was not a false hope and by 1973 more than 70 per 
cent of the maintained schools had begun under Harambee auspices. In 1974 
Government changed its policy and rather than take over Harambee schools it 
decided to give their graduates a chance of entry to maintained schools at Form 
III level. Further, under an ‘Harambee Package Programme’, announced in 
the Development Plan 1974-78, Government agreed to aid 50 of these schools 
per year in the form of fully-qualified teachers (some of whom would be expatri- 
ates), audio visual equipment, and help from the Inspectorate. The Govern- 
ment’s policy was intended not only to aid the schools financially but to improve 
their quality, particularly their students’ performance in the Kenya Junior 
Secondary Examination taken at the end of Form II. In 1970 only 20 per 
cent of students from unaided schools passed in five subjects and obtained a 
certificate.18 

The most ambitious of all the self-help projects are the Harambee Institutes 
of Science and Technology. By 1974 eight of these were registered under 
the Ministry of Education and had raised over KSh.25 million. Three were 
in operation the following year and the others were in varying stages of con- 
struction. Since the initial enthusiasm of the early 1970’s, fund raising 
has been less successful and large-scale foreign assistance has not been as 
generous as expected. The eight registered Institutes will probably open, 
although there is some uncertainty, and will train skilled craftsmen, engin- 
eering technicians, and secretaries. There is evidence, however, that the 
Institutes are already running into heavy weather in meeting both capital 
and recurrent costs, and in recruiting staff. And if these eight Institutes 
somehow manage to meet their optimistic objective of a total enrolment of 
over 4,000 students, there is little likelihood that all their graduates will find 
jobs.2® 

Throughout this period of growth Kenya has attempted to equalize oppor- 
tunity among the various provinces, particularly with regard to providing Form I 
places for primary school leavers. There continues to be, however, marked 
differences among the provinces and, more particularly, among districts 
within the provinces in the proportion of the school-age population enrolled in 
primary schools and in Form I places in proportion to the number of 14 year 
olds. 


17. Republic of Kenya, Ministry of Education Anuual Report 1973. Nairobi: Govern- 
ment Printer, p. 33. 

18. Republic of Kenya, Ministry of Education, A Study of Curriculum Development in 
Kenya (The ‘Bessey Report’). Nairobi: Government Printer, 1972, p. 144. 

19. G., C. M. Mutiso, op. cit., p. 59. 
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Primary school enrolment 
ratios for 1975 adjusted to 
take account of repeaters 
and probable underestima- Form I places 1975 Form I places 1975 


tion of school-age as percentage of as percentage of 
population CPE candidates 1974 14 year-olds 

Central 103% 12% 12% 
Coast 58 19-5 

Eastern 92 11 8-5 
Nairobi 87 29:5 22-5 
North Eastera 11 41 3 
Nyanza 86 10-5 65 

Rift Valley 75 13 6 
Western 102 12:5 9 


These figures give reasonably accurate evidence of the very considerable 
proportion of primary age children who are now enrolled in school, no doubt as 
a result of President Kenyatta’s unexpected announcement in December 1973, 
that beginning in the following year children throughout Kenya in Standards 
I-IV would pay no school fees. Column two reveals the attempt to equalize 
Form I places in maintained schools and in the case of North Eastern province 
to compensate for the very small proportion of children who attend primary 
schools. Harambee schools have increased the number of Form I places to 
the point that some 30 per cent of all CPE candidates now find their way into 
secondary schools. 

In the decade following Independence the proportion of girls enrolled in 
primary schools rose from 34 to 45 per cent but there was practically no change 
in secondary school enrolment. In both 1963 and 1973 only one-third of 
students in Forms I to IV and one-quarter in Forms V and VI were girls. 
And only 15 per cent of enrolment at the University of Nairobi was female.” 
There are various explanations for this inequality. Traditional attitudes place 
more emphasis on the education of boys, and parents continue to give more 
encouragement to their sons to gain secondary school places. There were in 
1973, for example, almost twice as many boys who repeated Standard VII in 
order to try again for entry to Form I. Both primary and secondary school 
curricula offer girls from rural areas little preparation for women’s vital role 
in rural development. It is also true that within the wage and salary sector 
there are still deep-seated prejudices among employers towards the employ- 
ment of women, particularly in jobs that have traditionally been held by men. 


Non-formal education in Kenya 
The non-formal programs fall roughly into three categories: supplementary 
programs designed for young people who are still attending school, follow-up or 


20. Lawrence Lockhart, The Aano of Scarce Resources Within Education and Train- 
ing. Nairobi: 1976, p. 5. 
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second-chance programs for primary school leavers or drop-outs, and non- 
formal education which is an alternative to the formal system for that group 
(estimated at 55 per cent of the population in 1974) who have had no schooling. 
Only one or two examples of these programs can be discussed here. 

The supplementary programs include the Young Farmers Clubs which 
were started in colonial days for the children of European farmers but have now 
an African membership of over 6,000 in secondary schools; and the 4K Clubs 
which were derived from the American 4H movement. The latter are usually 
attached to a primary school or youth Centre and the leaders are extension 
officers of the Ministry of Agriculture. There are some 1,000 4K Clubs with 
a membership exceeding 25,000. One of their stated aims is to produce food 
on the family plot and to demonstrate modern farming methods to their parents. 

A non-formal program for school leavers and one that probably has been 
visited, studied and evaluated more than any other institution in Kenya is the 
village polytechnic movement. Conceived in the mid-1960’s by Andrew 
Hake and his colleagues in the Christian Council of Kenya as a partial solution 
to the problem of the unemployed primary school leaver, the village poly- 
technics were proposed as low-cost, locally-based training centres, each with 
an enrolment of some 100 young men and women. Their emphasis would be 
in teaching the skills and practical techniques connected, quite realistically, 
with making money in rural areas. The founding fathers of the movement 
had a vision of 125 VP’s in which the agricultural revolution would be accelerated 
and the energies of school leavers would be mobilized for two years and oriented 
towards profitable activity in their own localities. 

By 1976 the polytechnics were well rooted with 130 projects receiving govern- 
ment support and a commitment in the 1974-78 Development Plan to expand 
the number to 250, and to spend Kf] million on their development. They 
have continued to operate at low-cost (KSh.1,300-1, 800 per year in 1974) and 
to offer training in such local crafts as carpentry, masonry and tailoring (the 
most popular courses) and instruction in a wide range of other fields from 
dressmaking to beekeeping. Along with their success the polytechnics have, 
predictably, had their share of problems: securing and retaining staff, particu- 
larly, able Managers; finding employment for their graduates in rural areas; and 
striking a balance between local autonomy and ‘coordination’ by a central 
authority. Notwithstanding these problems, they have succeeded in becoming 
a movement of high potential. With their local orientation, individualized 
curriculum, on-the-job learning, minimal facilities and instructions in the 
vernacular or Swahili, they can be seen as the antithesis of the secondary school. 
Even under presently planned expansion the movement will accommodate less 
than five per cent of primary school leavers each year, and can hardly be regarded 


22. B. E. Kipkorir, Non Formal Education in Kenya, Discussion Paper No, 211, Institute 
for Development Studies, University of Nairobi: 1974, p. 1. 

23. After School What? Report of a Joint Working Party of the Christian Council of 
Kenya and the Christian Churches Educational Association. Nairobi: 1966, p. 64. Mimeo. 
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as an alternatve to formal secondary education. On the other hand, if Kenya 
decides to adopt a nine-year program of basic education the polytechnics could 
serve as a model for the final two years. Their role as a model will depend on 
whether they can retain their present characteristics or will be forced to submit 
to pressure towards formalization.2* Most of the polytechnics now make 
provision for their students to take standardized trade tests, in fact such tests 
are offered in response to trainee demand. Preparation for these tests means 
formalized instruction leading to a certificate and, in turn, the possibility of 
urban employment. All of which contradicts the ideal on which the poly- 
technics were founded. 

In place of large-scale, integrated adult education campaigns, Kenya has 
tended to divide its services to adults among several ministries. There are 
some 6,000 people employed in the extension. services of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, a similar number in the Ministry of Housing and Social Services, and 
approximately 1,000 in the Ministry of Health. This compartmentalized 
approach obviously has its merits by bringing specialized expertise to rural 
areas, but it has been less successful in bringing some measure of coordination 
into adult education programs. One successful attempt at coordination can, 
however, be found in Programmes for Better Family Living (PBFL). With 
funding from FAO and the Kenya Government these programs have trained 
leaders, developed materials and initiated projects in family planning, nutrition, 
health, agriculture, home economics and community development. Not 
only are the programs themselves integrated, but planning and implementation 
are the result of a cooperative effort of several ministries and a cluster of volun- 
tary agencies working from the national to the local level. The basic objective 
of PBFL is family planning but through a comprehensive approach that includes 
improvement of health, increase in income, and higher standards of child care. 

Adult literacy programs have never received high priority in Kenya and there 
is no evidence of a major change in policy. It is true that the target of the 
1974-78 Development Plan is an enrolment of 100,000 by 1978 but with a 
planned allocation of only K,£59,000 it will be surprising if a successful cam- 
paign can be mounted with per student support of less than KSh.12 per year. 
Administratively, adult education has suffered from neglect. The Govern- 
ment’s Division of Adult Education has been transferred from one Ministry 
to another several times, and a Board of Adult Education whose function has 
been to coordinate and promote adult education has achieved only limited 
success. There are at least two reasons for this neglect. Kenya has committed 
herself to the expansion of formal education under an ideology of growth. 


24, For a deeper analysis of the village polytechnics see two papers by David Court: 
‘Dilemmas of Development: The Village Polytechnic Movement as a Shadow System of 
Education in Kenya’, in Education, Society and Development: New Perspectives from Kenya 
David Court and Dharam Ghai, editors, Nairobi: Oxford University Press, 1974), 
pp. 219-241 and Village Polytechnics (Nairobi: 1976, 18 pp., mimeo). 
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This expansion has continued well beyond the period of manpower need and 
has been the Government’s response to populist pressure. Secondly, Kenya in 
contrast to Tanzania has no clearly defined political or social philosophy that 
it feels compelled to transmit to rural adults. Without the motive of politiciza- 
tion, the zeal of a national leader, or directives from the Party, the demand for 
non-formal education has been minimal. 


Education in Tanzania since 1967 

Education for Self Reliance appeared a month after the Arusha Declaration 
and quite explicitly proposes an educational policy for a socialist society based 
on agriculture. In this paper Nyerere criticizes the educational system of 
Tanzania for encouraging attitudes of inequality, intellectual arrogance and 
individualism. He then identifies the four basic elements which create those 
attitudes. 


First, the most central thing about the education we are at present providing 
is that it is basically an elitist eudcation designed to meet the interests and 
needs of a very small proportion of those who enter the school system ... 
Equally important is the second point: the fact that Tanzania’s education is 
such as to divorce its participants from the society it is supposed to be pre~ 
paring them for ... The school is always separate; it is not part of the 
society. It is a place children go to and which they and their parents hope 
will make it unnecessary for them to become farmers and continue living in 
the villages .... 

The third point is that our present system encourages school pupils in the 
idea that all knowledge which is worthwhile is acquired from books or from 
‘educated people’—meaning those who have been through a formal 
education .... 

Finally, and in some ways most importantly, our young and poor nation is 
taking out of productive work some of its healthiest and strongest young 
men and women... There are almost 25,000 students in secondary schools 
now; they do not learn as they work, they simply learn.*® 


The solutions? Briefly stated they lie in these directions: a primary educa- 
tion ‘complete in itself? with seven or eight as the age of entry so that those 
who complete the seven-year course can at once make a contribution to rural 
development; similarly, secondary schools should not simply prepare students 
for the next stage of education but should educate and train them for life and 
service in the village; examinations should be down-graded in Government 
and public esteem and selection for secondary school and university should 
be based not only on examination results but also on an assessment of work 
done for the school and community; the curriculum of primary education 


28 Julius Nyerere, Education for Self-Reliance. Dar es Salaam: Government Printer, 
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should be changed towards a more rural bias and primary school children should 
be thoroughly integrated into village life. The secondary. schools should 
contribute to their own upkeep through the operation of a farm or workshop 
not, however, as a ‘facility’ for training purposes but as an integral part of 
the school community. Every school should, in fact, also be a farm and the 
school community should be made up of teachers and pupils who are also farmers. 

In comparison with earlier education policy Education for Self-Reliance is a 
revolutionary document. It places educational policy squarely within the 
context of a new socialist society and argues that education must become an 
instrument for determining the values, attitudes and skills which are needed 
to create not only a new society but also a new Tanzanian Man. Nyerere has 
an unshakeable faith in the power of education to help shape a classless society 
and individuals within it who are prepared to work for the common good. 
He is opposing a tradition dating from the colonial period in which parents 
look to schools as a different kind of instrument: an escape from the land and a 
pathway to individual opportunity. The basic proposals in Education for 
Self-Reliance are not new. Education that is relevant or ‘adapted’ to rural 
life was proposed decades earlier by colonial school administrators but rejected 
by Africans who refused to be fobbed off by an inferior kind of ‘localized’ 
education which would put them at a severe disadvantage in competing for 
entry to urban life and its occupations. Will Tanzanian parents accept a 
radically different kind of schooling, that is one that is designed to prepare 
young people for life in the villages and not for wage employment, now that it 
is propounded as a matter of policy by their Party and national leader? And 
can Tanzania under Nyerere succeed in creating a leadership cadre that will 
refuse to demand the traditional perquisites of an elite ? | 

The balance sheet on educational development since 1967 can be read in 
different ways, and because the evidence, both impressionistic and statistical, is 
contradictory, very few generalizations can be made with any certainty except 
perhaps one: Nyerere’s ideals have not yet been realized. A Workshop on 
Education attended by university faculty and students, and Government 
officials, in 1974 was in its Report very critical of the progress made towards 
the objectives of Education for Self-Reliance: 


Authoritarian teacher-pupil relationships reinforce passivity among learners 
and are characteristic of all levels of the educational system .... Primary 
education is inferior to what it was prior to the policy because of the manner 
of its implementation. Farms or workshops are attached to the (primary) 
schools in such a way that training does not even occur.... Self-reliance 
activity is separate from the rest of school work, is maii tedious labour, 
with no learning component . 

The examination system remains sacrosanct.?” 
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Certainly the extent of the cash flow from the sale of produce grown by the 
schools has in recent years been very modest. Total cash received from self- 
help activities on a national basis in relation to school and training college enrol- 
ments together with the number of shillings generated per student are shown below. 


TABLE HI? 


Total cash received 
from self-help Cash generated 


Type of Institution Year National activities in Tan. per student in 
enrolment Shs. Tan. Shs. 
Primary Schools 1972 1,003,596 1,504,413 1-5 
Secondary Schools 1970 41,178 255,834 6 
Teachers Colleges 1975 6,692 180,238 27 


There has been an attempt to equalize opportunity for secondary education 
by using a regional quota system under which selection for Form I is made on 
the basis of Primary VII enrolment in each region. Such a scheme does, of 
course, favour those regions which have a large proportion of their children in 
primary schools, and in 1975-76 that proportion varied among regions from 
40 to 87 per cent.?? Private secondary schools, many of which are located in 
urban areas for the children of salaried Africans, increased markedly over the 
period 1967 to 1975 with enrolment rising from 5,991 to 14,930, and in the latter 
year accounting for 28 per cent of total secondary school enrolment. Govern- 
ment has not restricted the growth of these private schools, possibly because they 
serve as safety valves by offering entry to the children of middle-class parents 
who have failed to secure a place in a state school. It has also been suggested 
that they protect the state school system from influential parents who, in their 
anxiety to secure secondary education for their children, might attempt to destroy 
the impartiality of the Form I selection system.*° 

The proportion of girls in the formal education system has increased only 
marginally, From 1962 to 1973 the proportion of girls in primary schools 
increased from 35 to 41 per cent but the improvement was the result of fewer 
drop-outs rather than increased enrolments of girls in Standard I.* In secon- 
dary education there was no improvement over the decade 1965-75 in the 
proportion of girls entering Form I of the maintained schools (27 per cent), 
and enrolled in Form VI (14 per cent).3? And in 1975-76 only 10 per cent of 
the enrolment of the University of Dar es Salaam was female.** 
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In 1970 the MTUU Project (Mpango/Tanzania/Unicef/Unesco) began with 
the aim of upgrading primary teachers and orienting them towards the goals 
of education for self-reliance. Initially 30 itinerant teacher educators were 
selected and these, with the help of training college staff have organized in- 
service courses for some 2,400 teachers each year. The need for new school 
texts has been a problem since 1967 when Swahili became the medium of instruc- 
tion in primary schools. In 1971 a Miuistry of Education directive established 
it as the language of instruction in Forms I and II of the secondary schools. 
This decision has been only gradually adopted and more quickly in some sub- 
jects (history, geography, and political education) than others. To meet the 
demand for new primary school text books and other printed materials negotia- 
tions were undertaken with Unicef withthe result that Printpak Tanzania Ltd. was 
provided with presses that have the capacity to produce six million texts a year. 

A major emphasis of MTUU lies in a curriculum development pilot project 
based in 35 community schools. These model schools teach Swahili, English 
and mathematics, use the nationally approved text books, and at the end of 
Standard VII their pupils write the leaving certificate examinations and compete 
for a place in a secondary school. But the traditional subjects account for 
only a part of the curriculum. Citizenship is taught in the upper grades and 
includes the history, structure and function of TANU, Tanzanian socialist 
philosophy, and ‘the. formation of desirable attitudes and the adoption of 
worthwhile values’. Children are engaged in the maintenance of the school 
and its shamba (garden plot) and are taught farming methods, building tech- 
niques, and science related to the local environment.** All this would appear 
to lay a heavy burden on a primary school, but in proposing a timetable for 
these Community Education Centre Primary Schools the Ministry of National 
Education has reduced the number of class periods per week in the upper 
primary grades from 40 to 27, presumably to give children more time for out- 
of-school activity. And there is too the nagging question as to the efficacy of 
the school to modify old and create new social and political attitudes. 

Not only was 1967 the year of the Arusha Declaration and Education for 
Self-Reliance; it also saw the publication of Nyerere’s Socialism and Rural 
Development in which he again expressed his convictions that rural Tanzania 
could progress towards socialist development only if the peasant farmers moved 


We shall achieve the goals we in this country have set ourselves if the basis 
of Tanzanian life consists of rural economic and social communities where 
people live together and work together for the good of all, and which are 
interlocked so that all of the different communities also work in co-operation 
for the common good of the nation as a whole. 


34, Education and the Development of Rural Areas: The Community School. Dar es 
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The villagisation movement has become probably the most important single 
policy of Government and TANU since 1967. In 1969 a Presidential circular 
was issued urging peasants to move to villages, and in 1973 Nyerere announced 
that TANU had decided that all peasants must live in villages by 1976. A 
massive rural migration has now taken place, in some instances the result of 
violent coercion and forced movement, while in others the process was achieved 
through education and persuasion, On this campaign Colin Legum has com- 
mented, ‘In some districts site selection and preparation, transport and tran- 
sitional assistance to new villages, and pre-move discussion and explanation 
were well done and the transition was smooth. In other cases, none of these 
prerequisites was handled properly and the President’s and party’s call was 
read—almost certainly misread—as a command to complete villagisation two 
years early at whatever cost and by whatever means.’ In July, 1976, the Tan- 
zanian Government announced that more than 13 million people, some 85 per 
cent of the population were living in villages. These are in the main ‘develop- 
ment villages’ that qualify for registration by meeting such requirements as 
minimum size (250 families), an approved site, and the existence of a village 
council of adult members. The villagers may decide to farm individually or 
collectively. An wamaa village, on the other hand, has a large communal plot 
as well as small family shambas, a co-operative society, water supply, dispensary, 
agricultural and veterinary services, and a school which is used for the education 
of both children and adults. Cf the thirteen million peasants now living in 
villages some one million are living under ujamaa conditions, that is in fully 
designated ujamaa villages, or in communal sections of otherwise registered 
villages.3” 

The speed-up in villagization made a new decision necessary for the intro- 
duction of Universal Primary Education. The 1969-74 Development Plan 
had announced that by gradual increases in the number of schools UPE would 
be achieved by 1989. But with rural families moving into villages TANU 
realized that it would be impossible to continue to select some 50 to 60 per cent 
of school-age children for admission to primary school. Within the confines 
of a village how would it be possible to decide that one child should go to school 
and another should not? Furthermore, one of the incentives used in the 
villagization campaign was the promise of certain services, one of which was 
education. At its meeting in November, 1974, in Musomathe National Execu- 
tive Committee of TANU resolved that Universal Primary Education would 
be introduced by November, 1977. This meant that attendance at a primary 
school would be obligatory for all children between the ages of seven and twelve. 

The Musoma Resolution was a remarkable decision. The Five Year Plan 
1964-69 had restricted primary enrolment to less than 50 per cent of the age 
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group and that limitation was maintained. In drawing up the second Five 
Year Plan 1969-74 Government had considered no fewer than 13 different 
primary school development schemes before fixing 1989 as the target date for 
UPE. To bring the date forward twelve years in the face of all the problems 
associated with teacher supply, school buildings, books, equipment, and the 
costs related to these, reveals the extent of the pressure that TANU felt from 
parents who had moved to the villages. ‘The Resolution is also an interesting 
example of policy making in Tanzania. As Nyerere has said, ‘We must run 
while others walk’, and frequently policies are laid down first and the difficulties 
in implementing them are then considered. Decisions may be taken with- 
out a full knowledge of their consequences and civil servants work in an 
atmosphere where expectations are frequently greater than the public service 
can meet. 

Musoma also revealed that the National Executive Committee of TANU had 
again taken over the policy-making function of Government. Nyerere sub- 
mitted the Arusha Declaration, the Second Five-Year Plan and the proposal 
to promote villagization to the National Executive Committee before presenting 
them to the Cabinet or the National Assembly. Rashide Kawawa, a powerful 
member of the Party and a Cabinet Minister had made this point in the Assembly 
in 1966: “TANU is more supreme than the government and the government 
as such is the people’s instrument for administration.’*> On February 5, 1977, 
TANU and the Afro Shirazi Party of Zanzibar merged into Chama Cha Mapin- 
duzi (the Party of the Revolution). Both the constitution of CCM and the 
new constitution of the Republic reflect the supremacy of the party over govern- 
ment. Thus NEC was creating no precedent in making at Musoma not only 
the UPE decision but also a far-reaching one concerning university admission. 
Direct entry to the university on the strength of Form VI examinations would 
no longer be possible. Henceforth, students would work for two years and 
then be admitted on the basis of academic qualifications, a satisfactory report 
from an employer, and a recommendation from TANU officials. NEC was 
confident that this directive would not markedly affect university enrolment, 
but in 1976-77 (the second year of the new policy) some 30 per cent of first 
year students were given direct entry because university places would not 
otherwise have been filled.2® Women students and students entering the 
Engineering Faculty were among those allowed direct entry. 

The implementation of UPE has called forth a major national effort. Officials 
of the Ministry of National Education were faced with the prospect of a 100 per 
cent increase in Standard I entry between 1974 and 1977 and the need to train 
an additional 40,000 teachers. (TANU resolutions and President Kenyatta’s 
anniversary day pronouncements are planners’ nightmares.) It soon became 
evident that Government could not shoulder the costs of school construction 
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and that a program of self-help at the village level would be necessary. Since 
Independence education has accounted for approximately 20 per cent of central 
government’s annual recurrent expenditure. The Decentralization Act of 
1972 gave full executive responsibility for the management of primary schools 
to the District Councils, acting under the supervision of the Regions. It was, 
therefore, up to each District and the Village Councils within the Districts to 
plan the implementation of UPE within broad policies laid down by the Ministry. 
It was, nevertheless, the Ministry’s task to produce the teachers and to that 
end a new kind of training was devised. 

It was obviously impossible to train 40,000 primary teachers in three years 
in the 31 training colleges; the alternative was a carefully structured apprentice- 
ship scheme which, through a rough translation from Swahili, may be called 
the Distance Teaching Apprcach. The apprentices are selected primary 
school leavers with several years work experience. They go directly into 
primary schools, usually in their own areas, and under the direction of some 
2,400 itinerant teacher educators (ITE’s), their three year training period begins. 
In the first year the apprentice teaches 10 to 15 periods a week under supervision, 
meets his ITE individually and in small group tutorials, and spends the re- 
mainder of his working week on correspondence courses which include pedagogy 
and subjects designed to improve his general education. In the second and 
third years the trainee teaches full-time and enrols in in-service courses. With 
generous assistance from the Swedish International Development Authority, 
the Institute of Adult Education and the training colleges have written the 
correspondence courses and mounted seminars of several weeks’ duration both 
for the ITE’s and the apprentice teachers. The Ministry is prepared to subject 
the scheme to rigorous assessment and to this end has secured external support 
to train a small team of Tanzanians in the techniques of educational evaluation. 
In addition, the ITE’s and 70 training college tutors will receive short-course 
instruction in evaluation. If the project is judged to be successful it may well 
replace traditional institutional teacher training in which case the existing col- 
leges would be used solely as in-service teacher education and curriculum 
development centres. The project may also become an attractive model for 
other Third World countries as the annual cost per student has been estimated 
at Tan. Shs. 3,000 compared with five times that amount for teacher education 
based in the training colleges. 

Another experimental program but one with less of a sense of urgency is the 
development of Post Primary Centres, four in each of the 63 Districts. These 
offer craft training to primary school leavers, and in several ways are similar 
to the village polytechnics of Kenya in meeting local needs at a low level of 
cost. Also in the emerging stage are the Folk Development Colleges, resembling 
in some respects the Scandinavian folk high schools. These give one-year as 
well as shorter residential courses to adults who have been sponsored by their 
villages and are seen to be potential leaders. The curriculum will link political 
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and general education with cultural and craft training. The college staff will 
normally consist of eight or nine instructors, and a staff training program has 
been launched. 

Secondary education no longer holds the priority it had in the period immedi- 
ately following Independence when, in 1962, 37 per cent of Standard VII 
pupils were admitted to Form I. In 1975 the proportion was down to six per 
cent and it is now assumed that it will drop to five. The very considerable 
increase in primary school enrolment under UPE will, of course, enlarge the 
pool of candidates. Secondary education has become more diversified, and 
each school has at least one ‘practical bias’ (technical, agricultural, commercial, 
domestic science). In future it is expected that the majority of schools will 
teach two or more practical subjects. In spite of the limited amount of ‘pro- 
ductive activity’ to date through school farms and workshops, the official aim 
for the future is for secondary schools to cover 20 per cent of their operating 
costs through such projects. Parenthetically, it is worth noting that for 
the period 1970-75 both secondary school enrolment and the number of 
Tanzanian students at the University of Dar es Salaam increased by only 30 
per cent compared with increases of 60 and 150 per cent respectively for 
Kenya. 

And finally in this review of educational development following Arusha, there 
are the adult education campaigns which compare with those of China and 
Cuba in their magnitude and achievement. These national campaigns have 
been, generally speaking, of two kinds: the campaigns that were built around a 
development theme such as Mru ni Afya (Man is Health), and the literacy 
campaign of 1971-75 which in its final year enrolled over five million Tan- 
zanians.*° When a society makes a revolutionary break with its past and adopts 
an ideology of ujamaa socialism adult education becomes an essential part of 
its development strategy. As early as 1964 the importance of adult education 
was made clear: 
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The purpose of government expenditure in the coming years must be to 
equip Tanzanians with the skill and knowledge which are needed if the 
development of this country is to be achieved. First we must educate 
adults. Our children will not have an impact on our economic develop- 
ment for five, ten, or even twenty years. The attitudes of the adult on the 
other hand have an impact now. The people must understand the Plans 
for the development of this country. They must be able to participate in 
changes which are necessary. Only if they are willing and able to do this 
will the Plan succeed ... and adult education is part of this preparation for 
the work we have to do.“ 

40. P. R. Mbakile, The National Literacy Campaign in Tanzania. Mwanza: Literary 

Project Office, 1976, p. 19. 


41. United Republic of Tanzania, Five Year Development Plan 1964-69, Vol. I. Dar es 
Salaam: Government Printer, 1964, pp. XI-XII. 
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The necessity for adult education provided the impetus but several other 
factors, in fortunate combination, account for the success of the campaigns. 
All the power and influence of Nyerere and TANU were in solid support. 
The Party’s National Committe declared 1970 Adult Education Year and in 
his broadcast to the nation announcing this decision Nyerere said that ‘the 
importance of adult education beth for our country and every individual cannot 
be over emphasized.’ In September, 1971, in his report to the TANU Biennial 
Conference Nyerere referred to the same topic and challenged the nation to_ 
take adult education more seriously. TANU accepted the challenge and the 
Conference resolved that plans should be made to eradicate illiteracy completely 
by 1975. 

A second factor was the use of relatively small pilot projects and their evalua- . 
tion in the build-up towards large national campaigns. The Institute of Adult 
Education organized 250 radio listening groups in 1969 to study the second 
Five-Year Plan and a slightly larger number the following year to deal with the 
citizen’s responsibility as a voter. Experience gained in these projects enabled 
the Institute to launch the first national campaign Wakate wa Faraha (Time for 
Rejoicing), a celebration of the achievements and an analysis of the shortcomings 
of ten years of independence. Nearly 20,000 people in 1,600 study groups 
participated and the Institute coped with the problems of training group 
leaders, preparing and printing texts for students and study guides for leaders, 
and distributing them throughout the country. This was the first project that 
was followed up by a systematic evaluation. 

‘Man is Health’ followed in 1973 when, ironically, the increased number of 
people living in villages was giving rise to new public health problems. The 
campaign emphasized prevention and dealt with the five most common causes 
of ill health: malaria, bilharzia, hookworm, tuberculosis, and dysentery. A 
new characteristic of this campaign with an enrolment of one million adults 
meeting in 75,000 groups was the emphasis on action following discussion. 
In the Dodoma area, with the er.couragement of TANU, virtually every family 
dug a pit latrine. Again the campaign was evaluated, this time on a more 
extensive and comprehensive scale. The third development campaign Chakula — 
ni Uhai (Food is Life) came in 1974-75 when Tanzania suffered great hardship 
during a period of severe drought. Again there was emphasis on both learning 
and doing and study groups were transformed into working parties to increase 
food production. In all, over three million rural Tanzanians took part in this 
campaign which linked food production with nutrition.” 

Some indication of the scope of the rural adult education movement lies in 
the fact that the literacy campaign overlapped the major development cam- 
paigns. And it too had the advantage of learning from the experience of smaller 


42, Roger Carter, ‘Educational Campaigns in Tanzania by Radio and Study Group’, 
Bulletin of the Britain—-Tanzania Society, January, 1977. And Budd Hall, Develop- 
ment Campaigns in Rural Tanzania, Institute of Development Studies, University of . 
Sussex, 1975. Mimeo, 
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projects, one in the four regions around Lake Victoria under Unesco and UNDP 
auspices, and another initiated by Nyerere with a view to eradicating illiteracy 
in six districts in various parts of the country within the calendar year 1971. 
The national campaign began the same year and continued into 1975 when over 
three million (77 per cent of those enrolled) appeared on August 12 for literacy 
tests. While the TANU target of universal literacy was not achieved it would 
appear that 60 per cent of the Tanzanian population over 10 years of age is now 
literate. The total cost of the program was over $20 million, more than half 
of which was provided by eleven external donors. The estimated cost per 
participant was $3.00. 

Campaigns such as these required the leadership and organizing skill of the 
Institute of Adult Education and the active cooperation of several agencies 
among which were the Ministries of Education, Health and Agriculture, the 
Political Education Division of TANU, and the Rural Development Division 
of the Prime Minister’s Office. Tanzania’s capacity to coordinate large-scale 
adult education projects may be unique in the Third World. 


Dilemmas and constraints 

Among the problems and difficulties now facing Kenya and Tanzania are 
those common to both countries, and others that are unique. In the past 
decade these countries have faced the ravages of drought and flood, wide 
fluctuations in export prices, inflation, and a shortage of foreign exchange. 
The animosities that led to the virtual breakdown of the East African Com- 
munity have wiped out the advantages of federation, and no longer is there a 
common currency and postage, a single airline, joint administration of railways 
and harbours, and a federated university. Earlier, the passion for independence 
may have had a unifying effect, but now it is the fires of nationalism that burn 
more brightly. To cite but one expensive example of redundancy: the Uni- 
versities of Dar es Salaam and Nairobi now support a full range of professional 
faculties. 

From the adoption of different economic, political and educational policies 
unique problems have emerged. The growth of the formal education sector 
in Kenya has generated a growing body of concern which led to the appoint- 
ment in 1975 of the National Committee on Educational Objectives and Policies. 
This body of prominent citizens was asked to evaluate the education system and 
define a new set of educational goals for the second decade of independence. 
Among its several terms of reference was this assignment: ‘to examine the 
relationship between the structure and content of the formal educational system 
and the rate and pattern of economic growth.’ Running through the evidence 
submitted to the Committee a concern over unemployment was unmistakable. 
The former principal economist of the Ministry of Labour estimated that more 
than 150,000, that is over 80 per cent of primary and secondary school leavers 
failed to secure employment in the formal sector of the economy in 1975; and 
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if present enrolment trends continue, only about one in ten school leavers is 
likely to obtain formal wage/salary employment in ten years’ time. A massive 
group of school leavers chasing a relatively small number of jobs encourage 
employers to raise educational qualifications unnecessarily high. This in 
turn creates further social and political pressure for schooling, and government 
expenditure is directed to education and diverted from job-creation projects 
in rural areas. Hence the unemployment situation gets worse, and schoool 
leavers are caught in a circle of frustration. Unemployment is not, by the 
way, currently limited to primary and secondary school leavers. There is 
firm evidence that students leaving village polytechnics and technical schools 
are not finding employment.** And arts graduates are not faring as well as 
those who left the university within the first decade of independence and 
easily found their way into the public or private sector. 

There is also a concern over the kind of education offered in recent years. 
The third Five-Year Development Plan, after cataloguing the major achieve- 
ments in education over the past decade, goes on to express some doubts: 


The educational system, however, has also developed certain characteristics 
which are best understood by looking at two major factors. The first factor 
is that the formal educational system is seen as the most accessible route to 
individual social and economic advancement. In the period since inde- 
pendence, most of the gains from Kenya’s rapid economic growth have 
tended to concentrate in the modern formal sector of the economy. Entry 
into this sector has been easiest for those who have completed the secondary 
and tertiary levels of the formal educational system. The second factor is 
that the structure and content of the formal educational system has reinforced 
this pattern. The present system is highly selective in character. Its 
objective is to produce a few individuals who are equipped for placement in 
the modern formal sector of the economy. Its highly selective nature and 
exclusive orientation towards the modern urban sector are in fundamental 
contradiction to the social and cultural values upheld by the Government.“ 


To confess that Kenya has concentrated its economic growth in the modern 
sector, that the educational system has reinforced this pattern of development, 
and in the same paragraph to declare that the nature and orientation of the 
education system are in contradiction to values upheld by Government is an 
astonishing admission. Astonishing because governments seldom admit their 
mistakes and equally surprising because it was government policy and revenue 
which fuelled the very kind of education that is now under criticism. 

There is in Kenya a growing disenchantment with the earlier belief that 
formal education is the precursor of development and that a society and its 


43. G. Edgren, Education and Training for the Labour Market in Kenya. Nairobi: 
1976. Mimeo. 

44, P. Mbithi, Education, Employment and Unemployment. Nairobi: 1976. Mimeo. 
45. Development Plan 1974-78, Part J. Nairobi: Government Printer, 1974. p. 404. 
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economy can be transformed through education. There are renewed calls 
for a greater emphasis on rural development and recommendations that Govern~ 
ment should assign higher priority and more of its resources to the creation of 
income-earning opportunities in the rural areas. By diverting money from 
schools to, say, irrigation projects, settlement schemes, roads and extension 
services, all designed to create new jobs and raise farm income it is argued that 
some aspects of the unemployment problem may be solved and development 
would then lead education and not the reverse. 

But will Kenya which reportedly now spends a higher proporticn of its 
budget on education than any other country in the world** make a major shift 
of its resources from education to the creation of jobs? Probably yes, as a 
matter of necessity, because if recent trends in expenditure continue by 1990 
over 80 per cent of the annual national budget would be spent on education 
alone. But major or fundamental changes in the nature of the education 
system are less likely than structural and qualitative reform. Continued pro- 
gress toward universal primary and eventually a nine-year cycle of basic edu- . 
cation; improvement in the quality of primary teaching and a reduction in the 
number of unqualified teachers; reform of the CPE examination and even its 
eventual demise; an expansion of opportunities in adult education and a more 
satisfactory system of coordination—these are the kinds of recommendations 
and proposals that are currently under consideration. 

Meanwhile, now that Kenya has become a stratified society with large income 
differentials between the towns and rural areas and between the rich and poor 
in the cities, and opportunity has become a synonym for equality, it is predict- 
able that poor Africans, in order to prosper, will want the same kind of edu- 
cational opportunity, and indeed the same kind of education that wealthy 
Africans have had. And that will be a formal education in schools made avail- 
able through the selective device of examinations. Without an explicit Party 
or Government ideclogy Kenya has accepted an individualist ethic, condoned 
the emergence of a class structure, and adopted the essential features of Western 
capitalism. 

In Tanzania the most ruthless and disarming critic of the gap between 
aspiration and achievement, between policies and results, is the President 
himself. In March 1974, during his visit to China he spoke of the problem 
of trying to build socialism without socialists. Sccialist institutions, he said, 
were comparatively easy to establish but they do not create socialism. ‘We find 
that in building socialism we have to overcome a ccmbination of national 
poverty and a deeply-ingrained belief that an individual can lift the burden from 
himself and his children by the acquisition of personal wealth. And he acts 
accordingly.**” In September of the same year in Jamaica he explained that 


46. Lawrence Lockhart, A Nine-Year Basic Education System: Would it Solve the 
Unemployment Problem? Nairobi: 1976. Mimeo. 
47, Julius Nyerere, ‘Address at the Return Banquet in China’, Mbioni, The Teuna of 
Kivikoni College, Vol. VII, No. 8, 1975, pp.1 6-17. 
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the most fundamental aspect of Tanzanian policy was the demand for equality 
and, characteristically, he demonstrated that equality had not yet been achieved 
by pointing to the 12:1 differential in wage rates and the even greater gap 
between rural and urban income. He was equally frank in reporting the slow 
development of elementary health facilities, the indifferent efficiency of the 
publicly-owned and cooperative enterprises, and the occasional violations of 
the Leadership Code. 

In a report prepared for the celebration of the 10th anniversary of the Arusha 
Declaration, Nyerere was no less candid.*® In spite of a ten-fold increase in 
expenditure on agricultural development, ‘the truth is that the agriculture 
results have been very disappointing’; on the industrial front, ‘the fact is that 
we have been, and still are, grossly inefficient in our factories and workshops’ ; 
and with foreign aid providing 59 per cent of the current annual development 
budget self-reliance was more a goal than a reality. Among the positive sides 
of this report are the accomplishments in education, particularly in the spread 
of literacy and the very considerable increase in primary school enrolment with 
UPE in sight. But more important than all the statistics is a change that 
Nyerere senses in national attitudes and values. In Tanzania, he believes, ‘a 
person is beginning—only beginning—to be judged for what he contributes 
rather than by what he acquires’. The drift towards the growth of a class 
society has been stopped and reversed, and ‘our national ethic ... is beginning 
to be a socialist ethic’. But what of the future? Nyerere has said, ‘There is 
a time for planting and a time for harvesting. I am afraid for us it is still a 
time for planting’. 

48. Mbioni, op. cit., pp. 9-11. 


49. Julius Nyerere, The Arusha Deciaration Ten Years After. Dar es Salaam: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1977. 


THE DEBATE ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA: NEO-MARXISTS 
AND NEO-LIBERALS* 


MERLE LIPTON 


‘Let dons delight to bark and bite, 

For ’tis their nature to’ 
IN REPLYING TO the 45-page attack by Legassick and Innes, I am torn between 
the belief that it is important to encourage debate between Marxists and liberals, 
and radicals and reformists, on the urgent issues confronting South Africa, and 
the difficulty of engaging in serious debate in response to a personalized attack 
of somewhat limited accuracy, rigour and even coherence. The problem is 
indicated not only by their frequent inaccuracies and misrepresentations,? but 
by the fact that they reject out of hand the arguments of a paper they have not 
even read? and that, in the final paragraph of their Appendix (p. 482), they 
casually remark: ‘It does seem to be the case that, as Lipton has argued, the 
ratio between white wages and black wages has fallen’—an argument attacked 
at length, and rejected with derision, within their article (pp. 441-5 and p. 455)! 

However, many of the issues raised by Legassick and Innes are important, 

and serious discussion of them between Marxists and liberals is long overdue. 
I shall focus on these substantial issues, for the most part relegating to footnotes 
unavoidable defences against inaccurate attacks. 


*The term ‘neo-Marxist’ has been widely used of the Marxist revisionists, as Legassick 
termed them. The title indicates that there are also liberals who have sought both to 
revise their principles and theories, and to reinterpret South African development. 


1. M. Legassick and D. Innes, ‘Capital Restructuring and Apartheid: a critique of 

Constructive Engagement’, African Affairs, October 1977. 

2. Fora start, they get wrong the titles of two of the articles they attack, These should 

be ‘British Investment in South Africa: is Constructive Engagement possible >’, not the 

more wide-ranging title ‘British engagement in South Africa: is... ?’; and ‘South Africa: 
two agricultures ?°, zot again the more wide-ranging title ‘Southern Africa: two agri- 
cultures ?? Two other examples of inaccuracies: 

(i) They cite non-existent references in support of their complaint (p. 462) that ‘some- 
times she speaks of a trend towards ‘deracialization’, at other times she argues that 
racial discrimination is increasing’. I have never argued that the severe racial 
discrimination in South Africa is increasing (though I have argued that the authori- 
tarian controls are being tightened). The detailed page references they cite as 
evidence of my ‘confusion’ provide no evidence in support of this claim. 

(ii) On p. 448, they ask (somewhat irritably) what I mean by ‘blacks’. By blacks I 
mean, and have always said I mean, Africans, and I have always referred to Coloureds 
and Indians (or Asians) separately. See e.g. the first paragraph of ‘ British Invest- 
ment in South Africa: is Constructive Engagement possible ?? and footnote 1 on 
p. 1 of White Farming: A case history of change in South Africa (South African 
Institute of Race Relations, 1975). In ‘South Africa: Authoritarian Reform ?’, 
World Today June 1972, I stated in footnote 2 that the argument (about whether 
changes were taking place) was primarily concerned with Africans, although the 
trends discussed were even more advanced in the case of Coloured and Indians, 
who were not however dealt with in the article, except in referring to the fact (p. 248) 
that they—unlike blacks—could be members of the registered trade unions, 

The cases of misrepresentation are more serious and examples of this will be dealt with 

in the article. 

3. For note 3, see next page. 
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This reply will deal first with the issues of black (i.e. African) incomes, job 
advance and unemployment and with the question of whether blacks have 
gained from economic growth in South Africa. Secondly, it will raise some 
questions about the approach of the neo-Marxists to these issues and about the 
way in which the debate about South Africa is being conducted. Thirdly, it 
will discuss the question of international strategy towards South Africa and 
patticularly the policy of ‘constructive engagement’. 

On this latter, central issue, it is necessary to make clear at the outset that 
advocacy of constructive engagement does mot, as Legassick and Innes claim, 
imply total opposition to any sanctions on investment in South Africa. As the 
article on the subject makes perfectly clear, the argument is that, instead of 
withdrawing foreign investment (with its immense practical difficulties and 
unforeseen consequences), Western governments should use it to apply pressure 
to this important group of employers to bring about changes, such as equal 
employment practices and the recognition of black trade unions. The policy 
requires ‘a flexible, multiple strategy, including selective boycotts if South 
Africa does not meet certain specified criteria’* The recent EEC Code of 
Conduct for firms operating in South Africa is an encouraging step in this 
direction and will be discussed later in the article. 


I. Have blacks gained from economic growth in South Africa ? 
Black wages 

The issues in dispute are: what has been happening (a) to black real wages, 
(b) to relative black/white incomes. In view of the debate about the relation- 
ship between apartheid and economic growth, there has been particular interest 
in wage trends during periods of rapid economic growth. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, it was widely claimed by the neo-Marxists, 
and also by some liberals, that blacks had gained little, if at all, from economic 
growth in South Africa. The mining industry, where real wages of blacks had 
actually declined since Union, was held up as the prime example of this. It 
was not realized that mining had been in many respects an exception. Instead, 
increasing credence was given to the claim that, even in manufacturing and 
other urban sectors like construction and commerce, blacks (except perhaps for 
a small elite) gained little if anything, even during the great boom of the 1960s. 
These claims were cited as supporting evidence for the ‘cheap forced labour’ 
and immiserization hypotheses expounded by the neo-Marxists during the 
early 1970s.5 

But these claims were challenged by some of us, in papers which showed that 
in many sectors of the South African economy blacks had made substantial 


3. See Legassick and Innes, p. 454; the paper is ‘South Africa: two agricultures ?’, in 
F. Wilson et al. (eds), Farm Labour in South Africa (Cape Town, 1977). This is dis- 
cussed further below. 

4. ‘British Investment in South Africa: Is Constructive Engagement Possible 2’, South 
African Labour Bulletin, October 1976 (henceforth ‘Constructive Engagement’), p. 27. 
5. For note 5, see next page. 
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gains in real wages. These papers focused mainly (though not exclusively) 
on the period of rapid growth since 1960.6 It now seems to be the case that 
most researchers and academics working on black wages accept that the real 
wages of large groups of blacks have increased in most of the modern wage 
sectors of the South African economy, at least since 1960. Even the recent 
recession had not, by 1976 at any rate, led to a decline in real wages for blacks, 
as it had for many whites. 

The appendix to the Legassick-Innes paper claims that, in identifying 
Legassick with the ‘immiserization’ hypothesis and in interpreting him as 
saying that, with the possible exception of a small elite, blacks had not gained 
from economic growth, I misinterpreted his views. He says that he claimed 
that real black wages were falling only in mining, agriculture and the reserves 
and (except for the interwar years) mot in manufacturing. He says that he has 
long recognized that in manufacturing, black wages, though falling steadily 
behind those of whites, had in real terms increased ‘marginally’—a term which 
he regards as a matter of ‘judgement’ (p. 479). 

The exceptions made by Legassick seem rather substantial. (Moreover, if 
real wages increased by about a third during the 1960s and by another third by 
the mid-1970s,’ by what criteria of judgement can this be described as 
‘marginal’ ?) However, I accept Legassick’s interpretation of his own work. 
The important point is not who said what first, but what are the areas of agree- 
ment and dispute on the subject now. 

In the appendix, Legassick now agrees that real wages of blacks have been 
rising not only in manufacturing (and presumably—since the data sources and 
arguments are similar—in the large construction, commerce and government 
service sectors as well ?) but also, recently, in mining and in agriculture, though 
to the latter he adds the proviso, ‘if Lipton’s claims on black farm wages are 


5. See, e.g., S. Trapido, ‘South Africa in a Study of Comparative Industrialization’, 
Fournal of Development Studies (No. 7 of 1971); H. Wolpe, ‘Industrialization and Race in 
South Africa’ in S. Zubaida (ed), Race and Racialism (London, 1970); R. First et al., 
The South African Connection (London, 1973); S. Gervasi, ‘Industrialization, foreign 
capital and forced labour in South Africa’ (UN Unit on Apartheid, 1970); B. Rogers, 
“The Standard of Living of Africans in South Africa’ (UN Unit on Apartheid, 1971). 
The belief about the decline in the real living standards of blacks during the 1960s was 
clearly set out in two influential and widely-quoted articles by John Sackur in the London 
Times of 26-7 April 1971. These articles were roneod and distributed at a conference 
on South African research organized by Legassick and Trapido at Oxford in 1971. 
Legassick now denies that he should be associated with the ‘cheap forced labour’ and 
immuserization school. My reasons for thinking that he was, were set out in my comments 
in African Affairs of January 1977, to which the Legassick—Innes article is a reply. 

6. e.g. N. Bromberger’s paper in Economic Growth and Political Change in South Africa, 
edited by A, Leftwich (London, 1973); Merle Lipton, ‘White Farming: A Case-study of 
Change in South Africa’, Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative Politics Vol. XII, 
No. 1 March, 1974. (This contains a number of misleading printing errors; references 
will therefore be to the version reprinted a year later by the South African Institute of 
Race Relations, Johannesburg); Merle Lipton, ‘Authoritarian Reform’ (1974) and 
‘Constructive Engagement’ (1976). The Fifth Report from the Expenditure Committee on 
Wages and Conditions of African Workers employed by British Firms in South Africa 
(HMSO, 1974) also contained information on black wages. 

7. ‘Constructive Engagement’, p. 16-17. 
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corroborated’ (p. 478). They were not, however, ‘claims’, but argument: 
supported by evidence and documentation which could be checked.? They 
have moreover been ‘corroborated’ by subsequent research, based not only o1 
the variable Agricultural Census data, but on surveys by the Department o 
Agricultural Economics and Marketing,® on statistical material collected b 
the sugar industry,!° and by an increasing number of micro studies, covering : 
wide range of farms throughout the country.! Al these studies show a real risi 
in the average wages of the roughly 1-1 m black agricultural workers on ‘white 
farms. 

It would seem therefore that we now have a fairly wide area of agreement, a 
least about recent trends in real wages in the modern sectors, However 
without wishing to be tendentious, I must point out that elsewhere in thi 
Legassick-Innes paper there are statements which appear to contradict thi 
more careful and detailed argument of the appendix, and which could forn 
the basis of future misunderstandings unless they are clarified. For example 
on p. 455 they write: ‘Lipton’s evidence does not refute the reality of overal 
continued material immiserization in South Africa (which immiserization i: 
further compounded by other costs of a less quantifiable kind)’. 

I assume they have in mind the high unemployment level. But even i 
unemployment is running at about 20 per cent, this still leaves in employmen 
a much larger proportion of blacks, many of whom have received real wagi 
increases. They cannot simply be written off as of no account when con 
sidering what is happening to black welfare. 

It would help to define the areas of agreement if Legassick and Innes coulc 
(like others engaged in the wages debate) set out in summary form their view: 
as to what has happened to black wages over time and in different sectors 
This would help to avoid misunderstandings and would enable us to see cleark 
the areas of dispute and to map out the gaps in knowledge which need to b 
filled by research. 

The claim by Legassick and Innes (p. 455, reiterated on p. 441 and 454) tha 
my analysis of black wages has ‘smoothed over the ups and downs in order ti 


8. ‘White Farming’, p. 8-9. 

9. For calculations based on these statistics see J. Laubscher and J. S. G. Jouber 
‘Situasie-bepaling van die tipe arbeid en hul vergoeding op blanke plase in die Suid 
AO landbou’, Saldru farm labour conference paper (University of Cape Town 
197 

10. See T. Ardington, ‘Factors affecting Wages and Employment in Sugar Farming’ ii 
Wilson (ed), op. cit. 

11. See, e.g., J. Maree, ‘Farm Labour in the Dealesville district, OFS’ and G. Young 
‘Labour in Transvaal Agribusiness’ and Alide Kooy, ‘Farm Labour in the Karoo’ i 
Wilson, op cit; and the following Saldru Farm Labour Conference Papers: W., & P 
Perks, ‘Farm Labour in the Cathcart District’; H. I. Behrmann, ‘Inequalities in Agri 
cultural Earnings’; Arthur Aires, *The changing patterns of labour relationships in th 
Sundays River Valley of the Eastern Cape’, A. R. Evans, ‘Farm Labour in the Viljoens 
kroon district’; B. Gebhardt, ‘The socio-economic status of farm labourers in Sout) 
West Africa/Namibia’. 

Many of these microstudies also show much higher wage levels than the calculation 
based on the official statistics. This seems to be because of the underestimation in th 
latter of the value of payment in kind 
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present a picture of an almost uniformly improving past’ is nonsense. In 
criticizing the immiserization hypothesis, I stressed that, while improvements 
were taking place, ‘this is happening unevenly and only for some groups... 
Nevertheless some of the trends do point away from increasing immiserization’. 
This complex pattern of improvements for some ... but continuing depressed 
conditions for others ... seems more likely than blanket deterioration for all 
and would mark a sharpening of class differentiation, which usually accompanies 
growth and modernization’? The ‘Constructive Engagement’ paper dis- 
cusses not only the many examples of rising real wages since the 1930s, and the 
clear overall improvement in the black-white wage ratio in the 1970s, but also 
the declining real wages on the mines up to 1969; the stagnant wages in the 
urban areas during the 1950s; the widening black-white income ratio of the 
1950s and 1960s; the probable widening of the intra-black urban-rural income 
gap; and the fact that the large group of blacks in the Bantustans had gained 
‘least, if at all’ from economic growth. 

Legassick and Innes maintain, rightly, that in assessing welfare one cannot 
take account of wages and material factors only. I agree with this and, as they 
recognize elsewhere in their paper, attempted to draw up a balance sheet of 
costs and benefits, covering less quantifiable non-material factors as well. 
However, the need to take account of social and political factors does not 
exclude consideration of wages and material conditions, which remain of funda- 
mental importance for most people. Furthermore these were the terms in which 
the debate was being conducted—terms which were in part set by the ‘cheap 
forced labour’ and immiserization hypotheses of the neo-Marxists. 


Relative black/white incomes 

Legassick and Innes reserve their strongest words for the claim, made in 
the ‘Constructive Engagement’ paper, that not only have the real wages of 
many blacks been rising, but that, for the first time since the election of the 
Nationalists in 1948, the wide ratio of black to white wages has been narrowing 
since 1970, and that there at last signs of some (long overdue) economic re- 
distribution towards blacks. They describe this claim as ‘breath-taking’ 
(p. 444) and reject it with derision. 

As is generally known, there are no complete data on the personal income 
distribution of the whole population in South Africa. For this reason my 
argument that the black/white income differential was narrowing was based on 
an analysis of: (i) wage movements within all those sectors for which wage 
data are available (‘white’ agriculture, mining, manufacturing, construction, 
commerce, government service); (ii) changes in the share of the GDP accruing 
to Capital (almost entirely white) and to Labour (both white and black—but the 
wage calculations had shown the black share increasing); (iii) the growth of 


12. ‘White Farming’, p. 2ff. 
13. ‘Constructive Engagement’, p. 17ff. 
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black employment, reflected both in the creation of new jobs and in the move- 
ment of blacks out of the low-wage agricultural and mining and into the higher- 
wage manufacturing, construction end services sectors. Reference was made 
in the article to the fact that on a per capita basis these gains were to some 
extent eroded (but did not appear to be negated) by faster black population 
growth. Finally, I referred to a recent estimate of racial income shares by 
Professor Nel, which also showed the same trend of redistribution towards 
blacks. 

In rejecting my conclusions, Legassick and Innes fire wildly in all directions. 
First, they try to present my argument as resting mainly on the Nel estimates— 
which it does not. I saw these only after I had written the paper and presented 
the first version at the CCSA conference in February 1976. I added them to 
the published version as confirming evidence, and as a courtesy to another 
scholar working on the same problem. Despite their lengthy complaints 
about the ‘theoretical and technical’ shortcomings of the Nel, and similar, 
estimates of racial income shares, Legassick and Innes then construct a Table 
(p. 444) consisting entirely of such estimates (and especially of Nel’s) which is 
apparently intended to refute my argument. But their table in fact confirms it. 
If this Table is sorted out into its three comparable constituent elements (i.e. 
trends in Personal Disposable Inccme, in Claimed Personal Income and in 
Employee Income) then all three trends confirm the argument of the ‘Con- 
structive Engagement’ paper; that during the 1960s (despite increases in real 
black wages) the ratio of white to black incomes widened; but that from about 1970 
the ratio began to narrow.4 

Subsequent calculations of income shares by Nattrass confirm the redistribu- 
tive trend since 1970, showing a clear shift of personal income from Whites to 
Others (including coloureds and Indians), whose share increased from 26 per 
cent in 1970 to 32 per cent in 1975—a rise of over one-fifth in 5 years. What- 
ever the qualifications (and the absence of complete data on personal income 
distribution does pose serious problems of which however researchers into this 
seem aware) all the data points in the same direction, and confirms that between 
1970 and 1975 there was a shift of income towards blacks—a reversal of the 
trend since 1948. 

Their second attack, on the sectoral wage figures on which the argument 
largely rests, concentrates its fire entirely on the white-based COL index used 


14. Some of the items in the Legassick-Innes Table (p. 444) tell us nothing about the 
trend in income shares as they are ‘once only’ estimates of e.g. GDP in 1960 and ‘per- 
centage of National Cake Earned’ in 1975. If however these two estimates are intended 
to be comparable, then they confirm the trend, showing the black (i.e. African) share 
increasing from 17-7 per cent in 1960 to 23 per cent in 1975, and the white share falling 
from 76-5 per cent to 67 per cent. The Table confirms that there is a large ratio (and 
absolute gap) between per-person white and black incomes. This is well-known and 
was clearly stated in my article. 

15. J. Nattrass, ‘Narrowing Wage Differentials: Some Dynamic Implications for 
Income Distribution in South Africa’, (roneod, University of Natal, 1977), later pub- 
lished in South African Fournal of Economics, 45, 4, 1977. 
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to calculate both black and white real wages. But their complaints are wholly 
based on, and clearly answered by, my own discussion of the (white-based) 
COL index as a deflator of black wages. I wrote that: ‘Since 1972, food prices 
have risen much faster than the general COL index, by which these rises were 
deflated. However, even if deflated by food prices alone (which would under- 
state the rise in real wages), they still show a rapid and accelerating real rise’.1® 

However, despite all the questions on the index (replied to in footnote 16) 
Legassick and Innes seem to accept the results of the sectoral wage calculations— 
at least judging by their concluding paragraph: ‘It does seem to be the case 
that, as Lipton has argued, the ratio between white wages and black wages has 
fallen since perhaps 1970’. But what a lot of barking and biting before they 
accept that ‘breathtaking’ fact! 

Additional data have become available on two large groups of blacks excluded 
from my calculations. As one would expect, the real wages of domestic servants 
rose, along with those of other urban blacks: by 23 per cent between 1961 and 
1972.1” However, I would not have expected a rise in per capita incomes in 
the Bantustans. But in her recent paper, Nattrass argues that the rate of 
growth in jobs for migrants, increased remittances, and growing rural output 
levels ‘were sufficient to ensure an increase in average per capita incomes in 
these areas over the period 1970-1975°.18 If correct, this strengthens the 
argument that blacks have made both real and relative gains during this period. 
The current recession may have stopped or even reversed this process. But 
this would not of course refute the argument that blacks have gained from 
growth; on the contrary it would tend to strengthen it. 

Legassick and Innes make no comment on the remaining indicators of 
redistribution towards blacks, viz. the effects of employment (either through the 
creation of new jobs or via the movement into higher-wage sectors) or the 
increasing share of GDP accruing to Labour. In fact they do not seem to 


16. ‘Constructive Engagement’, p. 17. To reply to some of their queries on the 
wage calculations: l 
(i) If during the period 1971-5, when food prices rose faster than the general COL 
index, the rise in black wages in manufacturing and construction is deflated by food 
prices alone, (which would understate the real rise), then the increase equals 23 per 
cent, instead of 37 per cent when deflated by the COL index—a simple calculation 
which Legassick and Innes could surely have done for themselves. This does 
not, incidentally, alter the fact that black real wages rose faster than white. The real 
rise for whites in these sectors over this period was only about 1 per cent. 
(ii) I did not merely ‘admit’ that recent calculations by two economists (Bromberger 
and Knight, to whose work I give detailed references) showed different rates of 
. increase of black wages from mine, I pointed out that their rates of increase were 
higher, and cited them as evidence which strengthened my conclusions, based on 
more conservative estimates. Nattrass, op cit, also gets higher rates of increase in 
black real wages. 

(ii) It is worth noting that, in 1978, the Department of Statistics for the first time 
calculated a 3-tiered COL index, with the lowest tier being for families with R200 
per month incomes (which would include a lot of urban blacks). Reportedly, from 
1970 to 1977/8, the 3 tiers moved very closely together. I am indebted to Norman 
Bromberger for this information. 

17. Calculated from South African Statistics 1974. 

18. Nattrass, op cit. 
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have noticed the latter point, for in their conclusion they suggest that this 
calculation should be made. But it was made in my article and it showed that 
the share of South Africa’s GDP coming from rent, interest and profits (ie. 
accruing to capital) fell from 46-9 per cent in 1950 to 38-6 per cent in 1974.1? 


Measuring unemployment or measuring employment ? 

Legassick and Innes assume that higher black unemployment means not only 
declining living standards, but also greater black-white inequality. This seems 
a reasonable assumption; but it overlooks a vital fact. In a developing country, 
when labour is moving out of the ‘subsistence’ sector, there can be an increase 
in the number (and even in the proportion) of both the unemployed and those 
employed in the modern wage sector. Black unemployment rates in that 
sector, and the black share of the formally employed population, have in fact 
both risen. And the latter increase has pushed black real income up, absolutely 
and relatively to whites, despite rising black unemployment—and on top of 
the other factors (rising black real wage rates, absolutely and relatively to 
whites; and rising shares of blacks in better-off sectors e.g. manufacturing; and 
in skilled jobs). Incidentally, who is ‘unemployed’ in the subsistence sector 
(which these workers are moving rapidly out of} is hard to define—let alone to 
measure. In assessing trends in welfare in such an economy, it is not sufficient 
to look only at the growth of unemployment; the growth of (non-subsistence) 
employment must also be considered. 

In 1973, I argued that due both to the inadequate and inconsistent statistics 
and to confusion over the definition of unemployment (particularly of women 
in Bantustan agriculture) there was such uncertainty about unemployment in 
South Africa that we were ignorant not only of the level, but even of the trend. 
In 1976, I reiterated the point, drawing attention to the work of Knight and 
others, and suggested that the results of this research be awaited, before the 
widely~publicized figure of 2m unemployed was either accepted or rejected. 
In both papers, I maintained that South Africa, in comparison with many other 
African countries, had a good record of job creation; but that, despite this, 
increasing mechanization, especially in agriculture, could lead to growing 
unemployment. Here and elsewhere I argued for a labour-intensive path of 
development, particularly in agriculture.”° 

Legassick and Innes derisively reject this position. While they regard as 
‘breathtaking’ the audacity of arguing that the black share of income was in- 
creasing, on this issue they accuse me of being too ‘cautious’ and of waiting 
for ‘an official stamp to unemployment before conceding its dimensions’ 
(p. 450). They quote a paper written by Simkins in 1976 which shows high 
and rising unemployment rates for blacks, projected to double from 10 per cent 


19. ‘Constructive Engagement’, p. 19. This calculation was even contained in one of 
these long passages quoted by them (p. 442), to show how confused I am. 

20. In ‘White Farming’, ‘Constructive Engagement’, and ‘The South African Census 
and the Bantustan Policy’, World Today, June 1972. 
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in the 1960s to 19 per cent by 1979. They also describe this estimate (p. 451) 
as based on ‘highly specialized and sophisticated econometric techniques which 
we would not claim ourselves competent to judge’—but whose results they 
nevertheless seem willing to accept completely and without question. 

But the uncertainties in estimating unemployment are shown by the fact 
that Simkins (like others working in this field) has subsequently revised his 
estimates a number of times and seems likely to do so again. In 1977 a revised 
version of the paper concluded that ‘the trend rate of unemployment dropped 
from just over 16 per cent to 14 per cent during the sixties and has remained 
at about that level since the beginning of this decade (i.e. the seventies)’. 
In 1978, Simkins reverted to a higher level, but a flatter trend, of unemploy- 
ment, rising from about 18 per cent during the 1960s to 22 per cent in 1977. 
These changes were, he explained, due to the ‘considerable ... inaccuracies 
and limitations of the data’.?+ 

A few points (of which Simkins and others working in this field are well aware) 
should be made about these unemployment estimates. First, the statistical 
problems are daunting. The increase in the estimates between Simkins’s 1977 
and 1978 papers was due to decreased reliance on the official 10-yearly census 
(after disclosures by Loots about overestimates of employment resulting from 
its procedures**), Instead there is now greater reliance on the employment 
Statistics collected more regularly from some groups of employers. 

But, as is well known, the wide range of restrictive influx control and job 
reservation laws means there is a large-scale illegal employment of blacks in 
South Africa, particularly in agriculture and construction and probably also in 
small firms and in domestic service. In agriculture, for example, recent micro- 
studies and nongovernmental surveys suggest that underenumeration could be 
as high as 50 per cent.” Recent research also suggests that many blacks are 
self-employed in the ‘informal’ sector and they also do not appear in the official 
statistics.?4 

This means that there could be considerable understatement of the number 
of blacks in employment. ‘Illegality’ and concealment make it difficult even 


21. C. Simkins, Measuring and Predicting Unemployment in South Africa, 1960—77, (roneo, 
March 1977) and Structural Unemployment in Southern Africa (University of Natal, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1978). 

L. Loots, ‘Alternative Approaches to the Estimation of Unemployment’, Workshop 
on Unemployment and Labour Re-allocation (Pietermaritzburg, 1977). 
23. See J. Knight, ‘Labour Supply in the South African economy and its Implications 
for Agriculture’, Saldru Farm Labour Conference Paper; and E. van der Vliet and 
N. Bromberger, ‘Farm Labour in the Albany District’ in Wilson, op cit. 

My recent interviews with farmers provide support for these claims. Red tape, the 
taxes imposed on workers, and the threat of having them or their families ‘endorsed out’ 
are powerful disincentives against registration. Currently, attempts are being made to 
persuade farmers to register workers for ‘security’ reasons. A farmer I spoke to in Natal 
said that because of this argument he had for the first time agreed to register (and pay 
taxes on) 6 of his workers. But his total workforce consisted of ‘about a hundred’ full 
and part-time workers! 

24. J. Nattrass, op cit. G. Maasdorp of Natal University will shortly be publishing 
work on the informal sector. 
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to guess the magnitude of this. It is also very difficult to know what the effect 
of the recession has been on such employment. My impression, from talking to 
workers in the Transkei recently, was that it was considerable. Jf it is the case 
that the ‘illegals’ have been comparatively harder hit, then this suggests that 
estimates based on the official statistics have underestimated the effect of the 
current recession, while overstating the extent of the underlying structural 
unemployment.”® 

Second, Simkins is not using the definitions and measures of employment 
used, for example, in the UK, i.e. of those seeking work. He defines unemploy- 
ment as the difference between the number of economically active and the 
number employed; i.e. he is measuring the under-utilization of labour. This 
measure is likely to produce levels of unemployment much higher than (and 
certainly not comparable with) those produced by the more conventional 
methods used in the UK. 

This is a legitimate procedure to adopt by one who is explicit and clear about 
his definitions and methods, as Simkins is. But many of those citing these 
estimates are so overwhelmed by the ‘sophisticated econometric techniques’ 
that they do not seem to have looked at the (perfectly intelligible) underlying 
procedures and assumptions, or to have recognized the continuing uncertainties 
indicated by their fluctuating results. 

Third, one of the main sources of uncertainty is the problem of measuring 
unemployment in agriculture, particularly in the large subsistence sector. In 
regard to the latter, Simkins adopts a different procedure. He uses an income 
criterion: utilized labour, for him, is the value of total farm output, divided by 
Tomlinson’s estimate of the income required (in constant terms) ‘to attract a 
Bantu to fulltime farming’, multiplied by economically active persons per farm 
family. But even if Tomlinson’s estimate is correct®* this tells us nothing about 
the amount of labour time required to produce it. A measure of labour utiliza- 
tion would require a calculation which looks not only at agricultural output, but 
also at the number of acres (of maize, sorghum, vegetables, etc.) under the 
plough and the number of cattle being maintained, and makes estimates of the 
labour which would be required (with the variety of technologies in use) to 
produce this.?” A labour utilization measure of this sort, together with some 
clarification of the question of what consists of (and whether people want) a 


25. Simkins in fact argues that the recession has had a relatively small effect, while the 
underlying structural unemployment is very high. ‘This may be true; but it leaves a 
number of puzzles, such as the fact that, until recently, workers were often surprisingly 
selective about jobs and that unemployment has suddenly become much more visible. 
If the extent of illegal employment was considerable, and if these workers have suffered 
more severely from recession, this would go some way towards explaining these puzzles. 
26. In ‘South Africa: two agricultures’, I suggest some reasons for doubting his esti- 
mates, in particular the basis on which the amount and value of farm output is calculated. 
27. Information about the labour requirements for 2 given acreage and technology 
could be supplied by farm management studies——if any exist on black agriculture. These 
methods of estimating labour utilization in agriculture were used for the 1971 ILO 
Report on Sri Lanka and are currently being used by Michael Lipton in Botswana. 
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‘full-time’ job in highly seasonal agriculture, could obviously make an enormous 
difference—either way—to the employment estimates in this large sector. 

At any rate, it is clear that in this area the procedures are complicated and 
difficult and the answers are, and for the foreseeable future will remain, approxi- 
mate and subject to continuing and possibly substantial revision—as is well 
recognized by Simkins, Loots, Knight and others working in this field. Cur- 
rently, the Department of Statistics is conducting a massive population, survey, 
based on a sample of 10,000 households, which they hope will produce a more 
reliable picture of what is happening. Unfortunately, it is unlikely that this 
will solve the problem of estimating ‘illegal’ employment. As long as South 
Africa’s (surely unprecedented) laws restricting employment remain on the 
statute book, evasion and the ‘lie factor’ are likely to be very high and to bedevil 
the statistics on black employment in both the formal and informal sectors. 

These remaining uncertainties, even after the impressive and rapid advances 
made in this field during the last couple of years, surely point to a continuing 
need for the ‘caution’ which Legassick and Innes deride. 

Although there are wide divergences in the estimates of unemployment 
levels (and it is surprising that Legassick and Innes write on p. 452 that esti- 
mates varying between levels of 1m and 2m unemployed in 1976 are ‘sub- 
stantially of the same order of magnitude’!) and about the effects of the current 
recession, there is agreement about the rising trend, and alarm, even on ‘opti- 
mistic’ assessments, about both the level and the trend in the longer term. This 
issue is obviously fundamental to any assessment of economic welfare. But 
such an assessment must take into account not only the unemployed, but also 
the trends in employment. 

Let us assume that Simkins’ latest estimate is correct, i.e. that there has been 
a high level of unemployment, rising from 18-3 per cent in 1960 to 20-6 per 
cent in 1975 (this being the year up to which my calculations, which Legassick- 
Innes attacked, went.) Assume also that all the unemployed are black. 
Simkins’s 1978 paper does not provide a racial breakdown of employment; 
but trends in black employment in most of the modern wage sectors (i.e. 
excluding agriculture and domestic service) can be calculated from recent 
published statistics similar to those used by him.28 These show that black 
employment in these higher-wage sectors increased from 1-6m in 1960 to 
27 m in 1975, an increase of 71 per cent. In 1960, they comprised 32 per cent 
of black economically-active of 4.9 m. In 1975, they had increased to 39% of 
black economically-active of 6.9 m. 

Whatever the trend has been in unemployment, therefore, by 1975 there had 
undoubtedly been an increase not only in the number, but alsoin the proportion, 


28. Statistics for these calculations mainly from South African Statistics 1976 supple- 
mented for some years by SA Statistics 1972 and by Simkins (1977) for employment 
figures in the financial and banking sector (sic 8). Calculations include the following 
sectors: mining, manufacturing, construction, electricity, S.A. Railways, Post Office, 
Central, Provincial and Local Government, Trading Depts, Control Boards, Wholesale, 
Retail and Motor Trade, Laundries, and Licenced Accommodation establishments, 
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of blacks recorded in the official statistics as employed in these higher-wage 
sectors. This obviously had an important effect not only on real black wages, 
but also on relative black/white income shares, because the jump out of agri- 
culture into these higher-wage sectors constitutes a very big gain, both in 
absolute and in relative terms, for blacks. 

Another indicator of black gains is their growing share of the combined 
black/white wage bill in these higher-wage sectors. In 1960 the black share 
was 24 per cent; by 1975 it had increased to 32 per cent.2® (These calculations 
do not include coloureds and Indians, who have also gained. The concern 
throughout has been exclusively with the real gains, from both wages and 
employment, of blacks and with relative black/white shares). 

There seems no doubt about the real gains made, at least until the recession 
by these 2:7 m, who constitute a growing number, as well as a growing propor- 
tion of economically~active blacks. The evidence also suggests that, in addi- 
tion, there have been real wage increases for the large number of blacks on 
‘white’ farms, in domestic service and, according to Nattrass, even in Bantustan 
agriculture. The number in each of these sectors is a matter of considerable 
dispute; but according to the Simkins calculations, there remained, in 1975, a 
residue of about 2m, classified as unemployed, but including an unknown 
number ‘illegally’ employed in the formal and informal sectors. There is 
still great uncertainty about how large and how poor this bottom group is. 
It is right that they should be a major focus of concern; but the rest cannot 
simply be ignored. 

But what should be clear from this analysis is that a high and even rising level 
of black unemployment (Simkins) is perfectly compatible with rising incomes 
for a growing number and proportion of black economically active in the higher- 
wage sectors (Lipton), as well as slower increases for the large, and probably 
static number, in domestic service and in ‘white’ agriculture (Lipton) and in 
black agriculture (Nattrass). These facts do, however, seem incompatible 
with the Legassick-Innes claim of ‘overall continued material immiserization 
in South Africa’ (p. 455). 

There remain large areas of doubt about the unemployed (and especially 
about the extent and income levels of the ‘illegally’ employed) and about those 
in subsistence agriculture. But all the known facts about real wages, and 
recorded employment levels, and the upward shift of blacks in the employment 
structure, up to 1975, point strongly towards a rising share for blacks in real 
income in South Africa.* I would stress, as I have in my articles, that this 
share remains indefensibly small and that the reason is racial as well as economic. 

In his conclusion, Simkins states that ‘the unemployment rate [i.e. not just 
the number, but the proportion] could be stabilized, indeed perhaps a little 


29. The number of black economically-active from Simkins (1978), p. 14, statistics for 
wage bill calculations as in footnote 28, except that they do not include wages in finance 
and banking. 

*See footnote 45, page 80. 
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lowered, if a return to the growth rates of the sixties could be effected. If this 
cannot be done, a continuously deteriorating situation seems to be inevitable’. 
But the underlying problem of structural unemployment he diagnoses as being 
due, in large part, to the fact that South Africa is on too labour-saving a growth 
path.2° The need for rapid growth, and for a labour-intensive path of develop- 
ment, are conclusions with which, as Legassick and Innes are aware, I am in 
full agreement. 


Fob advance 

Finally, what has been the effect of economic growth on black job advance ? 
On this issue, Legassick and Innes present our differences clearly. They 
believe that black advance has taken place only in the form of the ratchet (the 
hierarchical racial ladder structure) with blacks moving up only as whites 
advance ahead of them. If so, then despite black advance, apartheid remains 
intact. Underlying this is their curious belief that mechanization reduces the 
skill requirements of the economy and that what is happening in South Africa 
is ‘deskilling’ as blacks take over white jobs, rather than the advance and 
upgrading of labour (p. 447ff). 

I have argued that economic growth and mechanization increase the overall 
skill requirements of the economy, and that they are leading to the breaking of 
the ratchet as a growing number of blacks are pulled up into skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs, while a significant number of whites remain in semi- or even 
unskilled jobs. I accept their point that I need to provide more evidence 
in support of this controversial claim and hope to do so in the near 
future.*} 

Here I will only make three points about their discussion. First, I have never 
of course denied that advance is also taking place in the form of the ratchet. 
The disagreement is about whether there is advance which goes beyond the ratchet. 
Second, I have always stressed that black job advance (like wages and employ- 
ment), is closely linked to economic growth. The fact that this has probably 
been slowed (and could even be reversed) by the recession does not disprove 
the argument that blacks gain from economic growth and/or that growth 
erodes some major aspects of apartheid, such as the ratchet. 

Third, there seems little doubt that, worldwide, in mechanized economies: 
(a) the skilled proportion of the workforce is highest; 

(b) the formally employed proportion of the workforce is highest; also that 

(c) mechanization is partly a causal factor, increasing the demand for efficient 
skilled and semi-skilled workers; and that 

(d) unfortunately, rapid and misdirected forms of mechanization (e.g. combine 
harvesters in India) can at times ‘unemploy’ more unskilled workers than 
they create skilled job chances. 


30. Simkins (1978), p. 42. 
31. The evidence will be set out in my forthcoming book, Capitalists and Apartheid, 
which will, hopefully, be published in 1980. 
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The application of these principles to South Africa, and their impact on 
apartheid, requires more research and thought by all of us interested in this 
problem. 


Il. The Debate about South Africa 

Legassick and Innes’s treatment of the issues discussed in Section I raises 
questions about their methodology as well as about the conduct of the debate 
on South Africa. There is a striking contrast between their ready acceptance 
of the (weak) statistics on unemployment and their hypercritical attitude towards 
the (stronger) evidence in support of rising wages. Their reservations about 
rising wages are not moreover based on any systematic examination of the 
evidence, or on any substantial cbjections to it. For example, they do not offer 
any reasons for their reservations about agricultural wages. On the deflator, 
they first attack me with my own qualifications, but then in their conclusion 
seem themselves to disregard these qualifications—though they offer no reasons 
for their unexpected volte face. On income shares, they first try to discredit 
the Nel estimates (on which the argument does not rest), and then try (unsuccess- 
fully) to use these selfsame estimates to disprove the argument. Moreover, 
despite their extreme fastidiousness about the ‘theoretical and technical short- 
comings’ of even attempting such estimates, they then (p. 445) launch out into 
the notoriously difficult task of comparing income shares in South Africa with 
those of other developing countries! 

Legassick and Innes, then, do not come to grips with the substantive evidence 
on real wages and income shares. Instead, they are distressed by the manner 
in which my findings are presented, which they describe as ‘a very curious 
method of presenting the statistics’ (p. 440). It is true that the presentation 
is not the uniform, year-by-year wage series which one would expect from a 
professional economist or statistician, backed by computational and research 
assistance. It has been a disadvantage to all of us working in this field that 
South African economists have not yet produced such a series. But, faced 
with the dearth of statistics crucial to the debate on apartheid and economic 
growth, I pieced together a crude series from such work as was available (e.g. 
Steenkamp on wages in manufacturing from 1935 to 1960), supplementing 
this with calculations of my own (e.g. on wages in agriculture, post-1960 wages 
in manufacturing, commerce, government sector, etc). 

This certainly made for an inelegant presentation; but the important points 
are: (i) Did it serve its limited purpose, which was not to produce the standard 
work on wages, but to shed light on questions relevant to the debate; and (ii) Did 
I get the (simple arithmetic) sums right by procedures (citing evidence and 
methodology) which could be checked and verified by others? The results 
have been verified by subsequent research. 

But the rarefied standards applied by Legassick and Innes to the wage and 
income calculations evaporate when they examine the unemployment statistics 
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Here they seem willing to accept high estimates based on ‘sophisticated econo- 
metric techniques which we would not claim ourselves competent to judge’ 
(p. 451). In both cases—whether they are being hypercritical about rising 
wages or completely uncritical about rising unemployment—they show little 
inclination to test and check the evidence or to give reasons for accepting or 
rejecting it. 

The most striking example of this is their outright rejection of the argument of 
my recent paper comparing black with white farmers, on the basis of a brief 
summary of the paper, which they admit they have not yet read (p. 454). This 
paper? makes the admittedly controversial claims that Tomlinson and those who 
have followed him have (1) consistently underestimated the maize yields of 
black farmers and (2) have overestimated the ‘minimum subsistence require- 
ment’ of the staple food (maize) of families in the reserves. The evidence for 
(1) is the failure to include the high proportion of maize consumed in the 
pre-harvested ‘green stage’ when measuring output. The evidence for (2) 
is a comparison of the calorie requirements recently calculated by the FAO and 
WHO with those provided for in Tomlinson’s estimates of maize requirements: 
estimates made in 1955 and unquestioningly accepted ever since. 

My arguments may be wrong, but they surely require logical refutation 
and/or empirical examination of maize yields and calorie requirements before 
they can be rejected. Those who themselves do this sort of hard work may 
earn the right to jeer at others who have also struggled with recalcitrant data. 
However, empirical researchers seldom seem to feel the need to present their 
case in this way. But not only do Legassick and Innes derisively reject these 
arguments without examining the evidence, they add that the issue is actually 
whether the Tomlinson estimates ‘are not in fact too low’ (p. 454). For this 
statement they provide neither arguments nor evidence. 

Presumably, their reaction against these arguments is prompted, at least in 
part, by a feeling that they imply, or could be interpreted as meaning, that 
blacks in the Bantustans are really quite well off and/or that apartheid is not 
so bad. If they had read what I actually wrote they would see that I made 
it clear that, even if the maize output figures were higher and the consumption 
requirements lower, this was compatible with the existence of hunger and 
malnutrition, because of inequality and the deficiencies of a diet over-dependent 
on maize, especially for children. 

There is the problem that the South African government and its supporters 
often attempt to misuse the results of such research to justify their policies. 
But the failure of their efforts is seen in the fact that, despite the increasing 
volume of evidence on the material gains of many blacks from economic growth 
(not from apartheid!), there has been a steady hardening of world opinion 
against them. Apartheidstinks—and thereis noneedto makeit seem worse than 
it is, or to ignore evidence about any improvements in the blacks’ unhappy lot. 
32, The paper is ‘South Africa: two agricultures’. 
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There are moreover disadvantages and risks attached to suppressing or 
ignoring inconvenient facts. It is difficult to foresee the results of social science 
research. The Tomlinson results have not been used (and were not needed) 
to confirm the existence of black hunger. Instead they have been used as 
purported evidence of the ineptitude of black farmers—which these higher 
maize yields call into question. Furthermore, it we want to understand what 
is happening, we have to get our facts straight. If, for instance, it is the case 
that the output figures are higher than is believed, it might help to explain the 
puzzle of ‘involuntary unemployment’—the fact that many blacks, seemingly 
without enough to subsist on, turn down certain low-wage jobs. It could mean 
that their opportunity cost was higher than was believed and that the wage 
required to attract them to work must also be higher. A conventional response 
which rules out such findings as taboo hampers the work of analysing and 
understanding South African society. 

To Legassick and Innes the evidence and arguments——-what they call ‘the 
facts’ (as though facts can ever be separated from theory)—are less important 
than the ‘more fundamental’ approach or that ‘deeper look’ at society (p. 456-7) 
to which they lay claim and which, the neo-Marxists constantly tell us, the 
liberals so lack. As an example of this ‘more fundamental’ approach, they 
themselves cite (p. 458) their concern with the underlying processes of: 


‘the restructuring of relations of production in South Africa ... capital 
accumulation and ... the increasing domination of capitalist relations of 
production [which] has meant, inter alia, a transition from the formal to the 
real control of capital ...; a tendency towards an increasing organic compo- 
sition of capital ... a growth of relative surplus-population [and] ... a 
cheapening of commodities; hence above all a tendency for the rate of 
profit to fall. These are not abstract processes or laws, but express them- 
selves concretely in economic and political forms in South Africa’. 


But on p. 449, writing of the process of ‘deskilling’? which they believe is 
taking place (despite the rise in skill levels among workers of all racial groups— 
a rise that, in my view, lies at the heart of the fundamental contradiction between 
apartheid and developing modern capitalism) they write that ‘its effects will be 
to increase the rate of exploitation’. As a rule a rise in the ‘rate of exploita- 
tion’ means an increased rate cf profit, assuming that Legassick and Innes 
accept the standard Marxian definitions of these terms. 

The testable issues—whether the rate of profit, or the rate of exploitation, 
or the level of skills is in fact falling or rising—seem of little interest to Legassick 
and Innes. Would any of these findings, either way, upset their theories ? 
If the rate of profit is rising, this is the growth of ‘super-exploitation’; if it is 
falling, it is presumably a symptom of the inevitable historical decline of capital- 
ism. (But what do they say if it stays the same ?) 
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The danger of attempts to impose any standard theory—Marxist or neo- 
classical—without regard for the facts is that it breeds intolerance of awkward 
realities. Legassick and Innes are irritated by analyses which suggest that a 
number of contradictory things are happening, which add up to a picture of 
uncertainty and even confusion. An example of this is their reaction to my 
discussion of unemployment. Another is their sneering reaction to my analysis 
of the complex effects of mechanization in agriculture. I argued that, up to 
1970, ‘white’ agriculture had not, as was widely believed, shed large numbers 
of regular black workers. The movement off the land was in part the result 
of population growth and in part the result of the displacement of labour- 
tenants resulting from the extension of large-scale, mechanized farming methods, 
etc. What happened was therefore very complicated. But, for Legassick and 
Innes, to describe a situation as complex is a sign that ‘Confusion here piles upon 
confusion’ (p. 457). They seem to expect that these complicated and messy 
processes must be fitted into some neat, simple theory. But such theories 
are worthless if imposed mechanistically. They have to be confronted with 
the evidence: i.e. with the complexity of life and with our imperfect (and 
inevitably biassed) ability to measure, grasp and organize that complexity. 
This requirement is what makes, say, Marx’s The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte so valuable to any serious analyst, Marxist or not. 

This is not an attack on theory, or on contemporary Marxism. But loose 
theorizing, untested against and unrelated to the evidence—to life—and not 
modified, whatever the evidence may bring forth, is the route to oversimplifi- 
cation and confusion, not to deeper understanding. In any case, could it 
not be left to readers to judge who has the ‘more fundamental’ approach ? 
The insistent claims of superiority, made by some of the neo-Marxists and 
their admirers, combined with sneering attacks on the liberals. have not made 
for good working relations in this field, such as one finds, for example, between 
Marxists and liberals working on India. 

The reason for this is, one suspects, not only that the neo-Marxists (with 
little justification) despise the liberals intellectually, but that they are unwilling 
to accept their bona fides, seeming to suspect them of being covert allies of 
white racism in South Africa, There are a number of instances in which 
Legassick and Innes cast doubt on my bona fides and these constitute the most 
serious cases of misrepresentation in their article. 

I completely reject their allegation (p. 476) that I was ‘condoning limitations 
on black working class bargaining power’ when I wrote, in 1974, that the 
government seemed to be moving against trade unionists ‘who are considered 
“‘political”,’ but not against ‘those who concentrate on industrial activity’. 
I was attempting to describe and analyse government strategy. Subsequent 
events proved this description wrong: in 1976 the government moved against 
the UTP unions which had deliberately tried to restrict themselves to 
33. ‘White Farming’, p. 7. 
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‘industrial’ activity. But, as is clear from my ‘Constructive Engagement’ paper, 
and my lobbying in the U.K. on behalf of the black unions,* I believe in full 
trade union rights for all unions, whether or not the government considers 
them ‘political’. 

I totally reject their assertion that my arguments ‘imply a future for South 
Africa couched within the framework of the apartheid state’ (p. 477). Nor 
do I think that my view about the need to avoid ‘over-mechanization’ is ‘within 
the mainstream’ of current government thinking in South Africa (p. 472). I 
am surprised that Legassick thinks it is. I thought his view was precisely the 
opposite, viz. that the government was encouraging mechanization within 
‘white’ South Africa in order to reduce the reliance on black labour®®*—a view 
which is only too plausible. In any case, whatever the twists and turns in 
government policy, does Legassick favour ‘over-mechanization’ ? 

Legassick and Innes wrongly represent me as accepting the first official 
estimate of unemployment of 54 per cent (presented in the 1972-77 Economic 
Development Programme) and imply that I somehow rely more heavily than 
others on official sources (p. 450-2). But I expressed reservations about this 
first estimate—as of all others—my view being summed up in the statement 
that we were ignorant of both the scale and the trend of unemployment.?® 
Furthermore, all the estimates of unemployment, including those which they 
accept, have to date been forced to use the official figures. They themselves 
approvingly cite (p. 452) the revised estimates now being produced by economists 
‘of the Office of the Prime Minister’s Economic Adviser’. 

When confronted by passages which even they cannot force into the false 
and rigid mould in which they cast my analysis, Legassick and Innes explain 
such passages away by phrases such as Lipton is ‘forced into a consideration 
of “costs”? as well as “gains”? of economic growth (p. 439); or Lipton ‘carefully 
refrains’ from discussing whether blacks, when moving into the same jobs as 
whites, get the same pay (p. 448). I reject these insinuations. I undertook 
the consideration of both the costs and benefits of growth willingly and freely. 
In discussing the advance of blacks into the same jobs as whites, I specifically 
stated that, ‘the fact that blacks are paid less than whites makes whites fear 
undercutting’.?? 

34, ‘Constructive Engagement’, p. 33, particularly the reference to Leylands and its 
F recognize the Metal & Allied Workers’ Union, which is usually regarded as 
35. See eg. M. Legassick, ‘Legislation, Ideology and Economy in Post-1948 South 
Africa’, Journal of Southern African Studies, October 1974. 

36. ‘White Farming’, p. 11. Nor was I, as Legassick and Innes claim, ‘disparaging’ 
of Professor Sadie’s estimate. I pointed out that this was zot an estimate of black unem- 
ployment, but of ‘unemployed, unspecified and peasants’ of all races. Those who had 
treated it as an unemployment estimate had therefore misread what Sadie said (in his 
article ‘Labour Supply in South Africa’, Volkskas Finance and Trade Review, December 
1971). I doubt whether serious researchers would think ‘disparaging’ my comment 
that this (and similar estimates) ‘requires revision and clarification of the concept of 


unemployment’—they would surely agree! 
37. ‘South Africa: Authoritarian Reform’, p. 249. 
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The opening paragraph of the Legassick-Innes paper seems to suggest that, 
in collaboration with Nixon and Kissinger, I (and others) cooked up the con- 
structive engagement strategy in order to save Western capitalism and the 
South African government. It may be flattering to be thought so influential; 
but it is depressing to see the debate reduced to this level of offensiveness and 
triviality. 


III. Is Constructive Engagement possible ? 

The constructive engagement strategy is based on the argument that economic 
growth has led to changes in the interests of important groups of capitalists in 
South Africa which has made apartheid less useful and/or more costly to them. 
This accounts for the growing pressures from progressive capitalists against 
some major aspects of apartheid (the job colour bar, the education and training 
bar, restrictions on mobility, restrictions on black home ownership and business 
opportunities).7® The fact that their interests and attitudes are changing in 
this way means that they are potential allies in what is likely to be a long and 
difficult battle to dismantle apartheid. 

Now apartheid (like ‘homeland’ agriculture) has many aspects of a ‘pre- 
capitalist formation’. Force, custom and race status—not free markets— 
allocate labour, housing, directorships, etc. Does a developing capitalism 
forever live off such a formation, in a sort of frozen symbiosis, or does it (as 
surely Marx would have argued) come into conflict with and eventually destroy 
it? 

It used to be a major theme of the neo-Marxists that capitalists need and 
support apartheid: that indeed their interests were the raison d’être for it. But 
as evidence has mounted of increasing business pressures against major aspects 
of apartheid, it has become less clear what their assessment is. Legassick and 
Innes say remarkably little about whether the interests of capital still require 
apartheid, apart from a single statement (without supporting evidence or analysis) 
that, ‘Western capitalism was propping up the apartheid state in South Africa: 
propping up the restructuring of South African capital’ (p. 476). 

Theorizing about the restructuring of capital, or the accumulation of capital, 
or about whether the rate of exploitation is rising or falling, does not tell us 
whether in South Africa today capitalists support what Johnstone described 
as such ‘core’ features of apartheid such as the wage, education, and trade 
union colour bars.3® This is obviously a central issue in the debate on con- 
structive engagement and one on which Legassick and Innes need to spell out 
where they stand. If important groups of capitalists are increasingly tending 
not to support apartheid, then this makes possible the option of cooperation 
with them. Whether or not this option is chosen, we ought to be aware of it. 


38. The evidence in support of this is set out in some of my papers e.g. ‘White Farming’ 
and, more fully and systematically, in Capitalists and Apartheid. 

39. F. A. Johnstone in his seminal paper ‘White Prosperity and White Supremacy in 
South Africa Today’, African Affairs, April 1970, 
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From my evidence that capitalists in South Africa increasingly lose from, 
and oppose, key features of apartheid, I infer that ‘constructive engagement’ 
with South African capitalism could weaken apartheid further. Conversely 
Legassick and Innes’s lack of analysis of class interests leads to the absence of 
a reasoned programme of political action. In an emotional climax to their 
paper, Legassick and Innes urge us to support ‘the most representative organiza- 
tion of the people of South Africa... The Congress Alliance, spearheaded 
by the African National Congress’, and its call for ‘total sanctions against 
South Africa’ (p. 476). 

I do not know how much support the Congress Alliance has. Nor do I think 
their sanctions policy is either implausible or indefensible (though I do not 
believe it is, at this moment, optimal). But I do question whether intellectuals, 
however engagés, should (a) seek support for a line of reasoning on the grounds 
that it is supported by a ‘majority’ of some group, or (b) state that a line of 
reasoning commands such ‘majority’ support without any evidence. Nor do I 
believe that they will best serve the interests of the movements they support by 
reassuring them in this manner. 

Since 1948, despite immense efforts and sacrifices, none of the internal 
opponents of the ruthless South African regime has met with much success. 
Nor, if they are honest, will its opponents pretend that they yet have any formulas 
likely to bring quick and sure success. Legassick and Innes are scornful of 
the pragmatic attitudes of Gatsha Buthelezi and Dr Ntnato Motlana. But while 
Buthelezi’s present aims might seem modest, he does at least have a political 
strategy and an organizational base within South Africa. 

Buthelezi, who according to a recent survey has the support of 44 per cent 
of blacks in major urban centres in the Transvaal and Natal,*° for the moment 
supports constructive engagement, arguing that a policy of disinvestment 
and/or confrontation against the well-organized and heavily-armed South 
African state would not succeed and would inflict very heavy economic and 
physical costs on blacks. His strategy seems to be one of trying to cajole 
progressive capital, both domestic and foreign, into cooperating’ with and 
supporting a programme for black advance. This programme is not limited 
to welfare measures, such as higher wages, important though these are, but 
includes more far-reaching structural changes such as the creation of equal 
employment opportunities and full trade union rights for blacks. 

While Buthelezi has made it clear that he eschews violence, he has not con- 
demned the guerillas, maintaining that it is not for him to condemn those who, 


40. Based ona survey by the Arnold-Bergstrasser Institut in Freiburg, West Germany. 
(Reported in Rand Daily Mail, 12 June 1978). ‘There are anxieties, however, among 
some supporters of Chief Buthelezi as to whether Inkatha gives sufficient priority to the 
need for a broader-based appeal, both in terms of widening its ‘ethnic’ base and in 
opening the leadership ranks to a wide range of talents. If Inkatha is to broaden its base, 
the Kwa-zulu administration, with which it is closely associated, will need to demonstrate 
clearly that it operates independently of advice from Pretoria. 
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having been imprisoned or driven into exile, have taken up arms against the 
institutionalized violence of the South African state. There are clearly a number 
of ways in which pressures can be exerted against apartheid. The strategy 
of constructive engagement is one which can help to promote limited but 
concrete changes now. 

The EEC Code of Conduct, and similar codes by South African and American 
firms, fit in well with Buthelezi’s strategy.44 His Inkatha movement (with 
over 150,000 paid-up members and some able organizers) has announced that 
it wishes to cooperate with the black unions in monitoring the implementation 
of the Codes. This provides an opportunity for foreign and local capital to 
consult and work directly with black labour and with an important black political 
movement in bringing about reforms in South Africa. The liberal lobbies 
(particularly the international trade union movement) and the governments 
of the EEC should encourage businessmen to cooperate with them. 

In applying pressures for change, first priority should be given to trade unions: 
progress on this front would mean that black workers could negotiate and bargain 
on their own behalf. It is promising that the EEC Code has moved away from 
the former preoccupation of the liberal lobbies with wage levels, towards giving 
priority to unions, rightly insisting on the need for workers to be able to choose 
freely the type of organizations and people who should represent them. Close 
scrutiny will be necessary of the recommendations of the Wiehahn Commission 
on industrial legislation (expected shortly) to assess whether these allow blacks 
full trade union rights, or whether they merely concede a truncated version 
of such rights which will, in the name of bogus integration, subordinate black 
workers to the white unions. . 

The second priority should be to compel employers to get rid of all forms of 
apartheid and job reservation barriers (whether legal or conventional) to black 
advance, both in the area of skilled jobs and in relation to managerial and board 
positions. This, like unions, is an advance that goes beyond meliorism or 
charitable handouts. It will erode a major aspect of apartheid—the job struc- 
ture—and put blacks in a better bargaining position, so that they can take care 
of their own interests. On these two issues companies should show clear and 
unambiguous signs of progress. 

Continued advance on real wages is desirable, but in a situation of high 
unemployment and increasing mechanization, this aspect of company policy 
must be looked at in a broader context. In many countries, multinationals 
have shown themselves willing to mechanize and raise the wage rates of a 
small elite at the cost of a loss of jobs. A regular social audit of companies in 
South Africa must ensure that their wage increases are not brought about 
in such a way as to reduce the level or growth of employment. External pres- 
sures to increase wages at a time of unemployment will obviously benefit those 


41. The EEC (and other) Employment Codes of Conduct are set out in Race Relations 
News March 1978 (South African Institute of Race Relations, Johannesburg), 
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with jobs, but this can be at the cost of the unemployed, and at the risk of 
encouraging an unduly capital-intensive growth path.” 'The key to higher black 
incomes is job creation and, for those in jobs, higher productivity via skills, 
the broken ratchet and promotion on merit—not artificial rises that cut 
employment. 

In relation to broader issues such as migrancy, housing and influx control, 
pressures should be put on companies to ameliorate conditions where they can 
and to campaign publicly for reforms. They should be made aware of the fact 
that the lobbies will be watching their pronouncements and efforts in these 
areas. But the major emphasis should be placed on what happens on the 
factory floor (in the job structure and in their relations with workers) where 
employers have more direct control. 

The enforcement of the Code will obviously be crucial and difficult. Adverse 
publicity is a first step. Other possibilities are concerted action by the inter- 
national trade union movement and by governments against erring companies, 
and a possible watchdog role for the (underemployed) European parliament. 

While policing of the Code, and exposure and sanctions against those in 
breach of it are essential, so are rewards (even if only in the negative sense of 
freedom from sanctions) for those who comply withit. Ifsanctions are imposed 
on those who comply with the Code, they are likely to reason that they might 
as well be hung for a sheep as for a lamb and there will be only minimal and 
grudging cooperation from them. 

This policy is not based on any naive reliance on the goodwill of Christian 
capitalists to bring about reform. The policy is based on the strategy of mobiliz- 
ing the self-interest of capitalists at a time when apartheid is becoming increas- 
ingly costly and inconvenient to them. The aim of the policy is to add to the 
costs of apartheid by penalizing those who support it, and to increase the 
benefits accruing to those who oppose it by (negative and/or positive) rewards. 
Recent allegations of sanctions busting in Rhodesia demonstrate the extent to 
which large companies (and those in government prepared to cooperate with 
them) are prepared to go to the very edges of (and possibly beyond) the law to 
make money. In South Africa this powerful motivation has, since the late 
1960s, led to considerable erosion of the job and education colour bars. Ina 
situation in which it is proving extremely difficult to bring about change, this 
self-interest can and should be harnessed to bring about the further erosion 
of apartheid. 

It is a pity that the international sports boycott has been tightened, even in 
those sports where there have been advances towards non-racial sport. Under- 
standably, in the wake of the Soweto shootings, the death of Biko, and the 
bannings of October 1977, the lobbies and foreign governments felt a complete 
revulsion against making any gestures towards South Africa. But ‘South 


42. See Trevor Bell’s recent evidence on the relationship between rising black wages 
and mechanization in ‘Capital-intensity and employment in South African Industry’, 
South African Journal of Economics, March 1978, Vol. 46. 
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Africa’ does not just consist of the government, but of a variety of people and 
groups, some of whom made considerable efforts to bring about change in this 
area. The lack of response to these efforts has reinforced the claim of the 
Right that ‘the outside world’ will not be satisfied, whatever the whites do—that 
what they want is to punish, not reform. This is psychologically and politically 
damaging to efforts to bring about change. The psychology of the 4 million 
whites is not the only factor that needs to be considered in relations with South 
Africa—but it is an important factor. Another, surely, is the moral duty of 
the lobbies, who are always exhorting the South African whites to do the 
‘right’ thing, despite the risks, to show some signs of moral and political courage 
themselves and to honour their promises, despite the unpopularity this may 
bring them. 

In debating the relationship between economic growth and political change, 
and the role of foreign capital in ‘propping up’ or eroding apartheid, we must 
admit that we are all skating on thin ice. We do not really know what would be 
the political effects of continued recession or renewed growth—or whether 
the withdrawal of foreign capital would make much difference either way. 
(In many countries, Marxists, and ‘structuralists’ too, argue—with rather good 
evidence—that foreign capital retards growth, by expatriating profits and 
discouraging domestic entrepreneurs!), This ignorance and uncertainty make 
it impossible to calculate the political effects of a policy of sanctions. 

The objects of the policy of constructive engagement are, admittedly, limited. 
While it is reasonable to assume that pressures could lead to improvements in 
welfare via wages, education, access to skilled jobs and trade union rights, we 
can say no more than that they are also likely to lead to an increase in black 
bargaining power. It is not possible to predict whether and when this might 
lead to broader political changes. 

Radicals reject this pragmatic, incrementalist approach with its limited but 
concrete gains. Instead of pressuring, negotiating and bargaining, they want 
polarization and confrontation, which they hope will lead to ‘total change’. 
But those who are fearful of the unpredictable consequences of such drastic 
methods, and sceptical as to whether, despite their high costs and risks, they 
ever do bring about ‘total change’ will not readily sacrifice the limited but 
concrete gains which a reformist strategy could help to deliver now. 

During the last couple of years, these limited socio-economic changes have 
been slowed by the recession and obscured by the increasing political repression 
and authoritarianism. As Legassick and Innes at times recognize, it has never 
been part of my argument that economic growth would lead to liberalization. 
The argument was that it would lead to pressures for deracialization and redistri- 
bution, although I recognized that the failure to advance politically could how- 
ever place serious limits on this process. But these limits have been even more 
severe than I expected, and I have come to agree with those who see political 
and institutional factors—in particular the vested interests of the National Party 
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and its bureaucracy, with their ability to control and manipulate the media and 
drum up a war psychosis among the whites—as a major obstacle to further 
change.** But I continue to disagree profoundly with the (unMarxist ?) view 
of the neo-Marxists that it is the economic interests of capitalists which con- 
stitute the major obstacle, within the white oligarchy, to the ending of apartheid, 
and hence to the establishment of fully capitalist, ‘free’ markets in labour, capital 
and commodities.” 


43. For example, F. van Zyl Slabbert in L. Thompson and J. Butler (eds) Change in 
Gontemporary South Africa (California, 1975) and L. Schlemmer, Privilege, Prejudice 
and Parties (South African Institute of Race Relations, Johannesburg, 1973). 

44, In the interests of brevity, I have not dealt with all the points raised by Legassick 
and Innes. Some of these points, for example the complaint that I have not attempted 
ʻa periodization of significant phases’ of South African development (p. 457), will to 
some extent be met by the analysis in my forthcoming book, which does attempt to take 
a longer historical view. 

45, [see page 68]. At first sight, there appears to be a conflict between this argument 
about the growth of employment in the ‘higher-wage’ sectors and Simkins’s argument in 
South African Unemployment: a black picture (Agency for Industrial Mission, Johannes- 
burg, 1978), which I have subsequently seen. In this latest paper he argues (p. 43-6) 
that employment in ‘the modern sector’ has ‘stagnated’ as a proportion of total employ- 
ment over the period 1965-76. But a closer look shows that we are not in conflict, 
because his ‘modern sector’ includes white agriculture which I have not here (nor in 
any of my other articles) included among the ‘higher-wage’ sectors. Adjusting his 
calculations to my definition would show his (all-race) figures for ‘higher-wage’ sector 
employment increasing both as a proportion of total employment and of total labour- 
force (from 57:7 per cent to 63-7 per cent and from 46-7 per cent to 51 per cent respec- 
tively) between 1965 and 1976. If Simkins’s figures were further adjusted to the base 
year 1960 (which is his usual base year: it is not clear why he has not used it in this 
instance) then this is likely to show a further increase in employment, as this period 
included some years of rapid growth. I am grateful to Norman Bromberger for his helpful 
comments on these apparent discrepancies. 


* 


GERMAN—SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE RELATIONS, 
IN THE NAZI ERA 


WILLIAM KIENZLE 


ACCORDING TO A recent article in Africa, the Federal Republic of Germany has 
revealed a ‘two-faced’ African policy based upon ‘abrasive pragmatism’. On 
the one hand, West Germany supports the economic and political aims of black 
Africa and condemns apartheid, yet on the other hand the Federal Republic 
carries on a very close relationship with the racist Republic of South Africa— 
a relationship based upon cooperation in trade, investment and military 
development.” 

Overall trade between the two nations has increased a great deal within the 
past several years. For example, German—South African trade increased by 
37 per cent in imports and 35 per cent in exports between 1972 and 1973. The 
only nation in Africa from which West Germany imports more goods than from 
South Africa is Libya, the Federal Republic’s chief oil supplier. West German 
economic experts also view South Africa as a ‘treasure house’ of minerals and 
raw materials. Therefore, there is little chance that trade between Germany 
and South Africa will decrease in the next few years.’ 

Africa and other sources have alleged that the West Germans have gone 
beyond the bounds of ordinary trade and have been involved in supplying the 
South Africans with weapons and technical aid in the military sphere.* Federal 
Republic officials, such as UN Ambassador Riidiger Wechman, have denied 
this and at the same time have attacked the apartheid system and South African 
control of Namibia. However, sales of heavy military trucks and anti-tank 
missiles (jointly developed by France and West Germany) have been confirmed 
as being part of Germany’s dealings with South Africa. In addition, Africa 
alleges that German rocket experts have been working with the South Africans 
and that the two nations have been cooperating in uranium research.’ Most 
disturbing of all are reports that West Germany and South Africa have been 
cooperating in chemical-biological warfare research.® 

All this cooperation, coincident with German, support of the Bantustan policy, 
has convinced the author of the Africa article that the Germans are much more 
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sympathetic to the racial philosophy and policies of apartheid than they would 
admit publicly. In fact, the article concludes that: 


By joining the Pretoria Government in its efforts to give apartheid a human 
face abroad while keeping the foundations of apartheid secure at home, West 
Germany has entered the new ‘era of detente’ insouthern Africa by taking sides 
with the forces trying to perpetuate apartheid, a racial policy which is in 
many ways reminiscent of the Nazi super race doctrine.’ 


The last words of this article illustrate that at least some of South Africa’s 
and West Germany’s critics look back to the Nazi era in comparing the present 
policies of the Afrikaner government to those of Hitler’s Third Reich, especially 
in the area of trade.® 

German-South African trade dated back to 1910, and except for a four year 
suspension during the First World War, it continued through the Nazi period 
until South Africa’s declaration of war in 1939 against Hitler. The year 1928, 
with the signing of a treaty of commerce and navigation between Germany and 
South Africa, was the peak year of the pre-Nazi period. During 1928, South 
Africa imported £5,895,212 worth of German goods and exported £5,890,000 
worth of goods to Germany.?® As it would during both the Nazi period and 
the current decade, German~South African trade in the 1920s emphasized the 
exchange of South African raw materials for German manufactured goods." 

From the beginning of the Nazi era, Haljmar Schacht and other German 
economic experts realized that any economic advancement had to be sustained 
by foreign trade. With this idea in mind, along with the realization that it 
would be impractical to create many raw materials synthetically, the Germans 
arrived at their barter policy; a policy which could easily be focussed on South 
Africa.” In the case of South Africa, however, the exchange of raw materials 
for manufactured goods did not constitute a pure barter system, but was based 
upon ‘a valuation of terms in money as between South Africa and Germany’. 
Stated simply, Germany would receive a certain amount of wool and other 
materials from the Union, for which German importers paid in cash or bonds; 
the Union would receive like amounts of manufactured goods for which South 
African importers would pay through their accounts in German banks. The 


7. ‘Bonn Arms South Africa’, p. 36. 

8. This article has been adapted from a chapter of German Policy towards the Union of 
South Africa, 1933-1939, an unpublished doctoral dissertation written by this author in 
1974 for the Department of History of the Pennsylvania State University. 

9. Karlheinz Blank, Die Handelisbeziehungen zwischen Südafrika und Deutschland 
1919-1957 (Bonn, Ludwig Réhrscheid Verlag, 1958), pp. 54-5; quoted from South 
African and German trade statistics. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Eric Phipps to John Simon, 22 May 1935, nr. 3., C4172/635/18/Foreign Office 
ey aoe Print (FOCP)/433/2/Economic Affairs/Public Record Office, Great Britain 
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basic advantage to each nation was that they were guaranteed of selling a ceftain 
amount of material they needed to sell and would receive guaranteed amounts of 
goods that were essential for import.14 

A combination of negotiations aimed at amending the 1928 treaty and the 
visit of South African Minister of Railways Oswald Pirow to Germany during 
July and August 1933 eventually led to the signing of a trade agreement which 
set the course of German-South African trade for the next five years. In 
principle the agreement fulfilled the requirements of Schacht’s bilateral 
programme. | 

The first ‘Barter Agreement’ (officially titled ‘Commercial Agreement 
between the Union of South Africa and the German Reich’) was signed on 
31 December 1934 and took effect on 1 January 1935. Essentially the agreement 
provided for the exchange of German manufactured goods for South African 
wool and other raw materials in a total amount not to exceed 2-4 million pounds 
sterling and set 30 September 1935 as the date for Union imports from Germany 
to equal German wool purchases. In order to simplify currency exchange, 
South Africa opened special accounts in specified German banks on behalf of 
Union importers. The London Times accurately defined the overall agreement 
as being aimed solely at the securing of the entry of Union wool into Germany 
and providing for an efficient method of German payment for wool.® 

Now that Nazi Germany had formalized her position as a customer of South 
African wool, German buyers began to participate vigorously in bidding against 
British and French wool firms.’® British sources estimated that the wool 
agreement enabled South Africa to ‘improve exports to Germany substantially’ 
during the 1934-5 period.?’ 

By the summer of 1935, the German and Union governments had negotiated 
an extension of the first barter agreement and were discussing a new agreement 
for the next trade year. The extension, or amendment, called for a three month 
extension of the first agreement to 30 November 1935, and included increases 
in articles such as mohair, hides and skins, sausage casings, aloes, wattle bark, 
extract maize, dried fruit and raisins, manganese ore, scrap ore, chrome ore, 
scrap iron, asbestos, hardwood, industrial diamonds and karakul skins. These 
items, along with the additional wool, increased the value of the agreement by 
£460,000.48 

In order to facilitate the further extension of trade the German government 
invited J. Lamont, the South African trade representative, to Berlin late in 
1935.for discussions relating to the future of trade relations between the two 
countries. Lamont and his German counterparts, Dr Schacht among them, 


14. London Times, 11 December 1934, p. 12. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Cape Times, 21 March 1935, p. 11. 

17. Phipps to Simon, 20 February 1935, no. 82, C1413/679/18/FOCP/Germany/408/ 
65/PRO; Phipps estimated that the wool trade was a major factor in a *7 per cent increase 
in German Trade with the African continent in 1934 (2:2-2-9 per cent), 

18. London Times, 10 May 1935, p. 13; Cape Times, 11 May 1935, p. 13. 
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participated in talks relating to currency exchange. These representatives also 
outlined plans for the next wool agreement, contemplated for the following 
trade year. The Lamont visit set the pattern for the negotiations of the next 
five annual agreements.?® 

In form, these agreements consistently provided for a set amount of wool and 
other raw materials to be sent to Germany, authorized special accounts in 
German banks for South African firms, and established a method by which the 
respective governments could record and monitor products being imported. 
The treaties also established a system for the balancing of profits and the sharing 
of losses.2° One substantial difference between the fifth (1938-9) and sixth 
(1939-40) agreements and preceding four was that the Germans convinced 
the Union government to eliminate gold as a medium of exchange.?! 

Although each wool treaty was almost identical in form to the others, the 
amounts of goods provided for increased substantially from one agreement to 
the next.” Increases in the amounts of wool imported by Germany accounted 
for a large proportion of each overall increase. The first agreement allocated 
a total of £2-25 million worth of wool for export to Germany; by the sixth 
agreement the total had reached £37 million.”* 

As trade increased, spokesmen for both nations emphasized the importance 
of the wool pacts, as well as the cordiality of economic relations in general 
between, Germany and the Union. H. O. Frielinghaus, a Port Elizabeth wool 
merchant, characterized the first wool agreement as ‘one of the best things 
possible for the South African wool market’.24 Finance Minister N. C. 
Havenga contended that the wool agreements in effect saved the Union wool 
market, and that the chief beneficiaries of the wool pacts would always be the 
South African wool farmers.” 


19. Wiehl to Berlin, 21 November 1935, nr. 46, Germany, Auswärtige Amt., Files and 
Microfilms of the German Foreign Ministry Archives, U.S. Department of State and the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace (Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1966), 
T-120 series, serial 3016; hereafter referred to as Germ., AA, T-120/serial no./National 
Archives; Wiehl to Berlin, 22 November 1935, nr. 48; Trade Relations Report on S.A., 
16 June 1936; Wiehl to Berlin, 4 August 1936; Weyrauch to Berlin, 21 August 1936; 
Benzler (Berlin) to Pretoria, 4 September 1936, zu W VI; Riiter (Pretoria) to Berlin, 
report, 12 July 1937, nr. 54; Weber to Berlin, 30 June 1937, Ibid. 
20. Legation of the Union of South Africa, Berlin, to von Neurath, Trade Agreement 
between ist September 1937 and 31st August 1938, 10 September 1937; repetition on 
15 September 1938, for fifth agreement; Gie to Neurath, 10 September 1937, secret 
addendum to fourth agreement, Ibid. 
ee pest Agreement, Ibid., Cape Times, 8 September 1938, p. 18. 

2. id. 
23. London Times, 24 December 1936, p. 11; Cape Times, 8 January 1937, p. 17; Weber, 
report on renewal of SA-German trade treaty, 1 July 1937; Legation of SA to von 
Neurath, 10 September 1938; Wiehl and Clodius to Pretoria, 20 February 1938, W VI 
GB 517; Gie to Ribbentrop, ref. to amendment to 4th agreement, 14 March 1938; 
Bodenstein to Min. Plenipotentiary, Germany, 19 September 1938; Bodenstein to 
Leitner, 19 August 1939, text of 6th agreement, Germ., AA, T-120/3016. 
24. The Natal Advertiser, 4 January 1936, p. 6. During 1934-5, Durban markets 
sold 52,317 bales and 23,558 bags of wool; after the first agreement the totals rose to 
64,859 bales and 18,982 bags in 1935-6. 
25. Cape Times, 10 July 1935 p #4 
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German spokesmen echoed South African satisfaction with trade relations. 
Dr Schacht attributed the cordial economic relations to the many bonds of 
blood linking the Union and the Reich. Luther Bohlen, Director of the 
German-Afrika shipping line, expressed his satisfaction with Union-German 
trade relations at a dinner at the German Afrika Club in Hamburg during 
Lamont’s May 1935 visit to Germany.’ Hans Croon, Deputy Leader of the 
German, Textile Industry, commented at the meeting of the Export Board of 
Wuppertal, Westphalia, in 1938 that “Germany is the greatest customer of the 
Union, on the world market’.?8 

Much of this public optimism could be justified, for by 1938 Germany had 
become South Africa’s principal foreign wool customer. According to a 
report quoted from the Koelnische Zeitung in June 1939, South Africa had 
exported 195 million pounds of wool during the July 1938 to April 1939 period, 
of which Germany had bought 77 million pounds, Britain 32 million, and the 
French 40 million.*® Communications between the two governments on the 
eve of World War II indicated that a mutual confidence continued to exist in 
relation to the wool agreements and that each side had hopes for further 
Increases in wool trade.*° 

In exchange for South African wool, Germany exported a variety of manufac- 
tured goods to the Union. Not long after Berlin and Pretoria signed the first 
wool agreement, South Africa revealed that German firms had agreed, during 
secret negotiations running parallel to the wool talks, to sell a large quantity of 
railway freight cars to the Union. South Africa had ordered 500 such cars, 
at 3,800 marks each, to be delivered in six months. In view of the fact that this 
order was larger than the one placed with the British for 450 cars, Germany 
considered the deal a ‘remarkable success’.*! 

During the next few years, German firms continued to export railway goods 
to South Africa. For example, in 1936 Henschel u. Sohn of Cassel and 
Maschinenbau AG of Berlin sold twenty-four heavy passenger train locomotives 


26. Ibid., 17 July 1936, p. 16. 

27. Ibid., 11 July 1936, p. 4. By 1937, the German-—Afrika (Woermann) line added 
two new ships to the line, significantly named the Pretoria and Windhoek. ‘The total of 
ships sailing between Germany and the Union increased from 51 in 1933 to 118 in 1937, 
Ibid., 13 January 1939, p. 17. 

28. Ibid., 14 July 1938, p. 12. 

29. Koelnische Zeitung, quoted in Cape Times, 2 June 1939, p. 115 Leitner, report, 
3 February 1939, nr. 10, Germ., AA, T-120/3016/NA; Illustrierte Zeitung (Berlin), 
8 December 1938, p. 848. 

30. Leitner to Pirow, 15 May 1939, nr. 612-72; Leitner to Bodenstein, 7 June 1939, 
nr. 612~72, Germ., AA, T-120/3016. 

31. Cape Times, 31 October 1935, p. 14. The following table illustrates the amount of 
sets goods South Africa imported from several European nations between 1935 and 
193 


Railway Materials (in £1,000) Locomotives 
Nation 1935 1937 1938 1935 1938 

Belgium 254 212 430 —— — 
Britain 263 255 205 320 890 
Germany 157 258 502 380 2,152 


Karlheinz Blank, Die Handelsbeziehungen, pp. 58-61. 
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to the Union at a price of 3 million marks (£250,000). This order represented 
an increase of eighteen over the number of locomotives bought by the South 
Africans from Germany during 1935.3? 

The Germans were also anxious to export automobiles to South Africa. In 
1935, Detlof Baron von Oertzen, President of the Auto Union of Germany and 
a friend of the Führer, visited the Union amid speculation that he had come to 
complete an important automobile transaction with South Africa. While both 
von Oertzen and Pretoria denied that the visit was aimed at anything other than 
‘general’ economic discussions, there was little doubt that both sides were 
interested in dealing in automobiles.*? Throughout the 1936-9 period, the 
appearance of many DKW, Adler and Opel advertisements in South African 
newspapers illustrated the desire of German firms to sell automobiles to the 
Union,’ as did communications between German auto dealers in South Africa 
and the German government.*® In August 1939 A. J. Bosman, a Union trade 
representative in Berlin, presented the German Foreign Office with a letter, 
signed by D. F. Malan and other Nationalists from the Transvaal, which 
requested an increase in the number of German cars sold in South Africa. 
Bosman told the Germans that Afrikaners had a strong preference for German 
cars.*6 

Perhaps the most important item, though not the most heavily exported one, 
was the airplane. As early as May 1933 German officials in the Union had 
noted Oswald Pirow’s growing interest in expanding South African Airways, 
and also in bringing the Airways under Union government control. With this 
in mind, coupled with the knowledge that Pirow had always taken a pro-German 
stance, the Germans contemplated a possible ‘ten year monopoly’ on the Union 
aircraft market. Junkers, Germany’s principle aircraft manufacturer, would 
fall heir to this ‘bonanza’ if the Germans could follow through on their plans.®” 

The first indication of cooperation between South Africa and Germany in 
relation to aircraft did not come in the form of exports of planes to the Union, 
but in an arrangement for cooperation between SAA and Lufthansa. This 


32. London Times, 7 March 1936, p. 11. 
33. Cape Times, 17 December 1935, p. 18. 
34. These appeared in the Cape Times, the Rand Daily Mail, the Natal Advertiser, and 
others. On one occasion, in the mid-part of 1936, the Cape Times included a special 
section dealing with automobiles, featuring the Opel and DEW, Cape Times, 20 May 1936, 
section #2; 10 April 1936, pp. 22-30. 
35, Leitner, report on DKW in Transvaal, 24 December 1938, nr. 85, Germ., AA, 
T-120/3016/NA;3 18 Dec. 1937, nr. 70; Riiter (Berlin), 1 December 1936, nr. 54 zu W 
VI GB 2021, Ibid. The table which follows illustrates the numbers of automobiles 
imported into the Union from several countries: 

Automobiles exported to South Africa 


Nation 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Britain 6,728 6,192 6,393 3,698 
USA 14,018 21,160 21,819 13,345 
Germany 569 1,115 2,548 2,836 


Karlheinz Blank, op.cit. p. 61. 
36. Bosman to Rüter, 17 August 1939, Germ., AA, T-120/356/NA 
37. Report on Airways in South Africa, 17 May 1933, nr. 19, Pol. III, Ibid., T-120/3404. 
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arrangement provided for the scheduling of special ‘transfer flights’ by which 
Lufthansa would act as an extension of SAA flights to Athens, Greece. 
Lufthansa Junkers trimotor planes would pick up the South African passengers 
in Athens and from there fly them to the rest of central Europe. Meanwhile, 
Pirow and the German aircraft industry laid much of the groundwork for 
aircraft imports to the Union during the South African Minister’s first visit to 
Germany in July and August 1933. Having expressed his wish that ‘only 
Junkers planes fly in South Africa’, Pirow met with State Secretary K. Milch, a 
representative of the Reich Commissioner for Air Travel, on 31 July. It was at 
this meeting that the Junkers~SAA question was discussed, and the plans for 
selling Junkers planes to South Africa were made.*® 

South Africa began buying Junkers planes shortly after this agreement, with 
an order for several JU 52’s and JU 86’s in 1935. In 1936 Junkers sold three 
more planes to the Union at a total cost of £73,000,*° and during the following 
year, SAA ordered four more Junkers aircraft, three JU 52’s and one JU 86.*! 
By late 1938, South African Airways was flying more Junkers planes than any 
other aircraft. In fact, during Oswald Pirow’s November 1938 visit to Germany, 
he informed Foreign Minister Ribbentrop that the Union ‘wanted to establish 
a double airline to Europe via both West and East Africa, for which they would 
like to use Junkers aircraft exclusively’. 

As a consequence of the extensive sales of Junkers aircraft to South Africa, 
the two countries had to negotiate a special agreement in March 1937 dealing 
with the ‘reciprocal recognition of efficiency certificates for aircraft and aircraft 
motors’. This agreement allowed German experts to inspect and certify 
aircraft and aircraft parts destined for South Africa which then accepted the 
word of the German experts as to the quality of the merchandise.* 


38. Cape Times, 8 October 1935, p. 16. 

39. Report on planned visit of Railways Min. Pirow to Germany (Pretoria), 8 May 1933, 
Pol. III, nr. 884/33; Report on Pirow’s visit, Bülow to Pretoria, 8 and 14 August 1933, 
Pol. II, T-120/3404. 

40. UG, House of Assembly Debates, 4th session, 7th Parliament, 20 March 1936, 
col, 1634-1635. At this session, Pirow listed the types of aircraft being offered to the 
Union by American, British, German and Italian firms. Although Junkers did not offer 
the lowest tenders, and the Tender Board initially recommended that South Africa buy 
the American DC-2 plane, Pirow overruled the Board because the Junker, in his opinion, 
was a ‘superior’ aircraft. 

Al. Cape Times, 8 January 1937, p. 17. The following table illustrates the values of 
aircraft imports into South Africa from 1934-8: 


Totals From 
Year (in £1,000) Germany 
1934 5 4-9 
1935 19 15 
1936 470 150 
1937 281 180 
1938 294 225 


Karlheinz Blank, op. cit. p. 61. 
42. Memorandum by Foreign Minister v. Ribbentrop, Berlin, 18 November 1939, 
no. 257, Germany, Auswärtige Amt., Documents on German Foreign Policy (hereafter 
referred to as DGEFP), series D, v. IV, no. 270, p. 335. 
43. For note 43 see next page. 
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It might be appropriate to mention the ‘Lockheed style’ scandal which arose 
concerning South Africa’s involvement with Junkers. Colonel C. F. Stallard, 
Dominion Party spokesman and vehemently anti-Nazi campaigner in the House 
of Assembly, discovered in early 1935 that an ‘improper’ relationship most 
likely existed between South African Airways and Junkers. A certain Mr 
Hoepfner, allegedly a former employee of Junkers and a German national, had 
been appointed as commercial and technical superintendent of SAA immediately 
after the Union government had taken over the airline. According to Stallard, 
Hoepfner, while sending a letter of resignation to Junkers in 1934, indicated 
that he would continue to take care of Junkers business in South Africa, since it 
would be ‘practically impossible for you to nominate a reliable representative 
immediately’.44 Moreover, Hoepfner had informed Junkers that ‘... all our 
efforts are now directed at slipping as much Junkers material as possible 
here...’.4° Stallard pointed out that he had a whole notebook full of similar 
letters, obtained in some manner which the MP would not disclose to the 
House. In essence, Stallard wanted to open an investigation of Hoepfner’s 
connection with Junkers in order to establish whether Hoepfner actually had 
collaborated with Junkers at the expense of South African Airways.“ 

Although Stallard did not succeed in convincing the House to take up an 
investigation of Hoepfner, SAA did reveal plans to dismiss Hoepfner before the 
end of April 1935. During the course of the debate regarding this particular 
issue, Pirow, jumping to the defence of both Hoepfner and Junkers, insisted 
that Junkers aircraft were ‘better than any British machine on the market’,*’ 
and that he saw nothing wrong with attempts by Hoepfner to ‘honestly and 
legally look for Junker’s business’.4® 

The evidence presented by Stallard, along with the evidence revealed earlier 
about German plans for ‘flooding the market’ in the Union with German 
planes, most certainly indicated that the Germans were not above employing 
means that at least some South Africans considered unethical. There was 
little doubt that at best Hoepfner represented what one might call a classic 
case of conflict of interest to the detriment, as critics saw it, of the South Africans. 

At the time of Pirow’s 1938 visit to the Reich, rumours and reports circulated 
that the Union desired to buy yet another class of manufactured goods from 
Germany—weapons. Pirow did discuss the possibility with the Reich Minister 


43, Text: Agreement between the Union of South Africa and the German Reich 
concerning the reciprocal recognition of efficiency certificates for aircraft and aircraft 
motors imported as merchandise from one country to the other, Capetown, 16 March 
1937, League of Nations Treaty Series (League of Nations Publications), no. 4378, vol. 108. 
If any country received an ‘advantage’ from this treaty, it would have been Germany, 
since South Africa did not export aircraft to the Reich. 

44. UG, House of Assembly Debates, 3rd session, 7th Parliament, 22 March 1935, cols. 
3602-3654. 
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for Armaments, but the Germans actually refused to sell arms to South Africa,*® 
This refusal was not strange in view of the world situation at the time, South 
Africa being a potential ally of the Commonwealth against Germany, but was 
ironic in view of the current situation. The Union of South Africa and Nazi 
Germany allegedly were much closer ideologically than are the ‘reformed’ 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Republic of South Africa, but the Nazis 
would not sell South Africa arms while the Federal Republic is supplying 
weapons and advice to the Republic of South Africa. 

That trade with South Africa was important to Germany is obvious. The 
German government showed concern throughout the period that not enough 
was being done to increase trade between the two nations. In a note to Hans 
Dieckhoff, the Director of Department III of the German Foreign Office, 
Minister to South Africa Emil Wiehl expressed the hope that Berlin could 
increase exports to South Africa during 1936, and that perhaps Oswald Pirow’s 
forthcoming visit to Germany (1938) could be exploited for that purpose.” 
Later in 1936 Otto von Bismarck of the Foreign Office indicated in a telegram 
to London that the raw materials present in South Africa and the British 
colonies were very important to the Reich.*! Even after the outbreak of the 
war and the resultant break in Union—German trade relations, the Economics 
Ministry was considering methods of continuing the importation of vital South 
African raw materials into the Reich. In early October'1939, Herr Beye of the 
Economics Ministry, attached to the Foreign Office, issued a report outlining 
just such a scheme for the maintenance of the flow of South African goods into 
Germany. Beye felt that it would be possible to import industrial diamonds 
through Dutch or Belgian firms, manganese through Belgian companies, chrome 
by way of Turkey and Sweden, and other materials through Liibbert’s Overseas 
Trust Corporation of Rotterdam. He also concluded that vanadium could be 
imported from South West Africa through other neutral firms. Essentially, 
this proposal counted on various overseas trust firms and neutral steamers 
providing the means for secretly supplying the Reich with materials that 
formerly had been most easily acquired from South Africa. Such considera- 
tions underline the significance to Germany of South African trade despite its 
modest volume.® 

Similarly, the South African government considered trade with Germany to 
be important. Despite the fact that leftists, pro-British Dominion Party 
members such as Colonel Stallard, anti-German or anti-Nazi newspapers, the 
Jewish business community and the Jewish and communist-backed South 
African Trades and Labour Council all complained about and in some instances 
49. Dieckoff, Berlin, report on Pirow’s visit, 22 November 1938, Pol. X, 5053/38, 
Germ., AA, T-120/318/NA. 

Si a to Dieckhoff, Cape Town, 17 May 1936, DGFP, series C, vol. IV, no. 333, 
Ei, Bismarck to London, 15 October 1936, nr. 215, Germ., AA, T-120/2735/NA. 
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sponsored boycotts of German imports, total wool sales and trade between 
Pretoria and Berlin increased during the entire period in question.5? Indeed, 
certain representatives of the South African government such as Oswald Pirow 
and Finance Minister Havenga worked very hard for trade with the Third Reich. 

In the final analysis, it must be said that Germany and the Union of South 
Africa together considered trade to be perhaps the most important, and certainly 
the most rewarding facet of their relationship. Germany needed raw materials 
from any nation willing to sell, and South Africa needed increases in her wool 
sales as well as sources for manufactured goods. There also seems to be little 
doubt that the ‘bond of blood’ which Haljmar Schacht cited as existing between 
the two nations was more than an expression of rhetoric to South African 
politicians, such as Oswald Pirow, who encouraged expanded economic relations 
between the Union and the Reich. 

Interestingly enough, the Africa article cited earlier seems to indicate that 
present trade relations between West Germany and the Republic of South 
Africa are every bit as close as trade relations were between Nazi Germany and 
the Union of South Africa prior to World War II. In fact, as mentioned, 
exchanges at present include military hardware and technical assistance, 
something which was not apparent in Nazi-South African relations. Whether 
this economic thrust is motivated by racial sympathies for South Africa, however, 
is not so clear. What is known is that Nazi Germany also pursued commercial 
ties with South Africa and that in the 1930s such a policy not only yielded 
significant economic gains but was indeed linked to Nazi racial theory and 
practice. Nowadays, however, the realities of international politics have 
supplanted supposed ideological differences in trade relations between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Republic of South Africa. 


53. Cape Times, 25 February 1937, p. 18; Rand Daily Mail, 5 August 1935, p. 7; The 
Guardian (South African leftist paper), 2 September 1938, p. 4; Umsebenzi, 24 October 
1936, p. 3; Natal Daily News, 26 October 1936, p. 4; Rand Daily Mail, 29 May 1936, 
p. 10; Bantu World, 23 December 1933,p.1; UG, House of Assembly Debates, 3rd session, 
7th Parliament, 19 February 1935, col. 1755; Umsebenzi, 22 August 1936, p. 1; Rand 
Daily Mail, 17 January 1939, p. 10; Wiehl to Foreign Minister, 30 August 1933, 
T-120/5023; Wiehl to Foreign Minister, Report on Jewish boycott, 4 December 1934, 
nr. 973/547/Ibid. On several occasions on the eve of World War II, various South 
African city councils, including Cape Town and Durban, refused to take German bids 
for electrical equipment despite the fact that the German bids were much lower than 
British or other bids. Cape Times, 13 June 1939, p. 12. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN Lagos and Washington were decidedly cool from 1966 
until about September 1977. The main source of disagreement between the 
two countries had been what appropriate policies should be adopted towards the 
white supremacist regimes in Southern Africa,! although there were other 
reasons such as the refusal of the US Administration not only to sell arms to the 
Federal Military Government during the Nigerian civil war (1967-70) but also 
to permit, if not to connive at, the massive pro-‘Biafra’ propaganda campaign 
during and after the war, as well as the tough and the uncompromizing style of 
the Nixon-Ford Administrations in dealing with Third World countries. The 
American importation of chrome from Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) until the repeal of 
the Byrd Amendment led to an anti-American outburst in Nigeria. Similarly, 
the Ford note to all the OAU member states on the eve of the extraordinary 
summit meeting of African leaders in Addis Ababa early in January 1977, 
designed to influence their attitudes to the Angolan imbroglio, provoked bitter 
official attack against the US by the then Nigerian Head of State, General 
Murtala Muhammed, who described the note as ‘an insult to the African 
leaders’. The tragic assassination of General Muhammed on 13 February 1976 
during the abortive coup of Lt.-Col. B. S. Dimka led to anti-American demon- 
strations by university students in Lagos and other parts of the Federation, with 
the positive encouragement of the Federal Military Government which rightly 
or wrongly suspected the involvement of the CIA in the attempted coup. On 
two occasions, the FMG under General Olusegun Obasanjo refused to allow 
Dr Henry Kissinger, the then American Secretary of State, to visit Lagos during 
his shuttle diplomacy over Southern Africa late in 1976. Indeed, in October 
1976, the Obasanjo regime rejected the Anglo-American proposals for the 
settlement of the Rhodesian, crisis.* 

Yet within a year of this series of unfriendly episodes American—Nigerian 
relations had become so relaxed that in October 1977 General Obasanjo paid 
the first state visit by any Nigerian Head of State to the US since independence. 
A return state visit to Nigeria by President Carter, the first by an incumbent 


E Aluko is a member of the Department of International Relations at the University of 
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1. The use of the term ‘Southern Africa’ in this article is deliberately confined to 
Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), Namibia, and South Africa, and not to countries already indepen- 
dent in that sub-region. 

2. The Federal Military Government condemned the Anglo-American constitutional 
proposals for Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) of late 1976 as a hoax. These proposals provided 
inter alia for the establishment of two main governing bodies: the Council of State with 
egual representation between the white and the black, and the cabinet with a black 
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American President to any African country, took place late in March 1978. 
Washington and Lagos regarded both visits as a success. Apart from this, 
General Obasanjo had in September 1977 come out strongly in favour of the 
Anglo-American settlement proposals on Rhodesia.? Indeed, it was suggested 
in West Africa that the trip of General Obasanjo to the five front-line states 
early in September 1977 was principally made to persuade the leaders of these 
countries to embrace the proposals. During his visit to Lusaka, while his 
host, President Kaunda, was still expressing reservations about them, Obasanjo 
declared that the proposals were reasonable and should be supported. Thus 
within less than a year Nigeria has moved from being a critic of the US over 
Southern Africa to being an American ally in the struggle for human rights 
and justice in that part of the continent. 

This development raises a number of questions. First, what brought about 
the American—Nigerian entente? Second, what has been the effect of this 
understanding on their bilateral relations? Third, what has been its impact on 
Southern Africa? Fourth, are the Russians to have any role in the American- 
Nigerian campaign against the white supremacist regimes? Fifth, will the 
understanding between Washington and Lagos endure? ‘This article will 
attempt, tentatively, to answer these questions. 


The Reasons for ‘Entente’ 


There were a number of reasons on both sides for the newly established 
understanding between Lagos and Washington. The first was the apparent 
convergence of interests over Southern Africa between the two countries. The 
second, on the Nigerian side, was the ‘Young’ factor; and the realistic re- 
appraisal of Nigeria’s role in Southern Africa. The third, on the American 
side, was the greater priority given to African affairs in American foreign policy; 
the readiness of the Carter Administration not to see the conflict in Southern 
Africa merely in the context of the cold war; its preparedness to consult Nigeria 
and other important African states over African problems; and its political 
style of co-operation with Third World countries rather than the confrontation 
that characterized the Nixon—Ford—Kissinger era. 

Although all American governments since 1960 maintained that they were 
committed to African independence and liberation from racial and other social, 
political, and economic oppression, the Carter Administration has been the first 
to declare that its ultimate aim in South Africa is the establishment of the 
principle of ‘one man, one vote’, which is what Nigeria wants. This was a 
distinct reversal of previous positions. During the short period of Kissinger’s 
preoccupations with Southern Africa, his aim had been a trade-off strategy 
whereby South Africa would help to put pressure on Rhodesia to accept the 
principle of majority rule in return for a more sympathetic attitude from the US 
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to the apartheid Republic at the United Nations and elsewhere. In contrast 
to the ‘Realpolitik’ overtones of the Kissinger era with its cynical attitude 
towards repressive but strategically important regimes, President Carter has 
sought to project a liberal image abroad with emphasis on global justice, equity, 
and human rights. He has especially advocated reforms towards the establish- 
ment of black majority rule in all the territories under the white supremacist 
regimes in Southern Africa. Although he has since watered down some of his 
far-reaching commitment to global justice and human rights because of the 
rigours of the real world, there has been no doubt in Lagos that his commitment 
to the cause of freedom, human dignity, and majority rule in Southern Africa is 
sincere. Indeed, the Carter Administration publicly pursued its campaign 
against racist regimes in such a way as to earn the open hostility of Mr John 
Vorster, the South African Prime Minister, who in a bitter attack in October 
1977 accused the Washington government of trying to dictate policies’ for South 
Africa. All this went a long way to endear President Carter to the Nigerian 
leaders. 

Another important factor that has brought the two countries together has been 
the appointment of Mr Andrew Young by President Carter as the American 
Ambassador to the UN. This has been a shrewd and successful choice by 
President Carter at least in terms of American relations with black Africa. 
Apart from the fact of his being black, which to some extent was an advantage 
in dealing with the African black leaders, Andrew Young had long before his 
appointment to the UN early in 1977 established close ties with some of the 
present Nigerian leaders, including the Commissioner for External Affairs 
Brigadier Joe Garba. To them Young’s reputation for defending the interests 
of black Americans and the African people remains impeccable. In addition, 
unlike most of his predecessors in the UN, he is a personal friend of President 
Carter as well as a member of his cabinet. These attributes, together with his 
early controversial pronouncements on majority rule in Southern Africa,° 
endeared Mr Young to the Nigerian leaders, and this has become a critical 
factor in cultivating close Nigerian—American relations. 

A realistic re-appraisal of Nigeria’s role in Southern Africa which took place 
during 1977 was also an important factor in aligning the FMG with the Carter 
Administration in dealing with the white minority regimes in Southern Africa. 
Prior to early 1977 the Nigerian leaders had believed that only through armed 


5. For details see Jack Spence, ‘Detente in Southern Africa’, in International Affairs 
(London), January 1977. 

6. For further details of this see America’s Goal: A Foreign Policy Based on Moral 
Values; an Address of President Carter at Notre Dame University, Indiana, 22 May 1977. 
7. The Observer (London), 23 October 1977. 

8. The tough stand taken by the Carter Administration to the alleged role of Cuba and 
sa USSR in the Shaba invasion of May 1978 was welcomed by Mr Vorster as being 
realistic. 

9. While to the Nigerian leaders Mr Young is a champion of African independence, and 
African rights, and dignity, to the Rhodesian Front Government he is a ‘black power 
fanatic’, See Mr Roger Hawkins, the Rhodesian Minister of Combined Operations, in 
The Times (London), 21 May 1977. 
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struggle could the Southern African be free. To this end, in addition to their 
aid through the OAU to the freedom fighters, they had been providing direct 
bilateral military and economic aid to them. While for security reasons the 
details of the bilateral aid were not published, it was said that apart from the 
sum of about $5 million a year going to the freedom fighters, the Nigerian 
Government provided them with small arms, ammunition, and also the services 
of two of its C-130 Hercules military transport planes, and one of its 707 Boeing 
civilian aircraft for much of the first half of 1977.4° Indeed, in order to speed 
up the collapse of the white regimes the Chief of Staff of the Nigerian army, 
Lt.-Gen. T. Y. Danjuma, announced in June 1977 that the government would 
be prepared to send troops to assist the freedom fighters. Later General 
Obasanjo said with some exaggeration that if the apartheid regime used nuclear 
weapons to defend the apartheid system Nigeria was ready for it. 

However, two things happened which changed Nigeria’s attitude, First, the 
offer to provide combat forces, which was not welcomed with much enthusiasm 
by any of the neighbouring states, was turned down by the freedom fighters; 
second, an official government team that in July and August 1977 visited Zambia 
and Mozambique to assess the process of the war against the racist regimes came 
back greatly disappointed. The report of the team (which has not been 
published) was said to have indicated that the progress of the campaign was very 
slow, and that at its present rate the freedom fighters might not be able to capture 
Salisbury for a further five years. In these circumstances, it seemed only 
logical to back the American-sponsored efforts to establish black majority rule 
in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) in 1978. Moreover, the poor performance of the 
Nigerian economy by 1977 made this type of option almost inevitable. 

In his budget speech of 31 March 1977, General Obasanjo told a bewildered 
nation that Nigeria was not a rich country after all, and that contrary to earlier 
commitments not to use foreign loans in its development, the country would 
have to rely on foreign capital to execute its Third National Development Plan, 
1975-80. Two main factors caused this. First, the decision of the government 
to raise the amount of public expenditure during the plan period from the 
original N30 billion to N42 billion. Second, there was a drop in the production 
of crude oil from 2-3 million barrels a day to about 1-9 million barrels, and the 
fall in the prices of crude oil.44 The continuing weakness of the American 
dollar in the world market led to losses of revenue to the Nigerian government. 
These amounted to over N87 million in 1977, and are still running at over 
N185,000 per day. As a result, the country’s foreign reserves dropped from 
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14. By late 1977, the oil market was glutted, and the Nigerian: government had to reduce 
the prices of its crude oil early in January 1978 to make it competitive. See the Business 
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15. For details see Daily Times (Lagos), 24 March 1978. 
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N3-7 billion in December 1975 to N2°3 billion in February 1978. By late 1977, 
attempts had been made to raise $2 billion from abroad, $1 billion from the 
World Bank, and $1 billion from banks in Western countries. Early in January 
1978, the Nigerian Government signed a loan agreement of $1 billion with 
American and European banks.1¢ 

As indicated earlier, the Carter Administration has inspired greater confidence 
than the Nixon-Ford governments. Perhaps because of the substantial black 
vote for Carter during the 1976 Presidential election, one of his priorities on com- 
ing to the White House was to restore African affairs to the important position 
in American foreign policy it had held during the Kennedy era. President 
Carter gave his Vice-President, Mr Walter Mondale, a liberal, special responsi- 
bility for Africa.1? Mondale’s first major assignment was his meeting with Mr 
Vorster in Geneva in May 1977, when he made it clear that the US government 
was committed to majority rule in South Africa. The importance given to 
Africa by the Carter Administration could also be seen from the fact that African 
countries were some of the first visited by Mr Andrew Young in February 
1977.18 

The political style of the Carter Administration, with its emphasis upon 
co-operation and consultation, was welcomed in Lagos. Hardly any position 
has been taken by the Carter Administration on any important African issue 
without first consulting the Federal Military Government. To cite some random 
examples, both Young and Dr David Owen, the British Foreign and Common- 
wealth Secretary, came to Lagos to discuss with the Federal Military leaders the 
details of the Anglo-American proposals before the publication of the document. 
The negotiations of the ‘contact’ group—that is, the five Western powers on the 
Security Council, the US, the UK, France, West Germany, and Canada—with 
South Africa over Namibia (South West Africa) were also carefully relayed to 
Lagos. In fact, after an abrupt collapse of the negotiations in Southern Africa, 
the representatives of the ‘contact’ group flew to Lagos for consultation with the 
Nigerian leaders.1® It has even recently been stated that Nigerian government 
leaders are courted by both Mr Carter and Mr Callaghan, which was certainly 
not the case during any of the earlier governments, including that of General 
Gowon.”° 

Finally the Carter Administration appears to have learnt from the debacle of 
Vietnam and Cambodia not to approach African issues in a crude cold war 
context, and this has gone some way in improving relations between Lagos and 
Washington. For instance, however much the Carter Government might want 
16. New Nigerian (Kaduna), 13 January 1978. 
17. In contrast to this Mr Nelson Rockeffer in his capacity as special adviser to the White 
House was put in charge of Latin America, 
18. The importance of this new attitude is also recognized by President Nyerere. For 
details, see ‘Julius Nyerere, America and Southern Africa’, in Foreign Affairs, July 1977 
19. Africa confidential (London), 6 January 1978 
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Cuba to withdraw her troops and weapons from Angola, it has on the whole 
maintained a cool attitude to the Cuban presence in that country, though the 
recent invasion of Shaba has led Washington to denounce Cuban involvement in 
Africa in a more strident manner. While Mr Young might not have been 
expressing his government’s official view about this, he is on record as saying 
that the Cuban troops have been a ‘stabilizing factor’ in Angola. Likewise, the 
US government refused to respond in kind on the Somali side to the presence 
of Cuba and the Soviet Union on Ethiopia’s side. This is similar to the position 
of the Nigerian government, which has been consistently opposed to the 
involvement of any extra~African military forces in the affairs of the continent.*? 

Since early 1977 an end has been put to officially-sponsored anti-American 
outbursts in Lagos. Overall, there has been a renewal of the mutual confidence 
and sympathy between Nigeria and the US, which is reflected in their bilateral 
socio-economic and military relations. We shall examine these briefly before 
turning to the consequences of the ‘entente’ for Southern Africa. 


Nigerian—-US economic and social relations 


Economic and social ties between Nigeria and US have always been substan- 
tial and the recent relaxation in their political relations has strengthened these. 
Indeed, since 1977 new areas of co-operation have been developed between the 
two countries. For instance, in 1974 the US replaced the UK as the largest 
single export market for Nigeria, taking about 35% of Nigeria’s crude oil. In 
1977, partly because of North Sea oil, between 80% and 90% of Nigeria’s crude 
oil export went to the US.?? At the International Trade Fair in Lagos in 
December 1977, the US was second only to the UK, with sales amounting to 
N27 million. In addition, American business interests said they had made 
contacts at the Fair that could increase their sales to over N236 million within 
a year. 

American investment in Nigeria which amounted to $1,000 million in 1974 
had by late 1977 risen to about $1,500 million. While the bulk of the investment 
went into the oil industry, recently there has been development in the gas 
industry. In October 1977 certain American business concerns reached an 
agreement with the FMG to build a N3,000 million liquefied natural gas plant 
with a capacity to produce 2 billion cubic feet of gas per day.” 

Technical assistance from the US has recently been stepped up. Late in 
1977 the FMG signed an agreement with the American government under which 
1,500 Nigerians were to be trained in technical education. Although the 


21. For details see Garba’s Address to the Black Newspapers Association of US in 
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22, This was especially appreciated in Lagos, occurring as it did at a time when the 
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December 1977. 
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Nigerian government is responsible for the major costs of maintaining the 
students in the US, the American government nevertheless makes contribution 
by giving the students additional allowances and by making the facilities of their 
institutions available to them. Recently, the FMG was said to have given 
serious consideration to the idea of bringing back the American peace corps 
volunteers for the first time since their mass expulsion from Nigeria during the 
1966-67 period.?® 

Military ties between Lagos and Washington have also been strengthened. 
Late in 1977, the US government approved the sale to Nigeria of military 
equipment, including seven Boeing Ch-47C military transport helicopters, to 
the value of $45:5 million.?? This was nearly four times the value of American 
military sales to Nigeria between 1950 and 1976, which was about $12-6 million.*® 

Socially there have been greater contacts between the two countries. Apart 
from the fact that hundreds of black Americans came to Nigeria early in 1977 
for the Second World Black Festival of Arts and Culture (FESTAC), there has 
been a steady increase in the number of exchanges of staff and students between 
the two countries. American films are now popular on Nigerian television; and 
some Nigerian dailies have been advocating the promotion of cultural ties 
between, Nigerians and black Americans.*® 

What all this has shown is that Nigerian—American relations have recently 
become much closer. Before considering the effect of this on the developments 
in Southern Africa, it will be useful to consider what role is expected to be 
played by the Russians in that area. 


The Role of the Soviet Union in Southern Africa 


While neither Lagos nor Washington had in their bilateral talks said anything 
publicly about the possible role of the Russians in Southern Africa, there can 
be no doubt that both the US and Nigeria realised two basic facts. First, it was 
the large amount of Soviet aid to the MPLA forces in Angola late in 1975 (as 
well as that of Cuba), that suddenly focused American eyes on the complex 
problems of Southern Africa. Second, all the freedom fighters are heavily 
dependent on the Soviet Union and some of her Eastern European allies for 
military aid and economic support. 

However, the Nigerians and the Americans differ about what the Russians 
should or should not do in Southern Africa. For while the American govern- 
ment wants the Russians to stop or at least to reduce the level of their -military 
aid to the freedom fighters to enable a peaceful settlement to be reached, the 
Nigerian government wants the Russians to continue to arm the freedom fighters. 
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The Nigerian government’s argument is that as there is armed conflict in the 
area it would be suicidal if the freedom fighters were not themselves armed. 
Moreover, it argued that the armed efforts of the freedom fighters have played 
a crucial role in making Mr Smith concede the principle of majority rule in 
Rhodesia. 

These differences have not adversely affected Nigerian-American, relations. 
For one thing, the Carter Administration has been more realistic about the role 
of the Russians in Southern Africa, and has seemed to be prepared to live with 
the fact of Russian aid to the freedom fighters provided that the level of Russian 
involvement does not extend to the deployment of Russian service personnel, 
and the supply of heavy and sophisticated weapons to the freedom fighters. 
Furthermore, much as Nigeria’s rulers want the Russians to continue to assist 
the freedom-fighters, they do not want to see pro-Soviet satellite states replacing 
the white supremacist regimes. 

From available information it seems reasonable to believe what the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Mr Andrei Gromyko, said shortly after the end of the Angolan 
war in 1976, that the Russians would not intervene militarily in any big way 
again in Southern Africa. However, they would continue to give their moral 
and material support to the freedom fighters. It was partly to ensure the 
continuation of this and partly to clear up any misunderstanding between 
Moscow and Lagos that the Nigerian Government has been briefing the Soviet 
leaders about their support for the Anglo-American proposals for settlement 
over Rhodesia (Zimbabwe). Late in November 1977, Brigadier Garba visited 
Moscow to discuss African affairs—especially the problems of Southern 
Africa~-with the Soviet leaders. On his return, he told reporters that the 
Soviet Union was fully committed to the cause of freedom, justice, and human 
dignity in Southern Africa, and that Moscow was solidly by Nigeria’s side in 
her efforts to defeat the forces of racial oppression and apartheid. 


The Impact of the Nigerian-US ‘Entente’ on Southern Africa 


Neither pressure from the US nor the Nigerian propaganda campaign has 
produced any real change in Southern Africa. Indeed, all that the US- 
Nigerian diplomatic efforts (and those of other countries) have done has been to 
raise expectations among the black people in Southern Africa while at the same 
time hardening the resistance of the supremacist regimes to change. 

Certainly there have been some minor changes. In South Africa some 
‘petty’ apartheid regulations such as those affecting places like public conveni- 
ences, parks, post offices and cemeteries have been discarded. There has been. 
greater consultation between the Vorster regime and the black leaders than was 
the case under the Verwoerd government.*® But the basic structure of the 
apartheid system with the establishment of separate semi-independent units fo, 
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the blacks has remained.®4 Perhaps in response to external pressures, the 
South African government has recently introduced new constitutional proposals 
that would provide for a powerful white executive President, and three parlia- 
ments, one each for the Whites, the Coloureds, and the Indians. Whether the 
Coloureds and the Indians accept these reforms or not, the position of the blacks 
will remain unchanged. 

In actual fact, the South African regime has become increasingly oppressive, 
arbitrary and high-handed. The peaceful demonstrations of school children in 
Soweto and other black townships was brutally repressed. Similarly in October 
1977 the South African government took the drastic step of outlawing 18 black 
consciousness organizations and individuals whose demands in many civilized 
societies would be regarded as moderate and even modest. Between September 
1977 and the beginning of November 1977, more than 25 political prisoners 
(including Steve Biko) died in police detention. Perhaps even more ominous 
was the fact that the general elections held in South Africa on 30 November 1977 
returned the Vorster regime to power with the greatest majority ever, winning 
by 134 to 31 seats in the Parliament, as if the all-white electorate not only did 
not reckon with the external pressures but were demonstrating their continued 
faith in Vorster to intensify the policy of apartheid. 

In South West Africa (Namibia), while the Vorster regime had made important 
concessions such as allowing SWAPO to participate in the general elections to 
precede the granting of independence to the territory, and agreeing to reduce 
the size of its armed forces in the country (rather than withdraw all its troops 
before the elections), it made little change in its earlier plan. Certainly the 
South Africans did agree to modify the agreements reached at the Turnhalle 
conference to meet some of the demands of the Western powers. Yet the 
original South African policy of transferring power in the territory to only 
trusted and moderate pro-South African leaders, in part by keeping some of its 
forces there, before, during and after elections, has remained unchanged. This 
cannot but have had either a direct or an indirect effect on the way people there 
voted. In total defiance of world opinion the Vorster regime announced on 
1 September 1977 that it would retain control of Walvis Bay. In January 1978, 
the South African Government declared that whether the Western powers 
agreed or not it would, after the New York talks on South West Africa (Namibia), 
go ahead with its own plan to hold elections there, and would grant independence 
before the end of 1978. 

The situation in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) has not radically altered in favour of 
the blacks, even though the Smith Government has conceded the principle of 
majority rule. His past record cannot but make one sceptical about this. The 
general elections Mr Smith held in August 1977 were on the plank of his 
government not ‘selling-out’ the whites to either the ‘guerrillas’ or to the 
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British or the Americans. Not only has he rejected the Anglo~American peace 
plan providing izter alia for the principle of ‘one man, one vote’, and the use 
of troops of the Patriotic Front as the basis of the future armed forces of an 
independent Zimbabwe, but also he has so far refused to contemplate the 
transfer of the control of the country’s armed forces from ‘civilized’ hands to 
those of the blacks. Moreover, the Rhodesian Front Government has since 
the middle of 1977 intensified its military campaigns against the neighbouring 
states of Mozambique, Zambia, and Botswana, which offer bases to the freedom 
fighters. For instance, in one of its raids into Mozambique in December 1977, 
about 1,200 people, mostly children and women, were killed.32 The internal 
agreement reached between Smith and the ‘moderate’ leaders, Muzorewa, 
Sithole and Chirau, in March 1978 does not meet the requirement of the 
principle of universal adult suffrage. The new interim government in Salisbury 
has so far failed to make any major change in the status of the blacks apart 
from giving a few of them some ministerial posts. The position of the whites in 
the armed forces, in the<civil service, and the economic sectors of the territory 
remains as impregnable.as ever. It is too soon to say whether this will change 
after the proposed elections to usker in a majority rule regime and ‘independence’ 
sometime in 1979. : . 


The Future Trend in Nigerian-US Relations 


So far the relations between Lagos and Washington have been close and 
cordial. But the chances of these continuing in the foreseeable future will to a 
large extent depend on whether they can continue their co-operation and 
consultation on Southern Africa, and whether they can take effective measures to 
eradicate all forms of racial oppression in that area. 

While the FMG will do its best to maintain a close working relationship with 
the American government over Southern Africa, it must be said that there is a 
limit to the lengths it can go. Domestic opinion has been sharply divided over 
the Nigerian government’s ‘entente’ with the US. Indeed, there are powerful 
sections of the Nigerian press, such as the New Nigerian and the Nigerian 
Herald, that have sharply criticized the government’s support for the Anglo- 
American plan, as well as the state visit of General Obasanjo to the US as ‘a 
wasted effort’. The students of the University of Lagos and those of the 
Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, called on the Head of State to cancel his visit 
to the US on the ground that it would not yield any concrete results. They also 
condemned the government’s support for the Anglo-American plan for Rhodesia 
(Zimbabwe) as ridiculous. 

Although other sections of the press, such as the Daily Times, Punch, and the 
Nigerian Tribune, came out in defence of the Federal Military Government’s 
position of co-operating closely with the US against the white minority regimes 
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as being realistic," the government could not but be careful in its relationships 
with Washington, for fear of being labelled as having ‘sold out’ to the ‘imperi- 
alists’. Thus the Nigerian Government cannot continue to maintain its close 
ties with Washington if the Carter Administration fails to take concrete steps to 
bring about black majority rule in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), an internationally 
recognized and accepted black majority government in South West Africa 
(Namibia), and a decisive move towards establishing majority rule within 
South Africa. 

Unfortunately the actions of the American government and business concerns 
since the Obasanjo visit to the US have started to raise doubts even among 
gevernment leaders about the sincerity of American commitments to the cause 
of freedom, justice and independence in Southern Africa. For example late 
in October 1977, the US joined Britain and France in vetoing the Afro—Asian 
draft resolution calling for the imposition of mandatory economic and military 
sanctions against South Africa. This was interpreted in Lagos as a lack of 
regard for Nigerian opinion by Washington.*® Although the US supported the 
UN Security Council resolution of late October 1977 enforcing an arms embargo 
on South Africa for six months, American trade with South Africa has since 
continued to grow. Indeed, to emphasize this, an American Chamber of 
Commerce was established in Johannesburg on 23 November 1977.3 Further- 
more, much of the American corporate investments and loans to South Africa 
has recently been diverted to building a huge military arsenal®’ rather than 
housing and welfare for the blacks.3? . 

Indeed, the Carter Administration seems to be helpless in the face of the 
defiance from the white supremacist regimes. Certainly President Carter’s 
commitment to the cause of freedom, justice, and human dignity has not been 
in any serious doubt. But because of domestic and external constraints he has 
been unable to turn his rhetoric into reality in Southern Africa. While a few 
Nigerian leaders can appreciate these constraints—such as the recent growth 
of the pro-South Africa lobby in the US,’ and the need to preserve the interests 
of some of her Western European allies in Southern Africa—the majority of the 
FMG leaders seem unable to understand all this. To them the Carter Adminis- 
tration is a puzzle. To a large section of articulate opinion in Nigeria President 
Carter has simply taken their country for a ride. 

Perhaps Mr Carter was aware of this, and hence his readiness to please 
Nigerian audiences during his state visit to Lagos in March 1978. For example, 
he joined General Obasanjo in denouncing the Rhodesian internal settlement,*° 


34. As far back as May 1977, the Nigerian Tribune which is often critical of the Federal 
Government has been urging it to work in close collaboration with the US rather than to 
engage in confrontation with it. For details, see the issue of 21 May, 1977. 

35. The New Nigerian came out sharply against this American veto in a fiery editorial 
entitled ‘A Slap in the Face’. See the issue of 4 November 1977. 

36. Sunday Times (London), 6 November 1977. 

37. For details see Sunday Times (London), 23 October 1977. 

38. For details see Africa Confidential (London), 7 October 1977. 

39. For note 39, see next page. 
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and declared that his government was bent on a policy of ensuring freedom, 
justice and human dignity in Southern Africa. Since his return to the US, 
however, Mr Carter has done little or nothing to affect decisive changes in the 
white redoubts. 

Thus it is clear that unless the Carter Administration acts quickly to meet 
most of the significant expectations it has raised in Southern Africa—and the 
chances of this are small—the delicate ‘entente’ established between the two 
countries late in 1977 will be buried unceremoniously. This may not necessarily 
put serious stress on their bilateral relations. It will only mean that there will 
be ‘normal’ instead of ‘special’ relations between Nigeria and the US. 
Economic, technical, commercial, educational, and cultural ties between the 
two countries will for the foreseeable future continue to be important. How- 
ever, if the situation in Southern Africa deteriorates sharply into a major race 
war and the American Government still finds itself unable or unwilling to come 
down decisively on the side of the blacks, then all these economic, technical 
and other ties with the US will be seriously threatened. One can reasonably 
hope that the Americans will not allow events to degenerate to that dangerous 
point. It is surely not beyond the resources of the American Government and 
business concerns to stop such a dangerous drift. It is in the interests of the 
Americans to do this. Moreover, in the long run the American—Nigerian ties 
will be too important to be sacrificed to the whims and caprices of the racist 
minority groups in Southern Africa. 


39. Earlier on, the State Department had described the internal settlement as ‘a step 
in the right direction’. The Carter denunciation of it in Lagos was regarded as a diplo- 
matic triumph in Nigeria. For details see the Nigerian Tribune (Ibadan), 8 April 1978. 


REGIONAL COMPARISON IN AFRICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGY* 


ADAM KUPER 


OVER THE PAST half century the social sciences have become increasingly pro- 
fessional and specialized, and, by and large, less given to comparison and 
generalization. Only linguistics and anthropology have retained something 
of their original scope and ambition. In consequence, scholars like Lévi-Strauss 
and Chomsky, still prepared to essay universal theories, evoke a very special 
awe and excitement; and, often, unease. 

Yet even in anthropology there has been a trend away from comparison. 
In part, this was an inevitable consequence of a switch in research strategy, 
over much of the anthropological world, in the years between the two World 
Wars. Ethnography, it was decided, was too important to be left to amateurs. 
In consequence virtually every anthropologist in the past two generations has 
been inducted into research by way of a lengthy and detailed field-study of a 
particular society, with the inevitable result that careers have been built on 
ethnographic rather than theoretical contributions. This is not the whole 
story, however. As ethnography has developed, the difficulties in the way of 
comparative studies have become increasingly apparent. One of the greatest 
of modern ethnographers, the late Sir Edward Evans-Pritchard, was speaking 
for many when he voiced the rather desperate conclusion that ‘The only method 
in social anthropology is the comparative method—and that is impossible’.t 

Various theoretical objections to comparative studies are now widely recog- 
nized. For example, there are enormous, perhaps insuperable difficulties in 
defining the units of comparison. Societies are notoriously difficult to define, 
concretely or in the abstract, and even if this problem is solved there are obvious 
objections to treating, say, a Bushman band and Ming China as comparable 
units. Similarly, how useful is it to contrast Australian totemism and Islam ? 
Indeed, can we agree on a definition of religion? There is even considerable 
debate as to whether what one anthropologist describes as a ‘kinship system’ in 
a particular society is an abstraction of the same kind as what another anthro- 
pologist calls a ‘kinship system’ in a second society. 

Thus at one extreme a number of anthropologists would argue that the very 
problems of translation are so intractable that rigorous comparison is precluded. 
Others, less pessimistic, none the less despair of the reliability of statistical 
cross-cultural comparisons, because of sampling difficulties and the problem 


*This is an English version of my inaugural lecture, Regionaal Vergelijkend Onderzoek 
in Afrika, Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1977. Some minor changes have been made in 
the text. 


1. Cited by R. Needham, ‘Polythetic classification: convergence and consequences’, 
Man, 10, 3 (1975), pp. 265, 268n, who remarked: ‘He said it to me, and doubtless to 
others as well, but so far as I know it does not appear in any of his published writings’. 
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of controlling for historical relationships between societies, Sceptics argue 
that a pessimistic view is amply justified by the meagre results of a century of 
comparative research. Those still dedicated to comparative studies point to 
improved methods and data, and claim certain successes.” 

It must be admitted that a consideration of the modern history of our disci- 
pline offers further support to the doubters. Our history suggests that the 
individual nature of field-research, the small number of scholars involved in 
this huge enterprise, and the distortions introduced by the political environment 
of our work introduce so many random influences on our results that scientific 
progress will inevitably be very slow. Some of the issues can be illustrated in 
microcosm by briefly reviewing the history of anthropology at the University 
of Leiden. 

Leiden anthropology developed in a symbiotic relationship with the colonial 
administration in Indonesia. Its great pre-War flowering yielded a series of 
masterly structural studies of Indonesian societies, particular attention being 
paid to the descent groups, marriage cycles, and classification systems which 
were so elaborated in the cultures of the region. When, however, as a result 
of historical accidents, attention shifted in the mid-fifties, to New Guinea, quite 
different social processes claimed the attention of the anthropologists. In 
part as a response to the specific characteristics of social life in New Guinea, 
studies focussed on individualistic manipulation of institutions, competition 
and innovation. Later, again for extrinsic reasons, the Netherlands West 
Indies became the major focus of research; and here quite new, macro- 
sociological problems, particularly of community relations, came to the fore. 

Commenting on these shifts, my distinguished colleague, Professor P. E. 
de Josselin de Jong pointed out that they not only reflected differences in the 
nature of the societies being studied; they also corresponded to changes in the 
political interests of the Netherlands. In Indonesia, anthropologists were 
collaborating with conservative colonial administrators, fearful of social change, 
and favourable to the study of traditional ideologies. In New Guinea, by 
contrast, the studies were carried out under a Dutch administration committed 
to rapid development towards self-government; and so, naturally enough, the 
social scientists wrote about problems of change and adaptation.® 

Similar influences marked the history of leading schools of anthropology 
elsewhere in the world. The problems raised are obvious enough. It can 
reasonably be argued, however, that the quality of Leiden’s contribution to 
Indonesian, studies transcends its temporary historical significance; and that the 
political influences were in any case counteracted by theoretical preoccupations, 


2. For some sceptical arguments, see E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The comparative method 

in social anthropology, London 1963; C. R. Hallpike, ‘Some problems in cross-cultural 

comparison’ in T. Beidelman (ed.) The transformation of culture, London 1971. A 

useful modern defence is to be found in H. Driver, ‘Cross-cultural studies’ in 

J. Honigmann (ed.), Handbook of social and cultural anthropology, Chicago 1973. 

af P; a - Josselin de Jong (ed.), Structural anthropology in the Netherlands, The 
ague 1977. 
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deriving largely, in this case, from the French sociological tradition. 
There is much truth in this, but the state of anthropological theory makes it a 
dubious source of comfort. The modern theoretical movements in our disci- 
pline sometimes appear as little more than parochial philosophical traditions, 
perhaps themselves largely reflections of particular political circumstances. 
Indeed the major contemporary traditions are, suspiciously, given national 
labels—*French structuralism’, ‘British social anthropology’, ‘American 
cultural anthropology’. These traditions are not easily reconciled with each 
other, nor are they always capable of reformulation as competing explanations 
of similar phenomena. Rather they apparently specify quite different realities 
as the appropriate subjects of study. Thus—to simplify somewhat—the British 
have studied tribal social systems, and their traditional ambition has been to 
analyse and compare functionally related institutional complexes, in order to 
establish general sociological principles. ‘The American cultural anthropologists 
salvaged the traditions of the Indians, and typically compared bundles of traits 
(rather than functioning institutions) in order to reconstruct historical develop- 
ments and, perhaps, evolutionary processes. The French structuralists have 
tended rather to study systems of thought, in search of underlying principles 
of human mental life. One thing these scholars certainly have in common is 
their inability to persuade their colleagues that they have made significant 
advances in their endeavours. 

One might nevertheless reasonably object that the differences are not as 
great as the polemics suggest. There is much in common between, say, 
Lévi-Strauss and, on the one hand, Radcliffe-Brown, and, on the other, Boas. 
There are certainly convergences. It is suggestive, for example, that Lévi- 
Strauss’s theory of cross-cousin marriage was substantially anticipated by the 
Leiden scholars; and, in part, by the New Zealander R. F. Fortune.* Yet 
it must be admitted that at the level of grand theory the situation is chaotic. 
In Kuhnian terms, no agreed paradigm has replaced the evolutionism of the 
nineteenth century. In such a world, accidents of political bias and personal 
predilection combine to hinder sophisticated comparison and the development 
of testable cross-cultural propositions. 

Faced with comparable problems, other social sciences have sought security 
in middle-range theory, less ambitious propositions, amenable to testing and 
relating to a strictly delimited set of variables. There are comparable levels of 
endeavour in anthropology, and I shall be concentrating here on one such level, 
regional comparative studies, where variables are less diverse, and both simi- 
larities and differences more easily specified. To some extent concentration on 
regional comparison was the unanticipated consequence of the sort of political 
accidents that I noted earlier; but theoretical justifications are not difficult to 


4. See F. van Wouden, Sociale structuurtypen in de Groote Oost, Leiden 1935 (English 
translation available); and R. Fortune, ‘A note on some forms of kinship structure’, 
Oceania iv, 1 (1933). 
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find. Radcliffe-Brown’s Australian studies provided an example of the possi- 
bilities, and his students Eggan and Schapera argued the purely methodological 
advantages of such a strategy.” For different but not contradictory reasons, 
the work of Boas and his students, and of the German diffusionists, also con- 
cerned regional matters. An early and yet highly-developed statement of the 
strategy was presented in this room, in 1935, in the inaugural lecture of the 
late J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, when he urged concentration upon what he 
termed an ‘ethnologische studieveld’. He and his students demonstrated 
that Indonesia was such an ‘ethnologische studieveld’ not merely at the level 
of superficial resemblances, but because both the systems of social organiza- 
tion and the cosmological notions of the region could be shown to reflect common 
underlying structural principles. 

Regional comparative studies have achieved a level of acceptance unmatched 
by any other form of comparative endeavour in anthropology, but again scepti- 
cism has not been absent. It was Evans-Pritchard once more who suggested 
that nothing was likely to come of such exercises ‘beyond a rather elementary 
classification of types which is more likely to lead to historical conclusions than 
laws of the natural science type which anthropologists have aimed at establishing 
by use of the comparative method’. Leaving aside the old-fashioned and 
contentious conception of natural science laws implicit in this formulation, 
the achievements of regional structural comparison must surely give grounds for 
optimism. I would cite particularly the contribution of Leiden anthropology 
to Indonesian studies, the work of Radcliffe-Brown in Australia, Leach in 
Burma, Dumont and Yalman in the Indian sub-continent, and Lévi-Strauss in 
America.’ 

One must, however, recognize very basic and persistent methodological and 
theoretical problems. One obvious difficulty is the connection between 
broadly identified local structures and the histories of a culture area; an attempt 
must be made to combine some of the concerns of ethnology and diffusionism, 
on the one hand, and structuralism, or structural-functionalism on the other. 
Another difficulty lies in placing such regional studies in a relationship of positive 
feedback with more general theoretical and comparative studies. These are 
not problems which can be readily postponed: they are fundamental to the 
endeavour. Yet similar problems are posed, in perhaps even more intractable 
form by traditional tribal studies, and regional comparison clearly offers 
5. See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The social organisation of Australian tribes, Oceania 
Monographs, 1 (1931); I. Shapera, “Some comments on comparative method in social 
anthropology’, American Anthropologist, 55 (1953); and F. Eggan, ‘Social anthropology 
and the method of controlled comparison’, Am. Anthrop., 56, (1954). 

6. Evans-Pritchard, The position of women in primitive society, London 1965, p. 28. 

7. For an English selection of the work of the Leiden school, see the book edited by 
Josselin de Jong cited in footnote 3. Further, see the study by Radcliffe-Brown cited in 
footnote 5; N. Yalman, Under the bo tree: studies in caste, kinship and marriage in the interior 
of Ceylon, Berkeley 1967; L. Dumont, Homo Hterarchicus, Paris 1967; and the four 


volumes of Lévi-Strauss’s Mythologiques (Le cru et le cuit, 1964; Du miel aux cendres, 
1967; L'origine des manieres de table, 1968 and L'homme nu, 1971). 
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considerable immediate advantages. At the very least, it is evident thatwe must 
give this level of study greater emphasis if particular ethnographic studies are 
not to degenerate into random description, and if comparative studies are to 
escape from some of their obvious weaknesses. I would also argue that at this 
level a more creative and rational confrontation of different theoretical perspec- 
tives becomes possible. There is obviously a risk that regional specialists 
will link up with historians, archaeologists and linguists and lose sight of the 
general goals of the discipline, but this has not yet proved to be a real danger. 
The very methodological issues raised by regional structural comparison 
demand a much higher level of theoretical sophistication than do more tradi- 
tional tribal ethnographies. 

Having perhaps raised your expectations, I must dash them again, for the 
history of comparative anthropology in Africa is a melancholy one. 

The ‘culture area’ approach was introduced to Africa by German scholars, and 
the work of Baumann in particular is a remarkable achievement for its time.® 
Contributions were also made by Seligman and Herskovitz,? among others, but 
the tradition has lost its impetus over the past quarter century; in part, at least, 
for good theoretical reasons. The aim of most of these studies was to identify 
particular complexes of African cultures, using racial, linguistic, technical and 
cultural criteria. The purpose was historical reconstruction, and perhaps 
partly for this reason little attempt was made to distinguish structural forms. 
Random lists of traits were made the basis of comparison, and they were pre- 
sented as forming some sort of unit only on the hypothesis that one or two—for 
no particular reason—were dominant, or of diacritical significance. To take 
one well-known example, Herskovits’s East African cattle complex is defined 
in terms of one dominant trait, which is not even universal within it; and there 
is no apparent reason why this culture province should not be dissolved into 
quite different provinces by stressing other traits. One might just as well 
contrast the cluster of age-grade societies in East Africa; the societies character- 
ized by matrilineal kinship, which form a belt across Central Africa; and the 
more or less patrilineal, aristocratically organized states of the interlacustrine 
region. There is no obvious basis for agglomerating these areas on the basis 
that in many (but not all) cattle assume a prominent ceremonial importance.?° 

The most ambitious and influential recent study in the culture province vein 
is Murdock’s Africa: its peoples and their culture history, published in 1959, 
Murdock based his classification largely on linguistic evidence, a solid though 
not necessarily conclusive guide to cultural relationships; and in particular on 
Joseph Greenberg’s historical linguistic studies. He also used archaeological 
and technological evidence, developing daring hypotheses which have not, on 
3 cae Baumann and D. Westermann, Les peuples et les civilisations de l Afrique, 
oe especially M. Herskovits, ‘African culture areas’, Africa, 3 (1 930). 


10. See the survey and critique in A. Kuper and Pierre van Leynseele, ‘Social anthro- 
pology and the “Bantu expansion”’, Africa 48, forthcoming, 1978. 
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the whole, survived later scrutiny. J am immediately concerned with only one 
specific aspect of his study, the place he gave to social structure factors. In this 
field he was both more ambitious and more sohpisticated than, his predecessors. 

Murdock’s sociological discussions take off from certain evolutionist con- 
clusions he had reached previously, in a famous pioneering work in cross- 
cultural research. His theoretical framework permitted him to accept with 
equanimity the fact that the most diverse social systems flourished within his 
culture provinces. They were all representative of the culture province, but 
of different stages in its evolution. Various social forms could thus be arranged 
in a hierarchy, on the assumption that they succeeded each other in time. They 
were like the layers of an archaeological site, except that, unfortunately, there 
was no way of dating them, or even of establishing on internal evidence that 
the theoretical sequence corresponded to real succession in time. 

For example, he followed Greenberg in designating the Nigeria~Camerounian 
borderland as the aboriginal homeland of the Bantu-speaking peoples, and so he 
naturally paid particular attention to reconstructing the original social organiza- 
tion of its peoples. There are in this area matrilineal and patrilineal societies, 
and also some peoples with systems of double descent. Purely on first principles 
and without any specifically local evidence, Murdock insisted that the matri- 
lineal peoples represented the original condition of all the peoples in the region. 
He therefore concluded that ‘the Bantu began their widespread dispersal with 
an avunculocal and matrilineal social system such as we have reconstructed for 
their nearest kinsmen’ H 

Few contemporary anthropologists would accept that the phases of social 
evolution are so certain that a series of modern societies can simply be slotted 
into a local historical sequence of forms. However, even if Murdock’s assump- 
tions were correct his conclusions would not follow, because they require 
another, almost equally dubious assumption: that neighbouring societies 
speaking related languages can simply be assumed to have more in common 
with one another than any one of them may have with a neighbouring society 
speaking a different language, or with distant societies speaking related language. 

Murdock’s study throws into relief a basic weakness of most culture area 
studies in Africa. They assume that social history occurs within the bound- 
aries charted by quite extraneous factors—‘race’, language, geographical 
contiguity, or particular ecological adaptations; or even by a conjunction of 
such factors. They fail to analyse social structures as independent phenomena, 
whose forms cannot be deduced from their elements, and whose history may 
be partly independent of other factors. 

The central modern tradition of African anthropology has, in contrast, 
been concerned with the study of social structures; but while comparison has 
not been neglected, regional comparisons have been largely forgotten, One 
must not overstate the unity of this modern tradition. The studies produced 


11. G. P. Murdock, Africa: its peeples and their culture history, New York 1959, p. 99. 
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by French scholars, mainly in Francophone West Africa, contrast in many 
ways with those of British, Belgian and South African scholars. Indeed, some 
people have been so puzzled by the differences that they have asked whether 
the Bantu and Nilotic cultures, on which the British and Belgians concentrated, 
may not actually have evolved less logical and elaborate cosmological systems 
that the western Sudanic peoples of the French empire? In general, however, 
all these modern studies have been concerned with particular ‘tribal’ social 
systems, regarded as bounded organizations, and few have paid attention to 
their historical development or their relationships with neighbouring peoples. 
This tribalistic orientation no doubt reflected in part the colonialist policy of 
divide and rule (or, more precisely, divide and rule indirectly). 

Influenced as they were by Mauss and Radcliffe-Brown, the French and 
British scholars respected the comparative enterprise. However, their com- 
parisons took a very special form. The characteristic modern Africanist 
exercise in comparison, is a conference attended by a number of ethnographers. 
The conference (or symposium) deals with a theme—witchcraft, homicide, 
systems of land tenure, council organization, slavery, to take some recent 
examples. Each participant reports on the appropriate set of institutions in 
‘his’ or ‘her’ tribe, and the convenors then attempt some general observations 
in an introduction to the resultant volume. It is an astonishing fact that these 
introductions aspire to make ‘universal’ generalizations, and seldom attempt 
to uncover more specific regional patterns. Indeed, the emphasis is often 
deliberately upon the selection of scattered and disparate ‘cases’, in order to 
provide a sufficiently diverse sample to test various general propositions. One 
often wonders on what basis the cases dealt with are restricted to Africa. Simi- 
larly, although Professors Schapera and Mair compared political systems within 
specific geographical regions in Africa, these systems were treated as ‘representa- 
tives of “‘primitive society”’’,!? rather than as variations on regional themes. 

Even Africa’s regionally organized research institutes neglected regional 
comparisons. For example, although the East African Institute of Social 
Research and the Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique en Afrique Centrale 
sponsored a number of studies of various interlacustrine Bantu kingdoms, they 
never fostered comparative studies, despite the blatantly obvious parallels. 
As Professor Maquet noted, these are so obvious that ‘when reading the mono- 
graphs one cannot fail to notice that some chapters are very similar, almost 
identical’.15 My distinguished predecessor, Professor Beattie, was being 
genuinely innovative when he appended to his monograph, The Nyoro State, 
a chapter comparing the Nyoro and the Ganda, concluding modestly that even 
a brief comparison ‘may enable us to understand each of them a little better’.1¢ 


12. I owe this point to Audrey Richards. 

13. J. Shapera, Government and politics in tribal societies, London 1956, p. 5. 

14. Cf. Lucy Mair, Primitive Government, London 1962. 

15. J. Maquet, ‘The cultural units of Africa’ in M. Douglas and P, Kaberry (eds.), 
Man in Africa, London 1969, p. 7. 

16. J. Beattie, The Nyoro State, Oxford 1971, p. 267. 
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That such a limited comparison was first attempted as recently as 1971 illus- 
trates the scale on which the opportunity has been missed. Yet it should have 
been obvious that only a regional perspective could cope with much of the 
material. To quote Professor Maquet once more, ‘There are ... cultural 
phenomena that seem to cross tribal boundaries; to ignore that aspect of them 
is to distort the cultural picture of the region’.?” 

There are exceptions—I shall describe another shortly.1* However, the 
rule is clear. Modern Africanist anthropologists have specialized in indi- 
vidual tribal studies, and when they have embarked upon comparison they have 
deliberately tried to transcend local cultural factors and to isolate universal 
relationships. 

The alternative approach, the mapping of culture provinces on the basis of 
usually arbitrary criteria, has run into the sands. I am not recommending its 
revival. It has proved to be sterile, in part at least because of the common 
assumption that language, technology, myth, religion and social structure must 
form a single unit, and that therefore any set of traits which are more or less 
regionally distinctive may serve to characterise the essential quality of the 
province. This notion, perhaps unexpectedly, unites functionalists and the 
kulturkretsschule in a similar error. Both assume that the customs they describe 
are welded into immobile and unique combinations, one custom for some reason 
providing the dominant characteristic. 

The contrary approach is rather a form of structuralism. I would not accept 
the extreme view of some structuralists, that customs and traits are random and 
passive, and that the structure which informs them is of quite distinct proven- 
ance; but as an heuristic assumption it serves to drive analysis beyond the 
superficial and perhaps temporary features to more enduring levels of reality. 
It provides an escape from the arbitrariness of the culture-area writers, and 
from the ahistorical particularism of some functionalists. 

Thus in advocating regional comparison I have a particular type of study in 
mind. Unfortunately African studies do not provide suitable examples, and I 
shall cite rather Sir Edmund Leach’s brilliant analysis of the Kachin Hills 
peoples of Burma. The Kachin population spoke a variety of languages and 
dialects, were organized in a large number of distinct political communities, 
and exhibited a wide superficial diversity of cultures. Leach posed the 
question: 


‘How far it can be maintained that a single type of social structure prevails 
throughout the Kachin area? Is it legitimate to think of Kachin society 
as being organised throughout according to one particular set of principles 


17. Maquet, ‘Cultural units’, p. 8. 

18. An interesting example of another form of regional comparison is Fortes’s Oedipus 
and Fob in West African Religion, London 1959; but an example perhaps closer to the 
ideal I have in mind is C. D. Forde, ‘The cultural map of West Africa’, Trans. New York 
Academy of Sciences, Series 2, 15 (1953), 
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or does this rather vague category Kachin include a number of different 
forms of social organisation ?72° 


I cannot now summarize his complex and daring analysis, or deal with the 
objections that have been raised to it, but will simply cite his conclusion, which 
has not been seriously questioned. Kachin cultural variations can be under- 
stood as ‘differing forms of compromise between two conflicting systems of 
ethics’, summed up as the gumlao system, so reminiscent of the well-known 
African segmentary lineage systems, and the gumsa, the embryonic state system. 
The region is characterized by oscillation between two complementary structures, 
both represented in the same ritual language. So in the end one structural 
system cross-cuts not only cultural and linguistic boundaries but even the 
classical Africanist opposition between states and stateless societies. 

I would be inclined to favour a structural approach, but regional comparison 
may serve several distinct research strategies, which may be combined, but 
which can also be pursued for quite different purposes. Leach’s study revealed 
common structural principles which informed a large number of superficially 
different social systems. That is, they yielded a structure which generated, as 
logical transformations, the various specific social structures of the region. 
Similar studies have already been mentioned: by Leiden anthropologists in 
Indonesia, by Yalman and Dumont in the Indian sub-continent, by Radcliffe- 
Brown in Australia, and by Lévi-Strauss in America.2® These studies may not 
lead directly to broader comparisons, but they have stimulated comparable 
studies elsewhere, and have sharpened the theoretical debate; and they certainly 
provide a firmer basis for the selection of samples for cross-cultural comparison. 

An alternative strategy leads more directly to broader comparisons. This 
capitalizes upon the fact that the relationships between particular variables can 
be more precisely established amongst structurally similar societies sharing 
many elements of a common culture than in a wide-ranging comparison, in 
which difficulties of definition and the isolation of extraneous factors loom 
larger. Here, happily, an African example comes to mind: Audrey Richards’s 
masterly paper, ‘Some types of family structure amongst the Central Bantu’, 
published in 1950.72 

Stimulated by Malinowski’s analysis of Trobriand society, Dr Richards 
investigated a problem seen as intrinsic to matrilineal forms of social organiza- 
tion: how could men marry their sisters off to other men, and yet manage to 
retain control over their sisters’ children? Comparing her own Bemba data 
with the reports of other ethnographers on similar societies in the Central 
African matrilineal belt, she displayed a variety of resolutions of this dilemma. 
In some of the societies men reclaimed their sisters’ children at adolescence. 


19. E.R. Leach, Political systems of Highland Burma, London 1954, p. 3. 

20. See footnote 7 for references. 

21. A. I. Richards in A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and C. D. Forde (eds.), African Systems 
of Kinship and Marriage, London 1950. 
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In others one of a set of brothers married virilocally, while his sisters married 
uxorilocally. One brother was thus left with his sisters and could control the 
next generation of lineage memters. Among the Bemba, in contrast, residential 
patterns were highly unstable, reflecting an intense competition between 
husbands and brothers similar to that later described for other peoples in the 
region. Richards’s observations permitted her to investigate a number of 
problems. Were certain forms of cross-cousin marriage related to particular 
residential patterns? Did residential arrangements correspond to ecological and 
technological variations in the region? Her carefully focussed analysis provided 
the basis for later, more broadly comparative studies of matrilineal societies.” 

A third possibility 1s that regional structural comparison might contribute 
to historical reconstructions—the largely abortive ambition of culture area 
studies. If social structures can be shown to cross-cut tribal, linguistic and 
cultural boundaries, it seems reasonable to assume that they reflect a common 
historical origin. Structuralist theory would suggest that structures may 
persist despite superficial changes in culture, patiently reshaping the diverse 
elements presented by contact and borrowing. An analogy may be made 
with linguistic data. The vocabulary of Swahili is loaded with Arabic words, 
and yet it remains unmistakably Bantu in structure, reflecting its genetic relation- 
ships, 

I am presently engaged in research on the Southern Bantu, trying to define 
and delimit the structures of the region. I have tried to show that Sotho- 
Tswana social systems represent relatively simple transformations of a basic 
structural formula, This is true even of the Lovedu, who had long been 
considered unique. The analysis revealed several features which may be of 
general significance—for example, the fashion in which MBD marriage is 
conceptualized not as a system of generalized exchange, but as a mode of 
exchange between a brother and a sister, a conclusion which could only be 
confidently put forward after a thorough internal comparison had revealed 
that this notion of brother/sister exchange was one of the most fundamental 
elements of these systems. The analysis must be pushed further. I hope 
eventually to extend it to the other societies in the region, which will allow me 
to contribute to the debate, currently restricted to linguist and archaeologists, 
about the historical relationships of the Sotho and Nguni-speaking peoples, 
and the Venda, Shona and Tsonga.?? 

The question arises whether the whole of Africa, or at least sub-Saharan 
Africa, may not represent an appropriate ethnologisch studieveld. ‘This is 
22. Most notably, D. Schneider and K. Gough (eds.) Matrilineal kinship, Berkeley 1961, 
a cross-cultural study based on Rickard’s hypotheses. 

23. See A. Kuper, ‘The social structure of the Sotho-speaking peoples of Southern 
Africa’, Africa, 45 (1975), pp. 67-81 and 139-49; ‘The lay-out of the Southern Bantu 
kraal’, Conference on Southern Africa before 1800, Leiden, September 1978, cyclo- 
styled; ‘Determinants of form in 7 Tswana kinship terminologies’, Ethnology, 17 (1978), 


pp. 239-86; ‘Rank and preferential marriage in Southern Africa: the Swazi’, Man, 
forthcoming 1978; and ‘ How peculiar are the Venda ?’ in L’ Homme, forthcoming 1979. 
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sometimes lightly assumed in general introductory books, though more for 
purposes of description than of analysis. I do not believe that traditional 
African societies conform to a single structural type, although diffusion of 
traits has produced certain continental uniformities. However, there is one 
level at which tropical Africa does represent an appropriate unit for internal 
comparison. The region has had a remarkably uniform modern history, if 
the European connection is recognized as the critical element in the experience 
of the past two centuries; an unfashionable but surely obvious point of view. 
Beginning with the slave trade and other, less important, trading connections, 
tropical Africa was divided into a number of European colonies at the close of 
the nineteenth century. These were then frequently more deeply exposed to 
Christian missions, and drawn into new capitalist organizations. In the decade 
ending in 1966 many of these colonies were released, in the form of embryonic 
nation-states, and today each is plagued by very similar problems. Each faces 
the legacy of backward agriculture, an infrastructure which militates against 
national economic integration, and often huge, virtually uncontrollable, capitalist 
investments in certain primary products. Trade is still tied in irrational and 
unfavourable ways with the former metropolitan country. Political rivalries 
based on ethnic and religious categories—in large part the product of the 
colonial experience—threaten their fragile unity. There are, of course, con- 
siderable resemblances to developing countries elsewhere, but the common 
historical experience, together with the forms of ethnic particularism and the 
systems of land-holding (two aspects of the same phenomenon), tend to an 
important extent to set tropical Africa apart. 

In the face of Africa’s urgent political and economic problems, the more 
traditional anthropological topics to which I have devoted most of this lecture 
may appear almost indecent luxuries. A little reflection will, however, suggest 
that this is not the case. Africa’s particularistic social traditions are not separate 
from the life of the states; nor does the one reflect the past while the other 
foreshadows the future. Rather it is their interaction that produces the modern 
reality of African social life. Our academic researches may not advance only 
the intellectual discipline within which and with which we work, but should 
deepen our understanding of African history and of modern African political 
societies, their problems and potential. Pure academic research in Africa 
needs, however, no excuse. The wave of so-called ‘applied’ research which 
many saw as Europe’s modern contribution to the new Africa has been intel- 
lectually rather undistinguished, and has been seldom applied. I cannot see 
why so many European scholars should believe that they should or can take on 
Africa’s planning—usually uninvited. Scholars have ambitions quite distinct 
from those of administrators: and they are in no way less worthy. 





THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


WE REGRET to announce the death in October 1978 of Lord Milverton at the 
age of 93. Besides being Chairman of the Council of the Royal African Society 
between 1963 and 1965, he was also Governor of The Gambia between 1933 
and 1936 and of Nigeria between 1943 and 1947. Unfortunately he never 
published an autobiography but, as David Williams related in an eloquent 
tribute in West Africa (6 November 1978), he once said ‘with that characteristic, 
slightly menacing chuckle: “When you’re an old man, you like to keep your 
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friends ”. 


It is also with regret that we have to report the departure of Miss Mercy 
Edgedale from the Secretaryship of the Society. Mercy has held this post for 
the past four and a half years. We thank her most sincerely for her work for 
the Society and wish her all the best in the future. For the time being, her 
place as Secretary will be filled by Miss Dorothy Bailey. 


The following people have recently become members of the Royal African 
Society ;— 

RESIDENT: F. M. Burgess (Rolvenden, Kent); John Jackson (Stoke Poges, 
Bucks.); Sir Eric Norris (Inchcape & Co. Ltd., London); Dr J. A. Tosh (London). 
OVERSEAS: Dr M. M. Sibanda (Rhodesia). 

STUDENT: A. C. Amalu (Winthrop College, S. Carolina, USA); Miss C. R. 
Cobham ‘(University of St Andrew’s); E. I. Ifesich, (SOAS); Miss A. U. 
Okigbo (University of Chicago); C. K. Ortel (Harvard Business School, 
Cambridge, Mass., USA). 


Among recent meetings to which members of the Society were invited, was one 
addressed by the Foreign Secretary, Dr David Owen, on Rhodesia at the 
Royal Commonwealth Society on 6 September, and another at the same place 
addressed by Lord Carrington on ‘The Conservative Party and Africa’ on 
21 September. On 10 October Mrs Buchi Emecheta spoke to a joint meeting 
with the Africa Centre in Covent Garden on ‘The Survival of an African 
Writer in Britain’, and on 2 November David Williams of West Africa magazine 
spoke on ‘Nigeria’s Road to Civilian Rule’ at a joint meeting with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society. 
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As this journal goes to press, still to be held are meetings to be addressed by 
Stanley Uys of South African Morning Newspapers on ‘American Policy 
towards South Africa’—at the University of Bristol on 21 November—and on 
‘South Africa under a new prime minister-—in the De La Warr Room at 
18 Northumberland Avenue, WC2, on 30 November. Also arranged for 
29 November is a joint meeting with the Africa Centre in Covent Garden to be 
addressed by Dr David Dalby on ‘The Language Map of Africa’. 
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Review Article 


AFRICAN VOICES FROM SENGHOR TO NGUGI* 


HuGyH DINWIDDY 


Dr Roscoe has written two books of criticism on African writing in English. 
The first book, Mother of Gold, now re-issued, was published in 1971; the second, 
Uhuru’s Fire, has just arrived. They are the most comprehensive critical works 
to have appeared on the subject. He shows himself to be conversant with the 
literary origins of today’s writing, in oral literature, popular writing from, say, 
Onitsha market, juvenile literature, political biography, journalism and other 
people’s critical writings. He would stand firmly beside J. P. Clark, the Nigerian 
poet, who, in an article quoted by Dr Roscoe from Présence Africaine, wrote that 
he is far from happy at the attempts made by some writers ‘to prove young Africa 
had become the equal, if not the better, of the Englishman at his own language’. 

Yet, if Dr Roscoe escapes the censure of Chinua Achebe in his Makerere address 
of 1974 on ‘Colonialist Criticism’, in which he complains about critics who are 
likely to believe ‘that the African writer is a somewhat unfinished European’, he 
comes under the lash in Achebe’s essay that bears the same title, and which is 
founded upon his address at Makerere. In the essay Roscoe is termed ‘a foreign 
critic, who has chosen to jubilate over what appears to him like Tutuola’s lack of 
‘an awareness of cultural, national and racial affinities’. Certainly Achebe has a 
point, for, as he notes, ‘Tutuola goes out of his way to draw attention, on page 
100 of The Palm-Wine Drinkard (1954), to the fact that ‘both white and black 
deads were living in the Deads Town’. The satire aimed at colonialism is light 
and, perhaps, none too easy to identify, if one has not experienced the layout of 
colonial housing, but it is hard in any of his work to miss Tutuola’s cultural 
(Yoruba) awareness, and national awareness had but a limited field of reference 
in 1954, 

Manfully Achebe has not defended himself, nor Soyinka, in the face of some 
slighting comment by Roscoe on their motives for writing, which are said to be 
‘to change the world’. He could, however, have replied to Roscoe’s rash claim 
that ‘satire has not enjoyed a long history in Africa’ by referring him to the 


Hugh Dinwiddy was Warden of Northcote Hall, Makerere, and a member of the Depart- 
ment of Literature from 1956-70. He was also Dean of the College. He now lives in 
England and, among other things, conducts Extra-mural classes for Southampton and 
Sussex Universities and for the School of Oriental and African Studies. 


*Mother of Gold: a study in West African literature, by Adrian Roscoe. Cambridge 
19713 repr. 1977. vi-+-273pp. £3-95, paperback. 

Uhurw’s Fire: African Literature East and South, by Adrian Roscoe. Cambridge, 
1977. xi+28lpp. £8-50, hardcover; £3-95 paperback. 

Selected Poems of Léopold Sédar Senghor, edited by Abiola Irélé. Cambridge, 
1977. 134pp. £595 hardcover; £2-50 paperback. 

Adam International Review (special number on the literature of Senet edited by 
Miron Grindea. 1973. 46pp. 75p from 28 Emperor’s Gate, London SW7. 
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September 1971 number of the journal Conch from the University of Texas, in 
which Dr D. I. Nwoga of the University of Nsukka has written an informative 
article entitled ‘The concept and practice of Satire among the Igbo’. 

The thrust of Dr Roscoe’s comments on satire are directed against Achebe’s 
novel, A Man of the People, where he declares that the absence of a familiarity 
with satire ‘has been disastrous’. In brief, all that can be said here is that the 
satire of Pope, Swift and Sterne, which are Dr Roscoe’s models, is likely to be 
genre considerably different, but not totally different, from Igbo satire, and that 
working within the Igbo tradition Achebe is seeking to show us that the sense of 
shame which satire brought about in the villages no longer has any effect in urban 
society as a protection for sacred things. In the terminology of the village the 
‘real culprits’ are ‘those who took the legendary bath of the hornbill and donned 
innocence’. 


On re-reading Mother of Gold after studying Uhuru’s Fire it is clear that the 
emphasis on the prior critical importance of literary qualities over social qualities 
apparent in the assessments found in the first book has been somewhat modified 
in the writing of Uhuru’s Fire. There are, indeed, many occasions when one 
could wish, as may already be apparent, that the re-issue of Mother of Gold after 
six years could have undergone a re-editing by the author in certain areas including 
that of the select bibliography and of sentences such as, ‘After his attempts at the 
full length novel Ekwensi will probably settle down to the short story form...’ 
a piece of wish fulfilment, which evidently has not happened, and, in any Jight, 
not one of Dr Roscoe’s best founded sentences. It does, however, direct the 
reader to a point of literary awareness long overdue for discussion in detail (per- 
haps by a special number of African Literature Today ?) and which informs much 
of the thinking about ‘prose’ in both books. In short Dr Roscoe is telling us 
that the inheritance of oral literature and all forms of African story telling leads 
naturally to the short story, to the writing of poetry, and to drama, but not to the 
novel. Indeed, as he is quick to note, while quoting Léopold Senghor writing on 
‘L'Esprit de la Civilization ...’ (1956), ‘In Africa there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between prose and poetry...’. 


Mother of Gold is Nigeria-centred and Uhuru’s Fire is written, one would 
guess, largely from the new Department of Literature set up in 1970 in the Uni- 
versity of Nairobi (in place of the Department of English) where Dr Roscoe 
worked for a time while Ngugi wa Thiong’o was its Chairman. Here oral tradi- 
tion is recognized as ‘our primary root’ with Swahili and European literatures 
as other ‘roots’. The Department was to place ‘Kenya, East Africa and then 
Africa in the centre’ as its founders declared, and there can be no doubt that it has 
become, in Dr Roscoe’s words, ‘The most dynamic and productive Department 
of Literature in East, Central and Southern Africa’. Thus, within the scope of 
the Department, but not yet within the scope of the title of his book, Dr Roscoe 
examines, with considerable explanatory and critical detail, much of the verse, 
drama, short story writing and novel writing of Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, Malawi 
(where, in 1976, he completed his book), Zambia and South Africa. Again it is 
to the poetry and short story, with the exception of a fine chapter on Ngugi’s 
novels, that Dr Roscoe in the main brings his adventurous pen; it is here that his 
touch as a critic is surest. 


In wishing to draw attention to the maturing skill of the Kenya poet Jared 
Angira, Dr Roscoe praises him comprehensively in the following exciting half- 
paragraph. The style of Angira’s Silent Voices is said to suggest ‘that by 1970 
Angira had caught the germs of a raging Menippean-Butlerian-Shandean fever 
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which Taban Lo Liyong had been spreading abroad, for here is precisely that 
pot pourri of verse and prose served up with grins and grimaces that Taban was 
making so fashionable. Angira’s piece however displays a nice rhetorical ambi- 
guity, being at once a flattering imitation of Taban and a gentle satire of him.’ 
Thus does Dr Roscoe draw to a disciplined and delicate point the excitement of 
a moment and continues to explain that ‘Taban’s mode was admired for its bold 
iconoclasm and for the chance it gave to display one’s learning, to kick and splash in 
the waters of new found scholarship.’ In effect it took Dr Roscoe a generous 
twenty-one pages to reach a point of rest after the Taban splashings. Indeed, 
as has been hinted, his pen in Uhuru’s Fire (as he notes the recurring disappointed 
literary responses to uhuru) is more tolerant of literary lapses in the East, Central 
and Southern regions of the African continent than it was six years before in the 
West. His strength lies in his capacity to meet creatively the complex and ever 
fertile mind of Soyinka, as a poet, the song school of Okot p’Bitek, the lyrical 
seriousness of Ngugi and the close regard of urban squalor in Alex La Guma’s 
short stories and novels from South Africa, and, at the other end of the scale, to 
identify for the reader several unknown writers of Malawi and Kenya. To 
quote R. P. Blackmur, like the good critic he frequently proves himself to be in 
this area, Dr Roscoe does well ‘the job of putting the audience into a responsive 
relation with the work of art before him’ and it is noteworthy that he should have 
achieved this, with some inevitable inconsistencies, over such a wide field of 
reference. 


He is certainly one ‘who might be able to help define African originality and to 
hasten its introduction into the modern world’, a description of the kind of person 
(‘White, Yellow or Black’), whom Alioune Diop was on the look out for in the 
first number of Présence Africaine (Nov.—Dec. 1947). With Diop, in the creative 
endeavour that Présence Africaine was able to germinate so successfully, was 
Léopold Senghor, and at a later date came Dr Abiola Irélé to work for the journal 
as administrator and contributor. He is now presenting a selection of Senghor’s 
poems (in French) with an introductory essay by himself written in English. 
Such a production which has forty pages of notes designed to guide the sensibility 
of the reader and to place him in a responsive relation with the peoms, is in total 
accord with the bi-lingual aims of Présence Africaine and, with the Nairobi Depart- 
ment of Literature which stresses the need to study African writing in French 
and English. 


Dr Irélé’s essay on Senghor could be seen as an example of Taban Lo Liyong’s 
‘synthesism’. What though the latter dislikes so drastically is Senghor’s ‘alien 
and dismal’ philosophy of négritude, for in it we are shown Senghor’s roots with 
Europe, ‘à qui nous sommes liés par le numbril’, and it is fascinating to note 
how the symbolist notions of ‘correspondences’, deriving from Baudelaire’s poem 
of that name, are brought to bear by Senghor on his traditional understanding 
of African spiritual life. Dr Irélé’s essay makes the point strongly that the poet, 
thinker and politician in Senghor are not divided and that his Christianity and 
French education have not cut him away from his African roots. ‘His essential 
preoccupation’, Dr Irélé writes, ‘is the inability of European civilization, for all 
its vaunted superiority, to create and sustain a humane order among men, and 
it is from this viewpoint that Europe is condemned and Africa presented as a 
counterpoise’. As Dr Irélé observes, ‘Senghor’s political views rested on a 
cultural foundation’ and perhaps we should add, with the volume Hosties Noires 
(1948) particularly in mind, on being a prisoner of war in Germany. As a witness 
to Senghor’s cultural preoccupations stands the remarkable fact that since being 
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President of Senegal from 1960 he has continued to write poetry, Lettres 
d’ Hivernage (1972) being his most recent work. 

The thirty or so poems selected by Dr Irélé, beginning with the praise song 
for Aimé Césaire, are chosen from poetry written up to 1961. Unlike Okot 
p Bitek’s sense of loss in his use of English for The Song of Lawino—that he has 
‘clipped a bit of the eagles wings’, which Dr Roscoe draws attention to, ‘and 
rendered the sharp edges of the warriors sword rusty and blunt and has also 
murdered rhythm and rhyme’—Senghor has called the French language ‘a lan- 
guage of the gods, a mighty organ capable of all effects, from the softest mildness 
to the fulgurations of the storm. It is one by one, or all together, flute and oboe, 
trumpet and cannon’.* 

Dr Irélé has much of interest to say of Sengher’s singing quality of verse but 
he does not specifically relate it to the Koras, balafongs, flutes, khalams, organs 
and tabalas either in his essay or in the notes, and does not comment upon the 
tonal or rhythmic values of the Serer or Wolof language vis à vis the French of 
the poems. It is well known that many of Senghor’s poems are composed with 
an ear to accompanying instruments. ‘The poem is not complete unless it is 
sung or at least given a rhythmical musical accompaniment’ are his words on the 
subject in their simplest form for his address, L’ Esprit de la Civilization ou les Lois 
de la Culture, 1956. 

It has been Senghor’s first intention to write for French speaking Africans and 
it is easy to see, by extension, how welcome Dr Irélé’s Selected Poems of Senghor 
would be in such a place as the Nairobi Department of Literature. At the end 
of his closely considered lecture on ‘Négritude: A Twentieth Century Humanism’, 
delivered by Senghor in Brussels in 1970 and presented in large part in the small 
but useful 1973 special number of Adam, he complains ‘that cultural cross- 
breeding is in the process of being halted by the imperialism of the Third World’. 
At the beginning of his lecture he does Dr Irélé the honour of quoting him as 
being a defender of ‘the Négritude in that I see in this movement a desire to look 
inwards at the self’. Also in Adam David Diop (Debating On Our National 
Poetry’) wrote of the ‘message of brotherhood’ in poetry ‘that will cross every 
frontier’. Helped by critics of the challenge and interest of Dr Roscoe and 
Dr Irélé, it is to be hoped, despite political dogmatisms, that the creative voices 
from Africa may increasingly be understood and, that through them, in part at 
least, we may be able to affirm within Africa and outside it that, ‘cor ad cor loquitur’. 


*Translated by John Reed and Clive Wake from ‘Comme les Lamantins vont boire a 
la Source’ (1956). 
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Pedagogy in Process: The letters to Guinea-Bissau, by Paulo Freire. Writers 
and Readers Publishing Cooperative, London, 1978. 178pp. £5-95. 


The Portuguese left behind them a terrible educational legacy in Africa. In 
Guiné-Bissau at independence less than 10 per cent of the population were literate. 
The educational system was rigid and narrowly conceived, fitted only to per- 
petuate the structures of colonial rule. But the long struggle in the forests had 
supplied an opportunity to create a new educational system. Under the guidance 
of Amilcar Cabral the militants had seen to it that the war against Portuguese rule 
was also a war against cultural oppression, and that political liberation was accom- 
panied by cultural liberation, With political independence won, the struggle to 
transform. peoples’ lives still had to continue. 

In 1975 the Guiné-Bissau government got in touch with the Brazilian edu- 
cationalist Paulo Freire. Driven from Brazil, and now working in Geneva with 
the Education Department of the World Council of Churches, he is famous for 
his seminal educational work among the Brazilian and Chilean peasantry. In his 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed he expounded his belief that adult education for literacy 
should not consist of mechanically acquiring a useful tool, but should be a political 
process, bringing a new awareness and providing a basis for action. Teaching 
should be collaborative, the teachers humble enough to learn from those they are 
teaching, and both parties ready to accept and learn from criticism. 

He visited Guiné-Bissau in 1975 and 1976. In between visits he wrote a 
series of letters to his friends there, giving them some ideas based on his own 
experience and wisdom. But he was careful not to do more than make sugges- 
tions. He approached their problems without preconceived ideas, as ready to 
learn as to instruct. ‘My letters are not prescriptive’, he explained, ‘they are 
rather challenges to you and to myself.’ On his visits he was greatly impressed 
by what was going on in Guiné where they had trained as many teachers in one 
year as the Portuguese in five hundred. 

In the late Amilcar Cabral Freire found someone who had been carrying out 
in a practical way what he himself once strove to achieve in Latin America, some- 
one who learnt from the peasants as well as teaching them. ‘The more we 
study the theoretical work of Amilcar Cabral’, he writes, ‘the more we realise 
that we must return again and again to his works.’ Rather less than half this 
volume (which has been translated from Portuguese by Carman St John Hunter) 
contains Freire’s letters; the rest is his introduction and postscript. It will be 
a valuable and inspiring book for those who are seeking to bring some reality 
into educational processes in Africa, and in addition it provides some interesting 
sidelights on the recent history of Guiné-Bissau. 


Centre of African Studies, CHRISTOPHER FYFE 
University of Edinburgh 


The Rulers of German Africa 1884-1914, by L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan. 
Stanford University Press, 1977. xiii+-286pp. Index, appendices, tables, notes. 
$1750. Drang nach Afrika, edited by Helmut Stoecker. Berlin, Akademie- 
Verlag, 1977. 370pp. Index, maps, bibliographies. No price given. 


The prolific team of Gann and Duignan bring you ‘the first in a multi-volume 
work designed to elucidate the sociological and functional characteristics, the 
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achievements as well as the shortcomings, of the white empire builders, civilian 
and military, during the age of the “New Imperialism” in Africa.’ And a team of 
East German historians offer the first part of a two-volume work on ‘the colonial 
expansion and colonial rule of German imperialism in Africa.’ Both syntheses 
deal with Germany in Africa, but they start from different perspectives, and often 
reach quite different conclusions. 

As the title of the Gann and Duignan book suggests, this is primarily a history 
of the Germancolonial service. Itexamines the evolution of the colonial bureauo- 
cracy as it operated from Berlin down to the remote district headquarters in Africa. 
It also looks at the men who staffed this colonial service detailing their geographical 
origin, their social and educational background as well as their political affiliations. 
The authors endeavour to place their discussion in a comparative context with 
the German domestic scene and other colonial services. They are to be con- 
gratulated for expanding an area of research which is still dominated by studies 
of the British colonial service. 

The final third of this book, a general survey of German colonialism, is less 
rewarding. In a recent issue of African Affairs (January 1978) A. G. Hopkins 
critically reviewed the earlier works of Gann and Duignan and argued that these 
authors ‘are scrupulous in noting adverse effects of colonial rule, such as physical 
violence and coercive taxation, but as historians with a case to argue they subsume 
contrary facts in a broader generalization about the benefits of colonial rule.’ 
Hopkins would find no grounds to alter this—and other criticisms—after reading 
the irritating final portion of this book. 

The Stoecker volume is by far the more valuable book if you are interested in 
German colonization rather than in German colonizers. It is more extensive, 
relies on a greater wealth of primary documentation, and utilizes a Marxist 
approach which profitably pushes discussion beyond the point where Gann and 
Duignan are willing to let it drop. Considerable coverage (territorial and thematic) 
is given, not only to the German colonies but also to Morocco and South Africa, 
where there had been important German initiatives before 1914. The book 
contains a useful chapter on the First World War and three detailed chapters 
(based largely on unpublished material) which deal with the role of the colonial 
question in Germany from the Weimar Republic to the end of the Second World 
War. 

There is still much work to be done on the history of the former German colonies. 
It is to be hoped that these surveys will encourage research in that direction. 


London L. E. LARSON 


The Warrior Tradition in Modern Africa, edited by Ali A. Mazrui. E. J. 
Brill, 1977. 260pp. 60 guilders. 


This book is an intriguing supermarket of ideas. Like any good supermarket, 
the quality of the goods vary; the best are very stimulating indeed. 

In an introduction Mazrui sets out the warrior tradition as a meeting point 
of culture, war and politics, encompassing means of production, religion, song 
and dance, sexuality and political and social cultures. On the ‘first floor’, articles 
are devoted to ‘The Warrior and State’ theme, the most rewarding being G. N. 
Uzoigwe’s examination of warriors in pre-colonial Africa. Among his lines of 
argument is the fairly well-known one of the manipulation of societies for military 
needs, generally by a ‘social philosophy’ of age sets and identification rituals, 
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end a more interesting comparison of the way in which the emergence of pro- 
fessional warriors and a military command hierarchy in Zululand, Bunyoro, 
Buganda and Yorubaland upset the social balances. Uzoigwe sees these social 
changes as more important than weapon technology. On the next floor we move 
into ‘The Warrior and Violence’. Mazrui notes the ‘masculinity’ of warfare 
and calls for increased militarization of women; he might have noticed perhaps, 
the increasing ‘femininity’ of terrorism. Claude Welch offers a useful analysis 
of warrior, rebel, guerilla and ‘putschist’, asserting that a warrior tradition plays 
a part in ‘putschist’ leadership if educational criteria have not been applied to 
a promotion structure; he also speculates on a new, fifth, category——a partisan or 
guerilla tradition. Victor Uchendu’s chapter on the cultural roots of aggressive 
behaviour begins with a conventional analysis but moves to an interesting division 
of relative deprivation into ‘decremental’ (expectations constant but capabilities 
declining), ‘aspirational’ (expectations rising faster than capabilities) and ‘pro- 
gressive’ (capabilities suddenly decline, bringing a short but jarring period of 
economic reverse)—the last creating especial political difficulties. 


The third floor, ‘The Warrior and Culture’, is perhaps the least rewarding. 
Judith Hanna fairly conventionally examines dance and the warrior tradition 
from pre-colonial times, through beni, to Kenyatta’s liking for dances to mark 
major constitutional occasions; she sees dance as a form of sympathetic magic 
‘a special language code with kinetic graphic symbols evoking a disciplined 
response...’ Neither is D. Ocaya Lakidi’s contribution on ‘Manhood, Warrior 
hood and Sex’ as exciting as its title suggests; there is nothing particularly new 
in the direction of its main argument, that ‘socialisation’ and the structure of 
political power are critical factors in the warrior tradition, and that the post- 
independence African military have not been integrated fully into their societies. 
Some of the warrior songs, though, make interesting reading. Aidan Southall 
argues further, that the warrior tradition has always been totally bankrupt and 
harmful—the tradition of Shaka and the warrior dances have helped keep South 
Africa’s mineworkers amused in the evenings rather than prove of assistance to 
Nelson Mandela. ‘This chapter is at variance with the main theme of the work 
and the customer is left confused. 


The top floor contains contributions by Louise Pirouet, J. I. Elaigwu, and two 
by Mazrui all under the title of ‘The Warrior and Liberation’. In his first 
chapter Mazrui examines three traditions of protest; the warrior—that of mascu- 
linity and gunfire; the non-viclent—that of Gandhi and femininity (‘counter- 
phallic’), and also divine wrath against the immorality of violent resistance; and 
the Marxist pursuit of parity. Pirouet describes the politics of counterinsurgency 
as ‘wasting’ and bound for failure—a view not always supported by events outside 
Africa. Elaigwu examines the role of the world’s major nations in the Nigerian 
and Angolan civil wars; there is room for more than one opinion on his analysis 
of the motives and aims of some of the nations about which he writes. 


Mazrui’s final chapter in this part of the book is in many ways the best—the 
most stimulating, the most controversial and the most depressing. He argues 
in almost Darwinian terms; the military decade has been a reassertion of the 
strong, and the ‘prestige of strength’ has an important role to play in developing 
African self-respect. The warrior tradition is seen as having a natural respect 
for hierarchy as traditional rulers, and as having survived the destructive ideas of 
colonial governments—the missionary Christian ethic’s support for the imperial 
system and that system’s offer of alternative success goals of prosperity or edu- 
cational status. These goals obliged the colonial powers to recruit forces from 
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the poorest communities, these in turn laid the foundations of new military 
ethnicities and also served to perpetuate other more general ethnic rivalries. The 
new military ethnicities have a higher potential for ‘retribalisation’ than new 
political ethnicities, although since its members carry guns there are risks of 
killings and counter-killings. Soldiers are recruited from rural and parochial 
societies in which warrior ideals and ceremonies are still performed if not prac- 
tised and ‘cattle-raiding complexes’ survive; these soldiers receive a minimal 
acculturation in their army service. The result, argues Mazrui, is that particularly 
in countries which have had least time to adjust to Western values (or have had a 
particularly unfortunate experience of them) there is a return to the past—Gadaffy’s 
Islam, Mobutu’s authenticity or Amin’s expulsion of foreigners and adoption 
of Swahili. All this, he accepts, may be retrograde in terms of justice or inter- 
ethnic unity, but except when carried too far as in Uganda, on balance apparently 
valuable. 

Much could be written about this thesis which in effect summarizes many of 
the earlier chapters. But arguments on the status of the warrior in pre-colonial 
Africa, the importance of the military ethnicity in heightening ethnic consciousness 
in comparison with say, the politics of the labour market, the claim that military 
men are by temperament conservative and as such prone to respect authority and 
traditional rulers, that military echnicities have a higher potential for ‘retraditional- 
ization’ than apparently even very homespun radical political ethnicities such as 
those being evolved in Tanzania or Mozambique, above all the thesis that a 
revived warrior tradition is really helpful in present-day Africa—all these are 
arguments on which views can differ sharply. 

But this supermarket is a good store. Customers must not fail to go to the 
top floor, but all floors contain goods worthy of examination. 


Royal Military Academy ANTHONY CLAYTON 
Sandhurst 


Historical Dictionary of Sierra Leone, by Cyril P. Foray. African Historical 
Dictionaries, No. 12. The Scarecrow Press, Metuchen, N.J. and London, 1977. 
lvii+279pp. £11-05. 


Since 1974 the Scarecrow Press has been publishing a series of ‘African 
Historical Dictionaries’. To edit the twelfth, on Sierra Leone, they have chosen 
Cyril Foray, a former Cabinet Minister in the APC government, now acting 
head of the History Department of the University of Sierra Leone. But though 
the editor is an African, a Sierra Leonean and a Mende, his work somehow reads 
like the compilation of some old-style British historian of colonial days. The 
historica) introduction, after a brief geographical survey, begins with the Portu- 
guese and goes on to describe European trading activities. The activities of his 
own Mende people and their neighbours are mentioned only cursorily and rather 
inaccurately. The narrative continues with a detailed account of the history of 
the Sierra Leone Colony as seen from Freetown. The politica] alignments and 
economic policies of the Mende, Temne, Susu and other peoples are ignored and 
their power struggles brushed off in old colonial style as ‘internecine tribal wars’. 
At 1900 the narrative stops. ‘There is then a brief word on education, a short 
summary of constitutional developments, and a couple of outspoken pages on 
political manoeuvrings since independence. 

Most of the volume is taken up by the Dictionary. This consists of brief 
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biographies, plus a few entries under such miscellaneous headings as ‘Creole’, 
‘Poro’, ‘Post Office Savings Bank’ and ‘Ramadan’. ‘Freetown’ only receives 
half a page; Bo, Kenema and Moyamba have nothing. There are also entries 
for the various political parties and for each of the many newspapers published in 
Sierra Leone. Much the longest entry (nine pages) is under the heading ‘ Military 
Expeditions’. These all turn out to be expeditions organized by the British 
government. African military expeditions do not rate a heading. 

The bulk of the Dictionary however is made up of brief biographical sketches. 
Those from the past do not do much more than precis material available in stan- 
dard works. But the editor has included many accounts of living and recently 
dead Sierra Leoneans, assembling out of the way information which it would not 
otherwise be easy to come by, to construct a Sierra Leone Who’s Who and Who 
was (recently) Who. There are also entries for a variety of Europeans who have 
been connected with the country. These contributions are well worth having. 
The volume ends with a useful select bibliography of books and articles. But one 
cannot help feeling disappointed that a Sierra Leone historian (and particularly a 
historian who is engaged in teaching his younger countrymen at university level) 
should not have shown more sympathy with the past aspirations and achievements 
of his own people. 


Centre of African Studies, f CHRISTOPHER FYFE 
University of Edinburgh 


The International Politics of the Nigerian Civil War 1967-1970, by John J. 
Stremlau, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1977. 425pp. 


This book is a welcome addition to the literature on the Nigerian civil war. 
It is the first major work to focus on the international aspects of the civil war 
though unfortunately little is said about the role of the Soviet Union, and the 
other Eastern European states and China. Dr Stremlau follows the pattern of 
Professor W. Scott Thompson in his book Ghana’s Foreign Policy 1957-66 (pub- 
lished incidentally by the Princeton University Press in 1969) by claiming to base 
the major sources of his research on raw materials such as unpublished diplo- 
matic despatches, cables, government files, and face-to-face interviews with 
almost all the key political figures directly or indirectly involved in the conflict. 
However, unlike Scott Thompson, Stremlau’s approach is not ideologically 
oriented, and his analysis is largely objective. 

The area covered by the book is extensive. The Nigerian foreign policy prior 
to the civil war is briefly examined, as well as the role of the Ministry of External 
Affairs whose staff was largely demoralized because of political interference when 
the first coup d’etat occurred in January 1966 (p. 25). The second coup of July 
1966, and the subsequent political and constitutional crisis that engulfed the 
country from then till the outbreak of the civil war as well as the abortive Aburi 
peace talks, the division of the federation into 12 states, and the proclamation of 
the Republic of Biafra on 30 May 1967 are carefully dealt with. 

The initial neutral stand of the rest of the world to the armed conflict, and the 
determined efforts of the Biafran regime to internationalize the war, and the 
Nigerian government’s feeble attempt to prevent this are considered. ‘The role 
of the OAU and the Commonwealth Secretariat in arranging peace talks are 
also highlighted. Stremlau also deals with the relief efforts of the different 
humanitarian and religious bodies such as the International Committee of the 
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Red Cross (ICRC), the CARITAS International, and the nightly flights to Biafra 
started by Carl Gustav von Rosen on behalf of the German churches in mid-1968 
which he describes as marking ‘the real beginning of the largest privately-run 
air lift in history’ (p. 210). Likewise, the role of France, and other governments 
sympathetic to the Ojukwu government is examined (pp. 244-237). Stremlau, 
however, goes on to say that international private aid to Biafra was more important. 
He states that the sum of $250 million was spent on relief by some American 
private interests and that the value of the relief supplies by Joint church aid 
amounted to $116 million by January 1970 (p. 244). 

The domestic public outcry against the Western governments over starvation, 
genocide, death and destruction in Biafra, especially the role of the Biafran lobby 
in the Commons, the Labour Government’s continued support for the federal cause 
and the readiness of the Soviet Union to continue to supply military aircraft, 
heavy guns etc. to Lagos to crush the rebellion are carefully examined. So also 
is the implication in the Western capitals of the tragic miscalculation of the 
Biafran government in attacking and killing 11 whites, and capturing 18 whites 
at the AGIP drilling site in Kwale in May 1969 (pp. 332-41). Stremlau deals 
in a graphic way with the decline, and the eclipse of Biafra, as well as the surrender 
by the rebels, and the reintegration of the Ibos into the federation. Finally, the 
reconciliation with the four African states that had in 1968 recognized Biafra, 
the role of the top officers of the Ministry of External Affairs, and that of General 
Gowon in all this, and in laying the guidelines for the country’s foreign policy 
after the war are dealt with. 

Although the author claims to have based his research largely on first-hand 
materials, there is very little that is new in the book. On the contrary, it contains 
some inaccuracies. To cite some random examples, the summit of the African 
leaders at Addis Ababa in May 1963 was not ‘the first pan~African summit’ 
(p. 15). The first was held in April 1958 in Accra. Mr P. C. Asiodu is not an 
Ibo as claimed by Stremlau (p. 153). Likewise, it is incorrect to say that the 
French government aid to Biafra throughout the war amounted to only $5 mil- 
lion (p. 233). Indeed, as Sir Harold Wilson said later, it was the French military 
aid alone that prolonged the war from August 1968 to January 1970.1 The meeting 
of the Nigerian ambassadors thet was held to review the country’s foreign policy 
took place in February 1966, and not in June 1966.? 

Despite all this, however, the book is well written. It is lucid and clear. It 
also contains two valuable appendices. All in all, it is a book worth reading. 


University of Ife OLAJIDE ALUKO 


1. Harold Wilson, The Labour Government 1964-70 (London, 1971) p. 560, 
2. Federal Military Government Press Release No, 187, 19 February 1966. 


Education and Power in Nigeria, by P. Beckett and J. O’Connell. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1977, 244pp. Appendices. £6, paperback. 


This is an excellent report on the social background, career plans and political 
and social values of Nigerian university students of the early 1970s, with a careful 
analysis of the implications of these for Nigeria’s political future. The research 
has been unusually thorough, with several waves of surveys over a four year 
period so that various formulations of questions could be tested and early results 
could be further examined with larger samples. Students in Ibadan, Ife, Lagos, 
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Nsukka and Zaria were included in the surveys and Ahmadu Bello students also 
wrote essays which shed further light on their answers. The authors’ extensive 
teaching experience in Nigeria is put to excellent use in deepening the analysis. 
As students at various universities were often surprisingly similar in their answers, 
the authors find it possible to generalize about the graduate being produced by 
the system as a whole, whom they feel will hold the reins of power in due course. 

One major difference is the less selective background of ABU students; they 
are more likely than students at southern universities to have fathers who are 
farmers with an income of less than £50 per year. Muslims tend to come from 
higher background families than Christians, because the necessity of Western 
education had not yet been accepted by many low income northern Muslims. 
This discussion would have profited from reference to the extensive literature on 
Ghanaian university student backgrounds; apparently the authors knew of only 
one article on this. 

Many students admit that they speak neither their home language nor English 
as well as they might, but few feel cut off from their families or home communities. 
They tend to identify simultaneously with family, home community, ethnic 
group and nation, so that there is considerable ambivalence when they are faced 
with conflicting pressures. While these ties have been a curse of Nigerian politics, 
there is no reason to expect them to fade in the near future. However, by main- 
taining connections between the elite and the masses, they help to spread develop- 
ment throughout the country. Most of the students expect to find a satisfying 
career in public service, though they often realize that the rapid promotion of 
early independence days is probably over. They tend to be ambivalent about 
the colonial period and relations with developed countries, seeing both advantages 
and disadvantages and only partially accepting dependency as a factor in under- 
development. 

Their political values are basically conservative, emphasizing order and security 
even though this means authoritarian government and slower economic growth. 
Rapid overall growth is also seen as less important than equalizing benefits between 
regions (especially for northerners) and between rich and poor (preferably without 
a decline in living standards for the well educated). The farmers in particular 
receive considerable sympathy, whereas students are relatively unconcerned about 
urban workers—perhaps because so few have personal experience of this sector. 
Students favour electoral democracy, but are ambivalent about its structural 
aspects; parties and politicians are seen as causes of division. Leadership is 
viewed in personal rather than institutional terms, which makes the mobilization 
of community and ethnic ties almost inevitable, though students would prefer 
more ideologically committed politicians. 

One major opportunity which the authors of this book missed is the comparison. 
of the political attitudes of men and women. Their analysis is in terms of uni- 
versities as a whole, ignoring the fact that women may have different attitudes 
than men, especially since many of them come from higher social strata. They 
may have thought that women students are few, seldom reach politically important 
jobs and could therefore be ignored, but women do occasionally achieve positions 
of power and many more may do so in future; it would be worth knowing whether 
they might offer somewhat different leadership than Nigerian men have done. 
Aside from this omission, the book provides a very useful analysis and is highly 
recommended for anyone interested in Nigerian education or politics. 


Centre of West African Studies, MARGARET PEIL 
University of Birmingham 
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. Population, prosperity, and poverty: rural Kano 1900 and 1970, by Polly 
Hill. C.U.P., 1977. xviiit+240pp., maps, bibliography, index. 8-50. 


This is not an easy book to read. Each of the thirteen chapters is followed by 
one or more appendices (24 in all); there are 26 tables and seven figures or maps 
distributed throughout. Footnotes having been ruled out ‘by the exigencies of 
the economic situation’, and ‘endnotes’ (a barbarous term for a barbarous practice) 
quite rightly excluded by Dr Hill’s own sense of the reader’s convenience, we 
have instead all the references imbedded within brackets in the main text. Should 
we, with St James, receive with meekness the engrafted word; or am I justified 
in my utmost astonishment that an age which can put men on the moon cannot, 
apparently, devise any adequate way of putting footnotes at the foot of the page ? 
Not all the notes are sufficient: ‘Barth, 1857’, a five-volume work, is not much of 
a lead if you want to find just where he estimates the proportion of trading strangers 
in the Kano population. In any case, amid all these technical obstructions to the 
flow of reading, there is an extraordinary wealth of fascinating and unusual detail 
to be learnt from this new book. The index is excellent. The volume is in a 
sense a companion to Rural Hausa, to which there are many cross references. 
Both share the central theme of rural inequality and poverty. But it is an inde- 
pendent book, complete in itself. 

The historical depth is not great. The first chapter examines the economic 
relationship between Kano city and the countryside, about 1900, and advances 
the challenging hypothesis that most trade and industry in Kano Emirate were 
rurally based. ‘There is also valuable warning against the tendency of observers, 
past and present, to underestimate the immensity of rural Hausaland, and to 
exaggerate the size and significance of the cities. The second chapter argues 
that the early colonial policy of indirect rule amounted to ‘rural non-rule’. The 
historical dimension, though not chronologically deep, is immensely important, for 
Dr Hill illustrates the economic disenfranchisement of rural communities between 
1900 and 1970, and at the same time argues strongly against ‘the most dangerous 
of all misbeliefs, that present trends, such as developing economic inequality, 
are necessarily something new in kind’ (page xiv). Chapter three considers 
the densely populated farming area around the city, the Kano Close Settled Zone, 
larger and more populous than any comparable region in savannah west Africa 
and a centre of immigration in its own right; as for the attractions of the KCSZ, 
particularly in contrast to the city itself, discussed on page 66, I wonder if a 
somewhat better chance of avoiding taxation in the country than in town played 
a part. Chapter four narrows the focus to Dorayi, the arena of Dr Hill’s re- 
searches, a farming area just south of the ancient city wall, with no nucleated 
settlement worthy even the name hamlet. Most of the rest of the book is devoted 
to particular aspects of the Dorayi experience: persistent and intensifying popula- 
tion pressure (why, I wonder, should the high price of land inhibit a willingness to 
sell? page 100); economic inequality; the attitude to farmland; married sons; 
failure to migrate (the poverty trap, and general insecurity, tending to block what 
might otherwise seem a natural resort); rich men; extreme poverty (here a striking 
point is that land scarcity is not an essential cause); and big houses. The final 
chapter discusses farm-slavery in Dorayi; this, together with similar material 
elsewhere in the book, is very interesting, though the dust cover perhaps over- 
dramatises a little in referring to the most detailed material regarding individual 
slave~origin ever collected in rural west Africa. 
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Despite the rather technical, statistical presentation, Dr Hill writes with evident 
feeling, and this is in essence a profoundly moving book. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Soldiers and Power, The Development Performance of the Nigerian 
Military Regime, by V. A. Olorunsola. Hoover Institution Press, 1977. 165pp. 


This work sets out to examine the ‘development performance’ of the Nigerian 
military government—in effect, since the book was written in 1974-5, the post 
civil war years of General Gowon’s government. Development is described as 
“distributive equity’, and Olorunsola attempts to assess this from opinions voiced 
by various sections of the community, students, Jecturers, the press, farmers, 
traders, labour and the military themselves. In practice Olorunsola uses press 
reports for the majority of his sources. 

Overall Olorunsola gives the Gowon government some measure of credit for 
its achievements, but notes that a much less favourable view was held by the 
general public; in a post Third Coup post-script the author warns of the 
political dangers of low ratings even if objective statistics indicate otherwise. 

Much of the book is discursive and while the arguments are scholarly and set 
out with care, neither they, nor long and sometimes rambling manifestos and 
policy statements set out in full, make for easy reading. The non-specialist 
reader will find his main reward in the material relating to the sources of the 
ground swell of discontent which built up from 1970 onwards in the different 
sections of the Nigerian community. ‘The difficulties created by the absence of 
adequate population statistical information and poor middle and upper-level 
management are also well conveyed. For the specialist there are a number of 
useful production performance, income and price tables which support the main 
lines of argument. 


Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst ANTHONY CLAYTON 


Politik und Wirtschaft in Kamerun: Bedingungen, Ziele und Strategien 
der staatlichen Entwicklungspolitik, by Hans F. Illy. Arnold-Bergstraesser 
Institut Materialien zu Entwicklung und Politik, No. 10. Weltforum Verlag, 
Munchen, 1976. 437pp. DM54. 


Radical Nationalism in Cameroun: Social Origins of the U.P.C. Rebellion, 
by Richard A. Joseph. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1977. xiii+383pp. £15-00. 


Few African countries attained independence under conditions as difficult as 
Cameroun. Its southern part had been torn by rebellion for close to five years. 
Within a matter of months, steps had to be taken for federation with the former 
Southern Cameroons—while the need for economic development remained. ‘The 
two books under review provide an interesting, critical perspective on political 
and economic changes in Cameroun, in which continuity emerges as the dominant 
theme. 

The background to the U.P.C. revolt forms the basis for Joseph’s splendidly 
detailed book, which takes the story to 1956. The subsequent political and econo- 
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mic orientation of the Cameroun government provides the grist for Illy’s equally 
well-documented analysis. Both depict a country in which extensive foreign 
investment (primarily French) has directly affected the political sector. During 
the colonial period, the consequence was strong administrative opposition to 
political movements questioning continued close ties with France; since indepen- 
dence, the consequence has been a type of industrial enclave economy, having 
little positive impact on the numerically preponderant agrarian sector. 


What led the U.P.C.—Union des Populations du Cameroun—to insurrection ? 
Joseph argues that no real alternative to collective political violence existed. 
Despite the special provisions Cameroun enjoyed as a Trust Territory under 
United Nations auspices, French policy treated it as an integral part of the Empire. 
This the U.P.C. vigorously contested, in the corridors of the U.N. and later in 
maquis action. Escalating hostility brought open confrontation between the 
party and the administration. By early 1955, the choice was clear: ‘to an increas- 
ing extent the party was not faced with the choice of being provoked or resisting 
provocation, but rather of being stifled out of existence or fighting for its survival.’ 
(p. 282) 


The roots of U.P.C, militance lay in the distinctive conditions of Cameroun. 
Trusteeship notwithstanding, with its specific goal of independence or self- 
government, successive French governments treated the territory as an ordinary 
colonial dependency-——into which an extraordinary amount of economic aid was 
directed. In the 1947-57 decade, Cameroun received approximately 80 thousand 
million metropolitan francs, about one-fifth the total investment of FIDES. 
The immensity of the expenditure (much of it raised from local sources) contrasted 
sharply with the results perceived by indigenes; the extent of economic transfor- 
mation, at least in industrial and transport sectors, stood out starkly against 
political stagnation. French funds went overwhelmingly into infrastructure 
(75% of the first plan expenditures, 45% of the second), thus ‘devoted not to the 
development of Cameroun as a workable economic unit, but into the construction 
of facilities for the evacuation of cash crops and the importation of industrial 
products.’ (p. 110) 


Investments of this scale required a guarantee of ‘stability’. It meant an 
economic system geared largely to the French market; it required African political 
leaders attuned to the concerns and interests of Paris. The U.P.C. challenged 
both. Its social foundations lay among the indigenous lumpenproletariat (especi- 
ally the Wouri region around Douala) and among southern groups known for 
their mobility (particularly the Bassa and Bamileke). ‘The party espoused 
independence and reunification. Independence would have constituted a radical 
break with the prevailing centralist ethos of French colonial policy; reunification 
(a desire to reconstitute the former German Kamerun along its pre-1911 borders) 
similarly suggested a dramatic transformation of the status quo. Such a threat 
had to be combatted—and was. The French administration hoped to push the 
U.P.C., as it had the P.D.C.I. of Houphouet-Boigny, into accommodationist 
policies. The U.P.C. could never win an election in Cameroun so long as it 
held true to its major planks. 

The greatest gap filled by Joseph lies in the pre-1946 history of Camerounian 
political movements. He supplements and often corrects what other scholars 
have written regarding the 1946-56 period. But, after reading Radical Nationalism 
in Gameroun with both care and profit, I find it difficult to answer an underlying 
question: Why did France decide to invest so heavily in Cameroun? What 
pressures were exerted, for example, in the decision to invest 26 thousand million 
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francs (70 per cent from public funds) in the Edea hydroelectric complex and 
aluminium factory? Joseph ascribes this to a desire to furnish cheap electricity 
to French industrial concerns—a conclusion certainly justified by available data, 
but worthy of supplementation. The influence of French companies on colonial 
policy, and the converse economic orientation of French overseas policy, has often 
been asserted, rarely documented. Was a lingering Colbertian mercantilism the 
chief factor? How did French policy-makers view the commercial, financial and 
industrial integration of the franc zone? ‘There are issues here that merit far 
more careful research than has yet been published. Joseph’s book illustrates 
some of the political repercussions outside the French metropole; the need now 
is to examine the economic and political antecedents within France herself. 

Illy’s study, like Joseph’s, is richly documented. Politik und Wirtschaft in 
Kamerun extends to roughly 1973 the themes already identified by Joseph: that 
French public and private investment was directed overwhelmingly to a capital- 
intensive industrial sector oriented toward the French market; that a pro-French 
group of leaders would be given the nod. Foreign capital created an enclave 
economy bringing little direct economic benefit to Camerounians. Indigenous 
agriculture has been neglected—impoverished at times—-and directed as well 
toward export earnings. ‘These assertions are borne out by figures, although 
most are dated (statistics from the mid-1960s are often used), and some might 
be interpreted a bit more generously (e.g., a drop in exports to the franc zone 
from 52 per cent to 38 per cent in the 1965-70 period). 

Illy minces few words in criticizing the general political orientation of President 
Ahmadou Ahidjo’s government. Its approach to ‘national unity’ has entailed 
‘merciless’ elimination of interests and political movements defined in ethnic 
terms. The Union Nationale Camerounaise rules as the sole party. The 
unique constitutional status the former Southern Cameroons enjoyed has been 
substantially dismantled. Concerns for administration have come to the fore. 
According to President Ahidjo, the administration ‘in effect constitutes the essential 
tool of governmental action in the battle for development.’ (p. 181) In this 
regard, Cameroun stands in the company of almost all African states. Political 
mobilization is a concern of the past. The political kingdom nationalist leaders 
sought has been transformed into the bureaucratic duchy government heads prefer. 

Cameroun has been unusual in escaping——to date of this writing—internal 
political executions or a military takeover of control. Its neighbours have not 
been so fortunate. Nigeria, Chad, the Central African Empire, and Congo- 
Brazzaville have experienced successful military coups d’etat, Gabon an aborted 
coup. No doubt Illy would attribute this condition to the continued French 
presence: Paris prefers Ahidjo to alternative leaders, and will do its part to ensure 
the armed forces continue to support the status quo. But I believe Ahidjo 
deserves more credit than Illy is willing to give in his handling of a tense domestic 
situation and his fostering of national unity. Yes, opposition movements have not 
flourished, particularly in the early 1960s, but a degree of co-optation strikes me 
as preferable to unstinted suppression. 

Is the explanation of continued French interest too simplistic a way to view 
Camerounian politics? Perhaps so, I would conclude. In economic terms, the 
paramount significance of the former colonial power cannot be doubted. In 
political terms, however, Ahidjo et al. have shown a degree of skill Illy under- 
estimates. But this is only a minor comment on a valuable study that (despite 
its high cost in Deutschmarks) merits consideration. 


State University of New York at Buffalo CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR 
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The Secret War in the Sudan: 1955-1972, by Edgar O’Ballance. Faber & 
Faber Ltd., 1977. 174pp. £550. 


In the few years since the end of the Sudanese civil war (1955-72) several 
books have appeared on Sudanese politics, development, and the civil war itself. 
Some have been written by persons with Sudanese experience, others have 
brought experience from other fields to Sudanese matters for the first time. 
Major O’Ballance is one of the latter. He has written a number of military studies 
on guerilla wars in Malaya, Yemen, the Middle East and elsewhere. Hisknowledge 
of ‘classic’ guerilla wars is extensive, but his acquaintance with the Sudan is 
scant. In his attempt to bring a standard analysis of guerilla warfare to the Sudan 
the question arises, can a reputable military historian (or a reputable journalist, 
or development expert for that matter) use his own expertise to produce a reliable 
account of a country without first gaining a firm knowledge of that country? 
The answer that emerges from Major O’Ballance’s book is not encouraging. 

Major O’Ballance did visit the Sudan and talked to some Sudanese. In a book 
on as sensitive a subject as a recently ended war it is understandable that he does 
not divulge the names of all his informants, so we can only guess at the range of 
his contacts. But his bibliography is amazingly brief. He evidently drew on 
more journals than he lists, but there is no indication that his use of published 
material was comprehensive. He relies on Alan Moorehead and Ann Baker for 
his history, but not Hill, Holt, Gray and Collins on the Turkiyya and Mahdiyya. 
Henderson and MacMichael are included but not the works of numerous Sudanese 
authors on their country’s political development during this century. As a 
result his opening recapitulation of Sudanese history up to 1955 reads like the 
exam paper of a sleepy undergraduate who only hazily remembers the lectures he 
attended and randomly puts down dates, figures and names. His numerous 
mistakes do not give the reader confidence that his treatment of more recent events 
will be any more accurate. Buta more serious result of his historical deficiencies 
is that he misjudges the very nature of the Sudan and the causes of the civil war. 
Major O’Ballance views the issues of the Sudanese civil war in contrasting terms 
of black and brown. He is unable to distinguish the many shades in 
between. R 

His paucity of sources is also evident in his military and political analysis. He 
does not seem to have systematically consulted the official report on the 1955 
disturbances, nor the important Southern Front paper The Vigilant, though 
both are referred to in the text. Time and the Daily Mail are cited, but there is 
little indication that he knew of or seriously considered the more authoritative 
East African and Sudanese journals, specialist publications on the Middle East 
and Africa (including African Affairs!), nor the many missionary and southern 
Sudanese exile publications that appeared before The Grass Curtain. These 
sources, varying in quality though they do, provide valuable information on 
both the military and administrative progress of the movements he studies. 
Many provide dates and figures at variance with his own. One would like to 
know why he has chosen some accounts over others, and how he supports his 
conclusions. 

Curiously enough, it is in his military analysis that Major O’Ballance fails 
most conspicuously. His ignorance of basic source material leads him to mis- 
judge or ignore the military and political strength of many southern Sudanese 
peoples vis à vis their northern neighbours prior to the nineteenth century, their 
reaction to the slave trade and invasion, and the traditional methods of warfare 
adopted and adapted by the Anyanya during the war. Some of Evans-Pritchard’s 
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essays published by Faber & Faber might well have helped him, and one wonders 
why his editors did not point this out. 

Major O’Ballance is used to relying on the written word. Most of his other 
works are on areas that have had numerous accounts by participants and observers, 
reports by governments and other bodies. He could have used more written 
sources for the southern Sudan, but he still would have had to rely on interviews. 
Yet he dismisses ‘folklore’ as of minimal value to his work. Others who have 
had a longer standing interest in the southern Sudan have made effective use of 
oral information. It is clear that Major O’Ballance was unable to gain the confi- 
dence of many participants in the war for them to speak freely to him. Nor did 
he spend much time sifting motive from fact in the accounts he was given. Had 
he placed more reliance on a larger number of informants he would have found 
ample evidence to substantiate what he considers the shadowy claims of Israeli 
involvement. He might also have found that his most willing informant, the 
late Muhammad Ahmad Mahgub, was not the ‘authority’ on the southern Sudan 
he suggests. He might then have avoided publishing the incredible claims that 
Fr. Saturnino Lahore was killed by the Anyanya, and that Ambrose Wol insti- 
gated the assassination of William Deng. With a wider range of informants he 
might not have underestimated the influence of William Deng or Joseph Garang’s 
‘sympathy’ for the south. He might also have discovered the extensive network 
of contacts between the Khartoum-based parties like the Southern Front and the 
rural population, the guerillas and the exiled politicians. The role of the various 
exiled leaders in the development of administration and military organization 
(especially in obtaining supplies and training), and especially in the negotiations 
leading to the end of the war, might also have become clearer. And his dis- 
tinction between the guerillas and the people as fish unable to find a sea, would 
not have been so sharply drawn. 

In imposing a standard analysis on what was not a standard guerilla war, 
Major O’Ballance has become a fish out of water in the Sudan. Unfortunately, 
however, because of the sensitivity of the subject and the effort needed to master 
existing material, let alone material still being collected, it is unlikely that we shall 
receive a better, more comprehensive account of the Sudanese civil war for 
some time. 


Oxford DovuGLas H. JOHNSON 


Reaching the Peasant Farmer: Organization Theory and Practice in 
Kenya, by David K. Leonard. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago and 
London, 1977. 297pp. £13-30. 


Self Reliance in Kenya: The Case of Harambee, by Philip M. Mbithi and 
Rasmus Rasmusson. Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1977. 
177pp. No price given. 


On a first reading David Leonard’s Reaching the Peasant Farmer appears to be 
a model of modern social scientific analysis of development administration— 
clear in its hypotheses, careful in its methodology and presentation of data, lucid 
in exposition, and judicious in its conclusions and proposals for improving the 
performance of agricultural extension. More careful consideration, however, 
reveals that, while valuable as a study of bureaucratic behaviour in a key agency 
of an African state, the analytic limitations and biases of organization theory, as 
well as the lack of adequate theoretical concepts of class and the state, make the 
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study incapable of also providing (as the author clearly intended), a contribution 
to the understanding of the sources and possibilities of transcending rural under- 
development in Kenya. 

Based largely on interviews with lower level agricultural extension personnel 
in a sample of locations from three districts of Kenya’s Western Province, Leonard’s 
study probes the reasons behind the low output of services by these agents. In 
so doing he reveals the rigidly authoritarian control structures of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the great gulf between senior and subordinate staff, the draconian 
responses of senior officials to subordinate resistance, and how these factors 
combine to generate covert collective resistance by subordinate extension officials 
which actually lowers their work output. He also documents the limited know- 
ledge, career prospects and motivation of subordinate personnel and goes on to 
consider ways of improving the output and distribution of extension services 
among the rural population. While Leonard insists that this analysis shows the 
applicability of bureaucratic theory in an African context, he also uncritically 
adopts the elitist and manipulative bias of such theory, focusing on how higher 
authorities can act to get greater output from their subordinates, 


When Leonard attempts to extend the analysis from bureaucratic behaviour to 
problems of rural under-development, the lack of a clear concept of the state 
positing the position of the extension agency within the larger whole and the 
linkages between the state and socio-economic forces in the society leads to more 
serious difficulties. On the one hand, the ‘inefficiency’ of extension services is 
taken as symptomatic of the administrative weakness of the state, and this pro- 
vides the underlying assumption behind both the analysis of the behaviour of 
extension agents and the prescriptions offered for improving their performance. 
On the other hand, however, Leonard correctly notes that all agricultural market 
production in Kenya is crucially dependent upon the state for a wider range of 
inputs and services than that supplied by most advanced capitalist states, which 
suggests substantial strength and capacity to intervene and direct the development 
of rural social structure, but he makes no effort to analyse these activities or their 
relationship to agricultural extension. As a result, while he shows (Chapter 9) 
the bias of agricultural staff towards the 10-15 per cent of well-to-do ‘progressive’ 
farmers, who receive no less than 57 per cent of extension agent visits, and con- 
cludes that current extension practice actually accentuates the gap between rich 
and poor peasants, he cannot deal with the obvious implication of the evidence 
that the structure and activities of the state itself are a crucial determinant of 
agrarian stratification and underdevelopment. 


The failure to recognize the involvement of the state in a dynamic process 
producing wealth and poverty in the countryside is reinforced by a narrow concept 
of class which denies its importance in Kenya because of the present lack of 
class-based and conscious political formations (pp. 46, 48-9). Thus, even though 
Leonard documents the structural consequences of rural class formation and 
shows that extension agents are largely recruited from, remain active members of, 
and find most of their social contacts in the small class of well-to-do peasants; 
he insists that there is no ‘class alliance’ linking them with the state and that they 
are favoured because they make more vocal demands for services (p. 189). 


In the end, the evidence challenges Leonard’s initial assertion that the ‘ineffi- 
ciency’ of extension services is ‘the most important remaining constraint on rural 
development’ (p. xvi), and suggests that the organizational reforms he proposes 
are quite incapable in themselves of alleviating rural underdevelopment. Leonard 
himself concedes that such reforms are only possible when the necessary political 
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‘will’ exists among Ministry of Agriculture decision makers, but that the necessity 
of inequities in rural ‘development’ is widely accepted among the high state elite 
in Kenya and they are interested in organizational reform only in so far as it 
does not threaten existing vested interests. It seems obvious to suggest that such 
a will towards substantively changing the structures of rural underdevelopment 
is unlikely to be found in Kenya except in a very different sort of regime than 
presently exists. 

One significant grass roots response to the inequities of state ‘development’ 
policies is documented in Mbithi and Rasmussen’s study of the ‘Harambee’ 
rural self-help projects which provided 11-4 per cent of nationa] development 
expenditure in Kenya between 1967 and 1973, including no less than 40 per cent 
of the total expenditure on education. While marred by a sketchy and confused 
theoretical framework which prevents a more systematic treatment of the place 
of Harambee in the political economy of Kenya, the study provides useful data 
on the types and patterns of initiation, financing, and organization of 311 projects 
in different regions of the country. The authors assert that Harambee represents 
a local reaction against the elitist bias of agricultural policy and that most peasants 
find social development projects more attractive. However, their insistence that 
Harambee is an effort of the periphery to coopt the centre, redirecting resources 
to the rural areas and involving important members of the national elite as patrons, 
is challenged by their data which shows just as much of an effort by national 
politicians and businessmen (and even foreign governments and corporations) 
to coopt and deflect rural discontent with official development policy by making 
ostentatious and well-publicized donations to the most expensive projects. 

Mbithi and Rasmussen present, nevertheless, several suggestive insights into 
the significance of Harambee. First, local initiatives and successful projects are 
concentrated in the most ‘developed’ rural areas, i.e., those most subject to pro- 
cesses of class formation and underdevelopment, and least successful in urban 
areas and in pastoral societies (where the initiative often comes from local govern- 
ment officials). Second, evidence from Nyeri district suggests that the major 
impetus for Harambee comes from the mass of ‘middle’ subsistence peasants 
rather than from the wealthy or from the landless poor. Third, excessive govern- 
ment involvement in a project leads to a loss of local interest in it. In the end 
Harambee emerges as an arena of confrontation between elements of the peasantry 
and the state containing intimations of a class struggle no less real than the covert 
conflicts Leonard uncovers within the ranks of the bureaucracy, and potentially 
far more important in determining future patterns of change in Kenya. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario B. J. BERMAN 


The African Artisan: Education and the Informal Sector in Kenya, 
by Kenneth King. Heinemann, London, and Teachers College Press, New York. 
1977. viii+226 pp. £480, paperback. 


This well written case study goes much more deeply into the ‘informal sector’ 
than previous work and raises many interesting questions for policy makers. The 
author examines the current controversy over the role of formal education in the 
provision of occupational skills and argues that more information must be available 
about the jobs school leavers do and the way they learn them before decisions can 
be made on changes in curriculum. He suggests that technical education in 
Kenya has been relevant only to the large-scale, internationally financed industrial 
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sector and that even here it is of declining importance. He then traces the develop- 
ment of various skills from the Indian to the African community, showing a pattern 
that largely ignores formal craft apprenticeship in favour of quick acquisition of 
enough skill to make a particular product. Wages are low, turnover high and the 
move to self employment easily made. Products are rough, and sold mainly to 
the poor. (The exception is vehicle repair, as many of the elite profit from the 
ability of back-street mechanics to undercut large scale firms.) After examining 
the development of metal work, tinsmithing and the building industry in Nairobi, 
King shows the breadth of skills being practiced in a village. He discusses the 
ways in which village school leavers learn skills and the possibility of practicing 
in urban and rural areas. There are frequent discussions of policy implications 
throughout the book, and these themes are brought together in the last two chapters 
which include some comparison of the situation in Kenya with that of India and 
Zambia. 

This book is very welcome; it provides specific information, in historical 
perspective, on an area where there is much opinion but little knowledge. Officials 
who read it may be less certain that all problems of unemployment can be solved by 
readjusting what is taught in primary or secondary schools. However, the legiti- 
macy of generalizations from the findings is limited by the nature of the research 
and the author’s lack of knowledge of the apprenticeship system as it operates in 
West Africa. King spent three summers in Kenya and got to know many artisans 
well. He also collected material on Indian and European firms in Nairobi and on 
artisans in several other towns and villages. His treatment of this material often 
makes it difficult to separate impressions from statements of empirical fact. If we 
read that ‘many’ school leavers do something, there is no way of knowing whether 
this refers to a few contacted by the author or to some larger group. If the data 
collected were as casual as the statement (p. 176) that one trainee paid ‘two or 
three hundred shillings’, of what value for comparative purposes are the few 
numbers given? It appears that Kenyan trainees are paying at least as much for 
three months to a year of very limited training as Nigerian apprentices pay for 
three to five years of thorough teaching of a skill. King assumes that West 
African apprentices cannot leave if they feel they have learned enough and that 
long training is a form of craft protectionism. In practice, they can and do leave 
‘early’, but most stay because the apprenticeship agreement is usually closely 
related to the time it takes to learn the skill; there is practically no sign of protec- 
tionism in Ghana or Nigeria. King’s concern to show the links between the 
‘formal’ and ‘informal’ sectors leads him to state that no informal sector is 
possible in countries with large numbers of craftsmen. ‘This overstates the case, 
and ignores the fact that one of the first to report on the informal sector was Hart, 
who studied it in Ghana. It is certainly much more useful to look at the labour 
force as an interrelated continuum rather than a dichotomy, but there are important 
differences between large scale, high capital firms and small scale, labour intensive 
ones which should not be ignored. It has been demonstrated several times that 
training through experience is a far more efficient way to learn a skill than formal 
teaching in an educational institution, but if the trainee/apprentice is to become a 
skilled craftsman rather than an uncommitted operative, he must be willing to 
invest more than one year in learning and he must have a master who is willing and 
able to teach him the full range of skills. The Ghanaian experience demonstrates 
that turnover of the ‘skilled’ labour force will decline and the intermediate sector 
of engineering workshops and small factories producing goods of reasonable 
quality, which is apparently largely absent in Kenya, will develop if roadside 
apprenticeships provide this full training. 
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It is unfortunate that such a useful book is so expensive and has no bibliography. 
It should be read by everyone concerned with vocational training and man-power 
development. 

University of Birmingham MARGARET PEIL 


The Ethnography of South-Western Angola. Volume 1: The Non-Bantu 
Peoples; the Ambo Ethnic Group, by Carlos Estermann, edited by Gordon D. 
Gibson. Africana Publishers, New York, 1976. xxviii+228pp. Illus., maps, 
tables, index. $34-50/£19-25. 


Father Carlos Estermann began work as a missionary in south-western Angola 
in 1923, became a full-time ethnographer in 1951, and is currently, according to 
his editor’s preface of 1976, studying spirit possession in that region. This 
book is a translation of the first of three volumes published by the Overseas 
Ministry of Portugal between 1957 and 1971. Its purpose is ‘to present a descrip- 
tion of the native cultures as they were before great acculturative changes took 
place’ (editor’s preface, xvii). 

The bulk of this volume is devoted to the Kwanyama, among who Fr Estermann 
lived for nine years, although the first chapters deal briefly with the pockets of 
Bushmen who live among them. This kind of ethnography, deliberately seeking 
a reconstruction of the past, of necessity consists largely in generalized statements 
about ‘customs’. But everyday life is assumed, probably correctly, to have 
been much the same forty or fifty years ago as it had been for centuries, and on 
this subject we are given some delightful first-hand observations. 

Like their eastern neighbours, the Tonga in Zambia, the Kwanyama value 
cattle and give them in bridewealth, but recognize matrilineal descent and inheri-~- 
tance. We could have done with more about the distribution of the payment, 
and about the ways, if there are other ways, in which women can acquire cattle. 

Fr Estermann is interested both in language as such and in ‘oral literature’, 
and he records praise-songs, legends, riddles, proverbs and prayers. From the 
various contexts in which the name of the creator~god, Kalunga, is used he draws 
the conclusion that the Kwanyama had a monotheistic religion before the coming 
of Christian missions. 


London Lucy MAIR 


South African Political Materials: a Catalogue of the Carter—Karis 
Collection, compiled by Susan G. Wynne, Southern African Research Archives 
Project. Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Indiana. xx+8llpp. £24-50. 


This is a full and detailed catalogue of the massive collection of documents on 
late nineteenth and twentieth century South African political history, assembled 
under the auspices of Professors Karis and Carter, and now lodged in North 
Western University Library. It was from this collection thatthe four volumesinthe 
series From Protest to Challenge: Documents of African Politics in South Africa, 
1882-1964, published over the last few years, were drawn. ‘The collection as a 
whole—with the exception of material likely to jeopardize the safety of people 
still living inside South Africa—has now been microfilmed and is available for 
purchase from C.A.M.P, (Co-operative Africana Microfilm Project) at North- 
western. It consists mainly of printed and mimeographed ephemera and primary 
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material relating to the history of African political organizations, together with a 
large quantity of biographical notes on individual African leaders and activists. 
There is also a good deal of printed ephemera—particularly for the 1950s and 
1960s—which was not represented in any of the four printed volumes, printed 
handouts from the South African government, for example, and from a number of 
international organizations. The catalogue is clearly laid out and organized 
and will be invaluable both as a source of material and as a book of reference for 
those working in the field. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London Brian WILLAN 


Aid and Development in Southern Africa, by David Jones. Croom Helm, 
London, in association with the Overseas Development Institute, 1977. 313pp. 
£11-95. 


This is a highly detailed book. It is also relentlessly dull, and, in the end, 
deeply depressing. The title is also misleading, for it is neither about Southern 
Africa as such nor about ‘development’, but rather (as its subtitle more accurately 
describes) about British aid to Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland. The first 
section provides a general historical background of the countries in the Southern 
African context, a useful if wooden outline of the jungle of aid committees and 
agencies involved (ODM, F&CO, High Commissions, SADD, OSAS, SCAAP, 
etc, etc), a brief discussion of the apparent aims of aid and then—rather suddenly 
and baldly—the conclusions. The offering of conclusions at the start of a book 
can be a very useful guide to what follows if the argument is outlined in brief and 
the central hypotheses stated. That enables the reader to appreciate the import- 
ance of the material which follows, to grasp the principles which organize the 
study, and to see how the data illustrates the argument. In this book that does 
not happen. For the remaining three sections drag the reader backwards from 
the ‘conclusions’ through a dense empirical hedge of ‘facts’ which deal with the 
volume, varieties and administration of aid to and in the three countries, and then 
it stops. The author clearly has a great deal of information at his finger tips, 
even if some of it is rather dated, like the Swaziland national income accounts 
which are not later than 1970-1. Yet the opportunity to use these data to develop 
an argument is squandered. Indeed it is hard to identify the argument as such. 
The impact of the book is more like a report of how much went where, when and 
how and the character of the bargaining involved. ‘That is useful information, 
but was it really necessary to publish it in book-form at almost £12? Why not 
a detailed report, in soft covers, to be made available to governments, institutions 
and individuals with an interest in the region and the issues? But the absence 
of any sustained discussion about ‘development’ is perhaps the most important 
flaw, though the author justifies this on the grounds that arguments about the 
‘meaning of words’ are seldom fruitful. True. But what about the pro- 
cesses involved? Is development a condition or a process? ‘To say that it is 
the sustained improvement in the standard of life—especially for the poorer— 
both dodges the issue and is simply tautologous. For how can that be brought 
about? Yet it appears that the author—along with ODM and the governments 
involved—have no real conception of what is involved and what is at stake, unless 
(for ODM at least) it is spelt out in a number of confidential reports on the coun- 
tries which are mentioned in the text. And do the people in the ODM’s Economic 
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Planning Services (EPS) with ‘development consciousness’ not have a position, 
a policy or a philosophy or a science? And if not, why not? Can we go on 
like this in both ‘development’ studies and policy? What appears to be endemic 
ad hocery, secretiveness, nudges and winks about what will and will not be accept- 
able for aid purposes—on all sides—can never be a substitute for open, self- 
critical and thorough-going discussion about the very process of development in 
societies. Such open and full discussion is a necessary condition for both policy 
and practice, and we have all a great deal to learn. The pity is that Mr Jones 
could have taught us more. For it seems that he was close to the machinery of aid 
and development planning, yet perhaps trapped by past and present institutional 
entanglements. Thus what emerges is a report, not an analysis. That is the 
pity. For the data is useful and could have provided the case-study basis for a 
thoughtful and careful appraisal of theory, policy and practice. Perhaps he 
will still do that. 


University of York ADRIAN LEFTWICH 


Farm Labour in South Africa, edited by Francis Wilson, Alide Kooy and 
Delia Hendrie. David Philip, 1977. vi+-226pp, 2 maps. £775. 


It is not in South Africa alone that scholarship has only recently begun to come 
to terms with farm labour and labourers: compare what was available on English 
agricultural labour ten years ago with what exists now. In the South African 
case, of course, the virtual invisibility of agricultural workers and the poverty 
and powerlessness of their lives have been reinforced by racial differentiation of 
the most acute kind. Black farm workers emerged from anonymous drudgery 
either as objects of a disparaging paternalism or as the victims of brutality and 
neglect, or in the farm labour scandals of the 1950s. When the Oxford History 
of South Africa appeared, Francis Wilson’s chapter on farming—which itself 
broke new ground—could in its discussion of labour draw on a mere handful of 
secondary sources, and most of these were produced in the 1930s and 1940s. 
In the past few years there has been a crop of articles; the Wages Commission 
produced some revealing details at the beginning of this decade; and the Journal 
of Southern African Studies could mount a recent issue (Vol. 5; no. 1) devoted to 
‘themes in agrarian history and society’. Now we have this book. 

In short, there is every justification for its claim that it is addressed to ‘the most 
neglected area of the South African political economy’, and good reason to wel- 
come a major effort to ‘describe and explain conditions on the farms, which, taken 
together, constitute South Africa’s largest employer of labour.’ The various 
studies include aspects of farm labour’s history, its present working conditions 
and wages, and evaluations of statistical data; in a work by many hands the differ- 
ences in methodological and analytical approach tend for the most part to be 
complementary and not conflicting. In September 1976 the University of 
Cape Town’s South African Labour and Development Research Unit (Saldru) 
held a conference, aimed at increasing knowledge and understanding ‘about 
what is happening on white-owned farms in South Africa at a time when a number 
of changes seem to be taking place.’ Almost five dozen papers were delivered 
—modesty or exhaustion has diminished the total on the book’s cover to 55, but 
the book actually lists 56 papers presented—-by academics from a number of 
disciplines as well as by practising farmers and civil servants. They ranged 
from studies of individual farms to the considerations of the role of the state and 
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of labour supplies and demands at the national level. The Saldru editors have 
selected thirteen of the conference papers and sandwiched them between an 
introductory ‘overview’ and concluding ‘reflections’ upon farm labour in South 
Africa. 

The introduction, most valuably, attempts a survey of the major points arising 
at the conference, cross-referencing and identifying points of similarity and 
divergence; it also selects certain of the papers not reproduced in the book for 
generous summary. Those by Muil on the fate of Natal’s labour tenants, Rich 
on the 1913 Land Act, and Clarke’s analysis of primitive accumulation in Rhodesian 
plantation farming appear particularly interesting. The papers printed in full 
are grouped in three sections. Macro-studies deal with aspects of labour supply 
and migration, state policy, and a comparison at the broadest level of capitalist 
and ‘reserves’ agriculture. In the micro-studies there are four papers based on 
questionnaires and field-work that examine the composition, wages, and working 
conditions of the Jabour forces in geographically specific regions; a study of 
regional migration in the western Cape; an account by a sugar producer of factors 
affecting wages and employment; and an investigation based on field-work of the 
barriers to agricultural production in the Transkei. (This last, by Gill Westcott, 
is a welcome addition to the literature on the Transkei; its observations and find- 
ings at the local level are wedded sensibly and sensitively to generalizations about 
the Bantustan as a whole.) A final section—‘ Implications ’—juxtaposes somewhat 
awkwardly a call for reformed agricultural statistics, Monica Wilson’s advocacy 
of agricultural villages, and Francis Wilson’s ‘reflections’ on the conference. 


John Knight picks his way thoughtfully and scrupulously through mounds of 
statistical data (two other chapters, by Hendrie and by van der Vliet and 
Bromberger, demonstrate the discrepancies and inadequacies of much of the 
agricultural census material and cther raw data) in attempting to establish whether 
or not South Africa is ‘running out of unskilled labour’. He finds little to support 
the ‘optimistic’ view or ‘reformist’ predictions that foresee real wages being bid 
up by market forces and significant social reforms undertaken; instead he forecasts 
deepening underemployment in the ‘homelands’ and a continuing supply of 
labour to the farm sector at wages that remain low both absolutely and relative 
to other sectors. On an equally broad canvas, Jill Nattrass has tackled the ques- 
tion of agriculture and the labour supply in historical perspective. While accept- 
ing characterizations of the African reserve areas as labour reservoirs she argues 
that it is too simplistic to regard white-owned farms simply ‘as a labour absorber’: 
‘capitalist farms themselves played a crucial role as labour suppliers to the remainder 
of the capitalist sector’. Equally, one should not see the state’s battery of bureau- 
cratic controls over labour mobility merely in terms of the needs of agricultural 
employers; rather the overall system of labour control ‘permits the state to inter- 
vene ... [so as] to allocate the total supply of African labour in the economy’, 
balancing sectoral and regional demands. 


Much of this was argued elsewhere within a different analytical framework by 
Mike Morris in 1976; Nattrass provides some interesting details and estimates of 
the total] outflow of black workers and their dependants from white farms—but 
there is a thorny problem in all this.. Throughout her paper ‘white farms’ or 
‘white rural areas’ are equated with ‘capitalist agriculture’; effectively all the 
land owned by whites is treated as an undifferentiated mass. How justifiable is 
this equation in a historical piece? What can it say about ‘kaffir farming’ on 
land owned by companies or individuals, or about those white tenants and small- 
holders who clung to the platteland, tenaciously and anachronistically (and 
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illegally) perpetuating pre-capitalist social and productive relations on their 
lands? To cram all forms of land usage and tenure in ‘white’ areas into a hold-all 
labelled ‘capitalist agriculture’ is to risk distending the receptacle to a point 
where it loses its usefulness. Given her own observation of the ‘very slow’ 
rate of economic transformation of agriculture in South Africa, especially for the 
period 1921 to 1951, is one not justified in wanting to know much more about the 
net outflow of 280,000 Africans from white-owned lands between 1936 and 1951: 
which sorts of farms were they leaving ? how many of them were part of a capitalist 
agricultural sector ? and how does one typify those who were not ? 


A great deal of research needs to be done to answer these questions, and——-Mike 
Morris would probably agreé—te add precision and detail to the firm, broad 
strokes of his pen. In his chapter in this collection Morris examines the nature 
of state intervention in agriculture since 1948 and the far-reaching changes that it 
effected in the distribution and class position of the labour force. He demon- 
strates the determination and clarity of purpose that lay behind the national 
division of the black labour force, the assault on squatter-tenants and the pro- 
tracted abolition of labour-tenancy. The drive towards a transformed full-time 
labour force and the restructuring of the relations of production was encapsulated 
by Verwoerd in 1954: ‘the best type of farm labour is the servant to whom you 
pay his wage’. 

Yes—but in South Africa the wage labourer down on the farm is of a distinctive 
stamp, simultaneously proletarianized and coerced labour. Black agricultural 
workers are not only deprived of elementary political and trade union rights, 
excluded from the statutory minimum wage legislation, shockingly educated and 
short of skills; they are also bound to employer and to district and to rural life 
by a mesh of informal and formal restrictions. Pass laws and influx controls 
have been successfully overhauled and sophisticated in recent years: the labour 
bureaux (1959), the Labour Control Boards (1964) and the Bantu Affairs Adminis- 
tration Boards (1971) are as efficiently oppressive in practice as they are neutral 
in name. The lack of bargaining power of black farm workers is abundantly 
evidenced in the case studies; wages are still paid mainly in kind; cash income 
is abysmally low, while cash plus kind payments even after the increases in real 
wages since 1972 are significantly lower than those in other sectors of the economy 
(pp. 10-15, 106-9, 131-2, 166~74, 196). 

Strikingly, even in the case of ‘Sonskyn’, a farm in the southern Transvaal 
run by an agri-business company—where cash plus kind income in 1972-3 was 
R39 per month compared with the Transvaal average of under R13, where the 
company has made great improvements in rations, housing, and services for its 
labourers—the total income received still lags well below the Poverty Datum Line, 
end the farm workers’ children suffer in school from dizziness, lack of concen- 
tration, and illness, the stigmata of malnutrition. The stated policy of the 
farming company running ‘Sonskyn’ (‘a rapid programme of improvement of 
employment practice on one hand, and improvement of productivity on the 
other’) provides one of the leitmotifs of this book. Not all South African farmers 
-—by a long way—have access to capital on the scale of the company, but under- 
lying the regional and structural diversity of uneven development certain common 
processes are discernible. The company’s mechanization programme, its ban 
on livestock ownership by employees, its diminution of the size of the labour force, 
are paralleled by similar changes identified by the Saldru conference: the shift 
away from casual to full-time labour (both resident and migrant), the falling 
employment on farms, and the rise in structural unemployment in the black 
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population as a whole. One way of describing the unevenness of these develop- 
ments is provided by Francis Wilson. He suggests that while some farms are 
at a ‘steady state’ vis-à-vis their labour requirements, others—in the Eastern 
Cape and Natal—serve as ‘labour reserve farms’ and possess an abnormally 
high ratio of dependents to workers, while a third category are (like the mines or 
manufacturing industry) “‘labour-mining’ farms, employing single male migrant 
labour units. This formulation is useful in that it relates what is happening on 
the farms to the political economy as a whole; it reminds one that rationalization, 
mechanization, and increased productivity in capitalist agriculture are bound up 
with the state’s controls over the labour force, the creation of a reserve army of 
labour, and the uneven development of capitalist relations in the rural areas. 

Finally, one of the Saldru editors expresses the hope that the 1976 conference 
would be the last at which farm workers themselves were not present, and calls 
their absence ‘a fundamental weakness’. The sentiment is commendable; but 
is the comment not sentimentai? One wonders how valuable such participation 
might in fact have been? Adile Kooy refers (p. 115) to the unsatisfactory and 
evasive answers elicited by questions on grievances, and recognizes that this was 
‘not surprising’ as the workers sought to ‘avoid repercussions’. Their diffi- 
dence, even under the anonymity of an academic survey, is a telling index of 
insecurity and political subjection; perhaps, after all, their non-representation 
and muteness at the conference was the most appropriate contribution. 


Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford COLIN BUNDY 


Black Africa Develops, by W. A. Hance. American African Studies Associ- 
ation, 1977. xiii+158 pp. No price given. 


This volume is in the new ‘Basic Africana Library’ of the African Studies 
Association at Brandeis University and seems to be aimed at the general reader 
with some interest in but little knowledge of Africa. Against this background the 
book provides a brief and up-to-date if rather bland summary of the basic geo- 
graphical facts about ‘Black’ Africa. The author defines his area to include all 
Africa except the Mediterranean coastal states running from Morocco to Egypt, 
South Africa and South-West Africa (Namibia). : 

After a short introduction to the countries of this rather unusually defined area, 
the author considers the physical environmental and population factors in current 
and future development. The present levels and problems of economic develop- 
ment are then set down, with special attention being paid to trade, transport and 
energy. Subsequent chapters concern themselves with good descriptive and 
summary accounts of the various sectors of economic activity—agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, mining, manufacturing, and the service industries. The dis- 
cussion then centres on urbanization and on the distribution of urban economic 
activity. In his conclusions the author allows himself to speculate a little about 
the future development prospects of Black Africa, revealing a welcome if guarded 
optimism in his views. 

Anyone familiar with Professor Hance’s more substantial academic writings 
will recognize the style, some of the material, and most of the qualities to be 
found there. The author is an unrelenting and unashamed economic geographer, 
concerned to put down his facts in as ordered and readable form as possible, and 
in this he is successful. There is a good selection of photographs and this book 
can be recommended to the general adult reader. It seems a pity that the rest of 
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southern Africa was not included, and some will wonder at the logic of including 
Transkei, which is still recognized only by South Africa, itself excluded from 
consideration in these pages. Perhaps the author would be well advised to add 
the ‘missing’ states to his next edition and call the book ‘Africa Develops’. And 
forget all about colour. 
School of Oriental and African Studies, B. W. HODDER 
London 
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ture East and South, by Adrian Roscoe, Selected Poems of Léopold Sédar Senghor, 
edited by Abiola Irele, and Adam International Review on Senegal (all by Hugh 
Dinwiddy, p. 117); Pedagogy in Process: the letters to Guinea-Bissau by Paulo 
Freire (Christopher Fyfe, p. 121); The Rulers of German Africa 1884-1914, by 
L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan, and Drang nach Afrika, edited by Helmut Stoecker 
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lungspolitik, by Hans F. Illy, and Radical Nationalism in Cameroun: Social Origins 
of the U.P.C. Rebellion, by Richard A. Joseph (both by Claude E. Welch, Jr, 
p. 129); The Secret War in the Sudan: 1955-1972, by Edgar O’Ballance (Douglas H. 
Johnson, p. 132); Reaching the Peasant Farmer: Organization Theory and Practice 
in Kenya, by David K. Leonard, and Self Reliance in Kenya: The Case of Harambee, 
by Philip M. Mbothi and Rasmus Rasmusson (both by B. J. Berman, p. 133); 
The African Artisan: Education and the informal sector in Kenya, by Kenneth 
King (Margaret Peil, p. 135); The Ethnology of South-Western Angola, Volume I, 
by Carlos Estermann, trans. Gordon D. Gibson (Lucy Mair, p. 137); South 
African Political Materials: a catalogue of the Carter-Karis Collection, compiled 
by Susan G. Wynne (Brian Willan, p. 137); Aid and Development in South Africa, 
by David Jones (Adrian Leftwich, p. 138); Farm Labour in South Africa, edited 
by Francis Wilson (Colin Bundy, p. 139); Black Power Develops, by W. A. Hance 
(B. W. Hodder, p. 142). 
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A Luta Continua: creating a new society in Mozambique, by Allen Issacman. 
Fernand Braudel Center at State University of New York, Binghamton, 1978. 
13lpp. Paperback, 2 US dollars. 

An admirably cheap, speedy and openly committed account of ‘the broad 
political, economic, and social transformations that have recently occurred’ in 
Mozambique, based amongst other things upon personal interviews in 6 of the 
country’s 10 provinces in 1976 and 1977. 


Uganda Asians: the end of an enterprise, by R. R. Ramchandani. United 
Asia Publications, Bombay, 1976. 318pp. 60 rupees (or £9 in OK from Books 
From India, 22 Coptic Street, WC1). 

An extremely interesting study by an Indian economic historian, principally 
based on the author’s Ph.D thesis for Delhi University on ‘The role of the people 
of Indian origin in the economic development of Uganda: 1900-1962’ updated 
to take account of the mass expulsion of Ugandan Asians by Idi Amin in 1972. 
A copy should be in every serious library dealing with East Africa. 


Ethiopia’s Revolution, by Raúl Valdis Vivó. International Publishers, 
New York, and Zed Press, London, 1978. 124pp. $175 in USA, £1-95 in 
UR. Paperback. 

English translation of an account originally published in Spanish in 1977 
which vigorously defends the actions of Comrade Lt. Col. Mengistu Haile Mariam 
against both reactionary (‘the Ethiopian Democratic Union (EDU), the typically 
fascist spokesman for the latifundists”) and revolutionary (‘the Ethiopian Popular 
Revolutionary Party (EPRP), made up of members of the right wing of the petty 
bourgeoisie’!) alike. Invaluable as source material for recent Cuban involve- 
ment in the Horn of Africa. 


The Geography of Tropical African Development: a study of spatial 
patterns of economic change since independence, by A. M. O’Connor. 
2nd edition, Pergamon Press, Oxford, 1978. 227pp. $10 in USA, £4 in UK, 
paper covers. 

A commendably lucid textbook for students, but of considerable interest too 
to all concerned with development and underdevelopment in tropical Africa. 


Politisches Lexikon Schwarzafrika, edited by J. M. Werobel-La Rochelle, 
R. Hofmeier and M. Schönborn. C. H. Beck, Munich, 1978. 54lpp. DM24, 
paperback. 

Useful notes for German readers on party systems and recent political develop- 
ments in Africa outside the Republic of South Africa and countries bordering 
the Mediterranean Sea. Information is provided by a diversity of writers whose 
individual country-based entries appear in alphabetical rather than geographical 
order and are supplemented by brief reading lists of articles and books in German, 
English and French. 
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Armies and Parties in Africa, by Henry Bienen. Africana Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1978. 278pp. $875, paper covers. 

A valuable collection of reprinted articles and chapters by this most intelligent 
of contemporary American political scientists interested in Africa. Most of 
them are concerned with East Africa or Nigeria. 


West African families in Britain: a meeting of two cultures, edited by June 
Ellis. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, Henley and Boston, 1978. 142pp. 
£5-95. 

An important study for all concerned with West African students and their 
children in Britain as well as for specialists in social administration. Pat Stapleton 
writes on ‘The West African background’ and ‘Living in Britain’, June Ellis on 
“The child in West African society’ and ‘British law and the West African child’, 
and Vivien Biggs on ‘Private fostering’. 


We have also received Prisoners of Apartheid: a biographical list of 
political prisoners and banned persons in South Africa, published by the 
International Defence and Aid Fund, 104-5 Newgate Street, ECIA 7AP, at £3 
(papercovers, 180pp.), and a Guide to African Ministers by R. L. Bidwell 
(Rex Collings, London, 1978, 79pp., £8-50) which covers the whole of Africa 
since 1950. 


Several valuable bibliographical guides have also been sent to us:— 

Ethiopian Perspectives: bibliographical guide to the history of Ethiopia, 
compiled by Clifton F. Brown. Greenwood Press, Westport, Connecticut, USA, 
and Westport Publications, London, 1978. 264pp. £12-95. 

Spirit Possession and Spirit Mediumship in Africa and Afro-America: 
an annotated bibliography, compiled by Irving I. Zaretsky and Cynthia 
Shamburgh, Garland Publishing, New York, 1978. 443pp. $30. 

Manuscript Collections (Africana and non-Africana in Rhodes House 
Library, Oxford: Supplementary accessions to the end of 1977 and Cumu- 
lative Index, compiled by Wendy S. Byrne. Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1978. 
107pp. No price given. 

Islam in Sub-Saharan Africa: a partially annotated guide, compiled by 
Samir M. Zoghby. Library of Congress, Washington, 1978. 315pp. $8-50. 

Pericdicals from Africa: a bibliography and union list of periodicals 
published in Africa, compiled by Carole Travis and Miriam Alman and edited 
by Carole Travis. G. K. Hall, Boston, Mass., 1977. 619pp. $55. 
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THE CANARY ISLANDERS IN WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN POLITICS 


JOHN MERCER 


THE ancient people of the Canaries have long been of interest to Europeans. 
This first took the form of slave-catching raids, soon followed by full-scale 
invasions and then occupation—in fact the very opening of the European 
colonial cycle. Once the islanders had as a result disappeared as a recognizable 
people, the northerners romanticized them and then made them the subjects of 
scholarship. 

Over the last 150 years there have been intermittent autonomy demands, 
stimulated by the archipelago’s economic problems; these now have a full place 
in the preparations for the devolution of power to the various peoples of Spain. 
Parallel to this apparent national liberalization, a Canary independence move- 
ment, MPAIAC, claims to represent the demands of ‘descendants’ of the 
ancient Canary people—though the islanders do not now consider themselves 
other than Spanish. In the last two years, frustrated by its lack of support, 
MPAIAC has turned to terrorism, drawing aid from Algeria and the OAU. 
In doing so it has become an expendable pawn in Western Mediterranean 
politics, in the process unfortunately adding the pressure of African anti- 
colonialism, partially misled, partially exaggerated, to the islanders’ many long- 
standing problems. 


Origins 

Present archaeological evidence, incorporating some thirty radiocarbon dates, 
suggests to the writer that the main immigration was by Berbers during the 
first centuries AD. If this ancestry has in recent decades become grudgingly 
accepted by the majority of Spanish investigators, the shortening chronology is 
still no nearer than 1500BC for the old school and 500BC for the younger 
workers. Nevertheless, the Cape Verde, Maderia and Azores islands were all 
unoccupied when located by the Portuguese in the fifteenth century, so that the 
proposed Canary settlement would still have been comparatively early. 

The impulse for the immigration appears to lie in one of the earlier colonial 
cycles in Africa. The only coherent classical account of the Canaries, that in 
Pliny, was taken from a description by an expedition sent out by Juba IT; he 
reigned over the Roman protectorate of Mauretania, this composed of the 


John Mercer’s book The Canary Islanders, their prehistory, conquest and survival will be 
published in 1979 (Rex Collings). He is also the author of Spanish Sahara (1976). 


1. P. Acosta and M. Pellicer, ‘La Cueva del Barranco de la Arena (Tenerife)’, Anuario 
de Estudios Atlanticos, 17 (1971). 
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north of present Morocco and an adjacent region of northern Algeria, roughly 
to the present Constantine. Juba’s long rule lasted from 29BC to about 20AD. 
According to the report, this comparatively civilized expedition (botanizing as 
well, perhaps, as slaving) found the Canaries were then uninhabited. However, 
two islands bore signs of past human occupation; these are to be ascribed to 
earlier explorers, most obviously Phoenician, and to men carried down to the 
islands by the trades and the Canary Current. 

Underwater diving, only recently extensive around the archipelago, has 
located at least fifteen amphorae, some identical to an Athenian type of the third 
century AD.2 The North West African zone dominated by Rome increased 
gradually from the mid-second century BC until the mid-third century AD, then 
contracting again until the close of the empire in the fifth century. Major 
conflicts were with Carthage (265-146BOQ), its ruins now within Tunisia, and 
with Jugurtha, king of Numidia (roughly the present Algeria). In terms to 
become standard in colonial manoeuvres, North West Africa became first a 
‘protectorate’ (with Juba as puppet king), then in 40 AD a ‘province’, The 
Romans built cities and settled the land, leaving the indigenous people the usual 
choices of slavery and serfdom or flight into inaccessible zones. The littoral 
Berbers of the Maghreb could only move southwards. However, dessication 
was then making the Sahara unattractive to its existing inhabitants. So it is 
likely that the most northerly mountainous zones became increasingly populated 
from each direction—and, inevitably, formed a reservoir of insoumis. The 
Roman taxes were resisted by the colonized Berbers, there were frequent raids on 
the occupied lands by those outside the mes. Expeditions against the ‘Getu- 
lians’ and ‘Garamantes’ were endless (32, 30, 28, 21, 6, 5, 3 BC); these major 
forays sometimes merited a triumphal entry into Rome. In 100 AD a force was 
even sent against the Teda of the Tibesti mountains, deep in the Sahara. 
Deportation was a common Roman punishment—and exemplary transportation 
of recalcitrant tribes to the recently-explored and empty Canaries would have 
seemed an obvious solution. The archipelago would not be the only empty 
territory to have been first settled by deported convicts. Detailed archaeo- 
logical evidence points to North West Africa’s northernmost highlands, perhaps 
the Algerian zell, as the islanders’ original territories. 

History too supports the general hypothesis. Not only were the adjacent 
Atlantic islands not settled—a seafaring people such as the Vikings would have 
spread over them all—but, as the fifteenth-century chronicles record, the Canary 
people had neither ships nor even a knowledge of them. The French invaders 
of 1402 wrote of the islanders of Gomera that ‘they say there that a great prince 
for no crime put them into exile there, and had their tongues cut out’? Further, 
on this island and now alongside Castillian, the people have always used a 


2. A. Garcia y Bellido, ‘Anforas antiguas de Canarias’, Homenaje a E. Serra Rafols 
(Tenerife, 1970). 
3. E. Serra Rafols and A. Cioranescu. (eds), Le Canarien (Tenerife, 1959). 
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finger-aided articulated whistled language, unique in the world,* quite possibly 
developed by men without tongues. There is evidence of lesser degrees of 
whistled communication on other islands. ‘The early chroniclers also recorded 
that the people of Tenerife believed they were descended from sixty settlers at 
Icod, on the north coast of the island. 


Ancient and modern physical type 

The guide-books give an incorrect picture of the people found in the Canaries 
by the European invaders, sometimes adding fanciful descriptions of their 
modern ‘descendants’. This mythology is in fact propagated by those now 
demanding ‘decolonization’ of the archipelago: for example, a recent article in 
New African refers to ‘an estimated population of 1 m., largely of Guanche stock 
—light skinned and tall people’.® 

Scientific anthropological work over the last two decades (in particular by 
Iise Schwidetsky*®) has shown that the majority of the islanders have always 
fallen along a line between two type-poles, ‘Cromagnoid’ and ‘Mediterranean’. 
Their faces are the most easily distinguishable: simplifyingly, the former’s is 
broad and robust, the latter’s high and delicate. The two physical types are the 
best-evidenced in the prehistoric Maghreb. However, the second has long 
been extremely common in Iberia, so that the conguistadores and colons also made 
a major contribution to the Mediterranean type amongst the present islanders. 
A further notable influx of this human form came when, between 1476-1593, 
the Spaniards carried out massive manhunts on the adjacent coast of southern 
Morocco and western Sahara; in the eastern islands ‘three-quarters... are pure 
Moors or their children or nephews’, wrote the Italian fortifications engineer, 
Leonardo Torriani, in 1590.7 Thus a Cromagnoid amongst the present islanders 
is much more likely to be of pre-conquest stock than is a Mediterranean type. 
The anthropologists have noted a marked correlation between geographical 
isolation, evidenced endogamy and extreme physical characteristics—in other 
words, the remote mountain villages can be expected to hold a higher proportion 
of pre-conquest genes than the ports, to take the two extremes. 

Further details will demonstrate even more clearly the impossibility of dog- 
matic comparisons between the past and present islanders. The pre-conquest 
Canary Cromagnoids were usually the shorter and sturdier but in some areas 
were the taller type. Ona world scale the ancient islanders were mostly medium 
in height, with those of Gomera small and those of Fuerteventura tall; now all 
are on the tall side. On colouring, the evidence is that the greater part of the 
Canary Islanders have always had medium-to-dark eyes and hair colour. A 


4, A. Classe, ‘La Fonética del Silbo Gomero’, Revista de Historia Canaria (1959). 
5. A. Oyowe, ‘The Canary Islands sing out for freedom’, New African, May 1978, 


pp. 45-6. 
6. J. Schwidetsky, ‘The Prehispanic Population of the Canary Islands’, in G. Künkel, 
Sa ), Biogeography and Ecology in the Canary Islands (The Hague, 1976). 

A. Ctoranescu, (ed.), Descripcion de las Islas Canarias (Leonardo Torriani, 1590) 
erite 1959). 
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very limited Nordic-type colouring exists at present but all that can be said of its 
arrival date is that it is to a degree certainly post-conquest. On blood, in 
prehistoric times the Cromagnoids and Mediterraneans, accounting for most of 
the islanders, were almost entirely in the O group (90%); now, due to immigra- 
tion and probably to its associated diseases, the O group in the archipelago has 
been reduced to that of Spain (43%). There is little evidence on stature, colour- 
ing and blood groups in the prehistoric Maghreb. 

In summary, the pre-conquest physical characteristics are now inextricably 
mixed with those of the post-conquest European and African immigrants. 
However, it is possible to single out individuals with an above-average degree of 
resemblance to the ancient islanders. But, on physical grounds, no group can 
be held to be ‘descendants’ of the prehistoric Canary Islanders rather than of the 
subsequent immigrants. 


The conquests, 1402-96 

Pliny’s summary of Juba II’s report was followed by a thousand years’ silence. 
Moroccan explorers and pirates reached the Canaries in the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries, the latter the apogee of Merinid power; however, Islamic 
influences are few and slight. The development of the map, compass, rudder 
and quadrant encouraged late-medieval Europeans to venture southwards over 
‘the Sea of Darkness’, The narratives of those who returned soon brought a 
stream of ships from the northern shore of the Mediterranean and, in particular, 
from Mallorca. These merchant-adventurers sought slaves, animal products 
and the orchil dye-lichen. The 1352 expedition of Arnau Roger, under the 
banner of the united crowns of Aragon and Cataluña, had also as its aims 
colonization and religious conversion (‘ad fidem ortodoxam reducendi’), un- 
successfully. The current colonial cycle had begun. 

The first full invasion opened in 1402, almost a century before Columbus was 
to pass through the embattled archipelago on his way to the New World. The 
little-known conquest of the Canaries, begun by the French and concluded by 
the Spanish, followed a pattern to be played out all over the world. Nor was ita 
miniature version of the American conquistas—the two main islands were far 
harder to conquer than, say, the Inca kingdom. Had medieval Europe taken as 
much interest in the simple shepherds of the Canaries as it was to do in the 
riches-laden kingdoms of the New World, a leyenda negra of comparable enor- 
mity would now exist. But there was no equivalent of Bartolomé de las Casas to 
defend the islanders or to publish the behaviour of the conguistadores. If the 
conquests are glorified in the pages of Spain’s history books, nothing is said 
- about the resulting colonial despoliation, slavery and deportation of the islanders. 

The invasions fell into two main periods, 1402-5 and 1478-96. Fortheformer 
there is an interestingly detailed manuscript® (in London) actually written by 
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one of the priests on the French expedition; the latter incursions, under the 
Spanish Crown, are well evidenced in various official documents and early 
histories. ‘The standards of fifteenth-century Europe let through a picture of 
trusting and humane islanders defending their lives and lands against a merciless 
rabble of adventurers who masked their greed and quest for self-aggrandizement 
under the flag of Christianity. Like all conquests, it brought only diverse 
forms of evil and suffering to all involved. 

The opening campaign will give an idea of the Canary invasions. The 
French, Gadifer de la Salle and Jean de Bethencourt, first landed on Lanzarote. 
After a treaty, broken by the Europeans, ‘there was war between us... we have 
taken and killed a great number of their people and have caught women and 
children’. Island life was disrupted, so that ‘there is no food left in Lanzarote, 
as a result of which many have died’. But the invaders received more men and 
supplies from Europe—and the finite islanders were forced to capitulate. 

Fuerteventura and Hierro were also taken by 1405, the latter being entirely 
cleared of its inhabitants and re-stocked with French, Flemish and Iberians. 
The French had by then traded the Canaries’ ultimate sovereignty for supplies 
with the Castilian king. In 1414, horse-dealing by a local governor gave paper 
titles to the archipelago to various Iberians. One of these was Henry the 
Navigator and, within a year, his ships were in the Canaries. The Portuguese 
turned their attentions on the tiny Gomera—the six other islands were either 
conquered, settled and hostile to the newcomers, or were too strong to be 
attacked. A dispute now developed between the two Iberian Crowns, only 
settled by the Alcacovas treaty of 1479: the Portuguese were to have Africa from 
Cape Nun to the Indies, the Spanish would receive Granada and the Canaries. 
About 1446 a Spaniard, Fernan Peraza, established his control over Gomera. 

The second major phase began in 1478. The Spanish monarchs, Fernando 
and Isabel, forced Diego de Herrera, the holder of the right to conquer the three 
major islands—Gran Canaria, Palma, Tenerife—to give it up to the Crown. 
The invasion of Gran Canaria, already attempted several times by the Portuguese 
and by Herrera, was now put in the hands of the notorious Pedro de Vera: 
during the next five years he ruthlessly attacked the islanders, taking the last of 
their mountain fortresses in 1483. 

A decade of comparative inactivity brought the Spaniards to a peak in their 
age of expansion: the siege of Granada, Columbus on his way to America—and 
the final onslaught on the Canaries. This was entrusted to an even greater 
tyrant than Vera. The mandate of Alonso de Lugo included taking over the 
zone from Cape Guer (Morocco) to Cape Bojador (Western Sahara), soon to be 
adjudicated to Spain under the Tordesillas treaty of 1494. The island of Palma 
fell to the new conquistador—compared to St Michael by the Canaries’ rapidly 
increasing evangelical colons—as much by treachery as by fighting, in 1492-3. 

In 1494 Lugo’s army, including now Granada veterans, landed on Tenerife. 
Minimum. estimates are that there were around 15,000 islanders but the 
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Spaniards’ endless supply of men and superior weapons outweighed the problems 
of logistics, the difficult terrain and the Guanches’ strength, agility and out- 
standing command of their peculiar weapons. After many battles, with heavy 
losses on each side, and aided by a plague and, according to a play by Lope de 
Vega, by divine intervention, the islanders were forced to surrender in 
1496. 


Colonization and slavery around 1500 

In 1487 the Crown’s alms-keeper, in Spain, recorded: ‘Gave to Guanarteme, 
who was king of the Canaries [actually of Gran Canaria] . . . four reales to buy 
food’. In the circumscribed island environment the Spaniards were able to 
carry the extermination of the people and their culture far beyond that in the 
Americas: general enslavement, large-scale deportations (initially overt Crown 
policy), total annexation of the land, destruction of the way of life. 

The archipelago was now wholly in the hands of a colonial elite, built around 
the dictatorial and corrupt Alonso de Lugo and his regidores, the regional 
governors-cum-magistrates; their descendants have been the dominant families 
in the Canaries ever since. The fate of the ancient islanders is clearly enough 
known, due to recent research at La Laguna University (Tenerife). Of those 
transported, most went to Iberia, some to Madeira and the Azores, in each case 
to become slaves. There were two possibilities for those who remained in the 
Canaries, They could accept slavery in the sugar-cane plantations or as shep- 
herds of their own annexed flocks; very few received any land—on Tenerife, for 
example, only nineteen Guanches, who had collaborated with the conquistadores, 
received plots, out of the many thousands of indigenous inhabitants. Alterna- 
tively the islanders could take to the mountains. About 1507 the Tenerife 
council bewailed the absolute solidarity amongst these insoumis: ‘They hide and 
feed each other in the mountains ...and would rather die than reveal their 
secrets .. . to find these out by torture is impossible even if they are cut to pieces 
(los hagan pedazos)’. Such documents might have been recognized by the 
Roman administration in North West Africa 1500 years earlier. Amongst the 
many contro] measures by the Spanish colons were whippings, ear-lopping, 
chains, curfews, identity documents, manhunts. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the ancient people had effectively 
disappeared. The first slaves had died or had been redeemed; their role was 
taken over by the Africans caught in the 1476-1593 manhunts on the adjacent 
coast of the continent. There were also many black slaves. By intermarriage 
and by change of names, the representatives of the pre-conquest people blended 
into the lowest level of colonial society, mixing with the black and white Africans 
and the poorest Europeans. It is recalled that, physically, it would have been 
impossible to distinguish between many ancient islanders, North West Africans 
and Iberians. 
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Cultural Survival 

Alongside the described transmission of physical characteristics there have 
been handed down a wide range of pre-conquest cultural traits, these too an 
inseparable part of the way of life in rural society. A first group consists of 
aspects which survived the conquest but have effectively died out in the last two 
decades. The ancient dances, music, songs and stories have passed into the 
limbo of the folklorico. Traces of ancient beliefs can still just be discerned. 
Many household artefacts, especially the pottery—made by the women, many 
more of whom survived through the conquests than did men-—were of pre- 
historic type until recently. 

The second group, still alive today, includes many ancient words, especially 
for pastoral activities; for example, gambuesa, a communal round-up of free- 
roaming animals, these called guaniles. ‘The last record of the full use of the 
pre-conquest speech, a Berber-associated tongue, was made by a group of 
eighteenth-century visitors to Giiimar, on Tenerife. The whistled language is 
very much in use on Gomera, now at least primarily for communication across 
the vast gorges. The prehistoric wrestling match has its current form as a 
common village pastime. Many of the ancient caves, now equipped with elec- 
tricity and running water, are still occupied. The shepherd, these days with 
limited pasturage compared to his ancient transhumance, carries his ancestor’s 
vaulting pole and a skin satchel of gofio, the flour of roasted and ground grain 
which is still a staple of the working class throughout the Canaries, 


The re-growth of archipelago consciousness 

America, el dorado, soon exerted a much greater attraction to the peninsulares 
and their capital than did Granada and the Canaries. The archipelago’s gold— 
slaves and animals—had been rapidly worked out. The five centuries since the 
founding of the Las Palmas fortress in 1478—under celebration at the time of 
writing—soon settled into a cycle composed of long periods of general stagnation 
broken up by brief phases of economic success and, also cyclical but on a minor 
scale, successions of droughts, famines and plagues. 

The financial booms were based on one or two products and, as with all 
monoculture economies, the collapse of the market always brought disastrous 
consequences to the poorer people. The orchil lichen soon became so rare that 
the ships went elsewhere, for example to the uninhabited Salvage Islands, 
between the Canaries and Madeira. ‘The sugar-cane industry found it could not 
compete with that of the West Indies. About 1750 came the production of soda, 
needed by the European textile and glass factories of the nascent Industrial 
Revolution; the Canary islander set about burning the islands’ soda-plants, just 
as the Hebridean peasants, their lands more recently taken from them, were 
being forced to burn seaweeds to make kelp. Early in the nineteenth century a 
laboratory process was discovered to produce the soda more cheaply—and 
various peasant communities on the margins of industrializing Europe were 
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again reduced to starvation. Next, in the Canaries, came cochineal: from 1825 
the islanders duly prepared extensive plantations of the Opuntia cactus and 
spread the insect over them. By 1850, half a million dry kilos of cochineal 
bodies were being exported—and, from 1862, the market dwindled due to the 
discovery of synthetic colourings. ‘Towards 1900 there came the planting of the 
banana on the well-watered northern coasts and of the tomato on the irrigable 
southern lands. Competition from poorer economies together with the archi- 
pelago’s over-exploited and drepping water-table may soon affect these two 
products. However, during the current century, tourism has taken over first 
place in the Canary economy. 

As everywhere, the orientation of the labours of many of the Canary poor 
towards growing or collecting products for sale, through middlemen, to an out- 
side market, has had two effects: it has kept them poor—the island profits from 
each boom were retained by the landowners and export agents—and it has 
accelerated the destruction of their ancient ways of life. Correspondingly, 
the archipelago itself has also been less husbanded than exploited. . 

Alongside the poverty and its essociated cycle of catastrophes, there have been 
four other factors in the stagnation of the archipelago. First, the doctrines of 
the church, at once teaching acceptance of their situation to the conquered and 
enslaved peasantry, some of whcm were already imbued with Islamic fatalism. 
Secondly, the colons’ obsession with nobility and hierarchy, still seen in island 
attitudes today: no Aidalgo ever soiled his hands by working, so that the Canary 
labour force and economy has long carried the dead weight of a numerous gentry. 

Thirdly, the Canaries, together with the ex-Spanish Sahara, have always been 
a dumping ground or place of exile for administrators and military personnel not 
wanted on the peninsula. These have either become local tyrants or simply 
sat out their terms of office; the best-known exception was Francisco Franco, 
captain-general of the army in the Canaries in 1936. Many foreign travellers 
have noted the resentment of the hidalgo class towards the peninsulares. Once 
the rift was entrenched in the minds of the Canary bourgeoisie, the mainland 
bureaucrats and soldiers, to wham can now be added the company executives, 
could expect to be received with hostility. Fourthly, the associated general 
indifference of the central government. 

Out of the two last grievances have come the use of the word godo, Goth, to 
describe the peninsula Spaniard. The term reached the Canaries in the mouths 
of migrants returning from South America, its origin there in similar circum- 
stances. Early in the nineteenth century, following decades of particularly 
acute hardship and of economic stagnation, the Canaries saw the Spanish 
American colonies obtain their independence. ‘The French revolution was still a 
recent event. Autonomy was thereupon discussed in the islands. A publica- 
tion called El Guanche was founded. However, the dissidents neither looked 
back to the ancient people for inspiration nor, indeed, were they peasants. As in 
South America, they were primarily of the settler class and their aims were 
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economic and administrative autonomy. Their demands led, in 1852, to the 
granting of ‘free port’ status to the Canaries; however, this government tran- 
quillizer has ever since been a brake on the archipelago’s industries. 

Parallel to this, the Canaries’ rural and urban poor, their evolution described 
in the earlier sections, have since early post-conquest times nurtured a resent- 
ment towards the caciques and the rest of the settler class, these helping to keep it 
alive by jealously guarding their privileged status in Canary society. Slavery 
had perhaps ended by 1800 but the ‘free’ country people were then and have 
remained serfs within the /azifundismo system: the inactive owner receives half 
the yield from each of his many tiny plots, individually inadequate for a tolerable 
living for those who work them. Latifundismo, world-wide, was of course an 
import of the conguistadores. Emigration began as fast as the Europeans gained 
control of the larger islands: many left on the ships of conquistadores on their way 
to South America around 1500, setting the trend which continues today. At 
present 3% of the proprietors control 75% of the irrigable land; at the other 
extreme, 90% of the owners have 13% of this land. This steady emigration— 
preferred to revolt—drained the archipelago of the most enterprising working- 
class islanders, in turn making it easier for the oppressive system to continue. 

About a century ago the Canary home-rule activists tried to link the future of 
the archipelago to Britain, to obtain support—this followed the earlier ties with 
South America and preceded the current servility to African political interests 
by MPAIAC. In 1898 came the second major peak of colonial dissidence: the 
independence of Cuba and the Phillipines. This brought fresh autonomy 
demands in the islands (Partido Popular in the archipelago, Partido Nacionalista 
Canaria based in Cuba). La Laguna was occupied for three days in 1909, and, 
four hundred years after Lugo’s assaults, peninsula troops had to be sent to 
put down the rebellion. The result of this defiance of the godo government was 
however an increase in autonomy—the formation of the island councils, the 
Cabildos, in 1912. 

The Franco dictatorship, totally centralized, brought the Canaries back fully 
under the control of the peninsula again, openly or effectively abolishing such 
autonomy as the archipelago had acquired. At the end of the 1950s, this time 
with the spectacle of many African colonies, Spanish and otherwise, freeing 
themselves from colonial domination, the first home-rule groups of the current 
phase were formed in the Canaries (Republica Independiente Atlántica, Canarias 
Libre, Movimiento Autonomista Canaria). Obviously enough, this was equally 
the expression of the discontent felt throughout Spain under the totalitarian 
regime; clear geographical or ethnic groupings, such as the Canaries and the 
Basques, easily produce movements claiming that problems of all kinds would be 
solved by autonomy or independence. At the same time, Canary demands have 
formed part of the current phase of European regionalism. 

During the last twenty years, numerous further groups have been formed in 
the archipelago, gradually drawing more and more on the working class but still 
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with a degree of middle class and intellectual support; there is a right-wing 
group based in Central America. All were proscribed by the fascist government 
of 1936-75 and, no less, by the Republican leadership in exile. There have been 
sporadic demonstrations, leading to violent clashes with the police, resulting in 
prison sentences. The majority of the Canary people have not supported these 
groups. 


Archipelago problems in the 1970s 

The Canaries’ mounting trcubles have brought island consciousness to 
perhaps its highest pitch since the fifteenth-century invasions. The heavily- 
exploited archipelago now holds 1-4m people, with the highest birth-rate in 
Spain. Unemployment (11%) and inflation (30%) are each above peninsula 
rates. So too is analphabetism (16%). 

The backward and exploitative nature of agriculture has been described. 
The major industries are each under foreign, or peninsula control: fish-canning, 
tobacco and, above all, tourism—perhaps a fifth of the money spent by foreign 
visitors remains in the Canaries. The essential fishing industry is so poorly 
equipped that nine-tenths of the fish caught in Canary waters are taken by 
foreign vessels. The national economic crisis, as Spain joined the downward 
trend of the industrialized states inthe 1970s, has played its part in the depression 
of the Canaries. 

The problems are increasingly blamed on the godos, now often referred to as 
españoles; these now get up to 100% pay supplements to work in the archipelago, 
further irritating their Canary associates. As an example of the perennial 
tension between canarios and peninsulares, early in 1977 the Civil Governor sent 
the national Policia Armada, with machine guns, to force the Policia Municipal 
to allow building to continue on 2 Las Palmas site not approved by the municipal 
authorities. 

The most serious recent ccnfrontation came in December 1977. The 
Sudrez government’s answer to student unrest at La Laguna, originally over 
university regulations, was to fly in 600 riot police from Zaragoza and Cordoba. 
These shot a student within the university buildings and, at the official mourning, 
some invited participants were assaulted and others forced to eat their crépe 
armbands. The islanders were insulted as ‘canarios’. The peninsula police 
then ran amok (as in a Basque town in mid-1978), firing off smoke-bombs and 
rubber bullets, setting light to dwellings and attacking those who tried to put out 
these fires. In an action, then, reminiscent of 1909 and of the clearly not-so- 
distant days of Franco, La Laguna was occupied and the rebellion of 200 students 
suppressed. Canary autonomy and even independence movements gain support 
from such over-reaction by the central authority. 


MPAIAC: liberation movement without a people 
The present home-rule activists fall into divisions. The moderate, pro- 
autonomy movements now find their demands coming within the national 
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debate and government proposals for devolving a still untested degree of power 
to the dozen or so regions which make up Spain. Correspondingly, these 
Canary movements find many of their supporters now content to leave the matter 
to the newly-legalized left-wing political parties. In the June 1977 general 
elections, the main self-determination party, Pueblo Canario Unido, obtained 
only 6% of the island vote; UCD, which won the elections, gained 18 Canary 
seats, PSOE, the socialists, 4 seats; abstention, however, ran at 39% in Tenerife 
province and 30% in that of Gran Canaria, against the national average of 22%. 

The only active pro-independence group is the Movimiento para la Auto- 
determinación y Independencia del Archipiélago Canario, or MPAIAC (referred to 
as em-pie-yac, in English imitation of the Castillian pronunciation). This 
extremist movement is the invention of one man, Antonio Cubillo, a lawyer 
born in La Laguna of Tenerife-Galician parents. Cubillo was imprisoned for 
his part in the Movimiento Autonomista Canario and, following its end in 1963, 
he formed MPATIAC. Its manifesto states that the Canaries and its people are 
part of Africa, continuing: 


‘The government of Madrid ...is trying to convince ...the OAU and the 
UN that the Guanche people has disappeared as a national entity... the 
opposition to Spain exists in our country not only because of historical 
reasons but also in the name of ethnical, political, economic, geographical and 
cultural differences which make the Canarians a self-contained unity different 
from the Spaniards’. 


Upon independence: 

1) The Canaries would become the ‘Aguayo Guanche’ or Guanche Republic, 
African in orientation and federal in organization. Its flag would be three 
vertical bands, white, blue and yellow, with a circle of seven stars on the middle 
section, representing the seven equal-status islands on a blue sea. 

2) Each island would be autonomous. Each would be divided into menceyatos 
or regions, with their own elected menceys (the Guanche word for ‘leader’) and 
their assistants or achimenceys. The villages within each menceyato would 
each elect its guanarteme (the ancient Gran Canaria word for ‘leader’), the 
mayor. The government of each island would be through meetings of all these 
officials in Supreme Tagorors (the Guanche assemblies). These would be led 
by a president or quebehi (“highness’, used to a leader by the Guanches) desig- 
nated by the menceys. 

3) The federal, legislative body would be the National Tagoror, composed of 
two chambers: the upper house or Sabor (the ancient council of nobles on Gran 
Canaria), holding the members of each Supreme Tagoror, and the lower house 
or Taoro (the territory which long resisted the conguistadores of Tenerife, its 
name said to have meant ‘the plain’ in Guanche), this composed of guayres 
(Gran Canaria nobles) or directly-elected representatives of the islanders. 
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4) Both the ancient tongue and Spanish would be official languages. The 
pre-conquest cultural traits would be stimulated. 

These then are the aspects of the ancient people and their way of life which 
Cubillo incorporated in the MPAIAC manifesto. Study of the rest of the 
document shows the Guanche Republic would be a strongly socialist state. 
Amongst the measures promised are land reform, action to curb the domination 
of foreign and peninsula capital, workers’ co-operatives, the ending of facilities 
for the US, South Africa and other ideologically-opposed countries. There is 
no space to give MPAIAC proposals in detail; many are certainly measures 
needed in the Canaries. Nevertheless, in spite of the fertile conditions the group 
made no real impact in the islands—it has claimed many demonstrations in 
which it has merely participated—or on the Madrid government. 

In November 1976, the frustrated MPAIAC turned to terrorism. Indis- 
criminate ‘destabilization’ has meant over a hundred bomb attacks by the 
‘Fuerzas Armadas Guanches’. Targets have included large peninsula-based 
department stores; the La Laguna house of the captain-general of the army in 
the Canaries; an army recruiting centre and a naval base; the South African 
airline office. In April 1978, international tour operators were threatened with 
bombings against their offices and hotels unless they paid a ‘tourist tax’ to 
MPATIAC; it was rumoured that, in July, troops were sent to the tiny islands of 
Graciosa and Lobos to avert their occupation, with tourists as hostages, by 
MPAIAC. In Madrid, the movement damaged lorries of Pescanova SA, a 
massive peninsula organization dominating the Canary fishing industry. It was 
also MPAIAC which, in March 1977, by placing a bomb in Gando airport (Gran 
Canaria)—to damage the tourist industry—diverted to Los Rodeos (Tenerife) 
the two large jets which there crashed into each other. The world’s biggest 
air-disaster brought MPAIAC temporarily into the front ranks of international 
terrorism. Late in 1977, during a visit of Juan Carlos to Las Palmas, the writer 
saw graffiti reading ‘Guanche Republic—out with the godo monarch—self- 
determination’ whilst on the pedestal of the nearby statute of Columbus was 
sprayed the pun ‘Colonialista’. 


The Canaries in international strategies 

Many islanders fear that the archipelago is about to become a key-piece in 
several conflicts at once, the secretary of the Canary branch of the Spanish 
communist party referring to it as the Cyprus of the Atlantic. The US sees the 
islands as monitoring and launching platforms for intervention in Africa; 
there is already a NASA telecommunications station and, under construction, a 
nuclear submarine base. The Spanish right favours entry into NATO and, 
with or without this, the extension of US installations in the islands; a large, 
new and unused airfield in southern Tenerife is held available. The Canaries’ 
harbours and airfields are among the most modern in Africa. Correspondingly, 
the USSR has approved MPAIAC, avowedly Marxist and against the US 
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presence; the Russian fishing fleet, along with the Japanese, takes the bulk of 
the Canary catch. The more the Canaries are threatened the more the present 
government is likely to welcome the US. 

The second level of confrontation brings in the African states and their 
roles in the Sahara conflict.? Coincident with Franco’s death, in 1975 Spain 
handed over the Spanish Sahara and the Saharaui people to Morocco and 
Mauritania, in exchange for economic and other benefits. This led to the 
current war between the occupying neo-colonial powers and the Saharauis 
(Polisario). The former are backed by the US, France and, of course, the 
Spanish government (until late in 1978), the latter by Algeria, Libya and 
USSR—to put it very simply. 

Algeria has been the backer of MPAIAC. According to Salvador Sagasera,}9 
leader of yet another home-rule group of the sixties (FLN Canaria) and now in 
exile in Sweden, Cubillo gave the movement an African-ethnicity basis (distort- 
ing history and anthropological studies) in order to draw on the only possible 
support. Algeria installed MPAIAC alongside the numerous movements 
proscribed by African governments of opposed ideology. In 1968 Algeria 
persuaded the OAU Liberation Committee to recognize MPATAC provision- 
ally. In 1976, to bring pressure on Spain and the US over the Sahara invasion, 
it gave financial support and radio time to Cubillo’s group. ‘The Voice of 
‘ the Free Canaries’ included lessions by Cubillo in the Guanche tongue, 
put together by him out of the known pre-conquest words mixed with elements 
of current Maghreb speech; he once managed to convince a leading European 
newspaper that Guanche was ‘persecuted’ by the Spanish authorities. How- 
ever, this alliance of Canary pawn and African knight was to last only until the 
middle of 1978. 

The fifteenth-century conquistadores of the Canaries were once disturbed by 
the news that the archipelago was being claimed by the King of Fez; for those 
who have studied the bases of the Moroccan submission, in 1975, to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice hearing over the Western Sahara, there would be a 
feeling of déjà-vu were Morocco to now claim the Canaries too. A poster in 
Las Palmas in 1977 showed Hassan II and Juan Carlos sitting in a US military 
boot with the words ‘The Canary people are with the Democratic Arab Rebuplic 
of the Sahara’. The US backs Hassan on all issues in order to strengthen the 
conservative Maghreb front, because of its need for its Moroccan bases—to be 
extended to the Sahara if Hassan could win the war there—and to safeguard 
various investments in the region. Cubillo indeed tried Morocco for support 
before going to Algeria, but was rejected. Morocco’s counter to Algeria’s 
pressure on Spain, by its support for MPATAC, is to threaten to turn the screw 
on Ceuta, Melilla and the Chafarinas Islands, an issue otherwise tactically 
shelved by Hassan. 


9. J. Mercer, ‘The Cycle of Invasion and Unification in the Western Sahara’, African 
Affairs, Vol. 75, No. 301 (1976), pp. 498-510. 
10. S. Sagaseta, ‘La piñata nacionalista’, Triunfo, 23 July 1977, pp. 32-5. 
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However, since 1976 Morocco has been carrying out complex, often clandes- 
tine activities in the Canaries, pertially in direct connection with the adjacent 
Sahara war and partially to counter Algeria~MPAIAC action in the archipelago 
—the Maghreb conflict carried to the Canaries, potentially. As the described 
poster stated, there is indeed a degree of sympathy in the Canaries for the 
Saharauis, if unloved at least with a century’s interaction with the archipelago, 
unlike the Moroccans; there is also a superficially-shared interest in the polemical 
fishing agreement between Spain and Morocco, discussed below. As long 
ago as 1968 Cubillo tried to link his concept of the Canaries to the then-Spanish 
Sahara in a federal union; the Saharauis, if ready for any public support, 
including from MPATAC, have never even acknowledged Cubillo’s movement, 
Jet alone his dream of federation. The Cape Verd—Guinée-Bissau project of 
union could be seen as a precedent—but to the immense cultural gulf between 
the Canaries and the Sahara one has only to add the pro-colonialism difference in 
economic development for it to be seen that the Saharauis could never consider 
the scheme. 

Morocco’s archipelago manoeuvres have included trying to round up all 
Saharauis there, in order to deport them to their annexed territory; early in 1978 
a plot to this end was revealed, involving the Spanish police and the Moroccan 
and Mauritanian consuls in the Canaries. It has been said that there are 
Moroccan secret police operating in the islands. A wider and more ominously 
long-term strategem of ‘the King of Fez’ began in 1976: Moroccan immigration 
into the Canaries was encouraged, an estimated 100-150 of Hassan’s subjects 
entering the islands each month, and the Moroccan consulate was then opened. 
Groups of Moroccans are now a conspicuous sight at island fiestas. Moroccan 
investment, with official stimulus and Lebanese nationals as a front, has reached 
important proportions in the Canary economy; there has been fear of Moroccan 
take-overs of island enterprises. Some archipelago capital crossed to Morocco. 
Many island firms supply Hassan’s troops in the occupied Sahara with provisions 
and also uniforms. The long-standing movement of arms from the Canaries to 
the desert may now be accompanied by mercenaries recruited by Morocco. 
The Western Sahara’s phosphate mine, usually at a standstill due to Polisario 
guerrilla action, has tried to Keep on many Canary employees, in spite of the 
general Spanish withdrawal; more recently the Canaries have heard that Hassan 
is looking for building workers tc put up 2000 houses at Cape Bojador, though, 
as long as the war continues, the much-publicized investment in the desert will 
remain one of the king’s many mirages. Hassan not only needs the Canary 
labour force—the use of Spanish nationals in the Sahara will encourage the 
Spanish government to continue backing the annexation. 


The Canary and Sahara fishing grounds shared out by Madrid and Rabat 
Nevertheless, on the main Canaries-Morocco issue, Hassan is in maximum 
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conflict with the islanders. The Saharan bank, now probably the world’s best 
fishing zone, has been a source of livelihood for many islanders since the conquista, 
providing around 75% of the Canaries’ catch. The 1975 Tripartite Agreement 
between Spain, Morocco and Mauritania placed limits on Canary fishing off the 
continent’s coast: 800 vessels in the annexed Sahara waters, 200 vessels in the 
existing Mauritanian zone. Such a treaty was inevitable once the Sahara was 
decolonized, no matter to whom it were passed. But in February 1977 a further 
treaty was signed between Spain and Morocco—and this was unnecessarily 
unfavourable to the Canary fishermen. Under last-minute pressure from Hassan 
and in spite of the Spanish left, the Cortes ratified the deal in 1978. With the 
Suárez government limply repeating its regular face-saver that this only reflected 
its 1975 transfer of ‘administrative power’ but not of ‘sovereignty’, Hassan was 
once again able to claim Spanish endorsement of his annexation of the Sahara. 
There have been intermittent strikes and demonstrations in the Canaries ever 
since. 

The 1977 treaty—to say no more here of the lobby behind the Tripartite 
Agreement"\—was drawn up in the interests of the controllers of the largest 
Spanish boat-building and fishing concerns (including Pescanova SA). Essen- 
tially, Morocco is to be lent 3000-4000 m pesetas of public money to buy boats, 
set up a processing industry, improve its port facilities and open a training school; 
the vessels, plant and expertise will of course be provided by the big Spanish 
companies. This agreement should be compared to the total lack of support in 
the past by the government for the small, primitively-equipped Canary vessels 
and their associated enterprises. It is estimated that 15,000 islanders will be 
put out of work. Some Spanish boat-owners, however, are said to look forward 
to using cheap, less-unionized Moroccan crews, if needs be under Hassan’s flag, 
and the Canary strikers have already been warned that, if they persist, their 
firms may move to Morocco. 

The basic issue has not been allowed to surface for public debate: the de- 
marcation of Canary, Saharan and Moroccan territorial waters. Spain and 
Morocco have, during the 1970s, laid claim to 200-mile and 70-mile limits 
respectively, obviously conflicting in the Canary and annexed-Saharan waters; 
in 1977, Morocco was prospecting for oil within the claimed Canary zone. 
Simultaneously, and although Hassan and even Adolfo Suarez prefer to ignore it, 
Sahara guerrillas have been destroying vessels and capturing crews fishing off 
their shores. Islanders, such as the eight from the fishing boat Las Palomas, 
have been held in the desert for long periods, to bring pressure on the Spanish 
government; better known is the parallel capture of French co-opérants working 
in Mauritania, though in their case Giscard d’Estaing simply used it as an excuse 
to increase his country’s intervention in the desert war, The Saharauis are not 
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leaving the Canaries to MPAIAC. The island fishermen thus find themselves 
caught between the Moroccan djmn and the blue men. 


1978: Incipient stabilization in the Canaries ? 

By 1978, faced with MPATAC terrorism on land, Saharaui harassment on the 
seas and African demands for ‘decolonization’ at the OAU, many Canary people 
had begun to see themselves as manning a frontier post. The government at 
last took action The newly-appointed captan-general is known for energy and 
capability; the defence minister’s visit has brought increased fortification. 
Following a meeting of the Spanish and Moroccan kings, the infiltration of the 
latter’s subjects may have been stopped (at the price of the fishing agreement’s 
ratification ?). It was announced that the Canary fishing fleet would be given 
government aid. All shades of opinion in the Cortes were at least agreed on 
the unshakeably-Spanish nature of the Canaries. 

The year had opened with ‘pre-autonomy status’ being accorded the archi- 
pelago, placing it alongside other Spanish ‘regions’. The islanders’ petition 
had begun: ‘The traditional aspiration of the Canary people to self-government 
has now become an urgent necessity’. If welcomed in the Canaries, it was 
primarily seen in Madrid as a manoeuvre to weaken the MPAIAC and OAU 
case. Each island is to have a degree of autonomy, with a general assembly 
consisting in the main of 12 delegates from each of the most heavily peopled 
islands, Tenerife and Gran Canaria, five each from Palma and Lanzarote, three 
from Fuerteventura, two from Gomera and one from Hierro. In April the 
interim Canary Junta was formed, with maximum disagreements based on a 
dozen political divisions. A first action was to declare, well-meaningly if 
unrealistically, the general neutrality of the archipelago at all levels of the current 
international confrontations. 

In April came an assassination attempt against Cubillo, in Algiers, by two 
Spaniards; the MPATAC leader was very seriously wounded, only just surviving. 
His assailants were surprisingly caught before they could leave the country, 
being tried and sentenced, one to death, the other to twenty years’ Imprisonment. 
A wave of arrests of MPATAC activists then at once followed in the Canaries, up 
to a hundred being detained, together with dynamite and weapons. The 
Spanish government denied complicity in the assassination attempt. 

Ultimate responsibility for the attack on Cubillo did not emerge even from the 
trial. The official Algerian line was that the Spanish government was respon- 
sible, perhaps through a barely-distinguishable right-wing group. If causing 
political damage—since it increased African sympathy for Cubillo—this would 
certainly explain the simultaneous campaign against MPAIAC in the Canaries. 
The Spanish left-wing GRAPO (Grupo de Resistencia Anti-fascista Primer 
Octubre)—whose communiqués Cubillo had read in his broadcasts—said the 
stabbing was planned by members of the Spanish secret service, based in Bor- 
deaux, following a failed attempt to lure Cubillo there with a promise of weapons. 
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Moreimaginative reconstructions are that FRAP (Frente Republicano Anti-fascistay 
Patriótico), also Spanish and left-wing, tried to eliminate Cubillo since he was, 
in fact, a CIA agent—and others have even suggested the attack was organized 
by the Algerian secret service, presumably to increase African pressure on Spain 
over the Sahara. The Canaries themselves now hold such anti-MPATAC 
bodies as the Liga Anti-terrorista, the Servicio de Inteligencia Canario, the 
Falange Negra Exterminadora. 

Cubillo’s fortunes appear also to have swung, in 1978, at the OAU. During 
the first half of the year, the Liberation Committee, ministers and heads of state 
all discussed the Canaries. Attitudes reflected the several spheres of conflict: 
fears of US, French and NATO expansion into Africa, the all-Africa progressive 
versus conservative confrontation, the perennial Moroccan—Algerian hostility 
and the current Saharan war. The fortunes of MPAIAC reached a peak during 
the first few months of 1978: in the Canaries someone scrawled on a wall 
‘Classes in Arabic’. In February, opposed only by Morocco and Mauritania, 
the OAU repeated its ‘decolonization? demand and formed a commission 
(Algeria, Libya, Nigeria, Guinea, Senegal) to examine theissue. The Liberation 
Committee recommended material aid to MPAIAC. The movement was 
encouraged to press for recognition by the UN decolonization committee. Even 
the Socialist International conference, meeting at Dakar in May, decided tosend 
a mission to study the situation in the Canaries. The Spanish government 
refused to admit an official OAU fact-finding delegation, instead inviting various 
African states to send representatives to visit the islands and itself sending around 
a mission to explain its views; some governments, mindful of Spain’s ties with the 
US and of its behaviour towards the Saharauis, felt they preferred to hear the 
direct views of the Canary islanders. 

More discreet diplomacy was also practised by Spain. In January the leader 
of the socialist party (Felipe Gonzalez, PSOE) persuaded Algeria to stop Cubillo’s 
broadcasts; the party’s steadfast support for the Saharauis was underlined, 
including its opposition to the sales of arms to Morocco and to the use of the 
Canaries by French planes on their way to intervene in the war. Algeria and 
Libya were also reminded, by the Count of Barcelona, that Spain had never yet 
recognized Israel. By June, Moroccan and Mauritanian opposition to OAU 
pressure on the Canaries was supported at the OAU by their allies there over the 
Sahara: Senegal, Gabon and the Ivory Coast. The Central African Republic, 
Mauritius and Tunisia now also followed Hassan’s pro-Spanish line. By the 
time of the Khartoum summit in July, the crystallization of the ‘moderate’ 
front, accepting fresh intervention in Africa by their ancient colonial masters, 
appeared to have taken the interest out of the comparatively-minor issue of the 
Canaries—though not officially abandoned, it was shelved. And, in September, 
Algiers held its XVth International Fair: all the main African liberation move- 
ments were officially present... but there was no sign of MPATAC. Simul- 
taneously, the Spanish government party (UCD) took an important step towards 
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supporting the Algerian-backed Saharauis: partially this was due to the release 
of the previously mentioned Canary fishermen but an unpublicized part of the 
deal seems likely to have been Algeria’s abandonment of Polisario. It is to be 
expected that the rest of the African countries will now come to see that MPATAC 
is a liberation movement without a people. 

In summary, it is a fact that the present Canary Islanders of all classes, though 
to a large extent supporting increased autonomy as a help towards removing the 
bureaucratic and economic obstacles to revitalizing the archipelago—if this is 
still possible on such over-exploited and over-populated islands—are almost 
unanimously against independence. It remains to be seen whether the extre- 
mists and the cynical interplay of world politics continue nevertheless with their 
various forms of pressure on the Spanish government and the Canary people. 
Though the ancient islanders were brutally conquered and colonized by the 
fifteenth-century Spaniards, though there is much African blood, dating from 
before and after the conquests, in the present islanders, it is their wishes rather 
than MPAIAC and OAU political dogma and manoeuvres which should take 
precedence. 


CHANGES IN LESOTHO’S POLICY TOWARDS 
SOUTH AFRICA 


DAVID HIRSCHMANN 


IN THE PERIOD from the mid-1960s to the early 1970s, a number of writers 
argued—generally along similar lines—that Lesotho’s comprehensive depend- 
ence upon its neighbour would leave the country’s political leaders with little, if 
any, alternative but to forge a policy of friendly and peaceful coexistence with 
South Africa. Their evaluation of the extremely restrictive milieu in which 
Lesotho’s foreign policy could operate, and their assessment of the direction in 
which the ruling Basotho National Party (BNP) was in fact moving were both 
accurate. Although the altered course on which Prime Minister Jonathan’s 
Government embarked towards the end of 1971 certainly upset any prophetic 
components of their analysis, it could scarcely have been anticipated. This 
article is therefore not intended as a criticism (with the benefit of hindsight) of 
these observations. Rather its purpose is threefold: to suggest a possible set of 
explanations for the change in policy; to engage in a ‘stock-taking’ exercise on the 
content of that change; and to place the change in some sort of perspective. 


I 

The broad line of reasoning applied by those writing on Lesotho—South 
Africa relations commenced by listing the severe constraints on the independ- 
ence of the small kingdom, in particular its almost unique predicament of being 
surrounded totally by one country; its complete reliance on South Africa for all 
communication with the outside world whether by rail, road, air or tele- 
communications; the tight linkages of the Customs Union and the de facto 
monetary union; and, most significantly, the large number of Basotho who 
depended on the Republic for employment and income. Thus Spence wrote of 
the ‘Politics of Dependence’, and Weisfelder of a country ‘totally ensnared 
within the South African sphere of influence’, while Halpern and Legum used 
the ‘hostage’ state analogy. 

From this basic proposition they moved on to assert that Lesotho as a ‘client 
state’ was strictly circumscribed in its foreign policy options, in particular in its 
relations with the Republic.2 Thus, a South African observer wrote that 
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Maseru could simply not afford to ‘indulge in the luxury of an irrational and 
emotional policy’ towards Pretoria,’ and Weisfelder concluded that 

...any hope that this tiny black enclave will play a significant independent 

role requires considerable optimism and, possibly, a measure of credulity.4 
In addition to the dependence of the ‘country’ as such (to which the above 
writers give attention) one would need to focus on the extent to which the BNP 
itself and the interests it served were (and saw themselves as) reliant on and 
vulnerable to the South African Government. And, domestically, in 
Nolutshungu’s terms, the specific ‘degree of conservatism’ must be seen to 
reflect ‘the social basis’ of the BNP’s support, principally among the ‘traditional- 
ist elements’ made up, in his view, of tribal chiefs, the white settlers (mostly 
traders), the Roman Catholic Church and ‘the older generation of semi-literates’.® 

Such views were verified by the policy statements of the BNP Government 
itself. The Party’s 1965 Manifesto stressed that it was ‘in the interests of the 
people’ to cooperate with South Africa, while the 1970 Manifesto stated that five 
years of experience of power ‘confirmed us in our belief’ in the soundness of this 
policy. Jonathan expanded on this to the UN General Assembly in September 
1967,’ and High Commissioner J. R. L. Kotsokoane told an audience in London 
in April 1969 that his country, having survived for 180 years, had no intention of 
committing ‘national suicide’ through bravado: 

We believe that economic cooperation and interracial consultation can dispel 

fear and bring about political détente.® 


H 


Simply put, the case was argued that a specific economic condition (of extreme 
dependence) resulted of necessity in a particular foreign policy (of good neigh- 
bourliness). In seeking an explanation for Lesotho’s modified approach one will 
not, however, find an answer in any variation in the fundamental economic 
predicament of the country: dependence on South Africa has not been dimin- 
ished. In terms of migrant labour, possibly the most crucial indicator, the 
situation has in fact deteriorated. In the years 1970~75, only 6,000 new jobs 
were created in Lesotho for a labour force which grew by 50,000 to 60,000, with 
the majority of the additional unemployed finding work across the border.’ 
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Thus it was estimated in 1975 that about 200,000 Lesotho citizens were working 
in the Republic, as compared with 27,000 in paid employment inside Lesotho.1° 
Thus the principal characteristic of the Lesotho economy as a labour reserve 
remained unaltered. 

The balance of trade—which is predominantly with South Africa—also 
presents a bleak picture, as the following table! shows: 


Imports Exports Deficit 
1966 22:9 44 18-5 (Rand, m.) 
1971 28-0 3-0 25:0 (Rand, m.) 
1974 79-0 9-8 69-3 (Rand, m.) 


The rapidly growing import bill included a steady increase in the purchase of 
staple food requirements. Reliance on South African road, rail and air links 
continues, although a direct telecommunications connection has been estab- 
lished with Nairobi and an international airport is planned. 

Government revenues have grown markedly, principally in consequence of the 
combined effects of the operation of the 1969 Customs Union agreement and 
the raised wages of mine workers. Numerous projects, large and small, 
governmental and parastatal, agricultural, industrial, educational and infra- 
structural, have been initiated amidst fast-growing donor interest in Lesotho. 
While it will take time to assess the overall impact of these undertakings, those 
trends which are apparent manifest the continuation of all the major elements of 
a captive economy. 


HI 

One therefore has to seek further afield for possible explanations for the shift 
in policy, Eight reasons are suggested here: these are not of course exclusive 
of one another; they are in the main closely interlinked and mutually re- 
inforcing. The first source of disaffection arose from the limited benefits 
realized from. the policy of good neighbourliness, particularly in comparison 
with those anticipated. It had been expected in Maseru that the South African 
Government, appreciative of Lesotho’s steps to facilitate its outward movement 
into Africa, would provide substantial financial aid by way of return. Jonathan 
—under severe criticism for his approach both from internal and external sources 
—needed as a matter of urgency to demonstrate its visible benefits. Unlike 
Malawi, which received capital aid, Lesotho gained no such favours. Further, 
the presence of South African seconded technical assistance personnel was 
proving dysfunctional to the BNP Government’s interests: while some were 
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useful, many were weak; in general they were insensitive to the psychological 
and political needs of the leadership of a newly-independent African state; and 
they were proving something of an embarrassment both internally and externally. 
Marked disappointment was also registered at Pretoria’s eventual refusal to 
purchase water (at a price satisfactory to Lesotho) from the proposed Oxbow- 
Malibamatso hydro-electric scheme. Thus the scheme, by far the largest 
proposal for Lesotho’s First Five Year Plan, fell through. 

A related area which gave the Lesotho Government cause for reassessment 
involved certain steps taken by the South African Government and South African 
interests, which showed either a total lack of concern for, or were in fact inimical 
to, Maseru’s economic development objectives. Late in March 1969, for 
example, Pretoria announced sweeping changes in tax structure with serious 
implications for Lesotho’s tax policies; in 1971 South Africa tightened import- 
controls and devalued the Rand—both without consultation with its neighbours. 
In 1972 intervention by South African interests prevented a number of invest- 
ments being located in Lesotho; and in 1975, South Africa’s Minister of 
Finance announced a devaluation of the Rand by a substantial 17-9 per cent, 
again without warning—a step to which Maseru reacted sharply. A final 
illustration is the South African Government’s withdrawal in 1977 of the long- 
standing maize and wheat subsidies which raised prices of these staple com- 
modities for the Basotho.14 South Africa’s concurrence in a new Customs 
Union agreement in 1969 from which the Lesotho Government was to benefit 
considerably, as well as an agreement in 1974 to the payment of compensation 
for currency in circulation inside Lesotho, did not counterbalance disappoint- 
ment at the paucity of Pretoria’s aid or indignation at the type of economic action 
mentioned above. 

The third explanation arises from the operation of the policy of apartheid 
itself. The potential for South Africa’s domestic policies to serve as a continual 
source of friction between the two governments may have been underestimated 
by some of the already mentioned earlier commentaries on Lesotho. For 
Lesotho does not merely observe from a distance the implications of race 
discrimination, but large numbers of its people daily experience its impact. 
While in the Republic, the working and living conditions of the 200,000 or so 
Basotho migrants are comprehensively controlled by South Africa’s all- 
encompassing social and labour legislation. At a different level there are the 
numerous examples of unequal treatment of Basotho at the border posts (despite 
‘white’ and ‘non-white’ signs having been removed, practice continues very 
much as before) and the barrage of so-called ‘petty’ humiliations Basotho 
shoppers or visitors must suffer in neighbouring South African towns. The 
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latter level, though more fragmentary and therefore less oppressive, directly 
impinges on the ruling class and may therefore be the more influential in forging 
dominant attitudes towards the Republic. 

Then there are sporadic incidents which (interspersed with the economic 
moves noted already) continually aggravate relations: the detention of Basotho 
at Jan Smuts Airport in Johannesburg; the extension of the ‘Bantustan mentality’ 
to delegations from Lesotho by meeting them with officials of the Ministry of 
Bantu Administration; the kidnapping in 1972 of a South African refugee, 
Herbert Mbalo, from inside Lesotho (he was returned immediately Lesotho 
objected); Bureau of State Security activities in Lesotho, the latest allegation 
of which was made by Lesotho in 1978;}’ the shooting of a young Mosotho by a 
South African policeman at Qacha’s Nek border post in 1973, and a similar 
incident in 1977315 the killing of five Basotho miners at Western Deep Levels 
Mine in September 1973 (their funerals were attended by Lesotho’s Prime 
Minister and King);!° the death through alleged carelessness of South African 
prison officials of a Lesotho citizen, Mr Lawrence Sefatsa in the Rustenburg 
area, and the detention of another, Miss Limpho Sekamana, both in 1977:29 
to name some of the more significant examples. 

Finally, in this regard, the persistence of all the fundamental aspects of 
apartheid brought home to Lesotho’s Prime Minister that his initial hopes for 
peaceful progress in the Republic were not going to be realized. Thus the 
whole basis of his case for dialogue, that is, that it would encourage the dis- 
mantling of the structures of discrimination, was steadily eroded. The Soweto 
riots of June 1976 and the ensuing situation inside South Africa—continual 
disturbances, police brutality, large-scale arrests, numerous unexplained deaths 
in detention, including that of Steve Biko, and the forging ahead with the 
Bantustan policy (as witnessed by the Transkei’s ‘independence’)—all seemed 
to put a final seal on the argument for friendly contact as a mechanism for non- 
violent change. 

The fourth motivating factor for the Government’s modification in approach 
derives from Lesotho’s internal political situation, and from Jonathan’s struggle 
for domestic legitimacy. Although his BNP won the 1965 pre-independence 
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election taking thirty-one of the sixty seats, the opposition parties had received 
the majority of votes. He found his Party opposed by more than half the voting 
population, by the more politicized and influential lowland and urban com- 
munities, by the King and by the senior echelons of the civil service (in antici- 
pation of a BCP victory, BCP members had been groomed for the higher public 
service posts). It would appear that the large majority of Basotho mine workers 
were opposed to his party as well.’ Confronted with this situation, in circum- 
stances in which his capacity to improve the lot of the Basotho was strictly 
limited, Jonathan faced an uphill battle for popular acceptance. This task 
was not eased by the BCP’s exploitation of every opportunity, whether in local 
or foreign affairs, to weaken him whether in the form of hindering or damaging 
development projects or of regular condemnation of his ties with Pretoria. 

In 1965 the BNP had stressed the vital importance of amiable working 
relations with the Republic, and the Party’s success was attributed partly to a 
fear among the Basotho (particularly the women) that a BCP victory would 
result in suffering through loss of employment opportunities in South Africa. 
His decision to persist with the apparently effective strategy of using Pretoria 
as a prop to popularity proved to be an error. Lack of ‘tangible payoffs’? 
weakened his position, while an underestimation of the péople’s hostility to 
apartheid enabled the BCP to monopolize the anti-South African cause; and he 
suffered politically in consequence. The Party’s defeat in the 1970 elections, 
and Jonathan’s refusal to accept the results took a further heavy toll on his 
standing with the Basotho. Thus, as the BNP leadership recommenced its 
drive for acceptance in the early 1970s it concluded that a more overtly hostile 
approach towards the Republic would be helpful. It would broaden the social 
basis of its support, and. dilute the BCP’s hold on this particular issue, so wooing 
voters to its side. 

In addition to the problems of gaining domestic legitimacy, Lesotho’s Prime 
Minister had to strive for international—particularly African—acceptance. 
Before independence senior BCP officers, notably Ntsu Mokhehle, had travelled 
in Africa and won support from African leaders, while the OAU Liberation 
Committee clearly indicated its preference for the BCP. Jonathan’s inter- 
national position was rendered the more problematic by an active BCP campaign 
in African and European capitals, aimed at undermining his credibility. He did 
not assist his cause by going further than necessary in explaining Lesotho’s 
predicament—periodically he would cajole African rulers for their lack of 
realism towards South Africa.” 

As Lesotho’s leaders’ contacts with Africa grew (and as their perspectives on 
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international relations were broadened), they came to appreciate that the OAU 
and its member countries were prepared to recognize the BNP and to acknow- 
ledge the country’s limited room for manoeuvre, but in return—the message was 
clear—the Jonathan Government should cease to embrace Pretoria quite as 
willingly as before. Accordingly, as it began to distance itself more openly from 
Vorster’s Government, so it received greater endorsement from Africa, with a 
resultant steady erosion of the impact of the BCP campaign. For example, 
Lesotho was chosen to serve on the 1973 Ethiopia~Somalia dispute commission 
and the 1975 Angola commission; and 1975 saw the first visit by an OAU 
Secretary General to Lesotho. 

In addition to increasing exposure to the thinking of African and Third World 
leaders, the influence of numerous visiting missions concerned with political, 
economic and aid issues, and of technical assistance personnel working in the 
country, has made some impact. Thus in contrast with the unchanged struc- 
tural dependence on the Republic, there has been a variation in the operating 
environment in which the ruling political-administrative class functions. In 
this rather rarified atmosphere, South Africa’s predominant presence has been 
diminished, and replaced by personnel from UNDP, Scandinavia, Africa, the 
United States, Canada, etc., providing a clear sense of relief and release for the 
privileged who work within it. 

The objective of securing a broader field of donor interest in Lesotho provides 
the next explanation for the departure from the early policy on South Africa. 
Immediately after independence Lesotho was almost totally dependent on 
Britain for capital aid, technical assistance personnel and fellowships. Assisted 
by a Central Planning Office (established in 1967) and later armed with its first 
five-year Development Plan (published in 1970), Lesotho set out to attract 
donor interest. In the ensuing negotiations and contacts the country’s repre- 
sentatives came to see that their initiatives would be helped by a more openly 
anti-South African stance. Jonathan’s call for aid to reduce dependence on the 
Republic during his 1972 visit to Denmark (where he secured a R2 million loan) 
indicated his growing appreciation of the link between foreign aid and relations 
with Pretoria.*4 

For instance, it has been argued, citing Botswana’s experience as an example, 
that the Scandinavian countries are readier to assist a ‘more independently’ 
aligned Lesotho. Lesotho has also received favourable treatment from the 
UNDP as one of the twenty-five least developed countries, and one of the six 
hard-core cases singled out for special attention; and its position has been 
strengthened by its more critical attitude towards apartheid. The African 
Development Bank specifically includes as one of its four criteria in selection of 
projects for assistance, the reduction of dependence on South Africa,** a criterion 
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which would lose much of its meaning if Lesotho appeared to concur in its 
dependence. Furthermore, by distancing itself from South Africa, Lesotho 
makes itself a more attractive aid target for those Western countries wishing to 
make a gesture to counter the adverse impression of continuing close economic 
ties with South Africa. Finally, an important justification built into many a 
project request involves the urgent need to reduce dependence on South Africa. 
The following is an extract from such a project memorandum: 

... because of South Africa’s political stance vis-a-vis African peoples, and as 

a necessary means to internal development, it is essential for Lesotho to lower 

its dependence through economic development within the nation, and to 

develop additional bonds with other African nations. To accomplish these 
ends, strict economic criterla cannot be decisive as such goals generally 
require some level of economic subsidy . . .*° 
While the request that less than economic criteria be applied is important, the 
seriousness of the desire for reduced dependence should not be underestimated ; 
and the impact of the argument would be seriously undermined by Lesotho 
maintaining over-friendly ties with the Republic. 

Finally, with time, Lesotho’s leaders learnt that in their original evaluation 
they had underestimated their own room for manoeuvre, and exaggerated their 
vulnerability: they had open to them just a few more options, and Pretoria rather 
fewer than they had initially appreciated. In a sense the country’s extreme 
weakness provided a modicum of protection: Maseru found itself with an 
unexpected though limited amount of leverage deriving from South Africa’s 
wish to break out of isolation and establish contacts with Black Africa. Any 
intervention of an overly crude nature would serve to hinder these efforts: 
Lesotho therefore constituted something of a test case for South Africa’s 
projected image of a non-interfering, helpful neighbour. Thus possibilities 
such as invasion or blockade or cutting electrical power were excluded, while the 
chance of Pretoria initiating large-scale cuts in the employment of Basotho 
seemed to recede steadily. The inevitably grave consequences of such a move 
—including possible mass starvation and violence—would not serve any South 
African foreign policy objective. Moreover, with Malawi’s decision in 1974 to 
withdraw its 118,000 miners from South Africa (recruitment is recommencing, 
however), growing uncertainty over the future supply of labour from Mozam- 
bique (already reduced) and Zimbabwe (after independence)?’ the need for 
workers from Lesotho seemed ta be growing. 

Lesotho’s leaders also learnt to distinguish the interests of the Anglo- 
American Corporation from those of Vorster’s Government, and to realize that 
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the latter would have to overcome the opposition of the former to any steps 
damaging to mine production. De Beers’ investment of over R30 million in the 
Letseng-la-Terai diamond mine (the largest capital investment in the country’s 
history) juxtaposed with Pretoria’s refusal to become involved in the Malibamatso 
scheme, and the presence of an Anglo-American official representative in 
Maseru, as compared to the lack of a South African Government delegation of 
any kind, seem illustrative of this point. All this is not to suggest that Lesotho’s 
security in regard to labour is permanently assured, and in the second half of 
1977 South African officials began indeed to murmur threats on this subject. 

Jonathan was encouraged in this new assessment by the example of Botswana 
which had clearly and consistently distanced itself from the South African 
Government (but not from its private sector), In consequence it had won 
African, acceptance, without suffering any damaging repercussions. Thus 
Lesotho’s Prime Minister began to test the ground, little by little, finding that 
the occasional chastisements which were Vorster’s main response did him no 
harm; on the contrary, they generally assisted his ends. Already underway, this 
trend was reinforced by the events of April 1974 which saw the regional balance 
of power tilt markedly against the white régimes, and by those of June 1976 
inside South Africa itself. 


IV 

Having suggested reasons for Lesotho’s altered standpoint, it is necessary to 
move on to the second principal purpose of this article: namely, an analysis of 
the content of the change. This will be done by isolating the distinguishable 
(though closely interrelated) components of the modification of policy. 

As will emerge from the discussion which follows, much of the content of the 
change is confined to the verbal rather than the concrete; nevertheless, the 
rhetoric of Lesotho’s spokesmen is in itself deserving of comment. From the 
quiet, formal, even somewhat reluctant expressions of opposition to South 
Africa, usually attached as an adjunct to the principal point on maintaining close 
ties with the Republic, one observes, from late 1970 onwards, a steady increase 
in hostile comment. Having tested itself with early attacks onthe Smith régime 
and Portuguese colonialism, Maseru began to issue warnings on alternatives 
to peaceful change in South Africa in direr terms, introducing into its vocabulary 
previously absent words like ‘violence’, ‘force’ or ‘chaos’. The only alternative, 
Jonathan said in August 1972, would be ‘serious confrontation’ and violence ;*° 
while at the UN in 1973 Foreign Minister Peete Peete spoke of racial violence, 
giving notice that soon ‘only resort to force would be left’.”® 

Similarly, reference to the practices and implications of apartheid became 
harsher. In1972,for example, Lesotho’s delegate to the UN General Assembly’s 
Legal Committee spoke of the political demands of black people in South Africa 
28. ‘Revive dialogue, warns Jonathan. ‘‘Only alternative is serious confrontation”? 
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being suppressed by state authorities using violence, intimidation and ‘utmost 
brutality to terrorize’ them.® A high point of invective was reached in Foreign 
Minister Kotsokoane’s speech to the UN in 1974 (in which he described South 
Africa as the sort of country where whites killed blacks by forcing methylated 
spirits down, their throats)—the tone of which was reported as having caused a 
stir even among African delegates.’ A final example is provided by Foreign 
Minister C. D. Molapo’s description of apartheid before the Security Council in 
December 1976: 


The system enslaves, degrades, debases and dehumanizes the black man... 
a system which, in desperation, unleashes its most sophisticated guns and 
weapons and brutally murders innocent defenceless schoolchildren in cold 
blood . . .32 


A second indicator of change may be discerned in Lesotho’s voting in the UN 
General Assembly; Until the 1972 session Lesotho had generally remained 
absent from, or abstained on, voting on the most strongly anti-South African 
resolutions. From 1972 onward, however, this was no longer true. For 
example, in 1971 the Lesotho delegation absented itself during voting on the 
eight-part resolution (2775 A-H) covering topics such as an arms embargo on 
South Africa, apartheid in sport, establishment of Bantustans, etc., while in 1972 
it voted in favour of five out of six parts of a roughly equivalent resolution 
(2923 A-F). By assigning different values to each of the four voting alternatives 
(for, against, abstention, absence); totalling the values on all resolutions on 
which voting was recorded; and then transferring the totals into percentages, it is 
possible to establish an indicative measurement of hostility towards the white 
régimes as reflected in voting patterns. The results of such an exercise for 
Zambia, Botswana, Malawi and Lesotho are as follows: 


Zambia Botswana Malawi Lesotho 
1971 100% 89-22% 40-95%, 65-22%, 
1972 100% 95-59% 41-18% 95:59% 


Whereas the others’ levels of hostility remained fairly constant, Lesotho’s 
showed a very marked swing upwards, reaching the level of Botswana and 
approaching that of Zambia.** 

The third area of significant change concerned ‘dialogue’ and ‘détente’. 
Jonathan was one of the first African Heads of Government to speak in favour 
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of contact and peaceful coexistence, and he was the first to visit South Africa, 
meeting both Verwoerd and Vorster. Between 1965 and 1971 he expended 
considerable political energy in fostering this cause. At the OAU summit in 
July 1971 Lesotho was one of the few countries to argue and vote in favour of 
dialogue. Its delegate commented: 


To say that South Africa must first have dialogue with Africans in their own 
country is to argue in circles. Our aim is to promote just such a dialogue.*4 


The final major initiative was the convening of the so-called ‘dialogue club’ in 
Maseru in October that year (during the sixth independence celebrations) which 
gave the South African Minister of Education an opportunity to meet repre- 
sentatives of pro-dialogue African Governments. October 1971 was also the 
time of Jonathan’s first strong public attack on apartheid and appears to mark the 
commencement of his growing disillusionment with dialogue as a means of 
encouraging change. 

In March 1972 the Lesotho Government appealed to African countries 
considering closer contact with Pretoria, particularly the Ivory Coast, to await a 
joint OAU approach on the matter.” In August the same year Jonathan stated 
that Pretoria was using dialogue merely to maintain contact with black Africa ;°6 
and in October (at the seventh independence celebrations) he blamed South 
Africa’s continuing policy of discrimination for the collapse of dialogue.%” 

The extent of the reversal on this issue manifested itself in early 1975 (during 
the period referred to by the South African authorities and press as ‘détente’). 
Whereas Tanzania, Mozambique, Zambia and Botswana, all regarded as far 
more antagonistic than Lesotho towards the South African Government, 
supported a strategy of negotiation with Vorster, Lesotho opposed it (making it 
the only one in southern Africa and one of the few in Africa to do so). In 
comparison with the 1971 statement on internal dialogue (quoted above) Foreign 
Minister Kotsokoane strongly urged Africa to avoid all contact with Vorster’s 
Government until the South African authorities began to talk with the liberation 
movements inside South Africa.*® 

In line with its changing attitude to dialogue, the Lesotho Government’s view 
of the role of liberation movements in southern Africa has also been modified. 
In the early years of independence, Jonathan was, for a number of reasons, 
reluctant to indicate any support at ali for violence or for the movements con- 
cerned. The OAU Liberation Committee had previously alienated him by 
expressing its preference for the BCP; South African refugees in Lesotho were 
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in ‘closer contact with, and more supportive of, the BCP and he was therefore 
wary of any move which might extend their influence; he assessed the chances of 
a violent overthrow of the South African régime as nil; and finally, he under- 
stood that one action which would definitely elicit a harsh response from Pretoria 
would be to let guerrilla forces operate from his country. Thus he used toargue 
that non-violent measures alone could bring about constructive change, and that 
military strategies were doomed to failure in view of the Republic’s military 
strength. 

However, as his hopes for peaceful change dimmed, so his views on the 
liberation movements altered. When asked, in 1972, about his attitude to 
‘guerrilla groups’ he responded: 


In my mind a guerrilla is sameone who seeks by unconstitutional means to 
topple a government when the constitutional means are in existence. In the 
case of white ruled Southern Africa these would not be guerrilla groups but 
liberation movements frustrated by the absence of constitutional machinery 
into resorting to violence.’ 


He went on to express clear support for them, as did Lesotho’s representative, 
later that year, to the UN General Assembly’s Legal Committee.*° Further 
evidence of Lesotho’s changed approach came, also in 1972, when the country’s 
Ambassador backed the decision of the General Assembly’s Trusteeship 
Committee to admit African liberation movements as observers, much to 
Pretoria’s chagrin: In April 1973, Jonathan told the newly established Interim 
National Assembly that Lesotho would not cease to give moral or any other 
possible support ‘to our fellow men in the liberation movements.*? Finally, in 
1977, Foreign Minister C. D. Molapo appeared to go further than any previous 
spokesman in terms of an acceptance of violent change: the effects, he said, 
would be devastating, but a “better South Africa would emerge from the 
embers’.* 

A closely related shift can be discerned on the question of arms sales to the 
Republic. At the OAU summit in Addis Ababa in September 1970 Lesotho 
and Malawi were the only countries to abstain on a resolution condemning arms 
sales to South Africa; and in January 1971, at the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in Singapore Jonathan concurred in Britain’s right to sell 
arms to Pretoria. However, as his disillusionment with Vorster and his sym- 
pathy for liberation movements grew, he recast his views on arms sales. In the 
speech to the Interim National Assembly (mentioned above) he hit out at the 
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Western powers for selling weapons to the white minority régimes which served 
only “to perpetuate racial oppression and retard political progress of the Black 
majorities’.44 

A reversal of policy may be observed in the area of official Governmental 
contact, specifically at three levels: high-key, high-level political contact; 
exchange of diplomats; and seconded technical assistance personnel. Jonathan’s 
early meetings with Verwoerd and Vorster seemed to presage regular visits of 
this nature. These did not eventuate, and it was not until 1974 (this particular 
meeting having been postponed for about two years)** that a somewhat low-key 
one-day meeting took place between Jonathan and Vorster. That it took place 
at all appears to have been a result of the Lesotho Prime Minister’s need to 
raise a few pressing issues: for example, oil supplies, disturbances among mine 
workers and, possibly, South Africa’s alleged assistance to BCP refugees who 
fled after an unsuccessful series of attacks on police stations in the north of 
Lesotho. Despite a relatively warm communiqué, Maseru intended the 
occasion to be an isolated occurrence, not a signal for improved relations. At 
the Ministerial level too, visits came to a virtual halt. After Lesotho’s Prime 
Minister had attacked apartheid at the 1972 independence celebrations (the 
second year running in which he had done so) South Africa ceased attending the 
celebrations.*® 

The question of diplomatic exchange is also illustrative. Initially Lesotho 
agreed in principle (and it was said that South African officials had been to 
Maseru to choose a site for an embassy) but then, step by step, the Lesotho 
Government edged away from sucha move. First, it indicated its reluctance by 
expressing concern about possible humiliation of Lesotho diplomats in South 
Africa. By the time Malawi’s experience proved these fears to be exaggerated— 
if not unfounded—Lesotho had raised ‘a far more fundamental objection’, 
demanding that relations should be as between any other two states. “What 
they mean’, observed the South African journalist, Hennie Serfontein, ‘is that 
they are not interested in their diplomatic representatives being given special 
facilities while a couple of hundred thousand Lesotho citizens are exposed to 
apartheid’.2” When in September 1973 (shortly after the Carletonville mine 
shootings) a member of a small opposition party moved that Lesotho should 
establish diplomatic ties with South Africa, almost every Member of Parliament 
walked out in protest, and the issue has not been raised seriously since. 
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On the third level, Lesotho revoked its policy of willing acceptance of seconded 
South African personnel. After independence the Lesotho Government 
welcomed large numbers of South Africans to bolster the country’s civil service, 
placing some in positions of great sensitivity; for example, Chief Justice, 
Electoral Officer and Head of Information.*® By the early 1970s this flow was 
being reversed and the positions vacated were being filled principally, but not 
only, by advisers attached to UN agencies. The departure of the last group 
(those in the legal field) was significant since the two countries share the Roman 
Dutch law system. Lesotho thus indicated that even in an area in which South 
African advisers would be more knowledgeable than those from other countries, 
their assistance would not be sought. 

Noting all this, it should be stressed that the course of reducing contact has 
been limited to the three levels mentioned. For example, Lesotho has a labour 
representative in South Africa in accordance with a 1973 labour agreement, 
participates in Customs Union meetings, mounts missions to the Republic on 
matters of importance and at the private level encourages interest in Lesotho 
among South Africans in every way possible, be they potential investors, 
tourists or consultants. 

A further example is provided by the more strident demands for the return 
of the ‘conquered territory’. Both major political parties have consistently 
included the return of the land in their platforms, but in the early years of 
independence the BNP was very restrained about its claims. Later, however, 
Maseru decided to intensify its demands by challenging Pretoria more deter- 
minedly, and to internationalize the issue by raising it at the UN, and elsewhere. 
In June 1973 Lesotho requested a UN legal adviser to help prepare for negotia- 
tions, which, according to Foreign Minister Molapo, South Africa ‘unilaterally 
terminated’,®° while in January 1975 Jonathan declared his intention to press 
his claim at the UN and, if he made no progress there, to take the issue to the 
International Court of Justice. 

The exact area which the Lesctho Government has in mind is not clear. The 
land most consistently referred to as the ‘conquered territory’ consists of that 
taken from the Basotho following the 1866 Seqiti War which ended in the Peace 
of the Sorghum and ultimately in the Convention of Aliwal North of 12 February 
1869. It includes the present Orange Free State towns of Fouriesburg, 
Ficksburg, Clocolan, Ladybrand, Hobhouse and Wepener, in a belt running 
from north to south approximately thirty kilometres west of Lesotho’s present 
western boundary, coinciding roughly with the land east of the Caledon River 
watershed. 

Before this, however, there had been a long period of uncertainty and conflict 
concerning division of land involving claims and counterclaims, the movement 
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of peoples in and out of the area, differing (and differing versions of) chiefs’ 
allegiances to Moshoeshoe, diverging interpretations of ‘sales’ of land, raids and 
counterraids and on occasion the outbreak of war. 'The period was interspersed 
with arbitrations and disputed demarcations such as the Grey Line (1858, 
following Senekal’s war of 1856); the Warden Line (1849); the Southey Line, 
which was not implemented (1848); the Maitland Line (1845); and the earliest, 
the Napier Line (1843) which constituted a Treaty between Moshoeshoe and 
the Cape Government.*4 

It would appear now that the Lesotho Government is expanding its claims 
beyond the 1869 line to the Napier Line, and further to areas long inhabited by 
Basotho. In February 1977, for example, Jonathan extended his demands to 
include most of the Orange Free State as well as other land ‘fraudulently taken 
during the wars’.** 

The dispute is becoming further complicated by the involvement (or potential 
involvement) of three of South Africa’s Bantustans in these claims. Lesotho’s 
expanded claims would include Thaba Nchu, a small island of land in the 
Orange Free State which constitutes a part of distant Bophuthatswana. The 
validity of the claim has long been disputed, and depends largely on the extent 
to which Chief Moroka of the Rolong, who arrived in the area in 1833, became 
and remained a vassal of Moshoeshoe.** Lesotho has no clear claim to Qwaqwa 
(a minute Bantustan for Sotho, situated on its north-eastern border), but there 
are two points of possible conflict. An unclearly defined section of the border 
has recently become of more importance since Qwaqwa commenced investing 
large amounts of capital in a ski resort situated in what was previously a relatively 
inaccessible and economically insignificant area. Further, Qwaqwa lays claim 
to the same ‘conquered territory’ as does Lesotho (as also to additional districts 
around Harrismith and Bethlehem, and in the Transkei).** Finally, Lesotho 
has laid claim to two (of the eleven) districts of the Transkei, namely North 
Maluti (formerly Matatiele) and South Maluti (formerly Mount Fletcher). 
Basotho have occupied these areas (once known as Nomansland) for over a 
hundred years, their numbers having been boosted in the 1880s when, following 
the Gun War, certain ‘loyal’ chiefs (notably George Tlali Moshoeshoe) and 
their followers were placed there by the Cape Government.®5 

Thus Foreign Minister Kotsokoane warned the UN in November 1975 of a 
confrontation between South Africa and Lesotho over the border issue, and 
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4 
added that the interposition of the Bantustan borders would aggravate the 
dispute further and could lead to a racial holocaust;5® and in December 1976, 
Foreign Minister Molapo, in putting his case on the Transkei to the Security 
Council, noted that South Africa’s cession of large tracts of this disputed land 
to the Bantustans ‘complicated the already difficult border problems’.5’ 

Finally, note should be taken of a redirection of policy which has most 
recently reached a climax and attracted international attention. The Lesotho 
Government has always indicated some opposition to apartheid, and to the 
Bantustan aspect of the system (although, as has been a central theme of this 
article, the intensity of the hostility has markedly increased). Nevertheless, an 
assessment of some of the personalities serving as Chief Ministers in the early 
1970s, particularly Buthelezi, led Jonathan in a 1972 interview to remark that 
in his view they would yet play a positive role in the struggle against discrimina- 
tion. ‘I am inclined to think’, he said, ‘that they can do something within the 
separate development system, which is now the only area in which they have 
some freedom to express themselves’.5* 

As this optimism about peaceful change and the potentially positive role of 
the Bantustan leaders both faded, and as Africa began to forge a common 
approach in preparation for the Transkei’s ‘independence’, so Lesotho’s 
opposition to the Bantustans became unequivocal. In an interview early in 
1976, Foreign Minister Molapo stated the principal issue involved in Lesotho’s 
intended refusal to recognize the Transkei’s independence: his Government 
was opposed to apartheid, and the granting of ‘independence’ to the Bantustans 
was an essential part of that policy.®° 

There was little hint then of the pitch of animosity that would be reached 
between Pretoria and Maseru over this issue. Immediately after Transkei’s 
‘independence’ Lesotho’s representative at the UN accused South Africa of 
closing the three border posts—Ramatseliso’s Gate, Qacha’s Nek and Tele 
Bridge—connecting Lesotho and the Transkei, in breach of a 1973 agreement 
between the two countries. He asserted that, in consequence, Basotho living 
in certain mountain areas would suffer considerably and the country’s earnings 
from, customs revenue would be reduced. The African Group at the UN wrote 
to the Secretary General backing Lesotho’s case, while the South African 
Foreign Minister wrote denying it.8° On 21 December Lesotho’s Foreign 
Minister made a full statement to the Security Council. He undertook, despite 
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the ‘dire and profound consequences’ of South Africa’s action to his country’s 
political and economic life, that Lesotho would ‘not be cowed’ into recognising 
the Transkei; and requested about $80 million in assistance to strengthen its 
capacity to resist.24 The Council adopted a resolution commending this stand, 
condemning South Africa’s action and calling on all states and UN agencies to 
provide material and other aid to Lesotho. 

Colin Legum visited the border and claimed on the basis of his observation 
that Lesotho had hoaxed the UN, for he saw no obstacle whatever to the free 
flow of goods and persons.®* As Lesotho’s Solicitor General and Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting, amongst others, have pointed out, Legum’s 
conclusions are too simple because a number of very serious inconveniences 
have indeed resulted.“ Yet it is clear that the impression of something akin to 
blockade created by certain of Lesotho’s claims was exaggerated. 

The exact accuracy of the claims is, however, not of central concern here. 
What is relevant is the manner in which Lesotho handled the issue, and the 
lengths to which it was willing to go to demonstrate to the world its antipathy 
to apartheid and the Bantustans. In so doing, Lesotho was able—if only 
temporarily—to re-establish its position nearer the centre stage of southern 
African affairs (from which it has been steadily removed over the past few years, 
in particular by its exclusion from meetings of the five front-line states), with 
Minister Molapo arguing that the border closure had turned Lesotho into a 
‘confrontation state’. Further, taking advantage of worldwide rejection of 
Transkei ‘independence’, it was able to draw international attention to its open 
antagonism to Vorster’s Government, to its own vulnerability, and to its courage 
in the circumstances (‘we shall not be cowed... and shall never succumb to 
blackmail and distortion’). Finally, by pointing out the substantial cost of 
carrying out UN resolutions on the Transkei, it was able effectively to turn the 
issue into an urgent plea for large-scale international aid. 


v 


Reassembling these components, it remains necessary to place the overall 
policy modification in some perspective. Whatever approach is adopted in this 
regard, certain observations should be generally acknowledged. 

First, it is clear that over the last six or seven years Lesotho’s policy makers 
have learnt much about the practices and realities of diplomacy. They have 


61. ‘Lesotho’s case at the Security Council’, op. cit., particularly pp. 8 and 10. 

62. Resolution 402 (1976), adopted by Security Council at its 1982nd meeting on 22 
December 1976. 

63. C. Legum, ‘Proof of Lesotho’s UN hoax’, Rand Daily Mail, 14 January 1977, p. 9. 
64. ‘A statement by the Honourable Minister of Information and Broadcasting Morena 
Makhoala Lerotholi on the attempted falsification of the closure of the South Eastern 
border of Lesotho by the Government of the Republic of South Africa’, in Lesotho’s case 
and U.N.O. decision... op. cit., pp. 17~22 (subtitled ‘Colin Legum?’s futile drive to 
protect apartheid’); and Solicitor-General of Lesotho. Fifth quarterly progress report 
(Australian Development Assistance Agency), Maseru, 3 January 1977, Chapter 3. 

65. ‘Lesotho’s case at the Security Council...’, op. cit., pp. 8 and 9. 
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developed a shrewd assessment of costs and benefits of alternative moves and 
of what they can and cannot get away with. They have also come to appreciate 
that interstate relations are multidimensional and require no strict consistency: 
they can be carried out at many. varied, often contradictory and changing levels. 

A second area of broad agreement would be that Chief Jonathan has employed 
his foreign policy—particularly the recasting of it—to the advantage of himself, 
his Party and the ruling political-administrative-business class. Externally, he 
has improved his own and his Government’s image, and domestically he has 
wrested from the BCP its monopoly on anti-apartheid pronouncements. The 
change in policy has proved an effective buttress to Maseru’s aid objectives; and 
while the overall impact of aid has not been measured, it does bolster the 
BNP’s efforts to win acceptance. Augmented Government revenues (discussed 
above) have allowed for both a steady growth in the number of civil service 
jobs and an across-the-board raise in civil service salaries; and the small 
professional and commercial segments of this class have benefited from the 
greater amounts of money available inside Lesotho. 

A third point—more contestable than the previous one—~is that in achieving 
the above advantages for those around him, Jonathan has at the very least not 
sacrificed the interests of the migrant workers and, therefore, directly and 
indirectly, those of the large majority of Lesotho’s non-privileged classes. 
While improvements are not attributable to any measures of the Lesotho 
Government, it can claim to have overseen a period in which the number of 
Basotho able to find work in the Republic has grown steadily, and their salaries 
have risen markedly. Deepening dependence on foreign interests, particularly 
those in the Republic of South Africa, provides no cause for acclaim. Yet, 
until Maseru conceives a strategy able to offer domestic employment and 
sustenance inside the country, the only foreign policy option appears to be the 
most advantageous use of that dependence. 

Fourthly, it will be widely acknowledged that there is very little likelihood of 
Lesotho significantly influencing developments in southern Africa. Its size 
(it is small by any measure), geographical predicament, economic fragility and 
dependence preclude it from playing a major role: as its economy is peripheral, 
so too is its influence. Thus one is observing a Government operating from a 
very weak base, within tight constraints and with minimal potential impact on 
the subcontinent. a 

Nevertheless—and this would be the fifth point—because of its location in 
southern Africa, any evaluation of Lesotho’s foreign, policy will include a test of 
its influence beyond the country’s borders. Elsewhere, the foreign policy of 
most governments in similar eccnomic and political circumstances would not be 
seriously subjected to such a test. In this region, however, the criterion of 
external impact—specifically on white minority rule—will inevitably be included 
in the assessment. 

On this particular question—namely the effects of Lesotho’s change in policy 
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on South Africa—it is not suggested that there will be any consensus. In fact 
one could conceive of a debate on at least two levels. 

The first would proceed on the basis of an assumption that in South Africa 
capitalism and apartheid are closely interlinked and mutually reinforcing. The 
impact of any policy emanating from Maseru would be judged in terms of its 
effects on the operation and strength of private enterprise as well as on govern- 
ment policies. Proponents of this view would be likely to dismiss entirely the 
pronouncements of the Lesotho Government as aimed at nothing more than 
legitimizing the BNP and the interests it serves inside Lesotho. They would 
argue that the total effect of its overall policy measures (both domestic and 
foreign) has been to raise substantially the number of workers flowing to the 
mines, industries and farms of the Republic, so reinforcing the migrant labour 
system and bolstering capitalism and in turn the position of the South African 
National Party. 

A second level of debate would be concerned with apartheid as a relatively 
distinct phenomenon, and would revolve around the question of whether 
Jonathan’s Government has done anything to influence or weaken the position 
of Vorster’s Government. Here a principal argument would be that, when all 
is said and done, Lesotho’s leaders have not ventured beyond rhetoric into any 
substantive action. 

Against these views, one could start by reiterating the Lesotho Government’s 
predicament, arguing that in the circumstances, attention should be focused on 
what has rather than what has not been achieved. Lesotho’s change of policy 
in the early 1970s surprised many observers—and Vorster’s Government—and 
the extent to which it was prepared to go to demonstrate its hostility to Pretoria 
elicited further surprise (some of it in Maseru itself), for example, in expressing 
public support for liberation movements and opposition to the Transkei’s 
‘independence’. 

Further, the implied equating of rhetoric with ineffectiveness is not completely 
valid. Obviously, many of the statements from Maseru make little impression 
in South Africa: in many cases that is not their intended target. Yet, Lesotho 
has played a role in internationalizing aspects of Pretoria’s rule, forcing the 
world community to take note of events which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. Insofar as Lesotho provides a ‘test case’ for Pretoria’s intentions 
in Africa, Jonathan’s handling of relations with the Republic since 1971 has 
provided a setback to the energetic and expensive efforts by South Africa’s 
Foreign and Information Ministries to project an image of a helpful and non- 
interfering neighbour. Judging from Vorster’s anger, the Lesotho delegate to 
the OAU did indeed contribute to the case against his 1974—5 détente offensive. 
Furthermore, Lesotho spokesmen, have demonstrated, through reference to 
specific incidents, the consequences of South African policies on non-South 
African citizens, particularly those of Lesotho and neighbouring states; they 
have clamoured for the return of the conquered territory; they have charged 
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Pretoria with closure of an international border in breach of an agreement; and 
they have warned of a racial holocaust encompassing the whole region. In so 
doing, they have helped detract from Pretoria’s (already widely discounted) 
legal argument that apartheid presents no threat to international peace and is 
therefore a domestic matter not falling under the jurisdiction of the UN. 
Finally, Lesotho has played a part in damaging, it seems irreparably, South 
Africa’s Transkei stratagem. 

In pointing out these examples, one has to be wary of overstating the case; 
and obviously a discussion on the lines suggested above only makes sense if seen, 
as part of a build-up of international pressure on the Republic. On the other 
hand, observing the very limited impact of far larger powers on developments in 
the region, Lesotho’s modest contribution is worth a mention. 


THE DOMESTIC JURISDICTION CLAUSE IN THE 
OAU CHARTER 


U. O. UMOZURIKE 


IN ARTICLE 3(2) OF THE OAU Charter, member States declare and affirm their 
adherence to the principle of ‘non-interference in the internal affairs of States’. 
Superfluous as this declaration may seem, it appears to be exaggerated by 
member States at the expense of other principles mentioned in the Charter, 
such as: 
The sovereign equality of all member states; respect for the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of each member and its inalienable right to indepen- 
dent existence; peaceful settlement of disputes by negotiations, mediation, 
conciliation or arbitration; unreserved condemnation, in all its forms, of 
political assassinations as well as subversive activities on the part of neighbour- 
ing states or any other states; absolute dedication to the total emancipation 
of the African territories which are still dependent; affirmation of a policy 
of non-alignment with regard to all blocs.1 
It is intended in this article to examine OAU practice in the light of the 
practice of other international organizations and in general international law. 
The proper import of the principle of non-interference will be considered. 


The background to the OAU’s Domestic Jurisdiction Clause 

The inclusion of the domestic jurisdiction clause is explicable in the fact 
that members have been remarkably reticent to yield any of their sovereign 
powers during and since the formation of the OAU. There was a cleavage 
between those states demanding immediate or greater unification and those 
that advocated a functional approach to unity. The Casablanca Powers? and 
the Monrovia Powers? were the protagonists of these different approaches. 
Ghana’s neighbours were particularly afraid of what they considered to be 
Nkrumah’s expansionist policy in the early 1960s. His interpretation of the 
principle of self-determination included the accession to Ghana of ethnic 
groups that had been divided between Ghana and her neighbours. Ghana’s 
Dr U. O. Umozurike is Senior Lecturer in the Department of International Law and 
Jurisprudence, Faculty of Law, University of Nigeria, Enugu Campus, Enugu, Nigeria. 


1. Article 3(1), (3)-(7) of the OAU Charter. 

2. Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, United Arab Republic and the Algerian Provisional 
Government in exile. 

3. The Monrovia group consisted of the Brazzaville Powers—Cameroons, Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Senegal and 
Upper Volta—joined by Liberia, Nigeria and Sudan. 

4. In May 1956 British Togoland, a UN trust territory, voted ina UN-supervised plebis- 
cite to join Ghana which attained independence in 1957. ‘This particularly alarmed 
Ivory Coast and Upper Volta, which shared ethnic groups with Ghana in the west and 
north respectively. 
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population and territory would have been enlarged at the expense of Togo, 
Ivory Coast and Upper Volta. Some small countries feared that the more 
nationalistic states might interfere in their internal affairs on Pan-Africanist 
grounds. Others were worried about the activities of the former colonial 
masters who might want to restore their influence through the backdoor. 

The OAU Charter was in its final form a compromise between the views of 
the radicals and the moderates. ‘To emphasize the sovereign independence of 
members, the subsection was included and to underline the fact that the OAU 
was not a supra-national organization, the Secretary was designated Adminis- 
trative Secretary-General. He was not supposed to exercise strident political 
powers, the political organs being the Assembly of Heads of State and Govern- 
ments which was to decide on any derogations from sovereignty.® 


OAU practice 

The ground was thus set for the OAU to concern itself minimally with what 
it considers to be the internal affairs of its members. This short-coming is 
most glaring in the field of human rights, breaches of which have evoked few 
criticisms, if any, from either the OAU or its members. A few examples 
across the continent will suffice. 

The situation in Uganda has attracted sympathy from many parts of the 
world but little reaction from the OAU. The Obote regime had embarked on 
a nationalist inspired programme in both foreign and in economic affairs. 
President Obote led the opposition at the Commonwealth Conference of 
Heads of Government held in Singapore in 1971 to Britain’s supply of arms to 
South Africa. While in Singapore, he was overthrown by General Idi Amin 
whose accession to power has witnessed the systematic elimination of members 
of certain ethnic and religious groups as well as a number of intellectuals, 
including two Vice-Chancellors of the national University and the Archbishop 
of the Anglican Church. 

Over 30,000 Asians, resident in Uganda and holding British passports, were 
expelled at short notice and their property confiscated. Some of them had 
lived in Uganda for generations. The charges against them were economic 
sabotage including the infringement of fiscal regulations, and the exploitation 
of Africans. The atrocities in Uganda were a violation of international law, 
customary and conventional, and should have invited strong reactions from 
the OAU." 


5. See generally V. B. Thompson, Africa and Unity (London, 1969), especially ch. 8; 
Z. Cervenka, The OAU and its Charter (London, 1969); T. O. Elias, “The Charter of the 
Organization of African Unity’, 59 American Journal of International Law (1965), p. 262. 
In his book, Africa and the Development of International Law (London, 1972) Elias con- 
siders that Article 3(2) along with 3(i) (sovereign equality of States) and 3(5) (condemna- 
tion of political assassinations and external subversion) exemplify ‘the desire to be left 
alone, to be allowed to choose one’s particular political, economic and social systems and 
to order the life of one’s community in one’s own way’; p. 127. 

6. For note 6 see next page. 
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In 1972 and 1973 Burundi witnessed pogroms perpetuated by the minority 
regime of Tutsi against the majority Hutu. The population then consisted 
of about 3,000,000 Hutu and 600,000 Tutsi, the former traditionally being the 
serfs of the latter. An attempt by the majority to overthrow the minority 
regime was unsuccessful. Over 100,000 Hutu were killed and the same number 
forced into refugee camps in neighbouring Rwanda, Tanzania, Uganda and 
Zaire. Tanzania, which harboured the largest number of refugees, was vocifer- 
ous in its appeal for international intervention to prevent genocide. Mr Nzo 
Ekangaki, the Secretary ot the OAU, said in Dar es Salaam that the events 
in Burundi were its internal affairs.” The Rwandan Hutu had earlier succeeded 
in overthrowing the minority government of Tutsi. 

The Spanish Government of Fernando Po and Rio Muni in 1942 concluded 
an agreement with the British Colonial Government in Nigeria for the recruit- 
ment of Nigerian labourers for work on plantations. This treaty was inherited 
by the independent governments of the two countries. The plight of the 
expatriate labourers grew worse for not only did President Marcias Nguema 
emulate the high-handedness of the Spanish colonial government but, in fact, 
excelled it. The labourers were frequently assaulted, denied their wages and 
deprived of their property. Many of them were casually killed by the para- 
military soldiers and the women-folk were indecently assaulted. The Nigerian 
Government had to repatriate over 40,000 Nigerians in a short space of time. 
The OAU was absolutely unconcerned about the tragedy in Equatorial Guinea. 

A number of African States have deported foreign Africans from their 
territories and in most cases deprived them of their property. Nigerians were 
deported from the Cameroons soon after independence, Ghanains from Ivory 
Coast, Rwandans from Burundi and vice-versa. Ghana deported foreign 
nationals in 1969-70 in a move to cut down the number of unemployed 
persons. Liberians were in 1971 deported from Ivory Coast and Nigerians 
from Zaire. Kenyans and Tanzanians were expelled from Uganda and in 
1977 foreign Africans were deported from the Congo Republic, regardless of 
their long stay, and deprived of their properties. The OAU has not addressed 
itself to this problem for fear that it might thereby infringe the domestic juris- 
diction of member states. 

In 1973, the glamorous President (now Emperor) Jean Bokassa of the small 
land-locked Republic (now Empire) of Central Africa ordered his troops into 


6. K. C. Kotecha, ‘The Short-changed: Uganda Citizenship Laws and how they were 
applied to its Asian Minority’, International Lawyer, (Chicago, 1975), |Vol. 9(1), pp. 1-293 
F. Wooldridge and V. V. Sharma, ‘Expulsion of Ugandan Asians’, 9 Interrnational 
Lawyer (1975), pp. 30-48; J. L. Bonee ITI, ‘Caesar Augustus and the Flight of Asians— 
the International Legal Implications of the Asian Explusion from Uganda during 1972’, 
International Lawyer (1974), Vol. 8 (i), pp. 136-159. 

7. See also U. O. Umozurike, ‘Pogroms—Burundi’s International Affairs ?? in Renais- 
sance Weekly (Enugu, Nigeria) 29 July 1973. For earlier conflicts between the Hutu 
and Tutsi in Burundi and Rwanda see B. Andemicael, Peaceful Settlement Among African 
States: roles of the United Nations and the Organization of African Unity (UN Institute 
for Training and Research, New York, 1972), pp. 17-20. 

8. 40 United Nations Treaty Series, p.109. 
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a prison and personally commanded them to beat up prisoners who had been 
jailed for theft. Some of them were clubbed to death and others were maimed, 
all were then exhibited for public viewing. The survivors of the orgy were 
forced to parade past the dead and touch their bodies. This was all because a 
few criminals had recently broken into the Presidential Palace and removed 
some property.2 The OAU did not in any way react to this presidential 
barbarity. 

The creeping revolution in Ethiopia started with troops demanding better 
conditions of service. It developed into opposition to the ancient monarchy 
that traced its origins back to biblical times. Haile Selassie struggled against 
the Italian aggressors in 1935-36 and his prophecy at the Council of the League 
of Nations, that stood by while one League member was attacked and colonized 
by another, made him a world figure.t° Sir Anthony Eden wrote in his Facing 
the Dictators: ‘His behaviour was, as always, brave, calm and dignified. In the 
great audience, his was probably the only mind at rest’, He was a founding 
father of the OAU and in recognition of his services to the continent, the organi- 
zation agreed to its headquarters being sited in Addis Ababa. ‘That this father- 
figure in his eighties should be overthrown is not, perhaps, surprising but that 
he should be allowed to die in jail is regrettable. His fate should have evoked 
the concern of the OAU which treated the whole tragedy as the internal affair 
of Ethiopia. 

The military coup of Colonel Nasser in 1952 was the first in Africa in modern 
times, Since the military take-over in Togo in 1963, this short-cut to political 
power has spread to many African countries. Leaders of governments and 
top military officers have been eliminated in the struggle for power. With few 
exceptions, the representatives of the new military governments are unquestion- 
ingly admitted to OAU gatherings. Some of the military leaders have even 
been made heads of the OAU itself. It is a fundamental right of a people to 
choose its leaders and it is a denial of that right to frustrate the desire of a people 
expressed in a fair election. It is admitted that the only possible way of remov- 
ing an unpopular government that perpetuates itself in power may indeed be 
through a military takeover. A popular coup will therefore accord with the 
right of a people to self-determination provided the new government legitimizes 
itself in other ways or works towards a return to civilian rule at an appropriate 
time. An unpopular military coup should be seen as a threat to a people’s 
right to self-determination and treated as such by other states.“ The military 
government of Greece felt so uncomfortable in the Council of Europe that it 
temporarily left that organization. It was considered a slur to Europe’s demo- 
cratic heritage. The anathema in Europe has become the commonplace in 
9. rel? Bokassa: Portrait of an Emperor’ in Africa Magazine, London, January 1977, 
10. ‘It is us today. It will be you tomorrow’. League of ae Official Journal, 


16th Ordinary Session, 18th Plenary Session, 30 June 1936, p. 1 
11. For note 11 see next page. 
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Africa. Stability on the continent requires, izter alia, that governments should 
be changed in accordance with the methods laid down in the constitutions. 

In colonialism, the OAU has not accepted the claim by colonial powers that 
the administration or the subjection of colonial peoples was a matter for the 
domestic jurisdiction of the colonial powers concerned. The struggle to make 
effective chapter XI of the charter on Non-Self Governing Territories com- 
menced from the first session of the General Assembly when it called for infor- 
mation on the territories from the colonial powers.’* From its inception in 
1963 the OAU joined the anti-colonial crusade—prominent among the purposes 
of the organization is the resolution to ‘eradicate all forms of colonialism from 
the continent of Africa’* It has therefore encouraged the liberation move- 
ments and given them material and moral support as demanded by the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly of the UN. 

The OAU is irrevocably opposed to racial discrimination and especially to 
the apartheid system imposed by the South African government on the non- 
white population. By the time the organization was born, it had been accepted 
in the UN that apartheid was not a matter that fell within the domestic juris- 
diction of South Africa. The OAU has therefore correctly treated the matter 
as being contrary to international law and has passed many resolutions condemn- 
ing the practice. In the preamble of the charter, the organization is ‘conscious 
of the fact that freedom, equality, justice, and dignity are essential objectives 
for the achievement of the legitimate aspirations of the African peoples’. 

In situations of serious armed conflicts, the OAU has been ready to ignore 
the claim of domestic jurisdiction by the state directly affected and has helped 
to restore peace through mediation and its good offices. Thus the OAU Com- 
mission on the Congo in 1964 undertook a mission to the US in search of 
peace for that country despite the protestations of Tshombe’s government. 
The OAU, however, did nothing about the massacres directed against the 
Igbo in the Northern part of Nigeria in 1966 presumably on the ground that 
the tragedy was a matter within Nigeria’s domestic jurisdiction. This was the 
immediate cause of the Biafran secession and the consequent civil war. When 


11. The principle of self-determination is relevant not only to colonial peoples but to 
peoples in independent states. It signifies the right of a people to play a commensurate 
role in their political, economic, cultural and social future. The right in its political 
expression need not mean independence for a group because self-determination is also 
expressed through local government, association, federalism or other ways in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, regard being had to other fundamental principles of law, 
such as sovereignty. See further U. O. Umozurike, Self-determination in International 
Law (Hamden Archon Books, 1972), especially chapters 8 and 10. 
12. Resolution 9(1) of 9 February 1946. 
+ Article 2 (i) (d). 

. See e.g., Resolutions 2105(xx), 2160(xxi), 2189(xxi), 2225(xxi), 2383(xxiii), 2465 
Gout, 2704(xxv) and 2708(xxv). 
15. Its mandate was ‘to help and encourage the efforts of the Congolese Government 
in national reconciliation and help normalize the relations of the Congo and its neigh- 
bours’. While the Commission interpreted its mandate to include the reconciliation of 
opposing groups within the Congo, the government, encouraged by the hope of military 
victory over its opponents, considered that its domestic jurisdiction domain could be 
thereby contravened. See Andemicael, op. cit., especially pp. 20-27. 
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hostilities broke out external powers took up positions, as was evidenced in 
the supply of arms to the federal side by USSR, Czechoslovakia and Britain 
and the subsequent recognition of Biafra by Tanzania, Gabon, and Zambia. 
Despite the opposition or reluctance of Nigeria, the OAU played a mediating 
role between the parties while repeatedly declaring its support for Nigeria’s 
territorial integrity. The OAU’s concern in the Nigerian situation was the 
result of Biafra’s efficient publication of its case. The Sudanese civil war was 
not so well publicized and was not so sensational, and thus the organization 
did nothing about it. Reconciliation between the parties was effected by 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethicpia in 1972. 

Whereas in the Congolese and Nigerian civil wars the OAU overcame the 
domestic jurisdiction barrier and intervened benevolently, in the Sudanese 
civil war, it was hamstrung by it. With regard to breaches of human rights, 
even of a grave nature such as genocide, the OAU has been bogged down by 
the domestic jurisdiction clause. The notable exceptions are the questions of 
colonialism and apartheid. 


The Interpretation of Domestic Jurisdiction by Selected International Institutions 
Before the League of Nations was founded questions of domestic jurisdiction 
related to the independence of states. Under Article 15 (8) of the League of 
Nations Covenant, the League Council was empowered to investigate any 
dispute that was likely to rupture peace provided such dispute was not ‘solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction’ of a party to the dispute. The limitation was 
introduced into the Covenant by the US which had peculiar problems arising 
from immigration, tariffs and racial discrimination. In the Nationality Decrees 
of Tunis and Morocco** the Permanent Court of International Justice was called 
upon by the League Council, in an Anglo-French dispute, to find out whether 
a French nationality decree promulgated in Tunis and Morocco and which 
affected British subjects fell within France’s domestic jurisdiction, as the Council 
would then be precluded from making recommendations for a settlement. 
The court found that whether a matter was solely within a state’s domestic 
jurisdiction was a relative question depending on the development of inter- 
national relations. Nationality, as at that date, fell within domestic juris- 
diction. It also found that a matter dealt with by treaty was taken out of 
domestic jurisdiction even if it affected intimately the interests of a state. 
In the Polish Nationals in Danzig Case'® the Court decided that although the 
interpretation of a constitution fell within domestic jurisdiction, a state could 
not evade international obligations by reference to its constitution. These 
findings still hold good today in delimiting the domain of domestic jurisdiction. 


16. See further on the Nigerian Civil War John de St Torre The Nigerian Civil War 
(London, 1972); N. U. Akpan, The Struggle for Secession (London, 1971); A. Nwankwo 
and S. U. Ifejika, The Making of a Nation, Biafra (London, 1969); F. Forsythe, The 
Biafra Story (Penguin, 1969). 

17. Permanent Court of International Justice (1923), Series B No. 4. 

18. PCIF, Series AJB No. 44. 
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The UN Charter provides that nothing in it ‘shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any State or shall require the Members to submit such matters 
to settlement under the present Charter’, without prejudice to enforcement 
measures undertaken by the Security Council under chapter 7 of the Charter.!® 
It is to be noted that although this expressly refers to the relationship between 
the organs of the UN and members, the non-interference principle is one of 
general international law. 

Under Articles 11 and 13 of the Charter, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations has wide powers of discussing, initiating studies and making recommen- 
dations in matters affecting international peace and security, international 
cooperation and the development of international law and its codification. 
The Security Council may under Article 34 investigate any dispute or situation 
that may generate international friction. The question arose early in the life 
of the organization as to where to draw the line between matters of international 
concern and those of domestic jurisdiction.*° It is now established in UN prac- 
tice that colonialism, apartheid, genocide, fundamental human rights and 
self-determination inter alia are matters of international concern despite claims 
of domestic jurisdiction. 

The internationalization of human rights has been very problematic, because 
the Charter refers generally in its preamble as well as in Articles 1,55 and 76 
to respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms to all without discrimi- 
nation. Under Article 56 members pledge to take joint and separate action to 
achieve and promote self-determination and human rights inter alia. Human 
rights were further amplified in resolutions and particularly in conventions 
and declarations such as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 1948, the 
Genocide Convention 1948, the International Covenants on Human Rights 
1966, The International Covenant on the Elimination of all Forms of Racial 
Discrimination 1963 and the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples 1960. ‘The Charter did not originally envisage 
that a slight infraction of human rights would be a matter of international 
concern, for at the UN Conference in San Francisco in 1945 a sub-committee 
dealing with human rights reported that 

assuring or protecting such fundamental rights is primarily the concern of 

each State. If however such rights and freedoms were grieviously out- 

raged so as to create conditions which threaten peace or to obstruct the 
application of provisions of the Charter, then they cease to be the sole con- 
cern of each State,” 


19. Article 2 (7) which like Article 15 (8) of the League of Nations Covenant was intro- 
duced by USA at the United Nations Conference in San Francisco. 

20. See e.g., the Question of Human Rights in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania during 
the 3rd, 4th and 5th sessions of the General Assembly and the Treatment of People of 
Indian Origin in South Africa during the 7th session. 

21. United Nations Conference on International Organization, Doc 723 1/1A, p. 10. 
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Members are obliged to maintain the minimum conditions of the charter 
but are free to confer more rights than are contained therein, thus the necessity 
for the Covenants to which they are free to adhere. 

UN practice has leaned towards the internationalization of matters mentioned 
in the Charter and a consequent restriction of the domestic jurisdiction clause. 
Juristic writers are agreed that matters controlled by international treaties are 
taken out of domestic jurisdiction.” Jan Tomko however adds that it is not 
enough that a matter be treated by an international agreement, say, between 
two states, “It would be necessary, for the matter in question to be treated by 
a norm of general international law’. But even as between two states, a 
subject of treaty obligation is law vis-à-vis the two. Another writer has summed 
up the options as ‘whether to adopt a dynamic, teleological approach with the 
emphasis placed on the goals of the United Nations, or whether to maintain the 
position that the primary source of law is to remain in written documents 
interpreted in good faith and in accordance with accepted techniques of interpre- 
tation’.*4 He then comes down in favour of a restrictive interpretation of the 
meaning of the domestic jurisdiction clause. To follow that course would 
only result in stultifying the growth of international Jaw and international 
concern for the plight of human beings everywhere, a backward step to the 
nineteenth century era when sovereignty reigned supreme.” 

The protection of human rights has reached the highest stage so far in the 
European Convention on Human Rights which reaffirms ‘profound belief in 
those fundamental freedoms which are the foundations of justice and peace in 
the world’ among countries which are ‘like-minded and have a common heritage 
of political traditions, ideals, freedom, and the rule of law’.2® Within the 
Council of Europe, the issue of human rights has been so internationalized 
that a member may take a denial of human rights to an individual by his own 
state to the European Court of Human Rights.?” 


22. eg. Goodrich and Hambro, The Charter of the United Nations (Boston, 1946), 
72 


p. 72. 

23. Jan Tomko, The Domestic Jurisdiction of States and of the UNO (Slovak Academy 
of Sciences, Bratislava, 1967), p. 129. 

24. J. S. Watson, ‘Autointerpretation, Competence, and the Continuing Validity of 
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1954), p. 96; A. A. C. Trindade, ‘The Domestic Jurisdiction of States in the Practice 
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F. Ermacora, ‘Human Right and Domestic Jurisdiction (Art. 2 (7) of the Charter)’, 
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Under Article 18 of the Charter of Organization of American States, 

‘no State or group of States has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, 

for any reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other state. 

The foregoing principle prohibits not only armed force, but also any other 

form of interference or attempted threat against the personality of the state 

or against its political, economic and cultural elements’. 

The Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man between the American 
States in 1948 was followed in 1959 by the Inter-American Commission of 
Human Rights “whose principal function shall be to promote the observance 
and protection of human rights’.*® In 1965 the Inter-American Commission 
of Human Rights was given powers to monitor the observance of the rights, 
chief of which include the right to life, equality before the law, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest and the right to due process of law. The Commission is also 
to receive individual petitions and charge for violations. In the Inter-American 
system, government policies that violate the treaty obligations are void. How- 
ever the protection of human rights and the consequent restriction of domestic 
jurisdiction has not worked as well as in Europe because of the instability caused 
by unconstitutional changes of governments in Latin America and the cleavage 
between them and the US. 

The decision of the present International Court of Justice is of the greatest 
importance. In The South-West Africa (Namibia) Case 1971? the Court held 
that the UN Charter imposed an obligation to respect fundamental human 
rights. To establish and to enforce apartheid on the Namibians was not only 
a denial of their human rights but a violation of the purposes and principles 
of the UN Charter. Judge Tanaka especially®® and the other dissenting judges 
had earlier expressed similar views in the South West Africa Cases, 1966." 


Conclusion 

States have traditionally resented what they consider to be interference in 
their domestic affairs. The difference between a matter of international con- 
cern and one of domestic jurisdiction is not always easy to discern, yet there 
are certain agreed criteria for each category. Developments in international 
relations, on the other hand, have progressively enlarged the areas of inter- 
national concern and consequently restricted those of exclusive state jurisdiction. 
Once a matter affects a principle of international law, it becomes one of inter- 
national concern. The act of genocide for instance is condemned by 
international law and wherever it is committed, it is a matter of international 
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concern; a fortiori a matter for the OAU if it takes place within a member 
state. . 

New principles have developed at the expense of state exclusive jurisdiction. 
Examples are the freedom of outer space flight and the principle of self 
determination. Since the latter principle developed, colonial rule no longer 
remained the exclusive concern of the colonial powers as the international 
community became concerned with the administration of backward peoples 
and their progressive development to self-government or independence. 
Freedom of outer-space flight curtails the theory that a state’s territory extends 
down to the centre of the earth and up to the heavens. The result of this would 
have been that no outer-space flight could be conducted above a state’s territory 
without its consent. Because of this new freedom, satellites are constantly 
circling the earth above many states, some of them spying on activities in those 
very states. No complaints can now be entertained against such flights.* 
A similar development has taken place with regard to fundamental human 
rights which was once a matter within the exclusive domestic jurisdiction of 
states. Customary international law recognized the rights of aliens but not of 
nationals. Respect for human rights is one of the principles of the UN Charter. 
It has since been elaborated in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, in 
the International Covenants of Human Rights and in conventions and resolu- 
tions of the UN. The principle has also been incorporated in national constitu- 
tions including those of African states.84 There is now no doubt that respect 
for human rights has become a fundamental principle of modern international 
law. Breaches of this principle in any African country, especially on a wide 
scale, deserve to be severely condemned not only by the international com- 
munity but especially by African countries whose good names are smeared by 
the actions of some of their fellow states. It is untenable that the fundamental 
principle of respect for human rights should be flagrantly breached under the 
cover of domestic jurisdiction. 

In its preamble, the charter of the OAU reaffirms the principles of the UN 
Charter as well as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It also refers 
to the welfare and well-being of African peoples. The purposes of the OAU 
Charter include the achievement of a better life for the peoples of Africa and 
the promotion of international cooperation having due regard to the Charter 
of the UN and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The obligations 
of OAU members as stated above are complementary with their obligations 
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under the UN Charter The domestic jurisdiction clause cannot override 
obligations entered into under the Charters of the UN and of the OAU apart 
from the fact that some of the principles enunciated in both have already been 
incorporated in customary international law.®® 

No state is obliged to admit aliens into its territory. Once admitted, an 
alien is entitled to certain minimum treatment in international law.®’? That 
the particular national standard is lower than the international standard is no 
excuse. But an alien is also subject to the local remedies rule, where there are 
any, so that his state does not intervene before he has exhausted the local 
opportunities for achieving redress. The deprivation of the properties of 
British nationals of Asian origin in Uganda and of other nationals in other 
African countries should not have taken place without the payment of reasonable 
compensation. ‘Reasonable’ is used advisedly in the place of ‘prompt, effective 
and adequate’ used in a Note of 22 August 1938 by US Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull to the Mexican Government. What is reasonable depends on 
all the circumstances of the case taking into account the nature of the property 
acquired, the mode of original acquisition, the value of the property, ability 
of the appropriating state to repay, etc.* There is little doubt that international 
liability is incurred by the wanton takeover of the properties of aliens without 
reasonable compensation. The OAU must have proper regard, not only for 
the rights of states, but also for their duties as well. 

It follows from the above that the charter provisions regarding domestic 
jurisdiction have usually been quoted out of context. The clause should be 
read along with other provisions of the charter and in light of the present stage 
of international law. The fundamental purpose of government itself is to 
serve man and those who assume the responsibility of governing must do their 
utmost to protect and promote human rights. Underdevelopment carries 
with it many shortcomings, but while African states are endeavouring to break 
away from that vicious circle, they must put in the forefront the protection of 
fundamental human rights. Having suffered from the slave trade, colonialism 
and more recently apartheid, Africans more than other people should be particu- 
larly sensitive about oppression and the denial of human rights. Each state 
must strive to do this within its own territory. Each state must also strive to 
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help other states fulfil their international obligations by expressing concern 
about flagrant breaches of these rights: as Nyerere affirmed in 1969, 

The OAU is not a trade union of African Heads of State. Therefore, if it is 

to retain the respect and support of the people of Africa, it must be concerned 

about the lives of the people of Africa. We must not just concern ourselves 
with our survival as Heads of States; we must even be more concerned about 
peace and justice in Africa... .°° 

The domestic jurisdiction clause is intended to prevent intervention by other 
states in matters essentially within a state’s domestic jurisdiction. Lauterpacht 
defines intervention as ‘dictatorial interference in the sense of action amounting 
to a denial of the independence of a state. It implies a peremptory demand 
which, if not complied with, involves*® a threat or recourse to compulsion, in 
some form’. Professor Tomko believes that coercion could be achieved by 
other means such as ‘aid, loans and gifts’! It is neither intervention nor 
coercion when a state is criticized for falling short of its treaty obligations. 
Fair criticisms with a view to bringing a recalcitrant state to order are allowed 
in international law. 

Domestic jurisdiction embraces internal affairs that do not come under the 
purview of treaty obligations or customary law. It appertains to matters of 
international administration, legislation and adjudication. It is the area in 
which a state may use its discretianary powers outside the scope of international 
law. Within this domain, other states are banned from intervening. In 
other areas, however, they have a legitimate interest to ensure that the proper 
standards are maintained. The internationalization of human rights aims at 
strengthening these rights as a universal concept transcending race, nation and 
ethnicity. The OAU must play its role in this historical development and 
ensure that its members do so. The doctrine of internal affairs is intended 
to protect the collective right of the people; it must not be allowed to constitute 
a barrier to the promotion and protection of human rights on the African con- 
tinent. A good guarantee against breaches of international law is its widest 
dissemination among states and especially the men who control the destiny of 
nations. The OAU Charter must be constantly evaluated with a view to 
achieving African unity on universally accepted principles of human rights and 
self-determination. Definite steps should now be taken towards setting up an 
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African Commission of Human Rights, an idea that was considered premature 
in the past but would now be widely appreciated.* 


43. See further Jean-Flavier Lalive, ‘The Protection of Human Rights within the 
Framework of existing regional organizations’ in A. H. Robertson (ed.), Human Rights 
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Jurisdiction of States’, in A. Hide and A. Shou (eds.), International Protection of Human 
Rights (Stockholm, 1968), pp. 47-68. 


SETTLER EXPANSIONISM IN CENTRAL AFRICA: 
THE IMPERIAL RESPONSE OF 1931 AND 
SUBSEQUENT IMPLICATIONS 


IDEN WETHERELL 


THE way in which Southern Rhodesian settlers systematically introduced a 
scheme of preferential land division, marketing controls, and job protection that 
effectively precluded African economic competition, has been recorded in some 
detail elsewhere.’ It has been seen how the whole character of settler occupation 
and control militated against any real measure of African political or economic 
advance and concentrated wealth in the hands of the settlers themselves. 

This division of wealth is reflected in the way the Colony was segregated 
geographically: Rhodesian settlers occupied the fertile highveld and constructed 
a network of roads and railways to facilitate development of their mining and 
agricultural industries, while the bulk of the Colony’s African population was 
relegated to impoverished lowveld reserves. Settler dependence upon African 
labour, however, necessitated the retention of a black labour force in the ‘Euro- 
pean’ areas which, in effect, determined the place of Africans only in terms of 
their relevance to the settler economy. 

If this settler imperialism within Southern Rhodesia has been investigated in 
some detail, the ramifications for neighbouring African territories have received 
far less attention. It might therefore be useful to trace the course of Rhodesian 
settler expansionism from 1925 to 1931 in relation to Northern Rhodesia, a 
neighbouring dependency which provided the main focus for settler aspirations, 
and to examine in some detail the British Government’s response, culminating 
in 1931 with the crucial policy statement which influenced subsequent develop- 
ments in central Africa. 

The British South Africa Company had governed Northern Rhodesia in 
addition to their Southern Rhodesian domain in the period before 1924. When 
Southern Rhodesia received responsible government in 1923, Northern Rhodesia 
was transferred to the administration of the Colonial Office, but both territories 
continued to retain important links with each other. The tiny white community 
in Northern Rhodesia followed political developments in the south with keen 
interest and sought to emulate Southern Rhodesia’s constitutional progress. 
They transported their agricultural and mineral produce through Southern 
Rhodesia on the Company-built railway system and faced the same problems as 
Dr Iden Wetherell lectured in History at the University of Rhodesia and is now a Research 
Fellow of the International African Institute, London. 
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their southern neighbours in respect of labour procurement, environmental 
hazard and transportation costs. They also shared with Southern Rhodesian 
settlers a long-standing antipathy towards the activities of the British South 
Africa Company, which remained a power in the colony by virtue of its mineral 
and land holdings. 

Although the BSA Company had never actually administered the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, it did maintain an interest in that territory’s land and mineral 
resources, while European ranchers in the Tati Concession area related to South- 
ern Rhodesia in much the same way as their Northern Rhodesian counterparts. 
In Nyasaland, the administration had initially been supported by a subvention 
from Cecil Rhodes, who had hoped to include the Protectorate within his central 
African domain. He had also hoped to give Rhodesia access to the sea by the 
acquisition of Beira in Moçambique but, in each case, his plans were frustrated. 
Southern Rhodesian settlers, however, subsequently drew upon both Nyasaland 
and Moçambique for their supply of labour. In addition, Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland shared the port of Beira which was served by 
the same railway network that traversed Northern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland. 

Southern Rhodesia’s settler economy thus depended for its successful operation 
upon extensive links with neighbouring territories, links of sentiment and of 
historical association as well as of trade and communication. This, in turn, 
involved the Southern Rhodesian settler community in the affairs of those 
territories for which the Colonial Office, in the case of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and the Dominions Office, in the case of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate and Southern Rhodesia itself, were responsible. 

Southern Rhodesia had been self-governing for only one year when the 
administration of Sir Charles Coghlan reopened the question of its relationship 
with neighbouring territories and he chose to base his claim to parts of Bechuana- 
land and Northern Rhodesia upon the well-established precedent set by the BSA 
Company years before. The Company had been about to centralize its adminis- 
tration in the two Rhodesias and then assume control of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate at the time of the Jameson Raid in 1896. One consequence of the 
raid had been a retention of High Commission control in Bechuanaland, greater 
Imperial surveillance of Company affairs in Southern Rhodesia, and the main- 
tenance of a separate administration in Northern Rhodesia. Indeed, the Company 
failed in 1917 and again in 1921 to secure a unitary administration in the Rhode- 
sias which, in part, can be attributed to the opposition of Southern Rhodesian 
settlers.2 Coghlan had feared that a greater Rhodesian state would prove an 
obstacle to the attainment of responsible government, but once Southern 
Rhodesia had secured self-government, he chose to look upon territorial expan- 
sion rather more favourably. 


2. See P.R. Warhurst, ‘Rhodesia and her neighbours, 1900-23’, unpublished University 
of Oxford D.Phil thesis, 1970, and H. I. Wetherell, ‘The Rhodesias and Amalgamation; 
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Coghlan was influenced in this regard by his Minister of Mines and Works, 
H. U. Moffat, who had personally supervised mineral exploration in Northern 
Rhodesia nearly twenty years earlier and who undoubtedly appreciated the 
extent to which the territory was rich in copper deposits. But Moffat was also 
interested in the acquisition of contiguous territory for its own sake: ‘One never 
knows what is in these countries’, he told Sir Francis Newton, Southern 
Rhodesian High Commissioner in London, when the latter enquired as to whether 
he should pursue his Government’s claim to a slice of Bechuanaland. ‘I am all 
out for getting as much ground as we can, especially if it does not cost us anything 
to acquire’, he wrote.? And it was clear that Moffat was prepared to reach out 
beyond the Tati Concession. He originally suggested to Newton that the whole 
of North-western Bechuanaland should be incorporated if at all possible.* But the 
Dominions Office effectively neutralized Southern Rhodesia’s claim in this 
regard by pointing out that any move to allocate a portion of Bechuanaland to 
Southern Rhodesia would precipitate a demand from Hertzog’s Government in 
the Union of South Africa for the southern half of the Protectorate and for 
Basutoland and Swaziland.’ Coghlan and Moffat were sufficiently intimidated 
by the prospect of South African aggrandizement on their borders to refrain from 
further agitation, although Southern Rhodesia’s claim remained very much 
alive in the years ahead and was only laid to rest in 1965. 

It was to the north, however, that first Coghlan and then Moffat directed their 
main thrust, for it was here that the prospects looked most encouraging. Coghlan 
revealed his underlying purpose when he briefed Newton on the Southern 
Rhodesia Government’s position. He told the High Commissioner: ‘We are 
certainly not going to take over the task of administration in Northern Rhodesia, 
if I have anything to do with it, and leave the substantial assets, mines, in the 
hands of the natives, or what is the equivalent, the Colonial Office’. He pointed 
out that Northern Rhodesia would prove a useful source of labour recruitment, 
but Newton needed no reminding as to the territory’s potential.® ‘With all its 
riches’, he replied, ‘and its railway recetpts, we should do pretty well out of it 
in the way of income tax alone, and [the railway strip] would not cost very much 
to administer; in fact we could put it in as part of our machine and govern it with 
very little additional expense’. He observed that Southern Rhodesia would then 
have the whole central African cattle trade under its control. ‘Anything that 
makes us bigger and gives us more population and consequently more consti- 
tuencies must be good’, he told Coghlan, ‘provided the liabilities are not too 
serious’.’ 

3. MSS, NE1/1/7 (Papers of Sir Francis Newton in the Manuscripts Collection of the 
National Archives of Rhodesia), Moffat to Newton, 15 December 1924. 
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Coghlan’s initial interest had been confined to the ‘settled’ area of NortHern 
Rhodesia which lay alongside the railway strip running north-east from Living- 
stone across the Kafue and then north to Broken Hill and the Congo. Indeed, the 
Southern Rhodesians made the issue of railway control an initial excuse for 
asserting their claim to Northern Rhodesia, and Moffat’s first public declaration 
on the subject, in November 1925, was framed within this context. But once the 
Southern Rhodesian Government had secured a measure of railway regulation 
at the 1926 London conference, Coghlan and Moffat continued to press hard for 
amalgamation with Northern Rhodesia. They even attempted to solicit from 
Leopold Amery, Colonial Secretary in Baldwin’s second government, an 
assurance that nothing would be done about the territory’s future until the 
Southern Rhodesian Government had been consulted, but the Colonial Office 
saw no reason to recognize any reversionary entitlement on the part of Southern 
Rhodesia,’ 

It was clear after 1925 that Coghlan had come to accept Moffat’s argument that 
the whole of Northern Rhodesia, and possibly Nyasaland, should be ‘incorpor- 
ated’, rather than the central portion or railway strip alone. The reason was not 
difficult to see. Southern Rhodesia’s capacity to attract labour for her mines and 
farms from the north was not necessarily assured. As a separate state, Nyasaland, 
with the possible inclusion of ethnically-allied North-eastern Rhodesia, might 
find her labour attracted elsewhere to new development schemes in East Africa 
or future sites of mineral exploitation. There was also the possibility that tariff 
barriers might arise to preclude Southern Rhodesian goods from their central 
African market. All these imponderables must have alarmed the Government in 
Salisbury. The need to control the future pattern of underdevelopment in central 
Africa was thus in itself a powerful incentive towards political interference and 
territorial expansion. And Southern Rhodesia’s resolve to administer the whole 
of Northern Rhodesia, already strengthened by the repeated insistence of 
Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council members that the protectorate should 
not be dismembered, was further advanced by the publication in July 1927, of 
Amery’s white paper on future policy in East Africa, which in some respects 
revised the 1923 Devonshire Declaration on African paramountcy.!° 

Although Amery made it clear that the British Government would adhere to 
the principle of African paramountcy, and that the trusteeship policy would 
continue to be administered by Imperial agents, he did add that they desired to 
‘associate more closely in this high and honourable task those who, as colonists 
or residents, have identified their interests with the prosperity of the country’, 
As Sir John Chancellor, first Governor of Southern Rhodesia, readily admitted 
this declaration materially changed the situation and undermined the arguments 
that he had employed to dissuade ministers from asking for the whole of Northern 
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Rhódesia and Nyasaland. Settlers had now been ostensibly invited by the 
Imperial Government to associate themselves in the task of African ‘advance- 
ment’ and Moffat was not slow to perceive this. Further, as Chancellor pointed 
out to the Secretary of State, the fact that the white paper contemplated the 
ultimate incorporation of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland in a federal East 
African arrangement, had aroused the Southern Rhodesia Government to the 
need for immediate action if they were to have a say in the ultimate direction of 
the two protectorates.4t 

Of course, Moffat needed little encouragement in the pursuit of his objective. 
But it must be said at this point that the British Government’s failure to clarify 
its position was undoubtedly an important factor in the development of Southern 
Rhodesia’s approach to the closer association issue. Although Moffat was not 
very happy with Amery’s response, the Secretary of State never went out of his 
way to restrain settler ambitions and, indeed, during his tour of Southern 
Rhodesia in 1927, actually gave the settlers every reason to believe that he 
endorsed their claim to neighbouring territory.” Amery undoubtedly saw the 
Southern Rhodesian settlers as representing a British political and economic 
counterpoise to the South African Government, but it is doubtful if permanent 
officials at the Colonial Office shared his enthusiasm for closer association in 
central Africa. Herbert Stanley, first Governor of Northern Rhodesia and a 
notable friend of the settlers, had nevertheless expressed doubts about the 
feasibility of a settlement involving partition of the protectorate and amalga- 
mation of the railway belt with Scuthern Rhodesia.!* Although the Dominions 
Office Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Charles Davis, had considered partition, 
a consensus in both the Colonial and Dominions Offices seemed to be moving, by 
1928, towards acceptance of Northern Rhodesia’s existing territorial position and, 
if anything, they were now inclined to support closer identification of the pro- 
tectorate with the East African group of dependencies—Tanganyika, Kenya, 
and Uganda. 

Indeed, the majority report of the Hilton-Young Commission, which had been 
sent out to examine the whole question of closer association in 1928, stressed the 
affinities between Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland on the one hand and the 
three East African dependencies on the other.14 They therefore recommended 
that ‘it would be inadvisable to take any step now which might irrevocably 
commit these countries to another line of development’, and they warned against 
‘the forging of any fetters which might bind them permanently to the south’ 
The Chairman, on the other hand, seems to have accepted Moffat’s argument 
that a united Rhodesia would be well-placed to exert a greater ‘British influence’ 


11. Dominions] Offfice] 63/3/10465 (Rhodesia, Southern, Original Correspondence, 
1926-9, in the Public Record Office), Gov SR to SS, 5 October 1927, 

12. See Bulawayo Chronicle, 15 August 1927. 

13. CO 795/11 (Rhodesia, Northern, Original Correspondence, 1924—43, in the Public 
Record Office), memorandum, 11 May 1926. 

14. Cmd. 3234(1929), Report of the Commission on closer union of the dependencies in 
Eastern and Central Africa. 
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in southern Africa. Sir Edward Hilton-Young felt that ‘in the present state of 
communications, the main interests of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
economic and political, lie not in association with the East African territories but 
rather with one another and with the self-governing Colony of Southern Rho- 
desia’. He suggested the establishment of a single executive authority for central 
Africa and the delegation to the Governor of Southern Rhodesia of some of the 
powers of control then exercised by the Secretary of State in respect of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Hilton-Young argued that Southern Rhodesia and the 
Northern Rhodesian railway belt, which had so much in common, would benefit 
from the flow of capital and credit that would attend the formation ofa larger unit. 
He envisaged a rearrangement of the Northern Rhodesian boundary in order to 
provide for aself-governing Greater Rhodesian state closely linked in the east toa 
Greater Nyasaland Protectorate which would include North-eastern Rhodesia. 
‘Crowded Nyasaland can supply the labour that Rhodesia needs for mineral 
development in particular’, he pointed out. This regional grouping in central 
Africa would then resemble the grouping which the Commissioners had envisaged 
as suitable for the three East African territories. In essence, however, Hilton- 
Young was endorsing Southern Rhodesia’s expansionist policy by advocating the 
establishment of a powerful settler state in central Africa and gratuitously 
providing a client state on its eastern border which would simply provide the 
labour that the settlers needed for their own prosperity. 

The majority of commissioners had perceived the danger inherent in the 
Chairman’s proposal: ‘The self-governing Colony’, they declared, ‘would 
naturally aspire to be the predominant partner and the arrangement would be 
likely to produce such friction between the Colony and the Colonial Office 
that the only escape would be either disruption of the federation or complete 
amalgamation’. And amalgamation they ruled out as premature. They pointed 
out that the Governor of Southern Rhodesia, as High Commissioner for central 
Africa, might have to carry into effect policies in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland which did not accord with the views of the Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment. Such a development would obviously create deadlock and result in con- 
stitutional embarrassment.?® 

But Hilton-Young was not really concerned with points of detail. He told 
Moffat privately that he was ‘profoundly convinced that the right and indeed 
the inevitable course of development of the Empire is that Southern Rhodesia, 
with the addition of the central area of Northern Rhodesia, should act as the 


15. Moffat had told the Commission that the ‘native question’ could only be tackled by 
concerted action on the part of the British communities in south central Africa. Anda 
union of the Rhodesias, he argued, would ‘greatly extend the scope of our powers, 
especially in providing large areas of unoccupied land for opening up and development in 
the north’. He referred to the possible ‘extension of our boundaries to the south and 
west of Southern Rhodesia’ but decided against repeating any claim to Nyasaland. 
S 1232/3916 (High Commissioner London, General: 1924-47. Southern Rhodesia and 
Northern Rhodesia, proposed union, in the National Archives of Rhodesia), memorandum 
and confidential note, 30 March 1928. 
16. Cmd. 3234, op. cit. 
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heart and brain, as it were, of an expanded Imperial territory in central Africa’, 
and he hoped that ‘even so slight an impetus as my independent report may serve 
to assist the evolution of the central territories in the right direction without 
needless delay’.1’ Clearly, empire-building was to take priority over the quite 
legitimate reservations of his colleagues. 

But this did nothing to help Moffat who had hoped for something better from 
the Commission. He complained bitterly to Newton that ‘the policy of looking 
after the native and regarding Africa as primarily his country is what has 
governed the majority finding’. This policy was alright for Kenya, he felt, ‘but 
Northern Rhodesia is going to be a white man’s country as well as the native’s; 
these big mining developments will bring that about. ... They can block it for a 
time but, as far as Northern Rhodesia is concerned, it is bound to come’,18 

So Moffat resigned bimself to what looked like being a slow but inexorable 
haul towards the goal of eventual amalgamation. He contented himself with a 
rather weak protest to the Dominions Office on the report’s recommendations, 
which officials in Whitehall had little difficulty in dismissing as misconceived,?? 
and set about cultivating Northern Rhodesia’s ‘public’ opinion in order to secure 
some degree of unanimity between the two settler communities. 

Moffat had already met Northern Rhodesian settler representatives prior to 
the Royal Commission’s visit and he now sought to establish a solid amalgama- 
tion lobby amongst the unofficial members of the Northern Rhodesian Legislative 
Council. He did not underestimate the difficulties: Northern Rhodesia’s 
Governor, Sir James Crawford Maxwell, was a ‘West African’ who had little 
sympathy with settler pretensions and even less with Southern Rhodesian 
Government interference in Northern Rhodesia’s internal affairs. He made no 
secret of his view that ‘it was only since Northern Rhodesia became a rich young 
lady that Southern Rhodesia has redoubled its wooing’, and he had done his 
best to obstruct inter-governmental talks prior to the arrival of the Royal Com- 
mission. In all this, he was fully supported by officials at the Colonial Office.** 

Moffat also had to face very considerable hostility from the commercial settler 
lobby represented by Leopold Moore on the Legislative Council. Moore, a 
Livingstone chemist, was fearful that amalgamation would centralize govern- 
ment in Salisbury and thus deprive Livingstone of its status as a commercial and 
administrative centre. He was also particularly resentful of Southern Rhodesia’s 
overweaning territorial ambitions and sought to establish in Northern Rhodesia a 
self-governing settler community that would regulate its own affairs indepen- 
dently of both Salisbury and Whitehali. In this respect, he was opposed by 
17. MSS, MO13/1/1 (Papers of FLU. Moffat in the Manuscripts Collection of the 
National Archives of Rhodesia), Hilton- Young to Moffat, 19 January 1929. 

18. MSS, NE1/1/7, Moffat to Newton, 28 January 1929. 
19. See D.0,63/6/4290, minute by EL F. Downie, 15 April 1929. 


20. D.0.35/370/10555/4 (Dominions, Original Correspondence, 1926-46, in the Public 
Record Office), Gov SR to SS, 17 Octcber 1930, 


21. See C.O. 795/21/21108, Gov Northern] R[hodesia] to SS, 19/24 December, and 
minute by Green, 20 December 1927. 
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amalgamationists based in the Kafue valley region and along the line of rail who 
saw no advantage in government from Livingstone and hoped instead to benefit 
from Southern Rhodesia’s farmer-inspired statutes on labour and land reser- 
vation, as well as their veterinary service. The possibility of further rail construction 
from. Sinoia north-west of Salisbury to Lusaka was as much an attraction to them 
as it was a threat to Livingstone. 

Moffat carefully cultivated his contacts with the amalgamationists, led by 
Captain Tom Murray, Member of the Legislative Council for the Protectorate’s 
Southern constituency, even to the extent of suggesting when and how resol- 
utions on amalgamation should be tabled in the Legislative Council at Living 
stone.” But Moffat’s main intention was tolure Moore into the amalgamationist- 
camp and this he was unable to do until the Colonial Secretary of the Labour 
Government, Lord Passfield, published his white paper on native policy in 
East Africa in June 1930. 

This keynote statement of colonial policy represented an emphatic reassertion 
of the principles of paramountcy enshrined in the Devonshire Declaration of 1923 
which Amery and others had attempted to qualify over the subsequent seven-year 
period. Passfield clearly hoped to reestablish as immutable the whole trusteeship 
philosophy and by so-doing, he struck a blow against settler aspirations towards 
self-government in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia.” 

Moore orchestrated a collective howl of protest amongst the Northern 
Rhodesian settler community and set down resolutions across the country 
protesting the white paper pronouncements as ‘insulting and humiliating to the 
European residents of Northern Rhodesia’. He disputed the whole premise upon 
which colonial policy was supposedly based and claimed that ‘the natural trustees 
of barbarous and less developed races are their more civilized neighbours. The 
British settlers of Northern Rhodesia’, he declared, ‘are unaware of any formal or 
legal duty undertaken by or imposed upon the British Government to act as 
trustees of the native races in this territory. To subordinate the interests of 
civilized Britons to the development of alien races, whose capability of substantial 
further advancement has not been demonstrated, appears to be contrary to 
natural law’.2* Moore’s vigorous exposition of settler ethics was welcomed at the 
Colonial Office on the grounds that it would eventually discredit its author. 
Passfield told the acting Governor that he had examined Moore’s representations 
. and found it ‘unnecessary to discuss them since the views expressed are wholly 
irreconcilable with the considered policy of His Majesty’s Government’. 

This response reached Moore at a critical juncture. He had finally agreed to 
attend a conference on amalgamation convened by amalgamationists within the 


22. See MSS, NEI1/1/7, Moffat to Newton, 16 September 1929, Moffat to Murray, 
23 October 1929, and Murray to Moffat, 27 October 1929. 

23. Cmd. 3573(1930), Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa. 

24. C.0O.795/40/35683, Gov NR to SS, 28 July 1930, ‘Representations of elected 
members ...’, encl. See also, Cmd. 3731(1930), Correspondence with regard to Native 
Policy in Northern Rhodesia. 

25. €,0.795/40/35683, SS to Gov NR, 23 September 1930, cable. 
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Southern Rhodesian Legislative Assembly and the Northern Rhodesian Legis- 
lative Council. When the conference opened at the Victoria Falls on 26 September 
1930, Moore declared that the Secretary of State’s reply had significantly changed 
his attitude towards amalgamation. It should be noted that Moore had always 
argued that Colonial Office intransigence might oblige him to follow ‘another 
path’, and his demonstration of parochial pride in Northern Rhodesia should not 
be allowed to obscure a more fundamental identity of interest with the settler 
community in Southern Rhodesia. Inter-communal rivalry dissolved inthe face of 
Imperial resolution on the questicn of ‘native policy’. 

With Moore’s concurrence, delegates, in an informal session, eventually 
resolved to petition Whitehall for a conference on amalgamation.*® Moffat, who 
had held aloof from what were supposed to be ‘unofficial’ talks, subsequently 
despatched his own telegram to London urging a round table conference on the 
whole amalgamation question.’ And it was at this point that the two departments 
of state responsible for policy formulation on central Africa, the Colonial Office 
and Dominions Office, were faced with their greatest challenge to date. 

Whereas officials in Whitehall had regarded Southern Rhodesia as definitely 
falling within a South African pattern of development, they had no clear policy 
in regard to Northern Rhodesia. Since 1924, officials had, if anything, moved 
towards acceptance of a possible link with the three East African territories and 
policy formulated for ‘East Africa’ usually encompassed Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland as well. But the exploitation of copper resources added a new signifi- 
cance to settler agitation for self-government. It was clear that, while no real 
support could be allowed for settler claims, some sort of policy would have to be 
set out that recognized the problems inherent in the new situation created by 
mineral development and a growing settler population. So in effect, the represen- 
tations of the settlers on amalgamation crystallized the issues and obliged 
Whitehall to evaluate its position and determine some sort of coherent policy in 
relation to the central African territories. 

In a recent work, Martin Chanock has suggested that Britain’s response to 
settler demands can only be properly considered in the context of her strategy for 
southern Africa as a whole and that, throughout this period, official planning was 
directed towards the establishment of a central African counterpoise that would 
strengthen the British position in relation to the South African Government. He 
cites the policies of Leopold Amery, Edward Grigg, and Herbert Stanley as 
indicative of this thinking.?® But although all three individuals undoubtedly 
accepted the counterpoise thesis and advanced a regional assessment which 
placed the Rhodesias firmly within the context of Imperial policy for southern 
Africa as a whole, their views cannot really be described as reflective of official, 
26. Bulawayo Chronicle, 29/30 September 1930, and D.O.35/370/10555/4, Gov SR to SS, 
17 October 1930. 

a D.0.35/423/11969/1, Gov SR to SS, 2 October 1930. cable. 
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as distinct from ministerial or party-political, thinking. Indeed, permanént 
officials were usually rather sceptical (in the period after 1930 at least) of the sort 
of ideas that Stanley was advancing and policy for the Rhodesias was formulated 
more upon the basis of an empirical interpretation of local developments within 
the Rhodesias than upon preconceived notions concerning Imperial strategy for 
the entire region.*® This is perhaps best reflected in the way in which permanent 
officials responded to settler demands for amalgamation between November 
1930 and June 1931. 

At the Colonial Office, J. F. N. Green, in particular, was hostile to settler 
ambitions. Indeed, he was clearly delighted that the Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment had at last been caught in its own web of intrigue and pointed out that the 
Northern Rhodesians had specifically linked their proposal for amalgamation to 
the Secretary of State’s rejection of their representations on ‘native policy’. 
‘Their object in turning to amalgamation’, he asserted, ‘was to enable their views, 
which were South African to the extreme, to prevail over the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government’, He also pointed out that the telegram from Moffat 
referred to the Northern Rhodesian message. The Southern Rhodesia Govern~ 
ment could not therefore escape participation in the objects of the Northern 
Rhodesian elected members. ‘It is obviously out of the question for His Majesty’s 
Government’, Green declared, ‘when they have just made an important 
announcement of policy affecting natives under their care, to consent to hand 
natives over with the object of defeating that policy’.®° 

Green and other officials felt there were now pressing reasons for resisting the 
amalgamation of the central portion of Northern Rhodesia with Southern 
Rhodesia. Green drew attention to the growing significance of Northern 
Rhodesia’s copper output and suggested that there were ‘overwhelming reasons 
for maintaining the fullest Imperial control over this area’. 

“The ownership and direction of this vast industrial development is situated 

for the most part in the United Kingdom or foreign countries’, he noted... 

‘it will be of the first importance to Imperial trade and Imperial defence; its 

trade is expected to be largely via Belgian and Portuguese railways. Only a 

powerful central government will be able efficiently to deal with the enor- 

mously wealthy interests involved and with the diplomatic problems that will 
arise.... The white population will, it may be expected, largely retain an 
external domicile and be in no proper sense, settlers’. 

When Passfield and Colonial Office officials met their counterparts from the 
Dominions Office in December 1930, it was decided that, besides the mining area, 
the site of the new capital at Lusaka, Barotseland, and North-eastern Rhodesia 
would also have to remain under direct Imperial control. All that could possibly 
be considered for cession to Southern Rhodesia was the area between the Zambesi 


29. See H. I. Wetherell, ‘Britain and Rhodesian expansionism: Imperial collusion or 
empirical carelessness ?’, an essay review of Chanock in Rhodesian History 8 (1977). 
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and the Kafue which contained the main body of settler farmers. This would also 
have had the effect of removing at one stroke the vocal amalgamationist consti- 
tuency within the Protectorate. It was therefore agreed that Southern Rhodesia 
might have the Kafue region an condition that she dropped all claim to the 
reversion of the remainder of the Protectorate.** 

Sir Herbert Stanley, now High Commissioner for South Africa, did not think 
the Southern Rhodesia Government would be likely to acquiesce in a line drawn 
at the Kafue. Their main concern, he observed, was to secure free access to the 
markets of the mining area in the north and to the native labour supply of 
North-eastern Rhodesia, ‘as well as the maximum obtainable degree of homo- 
geneity in social development, legislation, and native policy between the Limpopo 
and the Katanga border’. Nor did he think that Northern Rhodesian settlers 
would accept a dividing line that excluded those living north of the Kafue, who 
were soon to become the more numerous and wealthy community, from the self- 
governing institutions to which those south of the Kafue would be admitted. 
Instead, he proposed a federal arrangement between Southern Rhodesia. 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland.** 

Colonial and Dominions Office staff, however, pressed ahead with their 
scheme for a limited and conditional cession of territory. A memorandum was 
submitted to the Cabinet setting out the position of the two departments. This 
document, whilst purporting to explore the possible alternatives to rejection of 
the Southern Rhodesia Government’s proposal, represented a powerful case 
against any meaningful concession. It was pointed out that ‘the aggrandizement 
of Southern Rhodesia at the expense of Northern Rhodesia would be likely to 
arouse lively interest in the Union’ and lead to demands for the incorporation of 
the High Commission territories. Further, there was the prospect of friction 
between the High Commissioner, who possessed supervisory powers over native 
policy in Southern Rhodesia, ard the Southern Rhodesia Government, in the 
event of political union. 

The memorandum reiterated Green’s views on the mining area and expressed 
doubts as to whether Southern Rhodesia’s ‘farmers government’ was really 
qualified to take over the administration of such a large and potentially important 


31, Ibid. It would be wrong to suppose from this that Green and his colleagues were 
preoccupied with the need to protect British investment interests in Northern Rhodesia 
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copper was exported if the settlers secured control of the mines, and drew attention to the 
vulnerable position of African mineworkers from Tanganyika, North-eastern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland if Imperial protection were to be removed, D.0.35/424/11969/15, CP 84 
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area. There was also the prospect of friction between the mining and farming 
communities such as the Transvaal experienced before the Anglo—Boer War. 
The memorandum concluded that the objections thus set out would not apply 
with the same force to the transfer of the Livingstone area south of the Kafue. 
Perhaps the salient point to emerge from the whole document was that which 
identified ‘the fundamental issue’ as the determination of precisely where in the 
future the boundary was to lie ‘between a southern Africa with one type of 
civilization, and a central or central and eastern Africa with another type of 
civilization. It is clear’, the memorandum declared, ‘that a final answer to this 
question cannot be given for a good many years to come’. But it was hoped that, 
whatever the reply to Southern Rhodesia, no action should be taken that would 
prejudice ‘in a sense contrary to natural development whatever line of division 
may eventually prove to be the most suitable’.*4 

Once the Cabinet had approved the line thus set out by both Secretaries of 
State, arrangements were made to bring Conservative and Liberal spokesmen 
into the discussions. The Tories had for some time been expressing an interest in 
the Government’s response to developments within the Rhodesias, and Passfield 
clearly perceived the need for some consensus if his colonial policy was to achieve 
any degree of continuity. Indeed, the Labour Government’s position in the 
House of Commons was far from secure and Amery no doubt regarded his 
absence from the Colonial Office as a temporary misfortune. Drummond Shiels, 
Passfield’s Parliamentary Under-Secretary, foresaw the dangers inherent in inter- 
party discussions only too well and predicted that it would lead to intensive 
lobbying of the Conservative representatives by the settlers. He felt that what 
should have been ‘an impartial survey of the position from a general, Imperial 
point of view, will be in danger of becoming a dispute leading to no settled policy 
for the future’. 

Shiels’s fears were justified on both accounts. Moffat lost no time in instructing 
his High Commissioner in London to contact Lord Winterton, a Northern 
Rhodesian landowner, who, with Amery, was to speak for the Conservatives at 
the talks.?6 And the conclusions reached at the talks in 1931 undoubtedly preju- 
diced the future direction of British policy in central Africa. But Passfield had 
committed himself to a common approach on colonial policy when he promised a 
select committee review of his statement on closer union in East Africa which 
had been published with the memorandum on native policy.®’ It would have been 
difficult in the circumstances to have resisted demands for a similar response on 
the amalgamation question, and Passfield was obviously prepared to pay the 
price of compromise. 


34, D.0.35/424/11969/15, CP 84(31) encl. 
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When the talks convened in June, Amery pressed the case for a central African 
counterpoise at the outset by emphasizing the need to appease Southern Rhodesia 
at the expense of Northern Rhodesia. A greater Rhodesian state would provide a 
barrier against the spread of South African influence north, he argued. But 
permanent officials from the two departments of state (and erstwhile advisors to 
the former Secretary of State) explained that amalgamation between the Rhode- 
sias might well precipitate a demand from Hertzog for the incorporation of the 
High Commission territories. They also managed to secure agreement that the 
attitude of Northern Rhodesian elected members on amalgamation as on other 
political questions, ‘was unstable and extremely variable’.?8 

By the end of the meeting, it was clear that Amery and Winterton were 
prepared to endorse the Government’s position on amalgamation. But they did 
manage to secure a vital concession that was included in the Secretary of State’s 
reply to Southern Rhodesia. The reply, despatched in July 1931, emphasized 
that developments in the mining sector would have a profound influence upon 
future progress and that it was too early for the British Government to give up 
responsibility for the Protectorate’s ‘native’ population. But Passfield and 
Thomas then included a clause which owes much to Amery’s influence: 


His Majesty’s Government, while considering that amalgamation is not 
practicable now or in the near future, do not wish to reject the idea of amalga- 
mation in principle should circumstances in their opinion justify it at a later 
date, and fully realize the prejudicial effect upon progress in both countries if 
such a rejection were regarded as a permanent bar to their future evolution.®? 


Further, they were prepared to accept that both Rhodesias should observe a 
degree of policy coordination in future. 

Although Passfield no doubt felt that such assurances were a small price to pay 
for his political consensus, he had unwittingly opened the door to closer union. 
Moffat was the first to appreciate the significance of an open door policy: ‘I take 
it that they have accepted a policy of Northern Rhodesia looking south’, he told 
his High Commissioner in London, ‘and not looking north as was the effect of 
the Hilton-Young Commission report’. The Secretary of State’s statement was, 
he thought, ‘the first big step towards the union which is bound to come about 
and which nothing can stop’.*° 

Thus, within a short time, what had originally been intended as a firm resol- 
ution of the question in Whitehall designed to restrain settler ambitions, had in 
fact become a vehicle by which the settlers sought to actually enhance their 
position in direct contravention of the Hilton-Young majority report and the 
Passfield Memorandum. And inevitably, the two departments of state found it 
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increasingly difficult to resist settler demands for closer association in the light of 
official policy. 

The impact of economic recession in Northern Rhodesia after 1931 did much 
to reduce Moore’s resistance to amalgamation as did the Goverment’s decision 
to move the capital from Livingstone to Lusaka. The defeat of Moffat’s govern- 
ment in 1933 occasioned largely by the Depression, provided a brief respite for 
the two departments of state, but by 1935 agitationfor amalgamation had revived 
in both territories. The appointment of Sir Hubert Young as Governor of 
Northern Rhodesia in 1934 and Sir Herbert Stanley as Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia in 1935 provided powerful support for the settlers in their dealings 
with Whitehall. In April 1935, the two Governors and the Governor of Nyasa- 
land were invited by the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia to meet in 
Salisbury to discuss coordination of policy in certain key areas. Although they 
were instructed to avoid discussion of political amalgamation, it was inevitable 
that the Governors’ recommendations for closer links in such fields as com- 
munications, currency circulation, and overseas trade representation, should 
have contributed significantly towards the settler cause.*! 

Indeed, the momentum generated by both inter-governmental exchanges of 
this sort and by settler demands in central Africa throughout 1935/6, obliged 
the two departments of state to reconsider their policy statement of 1931. 
Although they remained firm on the question of direct political control in the 
two northern territories, they once again left the door wide open to closer 
cooperation and further inter-territorial coordination of services. So while this 
important decision precluded establishment of a unitary arrangement in central 
Africa, it did point the way to a federalist option at some future date. 

The Bledisloe Commission, which had been despatched to central Africa in 
1938 to investigate the whole question of closer association, recommended the 
institution of an Inter-Territorial Council for the three territories, although the 
outbreak of war in 1939 provided the Dominions and Colonial Offices with an 
excuse for procrastination.*? In November 1941, the three Governments were 
permitted to set up a Secretariat as a temporary expedient to coordinate the war 
effort in central Africa. 


41. The three Governors and the Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister, Sir Godfrey 
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‘But with the revival of settler agitation for political union during the War, 
Lord Cranborne, Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, felt that the United 
Kingdom Government should put forward their own scheme for closer associa- 
tion as a concrete alternative to amalgamation. Lord Cranborne’s initiative 
resulted in the establishment of a Central African Council in 1944 which com- 
prised the Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia (Sir Godfrey Huggins), and the Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia as ex-officio chairman. The three heads of government coopted other 
members including unofficial representatives from Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland who had made an important contribution to colonial administration 
during the war. 

The Central African Council, however, was never a success. It pointed the 
way towards closer cooperation without actually providing for centralized 
administration and thus, far from diverting Huggins from his course, it rein- 
forced the settler demand for amalgamation. Huggins maintained the pressure 
for something more substantial in the immediate post-war period and, although 
the Labour Government in Britain proved reluctant to concede responsibility 
for the two northern territories,** the dramatic growth of the Southern Rhodesian 
economy and the rapid enlargement of the settler community in both Rhodesias 
were obviously factors which finally induced the two departments of state to 
consider some sort of concession whereby governmental power might be 
devolved without a major sacrifice in the field of ‘native policy’. Further, the 
advent to power of a Nationalist government in South Africa invited serious 
consideration of the advantages to be derived from a British bloc in central 
Africa. It was here that the counterpoise argument at last gained a measure 
of acceptance in Whitehall. And when the Conservatives regained office in 
1951, they swept away whatever scruples remained about the establishment of 
a settler state in central Africa. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland which was set up in 1953 thus 
represented a logical culmination to a process whereby Whitehall steadily 
accommodated settler aspirations for political and economic control in central 
Africa in the light of a policy decision arrived at some 22 years earlier. It must 
therefore be argued that all these subsequent developments owe a great deal to 
a Labour Government’s decision to reach a consensus formula on colonial 
policy in Africa.** 

But there was an alternative which the Colonial Office never seriously con- 
sidered. Had Passfield held firm on the trusteeship principle, as some perman- 
43, The Government’s viewpoint had been strengthened during the War by the sub- 
mission of a special report by Lord Hailey which indicated that there were in fact signifi- 
cant differences in the direction of ‘native policy’ in the two Rhodesias. Lord Hailey 
focused attention, in particular, upon the Southern Rhodesian Industrial Conciliation 
Act which severely restricted African employment opportunities and which Southern 
Rhodesia would undoubtedly apply to the copper mines in Northern Rhodesia under 
amalgamation. Lord Hailey, ‘Note on the Bearing of Native Policy on the proposed 


amalgamation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland’ (H.M.S.O. confidential print, 1941). 
44, Fornote 44 see next page. 
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ent officials and Drummond Shiels were inclined to do, Northern Rhodesia 
might have been spared the whole amalgamation agitation. There is no 
evidence to suggest that, in 1931, a majority of Northern Rhodesian settlers 
favoured amalgamation. Their links with Southern Rhodesia were of recent 
origin and more sentimental than substantial. And had the Imperial Govern- 
ment ruled out any further significant contact with Southern Rhodesia, officials 
could have addressed themselves to the question of closer links with Nyasaland 
and the three East African dependencies as suggested in the Hilton-Young 
Commission majority report. Once the economic recession had abated after 
1935, the colonial government could have improved communications and 
trade with the East African dependencies by the construction of a rail connection 
to Tanganyika as envisaged in the East Africa Commission report of 1925 * and 
the East African Guaranteed Loan Act of 1926, As it was, by 1935 Northern 
Rhodesia had been allowed to drift into a distinctive central African scheme. 

Nor would a categorical rejection of amalgamation in 1931 have damaged 

Imperial relations with Southern Rhodesia. When the Southern Rhodesian 
electorate voted in 1922 for self-determination, it was not in anticipation of 
amalgamation with the north (Coghlan had rejected that option in 1917 and 
1921). Chanock suggests that Britain was obliged to concede Southern 
Rhodesia’s demands in order to sustain the Imperial constituency within southern 
Africa and prevent the incorporation of Southern Rhodesia in the Union.** But 
in 1931, a declaration to the effect that Northern Rhodesia was to be regarded as a 
‘native’ territory would, if anything, have hardened opinion against amalgama- 
tion rather than have resulted in a wave of disappointment so profound that 
union with South Africa provided the only solace. Indeed it was to be eight 
years before amalgamation became an election issue in Southern Rhodesia and 
even then the government’s failure to make real progress in negotiations with 
Whitehall did little to damage their standing in the country. Nor is there any 
indication that South Africa would have welcomed Southern Rhodesia as a 
province in the period 1924-31 and certainly not on anything like the federalist 
terms that the Southern Rhodesia Government would have attempted to 
stipulate. 
44. Much the same can be said, of course, of the Labour Government’s decision in 
1965 to secure a consensus in regard to Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of independence. 
The quest for a bi-partisan approach at Westminster certainly led the Government to 
preclude alternative options available. And, once again, compromise and irresolution 
helped the settlers to consolidate their position in relation to the African people they 
ruled. Furthermore, they attempted to assert their control in contiguous territory to 
which the Southern Rhodesia Government had traditionally laid claim. Rebel Rhodesian 
forces conducted raids into Mozambique between the Zambezi and the Sabi, into north- 
Western Botswana, and into Zambia south of the Kafue. This is not to suggest that 
there has been a serious attempt to occupy or annex these same areas. But it does imply 
that the Rhodesian regime felt some entitlement to invade neighbouring territory where 
irredentist settlers once sought incorporation into Southern Rhodesia or from which 
the mines and farms of the Colony drew their labour. Whichever the case, the pattern 
of interference has remained much the same over the past 88 years. 


45. Cmd. 2387(1925). Hast Africa: Report of the East African Commission. 
46. Chanock, op. cit. 
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"In the event, Southern Rhodesia survived isolation, from 1923 to 1953, 
without enduring any special hardship. During the Depression, the economic 
situation in South Africa was, if anything, rather more serious than in Southern 
Rhodesia which, because it did not adhere to the Gold Standard but followed 
Britain off it, made a more effective recovery when world trade expanded again 
after 1935. The Southern Rhodesia Government’s union option should thus 
be seen as a tactical threat which would not have been fielded quite so regularly 
had amalgamation not provided an alternative focus. 

So a firm declaration in 1931 rejecting amalgamation as unacceptable to the 
Imperial Government would not really have alienated settler opinion nor would 
it necessarily have suffered reversal by another administration. When the 
National Government returned to office in November 1931, Cunliffe-Lister and 
not Amery went to the Colonial Office, and he was followed first by Malcolm 
Macdonald and then by Jim Thomas, both Labour MPs, while Thomas initially 
remained at the Dominions Office. Neither man would have been particularly 
anxious to reverse a policy decision on trusteeship had it been emphatically set 
out in 1931. 

The fact remains, however, that Passfield settled for a consensus and thereby 
a compromise which permitted Northern Rhodesia to ‘elope’ into a central 
African dispensation. Apart from the obvious tactical advantages associated with 
an inter~party consensus, Passfield probably settled for what was considered the 
line of least resistance. The Colonial Office had already been obliged to accept 
Treasury supervision in Nyasaland as a result of railway construction debts, and 
there was no real desire to see Northern Rhodesia burdened in the same way. 
Indeed, the whole Colonial Office system militated against regional planning on 
the scale that would have been required if Northern Rhodesia were to escape 
entrapment in the Southern Rhodesian economic order. 

There is also, of course, the vital consideration that British capital interests, 
operating within South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, required underdeveloped 
peripheries from which to draw their cheap labour. Countries such as Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland filled this role quite adequately, so any attempt by 
trusteeship-minded officials in Whitehall to reorient the economic relationship 
of the two dependencies would inevitably have excited fierce opposition from 
vested interest in Britain. Whilst the Colonial Office sought to resist settler 
expansionism, it must be remembered that the whole phenomenon of settler 
sub-Imperialism was but an extension of the British capitalist system in Africa 
in which significant sections of British political opinion had a residual interest. 
In this sense, Chanock is correct to interpret an inability to resist settler en- 
croachment in some quarters as sheer economic expediency. This argument, 
however, should not be applied indiscriminately to the Imperial response in 
central Africa. 

What can be said is that the United Kingdom Government, far from proceed- 
ing in accordance with a southern African strategy, responded to events as they 
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evolved. And in so-doing, they failed to take adequate precautions to defefd 
the trusteeship doctrine. It was inevitable that, in a policy vacuum, the more 
forceful dynamic, that of the settlers, should prevail. But as noted official assess- 
ments of British priorities in central Africa were based upon essentially empirical, 
rather than Imperial, perceptions about colonial development, and the settlers 
were able to secure much of what they wanted because of British irresolution 
often influenced by domestic party-political factors, rather than through Imperial 
collusion and counterpoise design. 
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“REBUSOAJOANG’ 


‘ONE COULD WAX LYRICAL about the fantastic achievements of Bantu Education’, 
Mr Cronje, an official in the Ministry of Bantu Education, told the South 
African House of Assembly in April 1975.1 He said attendance at Bantu 
Education Department schools had increased by 7 per cent in proportion to 
the Black population of South Africa. ‘If that is not spectacular progress—in 
any language and in any country and in any terminology—TI do not know what 
progress is’, he added. ‘Particularly noteworthy is the increase of the Secondary 
School enrollment from 209,519 in 1974 to 318,508 in 1975, amounting to 52% 
in one year’. 

Gutted Bantu Education schools stood empty in 1978. No Secondary 
School students, and only one third of the Primary School students, wrote their 
examinations in Soweto in 1977.2, Hundreds are in prison. Many teachers 
have resigned.? An unknown number, possibly thousands, have been killed 
calling for the abolition of Bantu Education. 

I propose to analyze Mr Cronje’s major categories to see if they contain a clue 
to the startling contradiction between the way he saw the world, including 
Bantu Education, in 1975 and the way his enterprize was seen by its inmates. 
First he tells us that school enrollment increased from 14:2 per cent of the 
population in 1960 to 21:07 per cent of the population in 1975, a fantastic 
achievement. And most fantastic of all—which turns out to be literally true— 
is the progress made in Secondary School attendance. The institute of Race 
Relations’ Report for the year 1975 indicates how this was achieved. The 
Standard VI School-Leaving certificate was abolished and the Standard VI 
class itself was eliminated by reducing the period of Primary School attendance 
from 8 to 7 years, as it is for White South Africans.” During 1975 Secondary 
For personal reasons, the author wishes to remain anonymous. This article is extracted 
from his doctoral dissertation of the same title, submitted to the Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies at the University of Michigan. Microfilm copies are 
available for study at the Library of Congress and the University Library. The author 
thanks the members of his committee for their patient criticism: Professors Ali Mazrui, 
William Cave, Joel Samoff, Lawrence Berlin and, posthumously, the late Finley Carpenter. 
1. Republic of South Africa, House of Assembly Debates (Hansard), 26-30 April 1975, 
col. 5683. 

2. Star (Johannesburg), Internaticnal Edition, 3 December 1977. Soweto has 27,000 
secondary school students. It was estimated that 200,000 students were out of school 
throughout the country in October 1977; Focus, 13 November 1977, p. 1. 

3. Star, International Edition, 10 September 1977. 600 of Soweto’s 700 teachers 
resigned. 

4. Hansard, loc cit. 


5. A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa, 1975 (Johannesburg, Institute of Race 
Relations, 1976), p. 22. 
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Schools could not accommodate the new pupils. ‘Most of these pupils will in 
1976 be taught in Primary Schools by Primary School teachers (in classrooms 
no longer needed for Standard VI)’, concludes the report.6 The top level of 
Primary School was renamed ‘Secondary School’, without teachers or facilities, 
open to all students who passed internal school examinations, provided only 
that they could pay their school fees. The students were told they had achieved 
Secondary School status but received little else from the authorities besides 
this knowledge. 

Somewhere in this was probably the notion of creating a Black, middle or 
professional class, by legislation. It created instead a revolutionary class. But 
Mr Cronje saw spectacular progress.” To understand him we have to under- 
stand what he means by progress. Progress must be towards some objective, 
some thought or thing. What is progress in the context of Bantu Education ? 
That is the subject of this article. 

The commonest and most widely accepted goal of Bantu Education is 
contained in a statement to the South African Senate by H. F. Verwoerd: 

There is no place for him in the European community above the level of 

certain forms of labour... Until now he has been subjected to a school 

system which drew him away from his own community and misled him by 

showing him the green pastures of European society in which he was not 

allowed to graze.® 
Whatever this might mean in practice, he also said that education is ‘wrong’ 
when it creates ‘expectations’ on the part of Blacks, ‘if let me say for example, a 
communist gives this training to the Native . ..°° The question of expectations 
he raises is important. Verwoerd’s doctoral thesis was entitled: Die Afstomping 
van Gemoedsaandoeninge (The Blunting of Emotions).° This is one half of 
Bantu Education, the component that has led towards the balkanization of 
South Africa into Bantustans, and towards revolt. 

This is not the only, or the strongest component of ‘progress’ present in the 
report of the Eiselen Commission on Native Education, 1949-51, the principal 
document on Bantu Education. The philosophical position of the 
commissioners is spelled out slightly differently from Verwoerd, and ad 
nauseum: 

The witnesses are generally agreed that education has the effect of making 


6. Ibid. 

7. Cuban statistics in another language and terminology give the lie to Mr Cronje’s 

eae é... €n quelques Do [1961] le nombre des analphabètes passa de 23-6% à 
39% de la populanon tonte: .’ M. Huteau and J. Lautrey, L’Education à Cuba 

(Paris, F. Maspero, 1973), p 

8. Minister of Native Kanis, Union of South Africa, Senate Debates, 7~11 June 1954, 

cols. 2595-2622, quoted in Freda Troup, Forbidden Pastures: education under apartheid 

(London, International Defence and Aid Fund, 1976), p. 4, and elsewhere. 

9. Hansard, 14-18 September 1953, col. 3576, 

10. A. Hepple, Verwoerd (Penguin, 1967), p 

11. Commission on Native Education, 194051, “Rave to Parliament (Pretoria, Govern- 

ment Printer, 1952). 
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the native more intelligent, more civilized and more loyal and of increasing 

his wants. 

Testimony has been given...as to its [education’s] economic effect in 

raising the standard of material comfort and thus increasing wants, 13 
Progress to the experts who comprised the commission, and later the bureaucracy 
of Bantu Education, could be gauged by the increase in ‘wants’ exhibited by 
Black people. The difference between the ‘wants’ of the commission and the 
‘expectations’ that Verwoerd hoped to suppress is enormous. 


Wants 
1. Syllabus 

The overview of General History for Standard V in the Higher Primary 
School Course (revised 1967) requires: 

1. The carrying of heavy burdens; 

2. The Great Invention of the Wheel; 

3. The making of roads; 

4, The invention of the steam engine by James Watt; 

5. Motor cars, buses and lorries.14 
In the following year this is amplified to include: 

l. Early ignorance; 

2. Thought, experiment, discovery; 

3. Scientific study; 

4, Men and women who helped bring medical treatment to other people: 

Florence Nightingale, David Livingstone, Moffat and the missionaries.15 
Progress is the development of science and technology and the lightening of 
burdens. From physical travail we advance to cars and lorries, some of us, and 
those who still carry burdens may one day ride a bus. 

Obviously this line of progress runs parallel to the vector carrying more and 
more wants. The commissioners said: ‘want more’; the syllabus tells how to 
getit. In 1896 the New York Times gave an early glimpse of this process: ‘Just 
think of a row of little Kaffirs standing around a soda-water fountain... and 
having their first taste of ice cream soda. One can almost envy them their thirst 
for the second drink! ’16 

Increased ‘wants’ can be interpreted broadly as increased social dependency; 
more technological gadgetry and medicine, credit, etc. This is logical enough. 


12. Ibid., para. 214. 

13. Ibid., para. 211. 

14. Department of Bantu Education, Social Studies Higher Primary School Course 

(revised 1967) (Pretoria, Government Printer, 1967), p. 64. In his seminal work entitled 

Kafir Socialism, Dudley Kidd, one of Verwoerd’s predecessors in the realm of South 

African sociology, maintained: ‘In these ignorance classes the children might be taught 

the outlines of their own history, and might thus come to see how very backward and 

primitive they are’ (London, A. and C. Black, 1908), p. 191. 

15. Revised syllabus, op. cit., p. 64. ‘With regard to the instruction of the pupil in 

Te pumary school it is more important to collect a store of facts than to reason about 
em’, p. 59. 

16. New York Times, 3 May 1896, 
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But then the vector lunges off to Verwoerd’s balkanized, Bantu ‘homelands’ 
those stagnant pools of labour. This contradiction burst out of the economy. 
South Africa’s industrial sector enjoys a cheap supply of labour but has frequently 
complained about it, especially in the early days. Rhodes put it eloquently in 
1894: 
It must be brought home to them that in the future nine-tenths of them will 
have to spend their lives in daily labour, in physical work, in manual labour. 
This must be brought home to them sooner or later.!? 
Rhodes thought the best way to do this was to impose a labour tax on Blacks 
who were not employed by Whites. He also sent out the first surveyors to 
what has become the unrecognized independent state of the Transkei. (They 
went to stake out western property forms for the Xhosa, whose taxes paid their 
salaries.) Rhodes realized that addiction to a money economy would prove 
a far more efficient mechanism of social control than the crude methods of the 
Boers. A text book for Social Studies, Standard V, explains: 
One needs money to care for oneself and others. 
The better the job, the better the salary and the better one’s standard of living. 
We have seen that one must have certain basic characteristics such as honesty, 
trustworthiness, honesty [twice], etc. to make a success of life and a job. 
One also needs basic qualifications to obtain a job.... 
If a person has not been trained to acquire a skill to do a certain job, we say 
he/she is an unskilled labourer. No qualifications are required and the salary 
is normally very low.1® 
The implication here is that education leads to money, i.e., education itself is 
one of the commodities the people ought to want. 
Faithful to both components of Bantu Education, the text explains further: 
A father has a family. The family has relatives who live further apart. 
These relatives have also got relatives who live in other areas. They have 
relatives who live in other districts. These districts make a country.?° 
On the following two pages, we see what this leads to: 
The tribal system, which is a part of life of the Black man in South Africa, 
remains. The chief and his headman have authority to impose taxes, to 
hold court cases and to judge people within the tribe.*1 
As with many other parts of this textbook, it is not clear whether these are 
descriptions or commands. 
17. ‘Vindex’ [Verschoyle, F.], Cecil Rhodes, his political life and speeches (London, 1900), 
p. 382, ‘... the demand for native labour for the Transvaal Mining Industry is in excess 
of the present supply by about 129,000 labourers...’ Colony of the Transvaal, Report 
of Labour Commission, 1903. 
18. ‘We want to get hold of these young men and make them go out to work and the 
only way to do this is to compel them to pay a certain labour tax’, Rhodes quoted in 
‘Vindex’, op. cit., p. 381. 
19, J. Schoeman and D. Prior, Social Studies Standard Five: a Junior Secondary course 


(Pretoria, 1975), p. 92. 
0 


. Ibid., p. 97. 
21. Ibid., p. 99. 
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The authors continue: ‘Experts (people who know [sic]) tell us that by 1980, 
9-3 million people will be living in the homelands’.2" This would constitute a 
massive forced removal of civilians. Maps of separate independent countries- 
to-be, together with their respective Chief Ministers, are presented. Even 
Qwa Qwa is presented, a rectangular state 15 miles by 16 miles, with a hill in 
the middie from which all four boundaries can be seen. In the textbooks this 
nation-to-be is a dot. This drive toward Bantustan segregation finds further 
expression in South African education through a unique institution. 

2. School for Apartheid 

Bhekuzulu College describes itself as “A very attractive school, including a 
well equipped Science Laboratory, typing room, Assembly Hall and library as 
well as an ultra-modern Hostel complex’, It is just outside Nongoma in 
Zululand, in close proximity to the Commissioner-General’s complex. The 
Bhekuzulu is open to all boys in possession of a Standard VI certificate, a health 
certificate, a certificate from parent or guardian accepting liability for damage to 
government property, plus ‘an official certificate signed by the Bantu Affairs 
Commissioner of the district to certify that the applicant is a son of a recognized 
Chief, Headman or Councillor of a specific tribe belonging to the Zulu ethnic 
group’. The college is open not only to eldest sons but to ‘so many sons of 
chiefs as possible’ in view of ‘the tradition for Chiefs to seek advice from their 
uncles and brothers, etc.’. 

The institution employs a unique pedagogical methodology. A few students 
are made ‘guardians’. ‘It is the guardian’s duty’, says the principal of another 
of these schools, Jongilizwe in the Transkei, ‘amongst other things, to assist his 
foster-students with their daily problems, with their work and games, and he 
must act as a “father” to whom they can come with their problems and from 
whom they can get advice when experiencing difficulties’.24 The principal is 
the guardian of the whole college. There is a ‘court’ where the staff and 
principal mimic African legal procedure. All students are required to attend 
Sunday church services. (Even at Bhekuzulu, unrest occurred: it closed down 
temporarily on 29 of April 1976, ‘after a breakdown in negotiations between the 
education authorities and the students’.)?5 

Applicants to the Jongilizwe College for the Sons of Chiefs and Headmen 
sign an undertaking to obey all rules of the College and Hostel and to submit 
‘willingly to any disciplinary measures applied as a result of his conduct, and to 
pay all the fees as prescribed’. Parents sign an undertaking that their son will 
‘perform such duties in the maintenance of the hostel as are required of him by 


22. Ibid., p.39. Qwa Qwa, with 45,000 hectares, is to accommodate 1,254,000 inhabi- 

tants. It presently has 25,000 permanent residents, and these among the poorest people 

of South Africa. Chief Councillor, R. Mopeli, capital, Phutadithjaba. 

23. Bhekuzulu College for Sons of Chiefs and Headmen, Prospectus (Nongama, mimeo, 

n.d.) supplied to author by the principal, H. Breet, April 1977. 

24, Archibald P. Hunter, ‘The Restructuring of Educational Policy in South Africa 

since 1948’, unpublished doctoral thesis, University of California, Los Angeles, 1963, 
. 126. 

b5, Star, 30 April 1976. 
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the Hostel staff’. The school offers, amongst other things, a course caled 
‘Current Events’. In this course students discuss topics of interest amongst 
themselves and read Time and Newsweek and the Manchester Guardian. 
The following questions were asked in an examination in 1977 by the Current 
Events teacher for Standard 9, J. A. Meijer (correct answers in footnotes): 
1. “You may hang me for what I am but I’ll be damned to be hanged for what 
I am not’. These words were spoken by: 
a. Mohammed Ali; 
b. Fritz Mondale; 
c. Andrew Young; 
d. John Vorster. 
2. Mr Vorster and Mr Mondale met in Vienna for discussions. The outcome 
of these discussions in connection with Rhodesia was: 
a. Mr Vorster refused to have anything to do with Rhodesia; 
b. Mr Mondale promised that USA will help Rhodesia militarily; 
c. Mr Vorster promised that he will use his influence to get a settlement; 
d. They decided to leave everything in the hands of Mr Smith and 
Dr Owen. 
3. The results of their discussions about the Republic of South Africa were: 
a. USA promised to aid RSA militarily against the Black terrorists; 
b. Mr Vorster promised to introduce a one-man-one-vote system as 
soon as possible; 
c. Mr Vorster made it clear that instructions about how RSA must be 
governed shall not be tolerated. 
4, Terrorists have held up a school and a train in Holland. ‘These terrorists 
are: 
a. Communists; 
b. Moroccans; 
c. Mohammedans; 
d. Moluccans. 
5. Rhodesian security forces recently crossed a neighbour’s border in hot 
pursuit of terrorists, They crossed the border to: 
a. Botswana; 
b. Zambia 
c. Mozambique; 
d. Republic of South Africa. 
6. The commanding officer of the Rhodesian Security forces is: 
a. Commandant van der Byl; 
b. General Walls; 
c. Brigadier Western; 
d. Major Wallis, 


26. Jongilizwe College for the Sons of Chiefs and Headmen, Application for Admission 
to College and Hostels (Tsolo, mimeo, n.d.). 
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%. The security forces killed: 
a. 133; 
b. 31; 
c. 33; 
d. 27 terrorists. 
8. And destroyed: 
a. 4; 
b. 7; 
c. 10; 
d. 2 terrorist camps during the pursuit.*? 
A course entitled Bantu Administration teaches the following about political 
development in Africa to the sons of chiefs and headmen: 
a. Democratical form of government contrasted with autocracy and com- 
munism. 
b. Developments on the political sphere in countries of Africa. 
c. The political status of the Bantu in South Africa: 
i. The conception of “political status’ and ‘political rights’; 
ii. Measures for the protection of the State; 
iii. The policy of integration as opposed to the policy of self-determina- 
tion.” 

The final examination in this subject in November 1976 contained the following: 
Give your opinion in regard to a policy of integration between White and 
Bantu, and in contrast your opinion in regard to a policy of self determination.2° 

The students also were asked to explain what is meant by the registration and 

late registration of the birth of a Bantu child, the duties of a Bantu interpreter 

in a magistrate’s court and how a file reference number must be compiled." 
Finally, to show the extent to which the creators of Bantu Education genuinely 

did have the well-being of their mmates at heart, consider the following quote 

from the syllabus: 
the teacher should aim at creating a homely atmosphere at school and pay 
full attention to the classroom as the ‘living room’ and to the personal 

hygiene of each pupil. All the pupils under supervision of the teacher must 
take part in the daily dusting, sweeping and cleaning of the classroom and 
in the cleaning of the school grounds. Similarly physical exercise and games 
must be considered as part of health education for improving the general 
health of the pupil... In no way should they develop into military drill.31 


A. Meijer (examiner), Current Events: Standard 9 Examination, Jongilizwe 
Cullens supplied to author by the principal, J. Taljaard, May 1977; (1:d), (2:c), (3: :€), 
(4:d), (5: os (6:b), (7:¢), (8:d). 

28. South African Department of Higher Education, Handbook of National Chives: 
Syllabuses and Examinations (Pretoria, 1963), p. 3. 
29. Department of National Education, National ee Certificate Examination, 
Bantu Administration (Standard Grade) (First Paper), J. A. Coetzee (examiner), Prof. 
B. S. van As (moderator), 18 November 1976, 
30. Loc. cit. Second Paper), 19 November 1976. 
31, Revised Higher Primary School Course, op. cit., p. 70. 
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The two strands are sinuously intertwined: the economy needs a stream of 
literate, computing workers; comprehending and articulating at least one 
language spoken by their White superiors. The best way to obtain them is to 
increase their ‘wants’, in part through education. At the same time, to satisfy 
the White electorate, these skills should not lead to ‘expectations’. 


Expectations 

At the time of its introduction, Bantu Education caused a furore in South 
Africa. The organized Black opposition, the African National Congress, considered 
the Bantu Education Act the ‘most dangerous of any of the oppressive laws’. 

‘The fight against Bantu Education and its anciliaries is the sharpest point of 
conflict’.32. A newspaper reported of the school year 1954 that: 

Weeping mothers and tired children trudged in the heat from one school to 

- another, only to be turned away by dejected headmasters whose schools were 

packed to bursting.®# 
Albert Luthuli called the choice to be made ‘an almost impossible one 34 and 
the 42nd Annual Conference of the ANC, in December 1954, called on African 
parents to withdraw their children from Bantu Education schools, not just 
temporarily, but permanently.*® 

On 12-April 1955 thousands of parents responded to this call. Alternative 
institutions were hastily established. The government- threatened that all 
students out of school on 25 April would be expelled permanently, and declared 
the ‘unlicensed?’ schools of the ANC illegal. The boycott faltered. Several 
alternate schools continued in the Transvaal for some years under the name of 
‘cultural clubs’. Eventually there was Bantu Education and nothing else. 
The missionaries were forced to hand over control of their schools to the Bantu 
Education Department, and received in return plaques commemorating their 
efforts. 

The ANC boycott inspired resistance.?’ In 1960, at Tigerkloof in the Cape, 
a class of carpentry students were told to paint the roof of their building. They 
refused to do this as they said they were there to learn carpentry and not painting. 
The students were expelled. The following day the carpentry block was burnt 
down. The whole school was placed under arrest and spent nine days in jail.38 
32. Quoted from African National Congress documents exhibited in the 1962 Treason 
Trial, by Feit in African Opposition in South Africa (Stanford, 1967), pp. 42, 158. 
33. Bantu World, 23 January 1954. 
34. Feit, op. cit., p. 155 
35. Ibid., p. 159. 
36. Hunter, op. cit., p. 103. 
37. The 1967 Annual Report of Bantu Education is distinguished from reports of other 
years by its mention of ‘... the good spirit existing among pupils, teachers and parents 
with the consequent complete absence of disturbances and strikes’ (Pretoria, 1967), p. 3. 
The following sample of disturbances was culled from newspaper files. It is far from 
complete and it can be assumed that in most years between 1955 and 1976 there were 
violent demonstrations in Bantu Education schools somewhere in the country. 
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At a school in Warmbaths in 1961, students expressed dissatisfaction with the 
amount of manual labour they were forced to perform. Told that they would 
receive medals and badges to commemorate the approaching inauguration of 
the Republic of South Africa on 31 May, they rioted. They were all sent home 
and carefully screened before being allowed to return.®° 
No doubt there were many such incidents in the first decade of Bantu 
Education. In 1968 Black university students formed the South African 
Students Organization (SASO). They saw the liberal White leaders of the 
National Union of South African Students—of which they had previously been 
members—treating with the Minister of Justice, while they were engaged in 
sit-ins and rebellion. Since then it has grown vigorously in the Black universities 
and has become established in the high schools. The organization of Black 
high school students is called the South African Student Movement (SASM). 
In the 1970s student resistance intensified. Incidents at one high school, 
Headtown, near King William’s Town, caused the Director of Education and 
Culture of that town to declare that the male scholars at the school were ‘in a 
state of revolt against authority’.4° At Cofimvaba High School in the Transkei 
in June 1973, students stoned the principal’s house, overturned a police car and 
looted some buildings because the authorities had failed to supply the students 
with uniforms they had paid for. One hundred and sixteen students were 
found guilty of malicious damage to property and either fined or flogged, 
depending on their age.** In August 1973, students at the Kwa Dlangezwa 
High School ransacked the principal’s office, smashing equipment and furniture, 
and threatened teachers with cane knives, alleging that their letters had been 
opened, their food poisoned and that their teachers were hitting them unduly. 
Expulsions reduced the school’s enrollment from 600 to less than 100.4% In 
October 1973 disturbances were reported at Bensonvale Institute in the Cape.* 
This period also saw massive unrest on the tribal-college campuses. The 
registrar of Fort Hare University College, reported on 28 August 1973, that: 
Last night there were three class tests on the go when about 300 students with 
balaklava caps pulled over their faces marched in and broke up the tests 
Then this morning a large number of students, estimated at about 400, 
gathered outside on the lecture complexes, working themselves up by 
whistling and so on until they got themselves into a frenzy. Then they 
rushed into two different lecture buildings armed with bricks and sticks.44 
The strike led to a reduction in enrollment: from 800 to 300. 
The Transkei was plagued with educational disturbances in 1974 and 1975: 
at Sibi Secondary School in Matatiele, at Blythswood Institution and at Ndamse 
High School, where a block of classrooms was burned down. In March 1975, 
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at Nchaupe High School near Pretoria 300 students were arrested after cutting 
telephone wires, assaulting teachers, etc.** Also in 1975, SASO organized 
demonstrations in support of FRELIMO, the victorious liberation movement 
in Mozambique. The Minister of Justice energetically banned these, taking 
several leaders into custody. 

The language issue, pretext for the student rebellion of June 1976, dates back 
to 1974. In that year, the Regional Director of Bantu Education for southern 
Transvaal directed that English and Afrikaans were to be used as the media of 
instruction on a 50-50 basis in Bantu Education Junior Secondary Schools. 
School boards and committees complained about the undesirability and 
unfeasibility of this proposal. The African Teachers Association of South 
Africa delivered a pedagogical argument against the imposition, but their letter 
went unanswered. 

Language disputes occupy a place of honour in South African politics. Ina 
letter to Lord Milner dated 14 June 1901, E. B. Sargent, Director of Education 
for the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, reported: 

Our military policy has gathered the greater part of the Boer child population 

into these [concentration] camps... I feel that the opportunity during the 

next year of getting them to speak English is golden.*® 
It was this British insistence on English medium instruction that prompted the 
establishment of the first Christian National Schools by the Afrikaners.47 The 
Afrikaners fiercely resisted British Imperialism on, this issue—and on the issue 
of whether the Union Jack should appear on their flag. They learned nothing 
from the experience and reproduced the same antagonism between themselves 
and the Black students of South Africa. 

The minutes of the Soweto district of Meadowlands Twsana School Board 
meeting for 20 January 1975, contains the following report: 

The circuit inspector told the board that the Secretary for Bantu Education 

has stated that all direct taxes paid by the Black population of South Africa 

are being sent to the various homelands for educational purposes. In urban 
areas the education of a Black child is being paid for by the white speaking 
groups. Therefore the Secretary for Bantu Education has the responsibility 
towards satisfying the English and Africaans speaking people. Consequently, 
the only way of satisfying both groups, the medium of instruction in all 
schools shall be on a 50-50 basis.*® 

In spite of this relentless logic—taxes are channelled away from them, against 

their will, so education is given to their children to satisfy other population 

groups—the Board decided that instruction in schools under its jurisdiction 
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should be in English only. Two members of the Board were promptly removed. 
The rest resigned en block and were replaced. The Bantu Education Depart- 
ment pressed ahead with its plans to make Afrikaans the compulsory medium of 
instruction for Mathematics and Social Studies. Immediately after this 
confrontation the circuit inspector tried to pressure schools, boards and commit- 
tees to make ‘voluntary donations for friends on the border’—.e., to provide 
material support for White soldiers invading Angola and fighting Black insurgents 
on South Africa’s border.** 

Finally the students decided to take matters into their own hands. On 17 
May 1976 the Form I and II students of Phefeni Junior High in Orlando West, 
Soweto, refused to enter class, in protest against the compulsory use of 
Afrikaans.5° The strike spread to Belle, Thulasizwe and Emthonjeni Higher 
Primary Schools, The students held meetings from which teachers were 
excluded. The circuit mspector said his department was doing nothing about 
the matter... He reportedly issued a directive stating that if the pupils remained 
out of school for 10 consecutive days they would be struck off the roll. By the 
end of May, seven, schools, involving 2,000 students, were participating in the 
boycott. Parents and teachers offered a compromise—to suspend instruction in 
the two subjects while the matter was discussed with higher authorities. All the 
students—with the exception of those of Phefeni who started the boycott-— 
returned to class to write their examinations. 

The students of Phefeni daubed the walls of their school: “We pay fees not 
for five but seven subjects’, and obstinately remained out. On 8 June the 
principal of Thulasizwe Higher Primary School called the police when students 
entered class and bodily dragged out strike breakers, causing ‘confusion and 
commotion’.64 At a similar incident at Naledi High School, police with dogs 
who rushed to the scene to teargas the students were stoned. Windows were 
broken, telephone wires cut and a police car overturned and set alight. 

Junior High School students turned to High School students of Soweto for 
leadership. A Students’ Representative Council was formed to coordinate 
activities, and called a protest demonstration for 16 June. On that day, students 
marched from Naledi towards Orlando East to meet students from other 
schools. They found their way barred by police and troops with automatic 
weapons, helicopters and armoured cars. The students erected barricades and 
the struggle began: stones against guns. 

Two days after the outbreak of rebellion, Dr Treurnrecht, Deputy Minister 
of Bantu Education, reiterated that the government provided the buildings, 
gave subsidies and payed teachers, so it was surely their ‘right’ to determine 
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the language dispensation.56 The confrontation spread geographically, and 
over time. Eighteen months later, the Star reported that: 

Last weekend, at least six people attending four separate funerals in Port 
Elizabeth townships were wounded by police fire, after police patrol vans 
were stoned.... 

Intense surveillance and close monitoring by security and riot police have 
become commonplace in the townships. Yet stoning incidents continue 
almost daily. 

Buses are often targets for stonethrowers, and hundreds of bus windows 
have been smashed, and some passengers injured by flying splinters. Several 
transport services have been suspended. 

Observers believe the vast majority of township residents are not involved 
in the disturbances, and that when, trouble breaks out, it is a nucleus of youths 
which seems to be at the forefront. 

The overriding impression gained by top official sources is that the unrest 
in the Eastern Cape is a well-planned operation and that it is being directed 
from Soweto.°” 


Contradiction 

The contradiction that led through Mr Cronje’s fantastic progress report 
directly to insurrection arises from the simultaneous cultivation of ‘wants’ and 
the suppression of ‘expectations’. A neo-colonial configuration of social control 
that might have developed through increasing ‘wants’ without suppressing 
political aspirations proved impossible to implement in South Africa. A 
student militant stated: ‘I think if we had been left with the British type of 
education a middle class would have been created by now. But Bantu Educa- 
tion has made the lines of confrontation sharper’.58 Because of Apartheid’s 
special character as a breed of domestic colonialism, no such class of Blacks has 
emerged through education or by any other means. Rather the opposite: the 
aspirations of students were suppressed and channelled into the neo-tribal 
Bantustans. Bantu education was meant to explicate the Apartheid process 
and teach the people to accept it. Instead it taught them to rebel. It failed 
to contain their minds.®® At the heart of Black consciousness, martyred student 
leader Steve Biko wrote, ‘is the realization by the Blacks that the most potent 
weapon in the hands of the oppressor is the mind of the oppressed’.®° 
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THE INDIAN TRADERS IN SIERRA LEONE 
H. V. MeRANI and H. L. VAN DER LAAN 


AMONG THE FOREIGNERS from overseas who have traded in West Africa three 
groups may be distinguished: Europeans, Lebanese (or Syrians) and Indians. 
While a fair amount has been written about the first two, next to nothing has 
been published about the Indians, partly because they have always been a much 
smaller group and partly because they did not operate everywhere; in the early 
1950s they were found only ‘in the British and Portuguese territories’?! In 
the absence of documentary evidence, observers have tended to assume either 
that the Indians in West Africa closely resembled their compatriots in East 
Africa or that they operated in the same way as the West African Lebanese. 
The situation in Sierra Leone raises serious doubts about these assumptions, as 
the following survey attempts to show. 


History 


It is not clear when the first Indian traders came to Sierra Leone but our 
informants agreed that the firm of M. Dialdas & Sons was the first one to arrive, 
possibly in 1882.2, This firm was established in 1870 in Gibraltar, which 
suggests that it was a westward venture in response to the opening of the Suez 
Canal. The employees who established the Freetown branch probably came 
via the Mediterranean. Assuming that the first Lebanese arrived in 1895? it 
would seem that the Indians were ahead of them by about a decade—a surprising 
conclusion. 

In 1893 ‘a party of Bombay merchants from Cape Town’ visited Freetown, 
which led to the establishment of J. T. Chanrai & Co. The managing director 
of Chanrai told us that the year of establishment in Sierra Leone was 1896. 
It is noteworthy that unlike Dialdas this second firm came via the Indian 
Ocean and Cape Town. A list of commercial enterprises, compiled in 1925, 
showed only these two Indian firms.6 They were later joined by K. Chellaram 
& Sons. Our inquiries about the year of arrival of this firm were inconclusive 
though an advertisement of January 1939 shows that the firm had been estab- 
lished by that time, and suggests that it was expanding from Nigeria, where it 
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already possessed eleven branches. Our guess is that it came around 1937, 
the only period of boom conditions between 1925 and World War II. 

Unfortunately, printed information about the period before 1939 is very 
scarce, and we were unable to find a single Indian who was in Sierra Leone 
then. We can only assume that apart from the three mentioned above there 
were no Indian firms in Sierra Leone before World War II. 

The war was a turning point. Although the Indians were not cut off fram 
their homeland as much as, say, the Lebanese, communication was severely 
restricted and the managers in Freetown had to take many decisions on their 
own. They displayed a great deal of personal initiative, which served as an 
example for staff in the lower grades. It must be remembered that the war 
brought boom conditions to traders in Freetown, so that it became worthwhile 
for employees to leave their firms and start a business of their own. One of 
the earliest and most successful was T. Choithram, who left Chellaram and 
established his own firm in 1944, Other examples of men who successfully 
branched out on their own were S. B. Daswani, D. U. Merani, T. Metharam 
and G. Shankerdas. At first all new Indian enterprises were established by 
former employees of the pre-war companies, and as prospects were poor, the 
men who started them needed great determination and a thorough knowledge 
of the society and economy of Sierra Leone, and they had to be content with 
limited success. But when the diamond boom brought great prosperity in 
about 1955, far more employees tried to set up on their own. This ‘peeling off’ 
largely accounts for the numerical growth of the Indian community. 

We conclude that three periods must be distinguished in the history of the 
community: 

(a) the period before 1939; 

(b) the period from. 1939 to about 1955; 

(c) the period from about 1955 to the present. 

In the first period there were only the three Indian firms directed and controlled 
from India, whereas in the second, Indian enterprise was broadened by the 
emergence of businessmen who had previously been employees. There was a 
further expansion in the third period, as more former employees set up on 
their own and new overseas firms arrived. Our impression is that among the 
newcomers in the third period the determination to succeed was weaker. 


Demographic data 


Some data concerning the size and composition of the Indian community in 
Sierra Leone are presented in Table 1, which is based on official Sierra Leone 
publications.’ 


6. Sierra Leone Studies, No. 21, January 1939, unnumbered pages. 

7. As quoted by R. R. Kuczynski, Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire, 
Vol. I, West “Africa (London, 1943); pp. 193-4 for 1911, 1921, and 1931 data; as quoted 
by Van Fet Td p. 301, for 1948, 1952, 1966, 1967, and 1968 data; Census reports for 
1963 and 197 
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. TABLE 1 

Indians in Sierra Leone for selected years 
Year Total Males Females 
1911 26 

1921 19 14 5 
1931 23 22 3 
1948 9) 

1952 117 

1963 273 219 59 
1966 305 

1967 358 

1968 4165 

1974 633 385 248 


It is unfortunate that we know nothing about the long interval between 1931 
and 1948 because it was in that period that the community noticeably began to 
grow. Was it due to the arrival of Chellaram before the war? Or was it 
because of the war 2° 

Normally the Indians have lived in Freetown. Few have ventured up- 
country—far fewer than in the Lebanese community. However, the early 
census data suggest that they spread out into the Protectorate between 1911 and 
1921 but withdrew again in the following decade, for there were two Indians 
in the Protectorate in 1911, 15 (including 5 women) in 1921, and 2 again in 
1931.9 In 1963 there were 195 Indians in the Western Area and only 83 in 
the Provinces.2° 

There is a second source of demographic data in the records of the Republic 
of India. When Sierra Leone became independent in 1961, the High Commis~ 
sion of India in Ghana assumed responsibility for the Indians in Sierra Leone 
and asked them to register with its consular section in Accra. Since the distance 
proved a great problem, a separate Indian consulate was created in Freetown 
in 1975, with the managing director of T. Choithram & Sons as honorary 
consul. According to his records the Indian community numbered about 600 
in October 1977.1 The traders with their families account for roughly two- 
thirds of this number, while the other third consists of teachers and experts of 
international agencies, with their dependents. Since this second group, a 
feature of the post-Independence period, is clearly distinct from the traders, we 
will not be concerned with it in this article. 


Importing 

The principal activity of the Indian traders in Sierra Leone has always been 
importing with subsequent wholesaling and retailing. They probably started 
with ‘oriental wares’, notably Madras kerchiefs. (Since few shipping lines 
8. As Banton was told, p. 99. 
9, Kuczynski, p. 194. 
10. Census Report 1963, Vol. II, pp. 27-8. 
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provided regular services from India to West Africa, intermediate entrepôts 
in Cape Town, Gibraltar, and Las Palmas were necessary for this trade.’*) 
However, the Indian importers soon discovered that supplies from Britain and 
continental Europe had to be added to their assortment, if they wanted to 
succeed; this is shown by the advertisements of 1939, mentioned above. 

In 1956 the Government of Sierra Leone invited Dr Cox-George to prepare 
a report on African participation in trade.ł3 It is fortunate for us that Cox- 
George distinguished three categories of non-Africans, namely Europeans, 
Syrian/Lebanese, and Indians. As a result some accurate data on the Indian 
importers in 1955 can be found in his report. The more significant figures are 
presented in Table 2.14 


TABLE 2 
Imports of Indian importersin 1955, by customs section, in 
pounds and in percentages 





Section £ % 

0 Food 405,861 18-1 
1 Drink 181,841 16:8 
1 Tobacco 138,082 246 
2 Crude materials, mainly 

inedible, except fuels 12,096 78 
3 Mineral fuels, lubricants 

and related materials 96 0-0 
4 Animal and vegetable oils 

and fats , 8,084 12-4 
5 Chemicals 72,118 13-4 
6 Manufactured goods, class. 

chiefly by materials 376,355 74 
7 Machinery and Transport 

equipment 25,346 1-3 
8 Misc. manufactured art. 363,578 20-8 

Total 1,583,457 11-2 


While thejIndian importers with 11-2 per cent were far behind the Europeans 
with 67:1 per cent, they compared favorably with the Lebanese, who had 
19-4 per cent, at least if one remembers that there were ten times as many 
Lebanese in the country as Indians. Cox-George observed: ‘Considering the 
number of concerns involved, the Indian share is not inconsiderable’. It is 
likely that import control, which was administered on a past-performance basis, 
favoured the three pre-war Indian companies in the early 1950s. 

Table 2 shows that almost half of the Indian imports consisted of food, 
drink, and tobacco—products in which they had a fair share of the market. 
They also imported a lot of manufactured goods (sections 6 and 8) but, as the 
customs classification is rather broad, few conclusions can be drawn from this. 
12. Chanrai possessed a branch in Las Palmas in 1925, see Goddard, p. 199. 

13. Report on African Participation in the Commerce of Sierra Leone (Freetown, 1958). 
Later referred to as Cox-George Report. 
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Thére are no recent figures comparable to those of 1955 but our impression is 
that provisions have continued to be the mainstay of Indian enterprise, and here 
they probably had over half of the import market in 1977. In building materials 
and electrical goods (radios, tape recorders, air conditioners, etc.) they also do 
quite well. They further have a significant share of the market for chemicals 
(soap, etc.) and durable household goods (lanterns, thermos flasks, towels, etc.). 
On the other hand they import no cars or lorries and their share in the textile 
market is considerably less than that of the Lebanese. The general rule seems 
to be that Indians prefer goods with a rapid turnover and are only prepared to 
handle slower moving products if the price per piece is not too high. 

Indian importers are well placed to handle manufactured goods from India, 
Hong Kong, Japan, and other Asian countries. Their strong position in 
electrical goods, for example, is largely due to Indian and Japanese agencies. 
However, Asian supplies are small compared with those from Europe, mainly 
because there are fewer sailings from Asia than from Europe. Moreover, 
exchange rates have tended to militate against Asian exporters since 1971. 

At the time of our inquiries in 1977 there were three large Indian importers: 
Chanrai, Chellaram, and Choithram. Their dominant position is generally 
recognized, for they are called ‘the Three Cs’, a term which came into use in 
the late 1960s. They are the only Indian importers to have a telex connection, 
and the only ones to have their own up-country distribution network. They 
are further strong as retailers, with supermarkets and shops in Freetown and a 
few up-country towns. l 

In the 1950s the Three Cs decided to establish wholesale depots up-country 
and bought or rented buildings in Bo, Kenema, Makeni, and Koidu for this 
purpose.’ It was their policy to keep large stocks of merchandise in these 
depots so that they could supply retailers on demand. The managers of these 
depots also used to visit shopkeepers in the villages—Lebanese at first but later 
increasingly Africans—to take orders for merchandise. Success depended very 
much on close contact between the up-country managers and the general 
manager in Freetown and on road transport to replenish up-country stocks, so 
the Three Cs bought their own lorries to ensure quick delivery. This worked 
very well until 1970, when a law was passed excluding foreigners from lorry 
transport. Fortunately for them, however, citizen lorry owners were willing 
to carry merchandise at reasonable rates, so the up-country depots continued 
to be well stocked. We feel that this wholesale distribution system was a 
major factor in the growth of the Three Cs.1” It is interesting to note that 
they adopted a policy which was the exact opposite of that of the United Africa 
Company and most other European companies, which closed their up-country 
16. There were also depots in Blama (Choithram) and Segbwema (Chanrai) but only 
for a few years. 

17. This is confirmed by the comparative decline of Dialdas, which has confined its 


operations to Freetown. They made a brief attempt at expansion in Bo, however, in 
the early 1950s. 
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branches in the 1950s and 1960s. Apparently the Three Cs could opetate 
up-country depots profitably, while the European companies could not. We 
attribute this to the stronger internal organization of Indian enterprise (see 
below). 

There are some 25 small and medium-sized importers who have no branches 
outside Freetown. All of them rely heavily on retailing through their own 
shops, for retailing is not only a way of supplementing their wholesale profits 
but also a way of spreading their risks. The wholesale trade in quick-moving 
products is very competitive and consequently the risk of losses is high; retailing 
is safe by comparison. For an importer who possesses one or more exclusive 
agencies of foreign manufacturers there is another consideration: he has more 
chances to promote sales in Sierra Leone, if he himself retails the product. 

The Indian shops in Freetown can be found in three areas: the central 
business district, where formerly the European companies had their retail 
stores; Kissy Street, where Lebanese shops predominate; and the west end, 
mainly Kroo Town Road. Some importers have shops in all three areas. 
Before World War II the Indian firms had their shops only in the central 
business district. Later, probably in the early 1950s, some Indians moved to 
Kroo Town Road, while the move to Kissy Street dates from the 1960s. The 
largest concentration of Indian shops (some fifteen) can be found along Kroo 
Town Road. Here the shops are kept open till 7 p.m., while nearly everywhere 
else in Freetown the shops close at 5p.m. This attracts extra customers 
(often well-to-do) to this area, for many civil servants do their shopping here 
after leaving their offices. If both husband and wife work-—a common feature 
in Freetown in the 1960s and 1970s—the opportunity to do shopping after five 
is most welcome. 

Some of the Indian importers form part of widespread trading organizations. 
These include Dialdas, Chanrai, Chellaram, and Choithram as well as some 
newcomers like the Allied Trading Co. ‘They have several advantages over the 
other importers. They have closer contacts with manufacturers and their 
credit standing is higher. Moreover, they can usually raise capital from inside 
the group, when it is needed in Sierra Leone. Since India has strict exchange 
control, new capital can be obtained more easily from sister companies in 
England or Hong Kong than from the head offices in India. The importers 
whose operations are confined to Sierra Leone depend for credit on the com- 
mercial banks, manufacturing representatives, or commission agents, when 
their own resources are insufficient. 


Other activities 


Only one Indian firm in Sierra Leone, K. Chellaram & Sons, has ever engaged 
in produce buying. This activity is worth mentioning because it made 
Chellaram more like the European two-way trading companies such as UAC 
and CFAO than any other Indian firm. Their produce operations were 
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interrupted by World War II but resumed afterwards. In 1953 the Sierra 
Leone Produce Marketing Board appointed them as one of their Buying Agents. 
Under this agency they bought palm kernels and groundnuts, mainly in Kambia 
District. The reports of the SLPMB show that they bought about one per cent 
of the total palm kernel purchases of the Board in the years 1953-1956.18 
They never bought cocoa or coffee but were probably responsible for the 
ginger and piassava exports in 1954 and 1955, which Cox-George mentions as 
‘Indian’ exports.1® He concluded: ‘As for the Indian, he virtually takes no 
part in the export business of the economy’.?° Later reports of the SLPMB 
show Chellaram with a somewhat higher share in palm kernel purchases; it 
reached almost three per cent in the 1961/62 season." But the 1960s were a 
period of mixed success and Chellaram finally withdrew from produce buying 
in 1968. 

Another Indian activity is manufacturing. The oldest Indian factory is 
Choithram’s wine and oil bottling factory, which was established in the early 
1950s. It had to compete with a French-owned bottling factory, which was 
taken over in 1962 by G. Shankerdas & Sons, another Indian firm. After 
Sierra Leone became independent in 1961, manufacturing projects strongly 
appealed to businessmen. Indians established some ten new factories, for 
umbrellas, woven and knitted garments, candles, soap, polythene bags, sweets, 
biscuits, and bleach. Three of these factories folded up in the late 1960s and 
some of the others passed through bad spells. Most of the clearly successful 
ventures were sponsored by Indian traders who were well-established in Sierra 
Leone. Examples are NATCO, Choithram’s large and highly successful sweet 
and biscuit factory, which began in 1968, and Chanrai’s smaller factories for 
polythene bags and soap based on the oil of SLPMB’s palm kernel crushing 
mill. Chellaram, however, has nc factories in Sierra Leone. 

One Indian trader, T. Khatumal, turned to the cinema business in 1962. 
He began with Indian films, which proved quite popular in Sierra Leone. 
Soon he was showing films in three cinema halls, in Freetown, Bo, and Lunsar, 
all in rented buildings. But his position was seriously undermined when the 
world-wide Indian company of Globe Amusements Ltd came to Sierra Leone 
in 1966. He had to close down, first in Freetown, and later up-country. 
Since 1973 all Indian participation in the cinema business has been in the hands 
of Globe Amusements who show films in one rented hall in Freetown and 
import and distribute films to other (Lebanese and African) exhibitors. 

To complete this section we must mention one Indian contractor, who 
withdrew around 1970, and the New India Assurance Company, which serves 
all sections of the population and has grown considerably since its arrival in 
Sierra Leone in 1958. 

18. Cox-George, p. 18. 
19. Ibid., p. 12. 
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21. Report of the Sierra Leone Produce Marketing Boards for 1961/62, p. 9. 
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Internal organization : 


One organizational aspect of foreign enterprise in Africa concerns the division 
of labour between expatriates and Africans, or, in numerical terms, the ratio of 
expatriate to African staff. It is our impression that in Sierra Leone this ratio 
is lowest for European, and highest for Lebanese enterprises, with Indians 
coming in between. Retail shops illustrate this: African assistants in Indian 
shops shoulder more responsibilities than in Lebanese shops but fewer than in 
European shops. 

The kingpin of Indian enterprise is the Indian employee. A good example 
is the shop manager. He does not normally serve customers but is in charge 
and supervises. He is an employee (and not the proprietor, as in Lebanese 
shops) but a very alert and devoted employee. We soon noticed that Indian 
shop assistants are equally alert and devoted. So we had to ask ourselves the 
question: why do Indian employees serve their employers so well ? 

There are at least three answers. First, most employees were—and still 
are—recruited on the basis of kinship so that they feel a moral obligation to 
look after the interests of their employer. Secondly, there is a legal contract 
between employer and employee. (Even if they are close relatives such as 
cousins, a contract is used.) These contracts deal with salary and the duration 
of the tour and specify three obligations of the employer: the provision of board 
and lodging, medical attention, and passages at the beginning and the end of 
the tour. These contracts conform to a standard pattern (except for the height 
of the salary) and give the employer a firm hold over his employees. Indeed, 
there is no private organization in Sierra Leone which knows as much discipline 
as the average Indian enterprise. In certain cases the employer has the right 
to dismiss and repatriate an employee before his tour has been completed. 
Such a measure may ruin a man, so that employees have always been afraid of 
dismissal. Thirdly, there is an economic explanation. Each employee expects 
a longhi pothi or bonus at the end of his tour. The amount of the bonus is 
fixed by the employer, giving the employee an incentive to work hard throughout 
his tour. At the same time, some kind of standard for the height of the bonus 
seems to have developed so that the freedom of the employer to fix the bonus 
arbitrarily is severely restricted. For instance, he could not cheat an employee 
by raising his hopes and then paying little or nothing at the end, without creating 
a scandal. Moreover, an employer would be hard put to conceal his true 
feelings about an employee because they see a great deal of each other, off duty 
as well as on. Most employers provide lodgings for their employees in their 
own house and serve them food at their own table. Only the larger firms 
organize a mess for their unmarried employees so that the managers (or directors) 
have more privacy and the employees more freedom in their off-duty hours. 
Some features of this arrangement may have been copied from the pre-war mess 
system of the European trading companies. Only four Indian firms in Sierra 
Leone operate a mess; they are Dialdas and the Three Cs. 
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In the past, employees were young, unmarried men. They were cheap 
because their salary was still low and the employer did not have to pay fares for 
wives and children. But in recent years the number of married employees has 
increased; in many cases an employee has applied for a second tour on condition 
that he can get married and bring his wife out with him. If the employer 
valued the man highly, he would agree, for nowadays employers seem to attach 
more value to experience and continuity than in the past. Of course, the 
employer then has higher costs. He has to provide accommodation for the 
couple (or family) and pay the fares for the wife and perhaps the children. 
Fortunately, however, the cost of the fares compared with other overheads fell 
sharply in the 1960s and 1970s. Furthermore, a married man does a tour of 
four or five years while the standard tour for an unmarried man is two-and-a-half 
or three years. 

Another trend of the 1970s has been that Indian employers now attach more 
significance to education. Chellaram and Chanrai recruit mainly university 
graduates nowadays. Employers who sell electrical goods find technical 
qualifications important too. This has had a diversifying effect on the com- 
munity; skills have begun to replace kinship as a basis for recruitment. 


Success and failure 


Although proof is hard to provide, most observers would agree that the 
Indian traders in Sierra Leone have been quite successful. We attribute their 
success partly to their own abilities and partly to favourable circumstances. In 
connection with the first, we must mention organizational skills (especially in 
the international companies), the determination of former employees to start a 
business of their own and to make it a success, and the loyalty of the Indian 
employees. The Sindhi group, to which—as we shall see below—nearly all 
Indian businessmen in Sierra Leone belong, is generally known for its business 
acumen. We have also formed the impression that, while the Indians kept 
themselves aloof from Africans before World War II, some Indians at least 
began to seek more contacts with them in the 1940s—a trend which has continued. 

Two circumstances have been clearly favourable to Indian enterprise in the 
post-war period. First, there was the growth of the merchandise market, in 
particular during the diamond boom of the 1950s. An expanding market is 
always a boon for traders, though it must be remembered that since 1965 
expansion has been sporadic and uneven. Secondly, international travel 
changed beyond recognition around 1955. While formerly all Indians travelled 
by ship (and had to wait to change ships in Cape Town or the Mediterranean), 
nowadays everybody travels by air. As a result the community in Sierra 
Leone is far less isolated from home. Moreover, air travel is much cheaper for 
the employer. Thus the economic position of the Indian traders in West 
Africa has been strengthened. 

But Indian enterprise is not a story of unqualified success. Quite a number 
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of Indian traders have suffered serious losses in times of recession and several 
have failed or withdrawn—in our estimate about ten since 1965. The decision 
to withdraw from Sierra Leone depends to a certain extent on the amount of 
property a businessman possesses there. We must point out here that Indians 
have invested less in property than Lebanese. This is partly a matter of business 
policy and partly an accident of history, for since December 1961 foreigners 
have not been allowed to buy property in the Western Area. This means that 
though half a dozen older Indian firms own a substantial amount of property 
in Freetown, the new firms rely on rented accommodation. A curious 
circumstance is that most of these rented shops, stores and offices belong to 
Lebanese. 

For many decades, the Indians, being British subjects, had certain privileges 
in British colonies in Africa, which gave them an advantage over, say, the 
Lebanese, but these were reduced in the period of decolonization and dis- 
appeared after Independence. From that time on they have occasionally been 
attacked in the press. Moreover, a series of new laws restricting the economic 
activities of foreigners curtailed their operations during the 1960s."* True, a 
few Indians including T. Choithram were naturalized in the mid-1960s and 
were not affected by the restrictions but this did not protect them from attacks 
in the press. It must be remembered that the Indian traders are particularly 
exposed because they sell a wide range of provisions, so that any price increase 
in their shops is bound to hurt a large number of Freetown consumers. 

Awareness of African hostility was a factor in the establishment of the Indian 
Mercantile Association in 1966. This Association represents the Indian 
traders to the Government in economic matters. It has also become an 
instrument of public relations for the Indian community. For several years it 
has given scholarships to Sierra Leonean students, and in 1970 it put up a 
building in West Freetown to provide shelter for an unofficial market, which 
had been operating there in the open air for some fifteen years,” 


Cultural background 


Nearly the entire Indian trading community in Sierra Leone is Sindhi, that 
is they originate from the Province of Sindh. Its capital Hyderabad lies on the 
banks of the Indus river some 120 miles north of Karachi. 

When Britain gave independence to British India in 1947 and the country 
was divided, the Province of Sindh went to Pakistan. Most of the Sindhis 
were Muslims and remained where they had always lived, but the Hindu 
Sindhis left Pakistan and moved to India. The firms of Dialdas and Chanrai 
moved their head offices from Hyderabad to Bombay, where Chellaram had 
already been established before World War II. The Hindu Sindhis have been 


22. For details, see Van der Laan, pp. 9-11 and 118-124. 
23. At Smythe Street. Daily Mail (Freetown), 20 June 1970. 
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very active in business, in India as well as abroad,”4 and they have overcome the 
setback of Partition. 

The Sindhis seem to have been less reluctant to take their women-folk to 
West Africa since they lost their home area in Pakistan. In the late 1940s a few 
Indian wives came to Sierra Leone, and around 1950 the first Indian children 
were born there. (On this point the Indian and Lebanese communities in 
Sierra Leone differ greatly; while there are many influential second-generation 
Lebanese, there are few second-generation Indians and these are too young to 
run a business). As the number of Indian families increased, parents had to 
think about education. They were generally in favour of sending their children 
to school in Sierra Leone. Since they were familiar with various forms of 
English education they could assess the quality of the local schools and considered 
them acceptable for their children. School friendships have done much to 
integrate Indians in Sierra Leone society. Then, in the late 1960s, young 
Indians also entered the University of Sierra Leone. Some leaders of the 
Indian community fear that their youngsters may become alienated from their 
own culture. In 1977 therefore they started courses for children to learn to 
read and write Sindhi, a language written in Arabic characters. 

The Indian names found in Sierra Leone reveal something of the Indian 
background. Most Indians trade under their own name, either the family 
name or the father’s name. Most family names end in the letters ‘ani’. Given 
names can often be recognized by suffixes like -chand, -das, -mal, and -ram, 
marks of respect, which friends add to the given name when a person grows 
older. If the business name ends with one of these suffixes, it usually means 
that the father’s name is being used. The suffixes—or rather the fact that they 
are sometimes omitted—-can be quite confusing for non-Indians. 

Worship has never been neglected among the Indians. As long ago as the 
early 1950s there was a small Hindu temple in a private house on Waterloo 
Street.27 A few years ago the community decided to build a larger temple 
along Wilkinson Road to the West of Freetown. This was completed in 1977 
and opened by the Prime Minister of Sierra Leone. It seems that the great 
majority of the community attends regularly on Sundays. The social gatherings 
after the service are also popular. The non-Sindhis (a few Sikhs, Gujeratis 
and Punjabis) seem to have no difficulties fitting in with the dominant Sindhi 
community. Indeed, the trading community seems remarkably homogeneous 
and free from serious internal conflict—something which has certainly contrib- 
uted to its economic success. 


24. Quite a number of Sindhis went to Hong Kong. It seems that the bulk of Hong 
Kong exports to Sierra Leone has been handled by Sindhis. Cf. Richard Fry, Bankers 
in West Africa (London, 1976), p. 221. 

25. Banton, p. 99. 
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Meetings 


London 

Barbara Rogers, Consultant to the UN Commissioner for Namibia, ‘Namibia: 
Mediation and Confrontation’, joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth 
Society, 11 January; Guy Arnold, ‘Kenya After Kenyetta’, joint meeting with 
the Africa Centre, 6 February; Charles Njonjo, Attorney-General of Kenya, 
‘Kenya’, joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society and the East 
Africa (Mauritius) Society, 20 February; Dr Stanley Browne, ‘Leprosy in 
Africa’, joint meeting with the Africa Centre, 20 February; Dr Ben Ntim, 
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Ph.D., Deputy Director of Ghana’s Technology Consultancy Centre, Kumasi, 
‘Intermediate Technology: An Example Of Its Application In Ghana’, joint 
meeting with the Africa Centre, 9 March; The Rt. Hon. Francis Pym, M.C., 
M.P., Opposition Spokesman on Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, ‘The 
Commonwealth Today’, 12 March; Mr C. F. Hemming of the Centre for 
Overseas Pest Research, ‘Locusts In Africa’, joint meeting with the Africa 
Centre, 20 March. 


Birmingham 

Professor W. F. Gutteridge, M.B.E., M.A., of University of Aston, ‘The 
Performance of the Military in Politics in Africa’, 26 February; Mr Roger 
Thomas, Lecturer at the University of Ghana, ‘Recent Developments in 
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Bristol 

A. G. Balfour Paul, Former Ambassador in Jordan and Tunisia, and now 
Director General of the Middle East Association, ‘The Maghreb’, 21 February; 
Professor Billy Dudley, ‘Aspects of Nigeria’, University of Bristol, 21 March. 


BOOKS 


Review Article 


ZIMBABWEAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
HISTORIOGRAPHY SINCE 1970 


J. R., PHIMISTER 


IN MANY RESPECTS, 1970 marked a watershed in the historiography of Southern 
Rhodesia/Zimbabwe. It was memorable as a year which saw the publication of 
Terence Ranger’s important and influential account of the colony’s African 
Voice. Ranger’s book, representing the culmination of a series of articles on 
African reaction and resistance to colonialism in East and Central Africa, was a 
mature expression of the Africanist scholarship which then dominated Central 
African studies. But it was also the year which produced Giovanni Arrighi’s 
analysis of the proletarianization of the country’s black peasantry.2 Written 
within a Marxist framework, Arrighi’s contribution at first stood virtually alone, 
particularly as his previous excursion in Rhodesian economic and social history 
had either been ignored or contemptuously relegated to footnotes. However, 
this isolation was short-lived. From the early 1970s a small yet productive 
group of scholars emerged to support, expand and question the perspectives 
opened up by Arrighi. 

This development, which was not unique to Southern Rhodesian historiography, 
had in fact been anticipated by Ranger himself. As far back as 1967 he had 
warned, in a subsequently much-quoted passage, that the Africanist who ‘empha- 
sizes African activity, African adaptation, African choice, African initiative, will 
increasingly find his main adversaries not in the discredited colonial school but 
in the radical pessimists’.4 While Ranger had thus clearly foreseen future trends, 
his warning nonetheless obscured the extent to which African studies were 
dominated by a single historiography. Both in Southern Rhodesia and elsewhere 
in Africa, historical studies were an almost exclusive preserve of a broadly ‘liberal’ 
tradition. Of course this tradition had not been free of internal conflicts. 
Perhaps the most spectacular of these had been the clash between the so-called 


Dr Ian Phimister, who is himself a contributor to the historiography which he examines 
in this review article, is a lecturer in the Department of Economic History of the University 
of Cape Town. 


1. T. O. Ranger, The African Voice in Southern Rhodesia (London, 1970). 

2. G. Arrighi, ‘Labour supplies in historical perspective: a study of the proletarianiza- 
tion of the African peasantry in Rhodesia’, Journal of Development Studies, 6, 1970. 

3. D. J. Murray, The Governmental System in Southern Rhodesia (London, 1970), 
p. xv fn. 1. referred to Arrighi’s The Political Economy of Rhodesia (The Hague, 1967) as 
“an attempt to fit Southern Rhodesia into a crude Marxian straightjacket’. 

4. Ranger (ed.), Emerging Themes of African History (Nairobi, 1968), p. xxi. 

5, ‘Liberal’ is used in this essay in the sense employed by Gareth Stedman Jones in 
his ‘History: the poverty of empiricism’, in R. Blackburn (ed.), Ideology in Social Science 
(London, 1972). 
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‘Eurocentric’ and ‘Africanist’ schools of thought during the 1960s and beyond. 
Although once held to be of great significance, the debate came to be seen by 
some scholars as essentially an academic parallel to the neocolonial replacement 
of white by black bourgeoisies in the real world. In much the same way as this 
replacement was discovered to be inadequate in independent Africa, so Africanist 
interpretations, although marking certain real methodological advances, were 
increasingly found wanting. Such was the wider context of the battle which 
was joined in Southern Rhodesian historiography after 1970, a battle whose local 
dimensions were rendered particularly stark by the fact that Rhodesia’s economic 
history had remained basically unexplored. Where it had been necessary to 
provide an ‘economic background’, Africanists and others had contented them- 
selves in drawing on the accounts of Thompson and Woodruff,’ of Barber® and 
occasionally even the general work of Gann.* Here Africanism, for all its thunder 
and fury in other fields, quite openly revealed its fundamental association and 
compatibility with liberal historiography. 

Significantly enough, the immediate focus of Arrighi’s study was not Africanism 
in particular, but certain of the key assumptions of liberal scholarship as espoused 
in William Barber’s The Economy of British Central Africa. The conceptual 

core of Barber’s book was the theory of dualism—the application to Central 
Africa of W. A. Lewis’ extremely influential model of development theory whereby 
labour was transferred from a low productivity ‘subsistence’ or ‘indigenous’ 
sector to a high productivity ‘capitalist’ or ‘money’ economy. Barber and Lewis, 
argued Arrighi, conceived ‘of the underdevelopment of the African peoples as an 
original state which the development of a capitalist sector gradually eliminates’. 
They saw the development of capitalism as ‘an ultimately beneficial process’, 
spontaneously induced ‘almost exclusively by “market forces” with no or little 
role assigned to open or concealed forms of compulsion’. It was this ‘mystifying 
picture’ which Arrighi was concerned to demolish.?° He demonstrated that in 
the case of Southern Rhodesia, ‘the Lewis-Barber conditions of “unlimited” 
labour did not apply and that, on the contrary, capitalist development in Rhodesia 
began in conditions of “labour scarcity” with relatively high wages which were 
progressively lowered as accumulation proceeded’. As the system evolved, so it 
created a labour surplus, which was contrary both to the expectations of dualism 
theory and Barber’s claim that conditions of ‘quasi-full employment’ existed by 
the 1950s." In brief, not only did Arrighi effectively discredit Barber’s empirical 
evidence but he also advanced a much more convincing explanation of the develop- 
ment of Rhodesia’s political econemy. ‘This explanation, which represented the 
first sustained application of underdevelopment theories to Central Africa, had 
an almost immediate impact. It’s difficult today to adequately describe and 
recapture the sense of excitement experienced by many of those working in Central 
African and related studies when Arrighi’s article had just appeared, especially 
as the conceptual implications of his work were far from being the intellectual 


6. For Africa-wide discussion, see, among others, E. A. Alpers, ‘Re-thinking African 

an ae pistui Ufahamu, 3, 1973; I. Wallerstein, ‘Africa in a capitalist world’, 
ssue, 3, 1973 

7. C. H. Thompson and H. W. Woodruff, Economic Development in Rhodesia and 

Nyasaland (London, 1953). 

8. W. J. Barber, The Economy of British Central Africa (London, 1961). 

9. L. H. Gann, A History of Southern Rhodesia (London, 1965). 

10. Arrighi, ‘Labour supplies’, pp. 199, 227. 

11. This section is taken from D. G. Clarke, ‘The Political Economy of Discrimination 

and Underdevelopment in Rhodesia with special reference to African workers 1940-1973’, 

University of St Andrews, unpub. PhD, 1975, p. 36. 
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commonplaces which they are now for a widening academic circle. Eight years 
ago, though, what is presently recognized and acclaimed as a seminal contribution, 
was fresh and stimulating enough to provoke a surge of studies to explore, confirm 
and criticize Arrighi’s explanations. 

After a gestation period of some two years, articles and, later, books which were 
similarly Marxist-inspired began to be published. Of the half-dozen or so 
researchers working within this paradigm, Duncan Clarke and Charles van Onselen 
rapidly established themselves as the most important. 

From 1972-3 onwards, Clarke published six major articles and four books on 
various aspects of Rhodesian economy and society since the Second World War. 
Most of these were published inside Rhodesia with the deliberate intention of 
being accessible to black workers and union leaders, but this has had the unfortu- 
nate side-effect of limiting their circulation elsewhere. In the period up until 
mid-1975, Clarke wrote about the role and significance of contract workers in the 
process of underdevelopment; about domestic workers; looked somewhat more 
briefly at land inequality and income distribution; at settler ideology and African 
underdevelopment; at the economic and political aspects of the Rhodesian 
franchise; at institutional wage-supply determinants of plantation labour; and 
compiled a bibliographic essay on the economics of undervelopment.¥* Addition- 
ally, he presented a number of seminar papers, probably most important of which 
concerned African trade unions and working class action. Much of this work 
was brought together, often in a substantially revised form, in his PhD thesis 
which was accepted by St Andrew’s University in June 1975. The thesis, entitled 
‘The political economy of discrimination and underdevelopment in Rhodesia with 
special reference to African workers 1940~1973’, was highly critical not simply of 
Barber’s application of dualism to Southern Rhodesia, but also of vital areas of 
Arrighi’s analysis. Instead, Clarke suggested an alternative interpretation based 
on primitive accumulation ‘and the specific forms of labour utilization found in 
Rhodesia in association with particular modes of production existent during the- 
period under review’.** In this manner, Clarke advanced the debate several 
stages beyond Arrighi’s contribution, which in any case he saw as only a partial 
critique of liberal scholarship. 

Like Arrighi, Clarke was severely critical of Barber. He was at pains to 
emphasize that Barber had failed 

to relate settler colonialism to the world economic system as a whole... that 

the ‘traditional’ social forms are not simply unproductive relics of the past, 

but have been necessary and integral to the development, maintenance and 
reproduction of peripheral capitalism. Development has not required the 
total transformation of the peasantry and indigenous structures. Indeed the 
system, through the mediation of the state, continues to support such ‘traditional’ 
structures after re-creating them in the desired form. ‘Traditional’ social 


12. Contract Workers and Underdevelopment in Rhodesia (Gwelo, 1974); Domestic 
Workers in Rhodesia: The Economics of Masters and Servants (Gwelo, 1974); ‘Land 
inequality and income distribution in Rhodesia’, African Studies Review, 18, 1975; 
‘Settler ideology and African underdevelopment in postwar Rhodesia’, Rhodesian Journal 
of Economics, 8, 1974; ‘Economic and political aspects of the Rhodesian franchise~a 
research note’, Journal of Commonwealth Political Studies, 11, 1973; ‘Institutional wage- 
supply determinants of plantation labour in postwar Rhodesia’, Rural Africana, 24, 
1974; ‘The economics of underdevelopment in Rhodesia: an essay on selected biblio- 
graphy’, Current Bibliography on African Affairs, 6, 1973. 

13. ‘The underdevelopment of African trade unions and working-class action in postwar 
Rhodesia’, Oxford workshop, unpub. Sept. 1974, 

14. Clarke, ‘Political Economy of Discrimination and Underdevelopment’, p. iv. 
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formations have not therefore been ‘in transition’ to modernity but, being 
shaped by the global system and settler colonialism, have been made thoroughly 
modern, poor and dependent.*® 
Where Clarke differed from Arrighi, though, was over the crucial conceptualization 
of primitive accumulation. For Clarke, this was a continuing process whereby 
value was/is transferred from non-capitalist modes of production to the capitalist 
sector. By contrast, Arrighi had spoken of “primary accumulation’ at the very 
beginning of capitalist development in Southern Rhodesia, which process he 
defined as one ‘in which non-market mechanisms predominate and through which 
the gap between productivity in the capitalist sector and productivity in the non- 
capitalist sector is widened’.1® He claimed that this process was completed by 
the 1920s and that thereafter market mechanisms predominated in the allocation 
of labour from the non-capitalist to the capitalist sector. Accordingly Arrighi 
conceded the historical relevance of the Lewis model for the twenty-year period 
of the mid-1920s to the mid-1940s.1” This concession has been dismissed by 
Clarke as ‘irrational’ in terms of Arrighi’s own analysis. Contrary to Arrighi’s 
view that the process of primary or primitive accumulation ceased in the mid-1920s, 
it has persisted as the basic form of accumulation right up to the present. Of 
course Arrighi was correct when he identified land alienation, the creation of 
labour reserves and so on as vital initial mechanisms assisting the birth of capitalism, 
but their essence, says Clarke, never came to an end, In their modern form they 
include influx contro] mechanisms and a wide variety of other forms of control 
contained in policies of labour mobilization. Clarke stressed that all of these 
devices, together with those identified by Arrighi, had and have ‘one common 
central effect, viz, the creation and maintenance of a cheap labour system, the 
basis of which was the supply of labour power below the cost of its own reproduc- 
tion, and the objective of which was to provide through the transfer of value for 
the primitive accumulation of capital under conditions of settler colonialism’.'* 
Since the completion of his PhD, which has remained unpublished, Clarke 
has acted as guest editor (and contributor) of several issues of the South African 
Labour Bulletin which were devoted specifically to Zimbabwe,'* and has once again 
worked on a considerable number of topics. Among them has been African mine 
labourers 1940-74 (which was in fact a thesis chapter); the distribution of income 
and wealth; WENELA recruitment in Southern Rhodesia since 1973; and 
agricultural and plantation workers.2° ‘This latter study, published in April 
1977, set the grinding poverty characteristic of the great majority of the country’s 
black farmworkers inside an analysis of the elaborate system of quasi-feudal labour 
relations which minimizes cash expenditure on workers while exacerbating their 
dependence in all sorts of other spheres. Although much of his work has been 


15. Clarke, ‘Political Economy of Discrimination and Underdevelopment’, p. 25. 

16. Arrighi, ‘Labour supplies’, p. 222. 

17. Ibid. Weargued that by the late 1940s the Lewis model had again become irrelevant 
because ‘the structure of the Rhodesian economy had altered radically’. 

18. Clarke, ‘Political Economy of Discrimination and Underdevelopment’, pp. 37-8. 
19. The special Zimbabwean issues of the SALB were those of February 1976 (vol. 2, 
no. 7) and May 1977 (vol. 3, no. 5). The issue of 1975 (vol. 1, no. 9) was also edited by 
Clarke. 

90, ‘African Mine labourers and conditions of labour in the Mining Industry in 
Rhodesia 1940-1974’, Rhodesian Journal of Economics, 9, 1975; The Distribution of 
Income and Wealth in Rhodesia (Gwelo, 1977); ‘Contract Labour from Rhodesia to the 
South African Gold Mines’ (SALDRU working paper no. 6, 1976); Agricultural and 
Plantation Workers in Rhodesia (Gwelo, 1977). 
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influenced by the mode of analysis employed by Samir Amin,*! with the conse- 
quence that Clarke, too, accepts the questionable concept of ‘peripheral capital- 
ism’,®? the fact nonetheless remains that Clarke, almost single-handedly, has 
initiated and expanded interpretation and re-interpretation of post-war Zimbab- 
wean economy and society. 

The second scholar who has emerged to dominate this new historiographical 
school is Charles van Onselen. Like Clarke, van Onselen’s Rhodesian studies 
began appearing from 1973 onwards. In that year he published a paper, which 
has rapidly assumed an almost classic stature, on worker consciousness in black 
miners during the years 1900 to 1920. Whereas previous studies had been 
unanimously of the opinion that consciousness ‘should be assessed largely through 
the presence or absence of associations and organizations which manifestly 
articulate worker interests’, van Onselen suggested that it should be sought in 
‘worker strategy in the context of the overall functioning of the political economy 
and in day-to-day responses in the work situation’,?* Incredibly enough, because 
earlier forays into this field had never been based on a systematic examination of 
black reactions in a particular region or industry, van Onselen was obliged to begin 
from scratch. He explored the mining industry (as the biggest employer and 
most important industry) and in the course of the article constructed the bare 
outlines (later elaborated in his book) on conditions in the compounds and of wage 
levels in Southern Africa. 

In doing this, van Onselen made a number of significant contributions to the 
understanding of Southern Rhodesian history. First, and of major importance, 
his recognition of what he termed the regional economic system embracing all of 
southern Africa provided a most satisfactory context for explanations of the pattern 
of labour migration, while also focussing historical investigation beyond the 
boundaries of the ‘nation state’. Equally important was van Onselen’s implicit 
criticism, through his demonstration of the early origins and development of 
worker consciousness, of Arrighi’s somewhat mistaken formulation of the process 
of proletarianization. Arrighi had asserted that ‘we cannot, strictly speaking, 
refer to the African wage-workers of the 1930s as a proletariat’, and thought that 
the persistence of peasant connections potentially limited the class consciousness 
of migrant workers.*4 This latter notion was rendered untenable by van Onselen’s 
study and in turn this lent valuable empirical credence to theories suggesting that 
partial proletarianization was characteristic of a certain stage of capitalism in the 
periphery. Nor was this all. The article touched tantalizingly on a host of 
other issues; far from desertion being resorted to by workers instead of combination 
van Onselen argued that in many circumstances it was a form of combination; the 
compound system was briefly outlined; and a fascinating parallel was drawn with 
the former system of slave resistance in the American south. Very rarely had a 
more suggestive article on Southern Rhodesian history appeared. In all sorts of 
ways it whetted the appetite for more, and served warning on liberal scholarship. 
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The next installment came in October 1973 when van Onselen took up one 
of the themes mentioned in ‘Worker consciousness’. This was the control and 
discipline of workers through black compound police and ‘boss boys’, a subject 
which he examined in an article on the role of collaborators in the mining industry.** 
Although this too was an imaginative and path-breaking exercise, it was a rather 
less effective piece. It tended to see collaborators in a somewhat one-dimensional 
light and failed to comment on their often ambiguous position. ‘Two other studies 
followed; in 1974 a tightly written analysis of the 1912 Wankie Colliery Strike 
which commented on the ‘colonized personality’ and on compounds as ‘total 
institutions’ ;°° and then in 1975 came van Onselen’s direct broadside against 
liberal historiography. The direction of his attack had been hinted at in the 
introduction to the worker conscicusness study, but in an essay on ‘Black workers 
in Central African industry ’,?? van Onselen broadened his range of fire considerably. 
Works by Gann and Duigan and by J. M. Mackenzie were subjected to sharp 
criticism, as van Onselen emphasized that 

an evolutionary perspective, the notion of ‘race’ to the exclusion of class, the 

concept of the laissez faire economy, and the idea of the backward ‘tribesman’ 

are all singularly inappropriate tools for the study of industry in a colonial 
political economy. Until such time as the historiography and sociology reflect 

a greater understanding of the process of proletarianization, class formation 

and class conflict, the literature will remain one of the most unprofitable sources 

for the student of African labour history.?® 

At the end of 1974, van Onselen‘s PhD thesis had been accepted by St Anthony’s 
College, Oxford, and in May 1976, it was published as Chibaro: African Mine 
Labour in Southern Rhodesia 1900-1933.2" Chibaro has been widely reviewed 
and consequently its contents need no detailed description here; suffice to say 
that over eight carefully linked chapters, van Onselen laid bare the industry’s cost 
structure and its fundamental imperative of cost minimization; the often appalling 
consequences of this imperative fer African workers’ wages and living conditions; 
how, given these remarkably unpleasant conditions, labour was mobilized; how, 
once at the mines, this labour was controlled and disciplined; and how, in the face 
of all this, workers nonetheless fought back. 

Reaction to the publication of Chibaro was largely favourable.” Basil Davidson 
thought that Chibaro told a ‘hair-raising’ story of ‘vital importance’ and com- 
mended it to a wide audience, while Thomas Hodgkin considered it an ‘admirable 
and moving book’. Such criticism as there was tended to fall into two rough 
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categories. The first and more substantial area of criticism concerned the chapters 
on the structure and development of the mining industry and on labour mobiliz- 
ation. Undoubtedly the opening chapter was the weakest and was further marred 
by a number of factual errors. For example, Jameson’s famous telegram 
(‘Wonderful [mining] developments in every district’) was sent before and not 
after the 1893 Ndebele War. Some critics thought that discussion of the forced 
labour system was inadequate and, indeed, that van Onselen had failed to explain 
just how labour had become cheap,*! while another review suggested that the 
formulation used to measure the contribution of Chibaro labour to the total labour 
supply was deficient and that this whole question required more extensive 
treatment.32 Perhaps the differing unease thus expressed about van Onselen’s 
discussion of forced labour could be distilled to question the validity of extending 
the term ‘Chibaro’ to cover the entire black mine labour force, as the book’s title 
suggests. This is not to deny the obviously crucial role played by this ‘most 
exploited group of an exploited working class’, especially during the reconstruction 
era of 1903-1910/12, but an overstatement of that sort arguably gives unintended 
comfort to those seeking to deny or doubt the sustained exploitation endured by 
all black workers.** The second set of criticisms were rarely more than academic 
quibbles. Without exception, reviewers acknowledged van Onselen’s masterful 
and empathetic handling of the chapters on the compound system, social control 
and worker consciousness, and consequently largely confined themselves to 
identifying possible ambiguities in the evidence.*4 


While their pre-eminence was unquestioned, Clarke and van Onselen had not 
been entirely alone in their endeavours. Scholars working within the same broad 
analytical framework included Peter Harris, who wrote on black industrial 
workers ;35 Rob Davies who studied the ‘informal’ sector of the Rhodesian 
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economy; Ken Good on settler colonialism 3? and Richard Mtetwa on the 
precolonial and colonial history of the Duma people.** Among the doctoral 
theses nearing completion were those of Victor Mashingaidze on capitalist 
agriculture and Stephen Thornton on Bulawayo. Only one author, Martin 
Loney, attempted to write an overview of Rhodesia’s colonial political economy.®°® 
The result, though, was a somewhat unhappy and mechanistic application of 
Arrigh’s ideas to a very limited range of source material. 

During these years liberal scholarship had been far from idle and easily the 
greatest number of studies continued to be published within this tradition. 
Ranger’s dominance of the Africanist school was seerningly confirmed with the 
publication of his African Voice in 1970, a book which was supposed to be the 
first in a whole series of ‘voices’ from East, Central and South Africa. It filled 
a number of important gaps and went on daringly to span some of the more 
daunting voids in the existing knowledge of black political and social organizations. 
Admittedly, this second tendency caused one reviewer to wonder ‘at times... 
where the African voice begins and where the off-stage directions of the author 
end’.4® As in much of Ranger’s writing, there was an extremely fertile mix of 
hard fact, analysis and imaginative leaps. Although subsequent research has 
shown the leaps to be wrong almost as often as not, frequently one felt that they 
“deserved” to be correct! 

The African Voice had been partly designed as a successor and companion 
volume to Ranger’s earlier work on the African Risings of 1896—7,41 and it was 
this latter subject which witnessed some of the most important historical advances 
of the 1970s. These advances of the future had been signposted by Roland 
Oliver even as he praised Revolt in Southern Rhodesia as ‘one of the very few, 
very precious books which tell us something about the African reaction to 
European colonization’.42 Oliver observed that while the ‘most interesting part’ 
and the ‘core of Rangers inquiry ... [was] to establish the degree and the methods 
of supra-tribal co-ordination achieved by the Rhodesian revels’, this was also 
‘where his judgements seem the most strained’. A sense of proportion was very 
necessary, concluded Oliver, and he urged us to ‘remember that alongside the 
fathers of the resistance there were the children of the collaboration ...’. 

First of the scholars to take up these areas of investigation was David Beach, 
whose research on the Risings began to uncover a far more complex pattern of 
collaboration and resistance than had‘previously been suspected. By focussing 
on collaboration, Beach substantially modified the picture drawn by Ranger.*? 
Then, in 1972, he was joined by Julian Cobbing who began research on the 
Ndebele. Between them, Beach and Cobbing seem to have completely overturned 
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Rangers postulated organization of the Risings. Far from the Risings having 
been organized and co-ordinated by the Mwari cult, the influence exerted by the 
cult had been peripheral. Indeed, whereas the whole thrust of Ranger’s argument 
had been to show the coming together of the Shona and the Ndebele in the Risings 
as a precursor to modern, mass nationalism, Cobbing at least was of a very different 
opinion. He concluded that, with one brief exception, ‘the problem of scale’ 
was not even temporarily solved by Africans in Rhodesia in 1896-7, nor did they 
make any attempt to do so in the supra-tribal sense that Ranger has suggested... 
[and that] it is above all fallacious to seek in the events of those years a surge of 
Zimbabwean nationalism or proto-nationalism, which was only to develop this 
century’.*4 

But while research since 1970 interprets the organization of the Risings very 
differently, there is still considerable unanimity on their causes. Ranger’s two 
valuable chapters in Revolt on early British South Africa Company rule remain 
essentially unchallenged, although Beach discovered that there was no direct 
correlation between those areas which were subjected to the most intense colonial 
‘pressures’ and those areas which ‘rose’, and Cobbing has pieced together a 
much more detailed account of Company activity in Matabeleland, especially with 
regard to the seizure of Ndebele cattle. What remains to be done, however, is to 
situate and analyse land alienation, cattle theft, levying of taxes and so on in the 
context of the destruction of the ‘natural economics’ of the Shona and Ndebele. 
An exercise of this sort could well prove an invaluable encapsulation of the process 
of destruction/transformation/transition of precapitalist socio-economic formations. 

So far, discussion has been confined to the colonial era of Southern Rhodesia’s 
history, an era which closely overlaps the penetration and growth of capitalism. 
With regard to the region’s procolonial or precapitalist history (which obviously 
are not necessarily the same thing), liberal Africanist historiography reigns supreme. 
Here, the outstanding work is that of Beach whose knowledge of the Shona past 
is unequalled. As previously mentioned, the original focus of Beach’s research 
was the Rising in South-Western Mashonaland, but this study was temporarily 
abandoned in 1972 and a fresh start was made in an overview of the history of 
the Shona over the whole southern Zambezian plateau. During the 1960s the 
study of Shona history had been overshadowed by D. P. Abraham’s articles and 
the alleged impending publication of his history of the Mutapa polity (or ‘empire’ 
as he termed it). But this eminence was rapidly dissipated by his protracted 
silence in the 1970s and his place was taken by Beach, who proceeded to refute 
many of Abraham’s hypotheses. For example, through ‘critical analysis of 
Abraham’s structure of traditions’, Beach was able to revise or at least cast ʻa 
good deal of doubt’ on large segments of early Shona history: ‘The fourteenth 
century history of the “nuclear Shona” appears to be an adaptation of the traditions 
of the seventeenth-century Rozvi as preserved in the Ruscape district, the [Mutapa 
polity’s] direct link with Zimbabwe is shown to be thinly based, and much of the 
detail of the reigns of Mutota and Matope is seen to be part of a common pool of 
myth found in the northern Shona country’. Painstakingly gathered and 
carefully sifted from oral traditions, Portuguese documents, the accounts of 19th 
century travellers and other sources, the results of Beach’s studies have been 
enormously valuable, particularly in those areas where he has explored the relation- 
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ship of agricultural/herding groups to the physical environment. Much of his 
early published work was restricted to topics peripheral to the main study,** but in 
1977 he published a lengthy account of precolonial Shona economic activities’? 
and finished the final draft of his comprehensive and much-awaited The Shona 
and Zimbabwe, 900~1850. 

As far as Ndebele precolonial history is concerned, the work of one scholar 
has also clearly predominated. Beginning in 1972, Julian Cobbing spent four 
years researching the full spectrum of Ndebele precolonial (and early colonial) 
political social and economic organization. The result was an exciting PhD 
thesis which, among other major accomplishments, destroyed the orthodox picture 
of a highly centralized state based on periodic raids of neighbouring peoples.*® 
Of particular interest is the chapter, an earlier version of which was delivered 
as a seminar paper,*® on the Ndebele economy. ‘This was one of the first attempts 
to apply Marxist categories of analysis to precolonial Central African formations, 
and while the attempt was not entirely successful, it nonetheless suggested impor- 
tant insights into the functioning of a precolonial economic system. 

Apart from this one venture by Cobbing, the precolonial economic history of 
Southern Zambezia has advanced remarkably little from the ‘trade and politics’ 
formulations embodied in Nicola Sutherland-Harris’ work on the Rozvi Mambo.*° 
One area of advance was registered by Stan Mudenge®™ who, in common with a 
number of other liberal scholars writing in the early 1970s, cautioned against 
uncritical application of the maxim, ‘trade comes, states grow’. Mudenge 
convincingly de-emphasized the importance of foreign trade for the power of the 
mambo, and instead stressed the significance of domestic sources of wealth, such 
as cattle herds, for the strength of the Rozvi polity. Precolonial trade also 
received the attention of H. H. Bhila,®* John Mackenzie,** Ngwabi Bhebe,*4 
D. Chanaiwa® and R. E. Gregson,** all of whose articles contained useful infor- 
mation but which remained squarely and unimaginatively liberal Africanist in 
conception, The conceptual poverty of much of this work is especially disap- 
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pointing in view of the availability of Portuguese documents as a source for 
Shona economic and social history from the 16th century onwards. Although the 
geographical and chronological coverage provided by the documents is highly 
uneven, they do offer, in combination with oral traditions, an extraordinarily 
valuable opportunity to reconstruct and trace developments in precolonial economy 
and society over a reasonably lengthy time span. Even Beach, who has collected 
some fascinating material on Shona society in the 16th and 17th centuries, and who 
is familiar with the concepts of French economic anthropologists such as Terray 
and Meillassoux, has so far failed to confront the basic limitations of liberal 
historiography.5” 

Mention of Cobbing’s work highlights and serves to introduce discussion of 
one immediately apparent consequence of the historiographical developments 
traced in this paper. A number of scholars, Cobbing among them, defy easy 
categorization because their historiographical positions have changed, or are in 
the process of changing, although not always consistently or in.one direction. 
Barry Kosmin, for example, tested certain of Arrighi’s hypotheses against the 
case of the Inyoka tobacco industry of the Shangwe people,®* but neither before 
nor after that study did he systematically employ Marxist concepts in his 
wWritings.5° 

However, the process is perhaps best captured in the work of Robin Palmer. 
Palmer, who completed a doctorate on land policy in 1968, was at first unreservedly 
recognized as an extremely able representative of the Africanist ‘school’ developed 
under the tutelage of Eric Stokes in the early 1960s.°° And Palmer’s initial 
publications on the relationship between African settlement and soil types, and on 
war and land in Rhodesia®™ quickly justified the recognition. ‘Thereafter, disillu- 
sionment seems to have grown with the excesses of Africanism and ultimately 
with liberal historiography itself. The introduction to his 1972 comparative 
study of Johnston and Jameson commented that 

we hear a great deal these days about African reactions, initiative and resistance. 

But the picture which tends to emerge is often very one-dimensional, for 

African reactions are all too frequently studied in a vacuum, and very little 

attempt is made to analyse the structure of the colonial societies in which they 

take place or to enquire how such societies actually functioned. The swing 
against colonial history has gone so far that it is often exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain precisely what Africans are reacting against.** 

For the next four years, Palmer’s energies were directed partly towards subjects 
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ine Malawian and Zambian history and partly towards two major books, both of 
which came to fruition in 1977. First to be published was his Land and Racial 
Domination in Rhodesia? which masterfully analyses the intricacies of Southern 
Rhodesian land policy. This analysis is integrated with a lucid exposition of the 
interplay of land policies with the development (or underdevelopment) of white 
and black agriculture, themselves a much neglected topic in the country’s economic 
history. It is a book which more than confirms Ranger’s expectation that the 
thesis, when published, would be a ‘major contribution to modern Rhodesian 
historiography’.*4 But it is also a book which seemingly reflects Palmer’s 
intellectual transition from liberalism towards more demanding perspectives; 
radical concepts mingle, sometimes uneasily, with an older methodology. The 
second book, a collection of essays edited jointly by Palmer and Neil Parsons,®* is 
somewhat more firmly within the dependency tradition. In particular, the 
lengthy introduction (again written jointly with Parsons) draws extensively on 
dependency theories in constructing a useful overview of Southern and Central 
African economic history, while his chapter on Rhodesian agricultural history 
enjoys the strengths and weaknesses of similar material which appeared in Land 
and Racial Domination. 

A further consequence of the historiographical flux characteristic of the 1970s > 
has been the quite significant degree of conceptual confusion evident in many 
studies. Writing with Africa as a whole in mind, A..G. Hopkins on several 
occasions has warned the unwary of the pitfalls awaiting those who mindlessly 
apply dependency theory, never mind Marxist analysis, to African studies.®® 
Clearly, this is a warning which could profitably have been acted upon in a 
number of Southern Rhodesian instances, two examples of which will suffice. 
One study of the impact of World War Two on black labour, written from an 
allegedly radical stance and self-consciously employing a class analysis, nonethe- 
less rarely escaped from the customary concepts and concerns of liberal Africanism. 
To write that ‘Rhodesian Africans since the arrival of the white man have lived 
in the white man’s economy at the margin of existence’,®’ obscures far more than 
it purports to explain. Much the same can be said of the work of H. V. Moyana 
on land and race in Rhodesia. The article, which is really more interesting as a 
reflection of the perceptions of the Zimbabwean intelligensia than as an academic 
exercise, is at once memorable for its feat of not apparently being aware of Palmer’s 
exhaustive land studies. Although Moyana had read Arrighi’s contributions and 
approvingly cited them several times, he soon abandoned any semblance of a 
radical analysis in favour of an embittered attack on Land Apportionment. While 
Moyana was capable of recognising that the ‘policy of land apportionment was 
adopted partly to create an inexhaustible labour reservoir’, such insights were 
not sustained. Instead, he often tended to take settler ideology at its face value, 
and sought explanatory comfort in terms of race relations, race tensions and racial 
insults.®® 
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Two other sub-groups under the liberal umbrella remain to be discussed, the 
African nationalist and Eurocentric ‘schools’.** 

Because of the persistence in Southern Rhodesia of the overt forms of colonia] 
rule and discrimination which had long disappeared almost everywhere else in 
Africa, African nationalist writings, often of the crudest sort, have continued to 
flourish. Although the escalation of the war since 1972 has spawned its own 

expanding radical literature, a similar transformation has been conspicuously 
` lacking in most academic nationalist studies. Indeed, observers are treated to the 
depressing spectacle of Eurocentric and Africanist protagonists, digging over the 
past in barely distinguishable mediocrity. Typical of the genre is Eshmael 
Mlambo’s Rhodesia the Struggle for a Birthright”? which had little fresh to say and 
explained Jess. Tendai Mutunhu, writing of the precolonial Ndebele, conjured 
up a vision of ‘merrie Africa’ likely to strain even the most credulous. Lobengula 
was ‘a great statesman, a dedicated and committed nationalist, a skillful and 
shrewd politician, and a great philosopher. He was an exceptionally intelligent 
man... [whose] personality was majestically imposing, charming and dignified’. 
Not only was he ‘respected, honoured and revered by his people and by Europeans 
who came to know him intimately’, but ‘the Matabele people, under the imagina- 
tive and dynamic leadership of Mzilikazi and King Lobengula, created one of the 
most well-structured and well-organized nations in southern Africa of the nine~ 
teenth century. The nation was characterized by political stability,viability, and 
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peaceful security. Its citizens were happy, contented and secure, and their 
population was increasing in numbers, an indication of permanency and stability’.”* 
Of substantially more value are the two books by Lawrence Vambe, which are 
essentially an autobiographical and romanticized account of Shona incorporation 
into the settler colonial system. Although, as one review has remarked, Vambe’s 
work is permeated by ‘liberal platitudes mingled with self-evident truths’, it does 
offer some fascinating glimpses of disintegrating rural society and of conditions in 
the urban areas.** As distinct from nationalist writings, only one scholar, apart 
from Ranger, has investigated the socio-economic origins of African nationalism. 
Keith Rennie’s subtle analysis of this subject promises, when published, to be a 
definitive contribution.’ 

By far the best known representative of the Eurocentric strand of liberal 
historiography is Lewis Gann, whose defense in the 1960s of settler society was 
even praised by Ranger as ‘subtle and scholarly’.** In the 1970s Gann wrote 
specifically on Rhodesia only once. But academics hardly had time to digest 
Gann’s ruminations on contemporary Rhodesia, before the article was overtaken 
by events. No sooner had Gann recorded that ‘Rhodesian planners no longer 
anticipate serious perils from the guerrillas stationed in Tanzanian or Zambian 
training camps’, than in December 1972 the sustained guerrilla offensive erupted.”® 
This minor embarassment, though, was nothing compared to the attacks which 
Gann has suffered at the hands of Marxist scholars, most notably van Onselen. 
Other studies of interest in this tradition included A. H. Croxton on railways”: 
and John Handford’s avowedly ‘arti-academic’ portrait of the Rhodesian economy 
between 1965 and 1975.77 

In much the same way as Africanism merges into nationalist writings, so at one 
end Eurocentric liberalism slides rapidly into antiquarianism and pioneer eulogies. 
White nationalism has been succoured variously by the publications of the 
Rhodesiana society and by the enterprise of Books of Rhodesia, a publishing 
company which in the late 1960s set up the Rhodesiana Reprint Library Series 
comprising well reproduced classics of pioneer and pre-pioneer days.’* Settler 
fantasies concerning early heroics were satisfied by books on the Mazoe Patrol, on 
Countess Billie (the first white woman to enter the country after the pioneer 
column), on the Column itself, on the history of the British South African Police, 
and so on.?* More modern needs were filled by biographies of Ian Smith?!’ and 
by a flood of pamphlets proclaiming and explaining Rhodesia’s role as the last 
(but one) defender of Christianity and capitalism in Africa." Associated with 
this was the quite marked growth of a quasi-fictional literature on the guerrilla/ 
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terrorist war. Of more than passing interest was the fact that whites, too, 
consciously or otherwise drew on the imagery and memories of the Risings. ®* 

Historiographical surveys, as Hopkins had advised, carry ‘their peculiar 
pitfalls’. The onmipresent risk of tediousness ‘is avoided only at the cost of 
introducing a degree of selectivity that is bound to leave some readers dissatisfied— 
though still awake’. Wakeful readers may have noted that a further pitfall is 
the risk of caricature. This survey of Zimbabwean economic and social studies 
has emphasized that the major historiographical development since 1970 has been 
the burgeoning of a Marxist challenge to liberal Africanism. However, to record 
this development without specifying the somewhat ambiguous nature of the 
Marxist challenge would be ultimately both pointless and misleading. As Peter 
Waterman. has observed of the enormous energy expended by radical theorists in 
‘subverting or destroying’ conventional approaches, there is now ‘considerable 
danger of repetition and sterility. Ifthe horse is dying, does it really need such a 
flogging ?°°* 

In Zimbabwean studies, where the liberal horse, if not in perfect health, is far 
from dead, the first point which needs to be made is that in fact there is no simple 
dichotomy between ‘radical pessimists’ and ‘Africanists’. What has been said 
of Walter Rodney’s work on Africa is equally applicable to, say, van Onselen’s on 
Southern Rhodesia. Both explicitely affirm ‘African capability, will and initiative, 
but in the context of deeply rooted and externally imposed structural constraints’. 33 
Ranger, too, at various times has denied that Africanism in any way implies 
reductionism to one ‘school, or to the study of one subject’, and has stressed 
that ‘inquiry into African “agency” is not the resting point which defines a 
“school”, but the beginning point out of which all sorts of major differences of 
opinion will rise’.®* Africanism has thus served as a bridge of sorts between the 
liberal and Marxist paradigms, and of course scholars of very different persuasions 
have always been quick to draw on the empirical material and sometimes the ideas 
in each others’ work. A prime example here is the use made in African Voice of 
Arrighi’s then draft study of labour supplies in historical perspective. 

But it is precisely the ease with which liberal scholarship has been able to 
come to terms with some Marxist writing that underlines the need to specify 
the contradictory and uneven nature of the radical challenge. The reviewer 
who suggested that ‘there is a sense in which the liberal and Marxist meet in 
van Onselen’s Chibaro, which in many respects is a logical sequel to the work 
that Ranger was doing in the 1960s’, and who proceeded to argue that ‘van 
Onselen’s location within the Marxist tradition intrudes only to the extent of a 
slide in emphasis from the political to the economic’,*? was in fact identifying a 
general malaise which, far from being confined to the work of one scholar, was 
rooted in a qualitatively different forum from shared Africanist perspectives and 
the exchange of ‘facts’. This was the failure of Marxist studies of Zimbabwean 
economy and society to establish themselves securely as a distinct paradigm in 
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the sense recently argued by Foster-Carter.** As pioneers in the field, Arrighi, 
Clarke and van Onselen of necessity were constrained to clear away the existing 
historiographical undergrowth and to initiate construction of materialist interpre- 
tations of Zimbabwean political economy, but in doing so they inevitably risked 
the appearance and occasionally the substance of capture by the very liberal 
problematic they were confronting. And unfortunately this tendency towards 
cooptation has been compounded by those academics who turned to dependency 
theories for inspiration. 

From the same three scholars, though, have come the fundamental and crucial 
insights described in the first section of this essay, which have laid the foundations 
for progressive scholarship. The uncompromizing situation by Arrighi and van 
Onselen of the process of class formation and class struggle at the centre of their 
analyses, together with Clarke’s focus on the articulation of modes of production, 
have been confirmed by Marxist research elsewhere in Africa and the Third 
World as vital areas for further and more intensive analysis. It is advances in 
these fields which have made possible escape from the blind alley of dependency 
theories, and which have begun exploration of the nature of the state, to mention 
only two of the currently more fruitful areas of concern. Not only is their further 
application to the Zimbabwean social formation desperately overdue, but they 
also re-emphasize just where the real starting point lies for resolution of the 
sense of ‘crisis’ identified by Ranger in African studies.*® Instead of searching 
for more rigorous methodologies or in casting about for new and relevant areas 
of research, African studies must reject the antique separation of ‘fact’ and 
‘theory’ in finally recognizing that ‘those who tried to create theory out of facts, 
never understood that it was only theory that could constitute them as facts in 
the first place... [and] that events are only meaningful in terms of a structure 
which will establish them as such’,*° 
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Review Article 


A GREEN REVOLUTION IN AFRICA? 


PAUL RICHARDS 


IF THERE IS to be a Green Revolution in Africa much of the credit (or blame) will 
lie with institutions such as the International Institute of Tropical Africa in 
Ibadan. IITA is a sister institution to the International Rice Research Institute 
in the Philippines which has already had such a marked affect on agriculture in 
South-east Asia and the rice-growing lands of the Third World in general. 
Johannes Lagemann’s study of small-scale farming in eastern Nigeria was carried 
out in association with colleagues from the Farming Systems Program of IITA, 
reflecting their interest in detailed agro-economic studies of actual farm conditions 
in various parts of Africa*. This information is needed to identify the precise 
circumstances under which improved technology can best contribute to the 
solution of agricultural production constraints. Whereas IITA does not carry 
out general extension work, its remit covers the task of assessing performance of 
crop varieties under conditions experienced on the small-holder’s farm. Lage- 
mann’s study, therefore, not only provides information on how Igbo farmers 
work their farms but also evaluation of results achieved with some IITA innova- 
tions current at the time of the field work (1975). There is also a substantial 
appendix assessing the performance of innovations introduced under the auspices 
of the Shell~BP sponsored rural development programme at Uboma. 

It should perhaps be stressed that the book under review represents its author’s 
own academic judgements and not those of the IITA Farming Systems Program. 
Nevertheless, the work is clearly in step with IITA research aims. It is, there- 
fore, a doubly important study; first on its own merits as the most detailed account 
so far of farming systems in the high population density zone of eastern Nigeria 
and second as an example of the strengths and weaknesses of one important type 
of farming systems research upon which prospects for an African Green Revolution 
currently depend. ‘This review aims to elucidate two points: how well the author 
has carried out his task within the limits of the methodology imposed and the 
extent to which this methodology is adequate to the tasks conceived for it in 
broader agricultural development terms. 

Lagemann’s principle concern is with the response of Igbo farming systems to 
increasing population pressure. ‘The familiar but opposed ideas of Malthus and 
Esther Boserup concerning the relationship between food supply and population 
pressure are evaluated against data derived from a survey of c.300 farm families 
in three villages in the high population density zone of eastern Nigeria. The 
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villages were chosen on the basis of similarity in environment and technological 
backgrounds but difference in degree of land shortage. In Okwe near Umuahia 
population pressures are c.250 persons/km/?, high by standards in Africa generally 
but low for southern and central Igboland. Rotational bush fallowing is still 
viable and the modal fallow period is estimated at 6 years. Umuokile, between 
Umuahia and Owerri, has population densities of c.500 persons/km?*, and a modal 
fallow period of 4 years. Owerre-Ebeiri near to Orlu is an area of extreme 
population pressure ( >1,000 persons/km?) where bush fallowing has been reduced 
toaminimum. Fallow periods are no more than a year or two and much emphasis 
is placed on intensively farmed compound land which yields up to ten times as 
much income per hectare as bush fallowed farms. 

Boserup and Malthus are no more than points of initial reference, however, 
for there is little attempt to elaborate on the assumptions involved in either point 
of view and few testable consequences are derived. ‘The study proceeds descrip- 
tively. Lagemann finds Igbo farmers are able to modify their farming systems in 
some measure in response to the stimulus of population pressure, but that this 
potential for adaptation is limited in scale and scope, resulting in a tendency to 
‘involution’ and the establishment of low level equilibria. His conclusion 
(p. 139) that ‘technical solutions are very important prerequisites for a change in 
the farming system but their implementation requires institutions and policies 
which make it attractive to small farmers to increase their production’ is 
unsurprising. 

The merits of this study lie in the quantity and quality of its descriptive data. 
Much time and effort has been invested in precise quantification of inputs and 
outputs to individual farm plots. The bare bones of the process of land-use 
intensification in response to the breakdown of bush fallowing in eastern Nigeria, 
previously described by A. T. Grove, W. B. Morgan and others is now fleshed 
out in a wealth of detail. A useful attempt is made to link study of farm field 
input-output relationships to the household economy as a whole and it is especially 
valuable to have specific figures relating to the contribution made by domestic 
animals, off-farm activities and tasks such as cooking, fetching water and house 
repairing. The tables, graphs and diagrams in the main body of the text are 
supplemented by various appendices which make basic information available in 
less aggregated form. There is little doubt that researchers interested in rural 
Nigeria will be turning to these various figures, tables and appendices for some 
time to come. 

In general the data confirm a picture of transition to low-output permanent 
field cultivation in response to population pressure. There is, however, one 
major doubt which Lagemann himself is aware of (though this caveat only appears 
in the appendix on methodology) and that is that Owerre-Ebeiri, the village with 
highest population density and most modified form of cultivation, is also closer 
than either of the other two settlements to a sizeable urban centre (in this case 
Orlu). The changes credited to population pressure could, therefore, stem from 
greater orientation towards an urban market. ‘This seems to explain the particular 
profitability of many of the compound plots producing yams in Owerre. 

On the debit side of the study a number of gaps and ambiguities are apparent 
which make the wealth of empirical material presented less useful and reliable 
than might have been the case given the time and effort devoted to field survey. 
One serious problem is that extensive reliance is placed on mean values in situations 
where very high coefficients of variation (in excess of 35 per cent) are common 
(CV values in Norman’s Zaria study are generally only of the order of 10 per cent 
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orso). It would appear, therefore, that in Lagemann’s study normally distributed 
data are the exception rather than the rule and it might have been more prudent 
to concentrate on interpretation of median and quartile deviation values. The 
questionnaires also raise a few doubts. Nothing is said about translation. Did 
interviewers work from a standard Igbo translation? Since quite a number of 
questions require a degree of linguistic finesse—e.g. those concerning food taste 
preferences—-was ‘back translation’ used to identify and sort out areas of 
ambiguity? Questionnaire 4 suffers the further disadvantage of several leading 
questions. Presentation of results is inadequate in some instances. Some tables 
are quite difficult to follow and others contain contradictory details, e.g. average 
expenditure per farm on hired labour in Umuokile appears as N10 in Table 30, 
as N20 in Table 39. Labour input data for domestic activities are given in 
histogram form but are not tabulated. Data on farm layout and location are 
notable by their absence. Farm size is discussed but the important distinction 
between compound and bush fallow farm holdings is lost sight of on occasion. 
There is, for example, no set of figures indicating typical size ranges for holdings 
of each type. The relevant information can be inferred from data on output and 
productivities but is an unnecessarily tedious bit of detective work. Finally, 
there is evidence of carelessness and inconsistency in rendering botanical names 
and bibliographical references. Two among many examples are that ‘Telferia’ 
(sic.) and ‘fluted pumpkin’ are listed as separate entries in various tables in the 
appendices, presumably both referring to Telfairia occidentalis but reflecting the 
fact that leaves and seeds are separate items of consumption, and a paper by 
Mansell Prothero is credited to Peter Gould. 


These minor criticisms are offset by the commendable speed with which this 
work has appeared in print. Nevertheless reverting to the general significance 
of this study, it is difficult to avoid the feeling that important opportunities have 
been missed, and that the study has failed to break new ground. It may be that 
this failure is less the author’s fault and more the inherent weakness of the research 
methodology adopted. The ‘three~village’ input-output study has been much 
favoured in Nigeria following the success of pioneer studies by Upton and Norman 
over a decade ago. Such studies only fulfil their undoubted potential where 
there is a concurrent attempt to understand the regional and historical context 
in which changes in farming systems occur. ‘The Igbo farm is not an entity in 
itself, and the farm family is not autonomous and self sufficient. ‘They are both 
integral to a wider set of regional political, social, and economic structures and 
any attempt to understand farm input-output relations by and in themselves 
without taking into account the dynamic forces affecting the mode of production 
in general must, surely, be foredoomed to failure. Lagemann immediately 
raises the vital issue by his choice of title. What, in this context, is ‘traditional’ 
farming? Do we know for certain that the differences now apparent between the 
three villages considered are of recent origin as Lagemann appears to assume, or 
do they reach back into the pre-colonial period? Profound changes were taking 
place in rural economies in many parts of southern Nigeria during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries as a result of penetration by the capitalist mode of 
production. In effect Lagemann’s book is about technological dimensions of the 
more recent stages of this process. Yet he contrives to avoid nearly all the 
literature on this subject, including, for example, recent contributions by Isichei, 
Hopkins, Gavin Williams, Igbozurike and others. ‘This lack of a sense of history 
extends to the point where the detailed account of the Uboma project contrives 
to omit any discussion of the impact of the Nigerian Civil War (1967—70). 
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"The study is equally context-less in regional terms. ‘There is little if any 
discussion of government agricultural policies, regional food price trends, mar- 
keting systems, inter-regional commodity movements or land-use dynamics in 
eastern Nigeria as a whole. Almost the only concession to the fact that Igbo 
‘traditional’ farming operates in a wider spatial context is a population density 
map of Nigeria using 1963 census data. No real effort is made to provide and 
defend a methodology for estimating rural population densities in the absence of 
reliable census data, or to provide estimates of population increase and rates of 
out-migration from the three villages in question. Yet these characteristics are 
vital to any understanding of ‘an analysis of reaction to increasing population 
pressure’, to quote the book’s sub-title. Furthermore surely some note ought to 
have been taken of the complex pattern of dispersed setrlement characteristic of 
the survey area. Precisely what Lagemann means by ‘village’ in this context is 
never satisfactorily explained, but good reasons can be advanced for supposing 
that settlement structures in the Igbo heartland have undergone much recent 
change and that considerable influence on agricultural productivities has been 
exerted as a result. Some reference to R. K. Udo’s work would have been helpful 
in this context. 

Recent developments in the study of African agriculture have tended to 
emphasize the fact that technology cannot exist without a social context. Further- 
more the relationships between technology and mode of production and between 
change in technology and changes in mode of production are complex. These 
are the areas of analysis where, despite other merits, the present study is at its 
weakest and most out of date, and the reason why the author’s concluding advocacy 
of agricultural ‘spare-parts surgery’ has more in common with the fantasy world 
of television’s ‘six million dollar man’ than with serious attempts to initiate a 
dynamic Green Revolution in Africa. 


The Oyo Empire, c.1600—-c.1836. A West African Imperialism in the Era 
of the Atlantic Slave Trade, by Robin Law. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1977. 
354pp. £11-50. 


Dr Robin Law’s study of the Oyo empire prior to its collapse in the 1830s has 
been eagerly awaited for several years, and its appearance fills another gap in our 
knowledge of the complex state systems which dominated so much of West 
Africa in the historic period. The paucity of early literary evidence relating to 
Oyo makes Law’s task a formidable one. Although a small class literate in 
Arabic appears to have existed in imperial Ọyọ, none of their records (if such 
existed) is known to survive. The few references to Oyo in the writings of 
scholars from the more northerly Muslim towns are disappointingly uninformative. 
References to Oyo do indeed become increasingly common in European sources 
from the late 17th century onwards, but as Law remarks, the traders on 
the Slave Coast were almost without exception themselves dependent upon 
inadequate information obtained by hearsay. Only on the eve of Oyo’s collapse, 
when Clapperton and Lander passed through the capital, does the record become 
even moderately satisfactory. Like so many historians of Africa, Law is therefore 
obliged to depend heavily upon orally transmitted material. ‘The testimony that 
Law himself was able to obtain from his informants related principally to the 
institutional structure of imperial Oyo. He was, however, fortunate in having 
available a number of invaluable recensions of tradition made by Yoruba Hterati 
from the late 19th century onwards. It is a relief to find that Law’s attitude 
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towards the use of oral material avoids the almost fetishistic approach currently 
in vogue; ‘it may be,’ he remarks, ‘that too much has sometimes been made of 
the supposed difficulty and novelty of making use of material of this sort.... 
Oral traditions no less than written sources can be subjected to rational] appraisal’ 
(pp. 23-24), With a minimum of fuss Law does indeed put the orally transmitted 
material to use, and its intrinsic worth is reflected in the Jogic and coherence of 
the account of imperial Oyo which is offered us. 

Law places the emergence of imperial Ọyọ firmly in the early 17th century, 
but offers a professedly speculative reconstruction of its earlier history. He is 
reluctant to accept the historicity of the putative links of the early Oyo dynasty 
with Oranyan and Oduduwa of Ile Ife, preferring to give due weight to other 
accounts of links with both Nupe and Borgu. The first event in Oyo history to 
which Law is willing to assign a reasonably firm date is that of the Nupe incursions 
of the early 16th century, after which Ọyọ ceased for a time to exist as an effective 
political unit. It was into this vacuum that the Bariba of Borgu moved. They 
established themselves in power at a number of centres, and those at Igboho, 
ultimately winning recognition as overlords of Oyo, relocated themselves at Oyo 
Ile. Reconstruction of the Oyo kingdom involved, inter ala, the adoption of 
cavalry for war. This Law sees as one of the necessary conditions of Oyo’s 
imperial expansion in the 17th and 18th centuries. But what were the other 
conditions ? Law is particularly interested in the relationship between the rise 
of the Atlantic slave trade and the expansion of Oyo. He is able to show that the 
main phase of Oyo expansion southwards, under Alafin Ajagbo (mid to late 17th 
century), followed the establishment of contact with European traders under 
Ajagbo’s immediate predecessor, Obalokun. But, unlike the 17th century 
precursors of Asante (Denkyira, Akwamu, etc.) and of Dahomey (Allada, Hueda, 
etc.), the military power of Oyo did not become dependent on the purchase of 
firearms from the Europeans; rather, Law argues, the Oyo obtained manufactured 
goods from the coastal establishments, and these were in turn exchanged in the 
north for the horses essential to the maintenance of a cavalry. Law thus posits a 
link, albeit not the usual one, between growth in the European trade and develop- 
ment of the Oyo military potential. He argues, furthermore, that the revenues 
from trade increased the powers of patronage of the Alafins, and so enabled them 
to strengthen the central authority in relationship to the Qyọ Mesi, the seven 
non-royal title holders who comprised the Alafin’s advisory council. 

There seems no reason to doubt Law’s judgment on these matters. There 
are those who are disinclined to allow that the European trade was a determinant 
of the political development of even those African kingdoms the most heavily 
involved in it; their view appears to rest upon some moral rather than logical 
imperative. Law is clearly not of this persuasion. He does remark that ‘it is 
not, of course, suggested that there was any simple relationship between participa- 
tion in the Atlantic trade (or in long-distance trade generally) and political power’ 
(p. 304). The emphasis, however, must be on the word ‘simple’, for Law is 
prepared to argue ‘that participation in the slave trade acted as a stimulus to local 
trade and manufacture’ (pp. 306-307). ‘The point is one of considerable interest. 
Law specifically tells us that he has found no evidence for Oyo, that competition 
from manufactured produce imported from Europe led to any decline in local 
industry. Indeed, he suggests that the imports may even have stimulated produc- 
tion in Oyo by generally raising consumer demands (p. 228). Certainly such 
was not the case in Asante, with which Law essays a number of comparisons. 
There the effect of the external trade was to stimulate the production of raw 
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materials, notably gold, but to create severe restraints upon local manufacture; 
consumer preferences for cheap imported iron, cloth, spirits and the like greatly 
restricted demand for their home produced counterparts. The difference between 
the two experiences may reflect in part the fact that the volume of European 
imports into Oyo by reason of its distance from the coast, never approximated to 
that into Asante. But it may also be pertinent to note that the competitiveness of 
imported goods strengthened as their prices fell in the 19th century; by the time, 
however, that the effect of the new technologies in Europe was fully felt in West 
Africa, Oyo was in a stage of advanced decline and, unlike Asante, in no position 
to manifest any response. 

In a number of excellent chapters Law reconstructs the character of imperial 
Oyo, ranging over the structure of government, national ideology (“The Heritage 
of Oduduwa’), military organization, and economy. Law argues convincingly that 
imperial expansion went hand in hand with the increasing centralization of power 
most readily apparent in the growth of the royal administrative staff recruited 
largely from slaves. But he also argues that the resultant conflict between the 
Alafin and the Qyo Mesi was never resolved decisively in the former’s favour. 
With the death of Abiodun in 1789 there began that long series of internecine 
struggles and provincial rebellions which culminated in the sack of the Oyo 
capital by Ilorin forces in or about 1832 and the final disintegration of the empire 
over the next few years. A number of factors contributed to the collapse of 
Oyo power. Law suggests that the decline of the export trade in slaves at the 
coast, in the last decade of the 18th century, reduced the Alajfin’s revenues. The 
consequent increase in local taxation created widespread discontent in both 
metropolitan and provincial regions, a situation exacerbated by the <Alafin’s 
inability to procure a sufficient supply of remounts for his cavalry. But Law also 
recognizes that the central part in the struggles taken by Torin reflected the fact 
that there, as nowhere else in the separatist territories, discontent with the central 
authority was powerfully reinforced by an ideology of militant Islam. 

Law disclaims having any conviction that The Qyọ Empire represents ‘a 
definitive interpretation of the subject’. Be that as it may, his study will not 
easily be superseded. It offers a thoughtful and indeed convincing synthesis of 
the extant materials, and, as should any such study, indicates many lines along 
which further investigation might—and no doubt will—proceed. 

Northwestern University Ivor WILKS 


Faith and the Flag: the opening of Africa, by Jeremy Murray-Brown. 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1978. 238pp. Illustrated, index. £6-95. 


Jeremy Murray-Brown, whose life of Kenyatta has been justly praised, has now 
turned to an earlier period of African history to examine the part played by six 
men from Europe or America, ‘each one of whom believed he had a special role 
to play in the continent. What that role was may not have been in every case, 
or consistently in all cases, very clear. But they shared in a conviction that 
God had a purpose for them in their lives, to be revealed in the history of Africa, 
though they might not live to see its fulfilment themselves.’ 

His chosen six are Robert Moffat, Ludwig Krapf, David Livingstone, Henry 
Stanley, Cardinal Lavigerie, and General Gordon. He is concerned with two 
main elements in their lives: the elucidation of their motives and driving force, 
and an assessment of their relation to the growth of European influence, and later 
rule, in Africa. 
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Though he declares that he is not writing an academic study, his wide reading 
in published sources, his consultation of origina] letters from Moffat and Krapf, 
and his examination of Stanley’s diary enable him to succeed in his aim ‘to enter 
into the spirit of their convictions and see history through their eyes’, and he 
writes vividly and lucidly. 

His own view is that the justification for the careers of the six men lay in their 
religious motives, and this leads him to do justice to the missionary effort at the 
expense of other viewpoints. Geographical exploration is derided as a ‘fatuous 
search’, and Livingstone’s last journey would be ‘a farce...if we ignore his 
religious inspiration and think of it only in secular terms.’ ‘To fit Stanley into 
this pattern he has to rely on a considerable over-simplification of his motives in 
deciding to proceed beyond Nyangwe in his trans-continental expedition. His 
comments on Stanley are interesting; he does not accept the largely hostile view 
of many recent writers, and makes the valid point that Stanley and Livingstone had 
more in common in their attitude to Africans than is generally supposed. 

This could well have been more fully developed, and indeed this is a book where 
parts are better than the whole. It opens in leisurely fashion, with a detailed 
account of Moffat occupying the bulk of the first hundred pages. Krapf is given 
a well-merited reappraisal, with stress on his hostility to the Arab slave trade and 
the power of Zanzibar. Mr Murray-Brown, indeed, can find nothing good to say 
of British relations with ‘the tinpot Sultan of Zanzibar and his villainous subjects’ 
or of the ‘vain and dogmatic’ Kirk. 

The account of Livingstone and Stanley, already mentioned, is highly selective 
but has some valuable insights. Cardinal Lavigerie though an interesting and 
significant figure, and General Gordon do not fit very easily into the pattern of 
the earlier material, and by the close of the book we are caught up in an over-hasty 
and somewhat superficial scamper through African history. It is for its individual 
studies, rather than its broad pattern, that this thoughtful book deserves to be read. 

The volume is attractively illustrated and has a useful bibliographical note and 
index. 

Royal Commonwealth Society, London D. H. SIMPSON 


The End of an Era: Africa and the missionary, by Elliott Kendall. SPCK, 
London, 1978. 197pp. £450, paper covers. 


The Rev. Elliott Kendall is a Methodist minister who has worked as a missionary 
in China and Africa, and has been associated with the British Council of Churches 
latterly. He makes it plain that he cannot agree with those who see the sending 
of missionaries to Africa ‘as a mere religious accompaniment for imperial grandeur 
or commercial expansion’. He understands that the churches of the West 
‘would find it exceedingly difficult to contemplate a form of church life in which 
we did not have missionaries prepared to go to the ends of the earth’. Yet he is 
sure that the old era of the missionary in Africa has ended, and he writes to 
persuade the churches of the West to recognize this, and to make a wholly new 
evaluation of the African situation and of their responsibilities towards it. He is 
sympathetic to the call of a number of African church leaders for a moratorium 
on the sending of missionaries, and to African intellectuals who acknowledge that 
missionaries may have done good in the past, but who see their continued presence 
in large numbers in Africa as anachronistic. Mr Kendall suspects that American 
conservative evangelical missions and the British church-going public who support 
missions are likely to be particularly impervious to his message. 
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Although the book is in the main a plea to missions to cut down on personnel, 
and to church-goers to try and understand the new situation, it is more than this. 
It is also a sensitive and well-informed evaluation of the failures and achievements 
of the modern missionary movement in Africa. Mr Kendall is clearly able to 
call on a wide range of material and he illustrates his points by reference to specific 
events and personalities, some well-known, others unfamiliar. A brief historical 
overview is followed by an analysis of the present situation. Statistical material 
is adduced to shew that the numbers of missionaries in Africa is still growing—he 
suggests that there are currently between 20,000 and 30,000 in Africa South of 
the Sahara. He then goes on to analyse the misunderstandings about current 
Christianity in Africa which hold the West to an out-moded and false picture, and 
he discusses the problems in the West which need to be overcome if the churches 
of the West are to adjust to a changed situation. He sees the enormous number 
of missionaries still in Africa as ‘anomalous and . . . inimical to the real progress 
of the gospel’ in Africa, and as sapping the energy of the churches of the West in 
their own homelands. These may seem harsh strictures, but he quotes from 
other church leaders to shew that he is by no means alone in his thinking. It will 
be good if not only missions but also academics—-historians and sociologists who 
are sometimes rather ignorant about missionary thinking—also take note of what 
is being said, and see that missionary opinion is diverse and does not always 
conform to the stereotype of paternalism. 

Mr Kendall might perhaps have pressed his argument even further: when all 
the missionaries were expelled from the Southern Sudan in 1964 the church there 
did not collapse, but grew as never before. Yet even missions which knew this 
and originally thought not to return, have now insisted on doing so. In Uganda 
there has also been a dramatic decline in the number of missionaries since 1972, 
and there too the church is thriving. Yet one fears that in this case also the 
missions are simply biding their time until they can return. Which is to say that 
Mr Kendall’s book urgently needs to be taken to heart and acted on! 

Homerton College, Cambridge M. Loutst Prrovet 


The Imperial Impact: studies in the economic history of Africa and 
India, edited by Clive Dewey and A. G. Hopkins. The Athlone Press, London, 
1978. x+409pp. Glossary, index. £12-50. 


This book comprises eighteen essays on diverse aspects of Indian and African 
economic history, mainly during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
purpose of the collection is to see if a discourse can be established between 
specialists on different regions: in the words of the series editor, the hope is that 
such a discourse will produce ‘...at least a useful exchange of conceptions, 
methods and hypotheses, at best direct cross-region comparisons of process which 
deepen understanding of the economic experience of individual colonial areas’. 
However, the burden of making these comparisons explicit falls heavily on the 
shoulders of Professor Hopkins, whose lucid introduction is written with character- 
istic verve and erudition. Here, the conclusions of the various contributors are 
neatly summarized; here we are shown how work undertaken in one area can be 
related to work going on elsewhere. By contrast, very little effort is expended in 
the essays that follow on comparing one region with another. These are for the 
most part essays written by experts for experts: most contributors are concerned 
with summarizing the findings of recent research in the field, and a fair degree of 
prior knowledge is taken for granted. 
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A diversity of themes is considered, though the editors have arranged these 
under such headings as agricultural development and structure, agrarian unrest, 
and technology and labour. It might come as a disappointment to readers of 
this journal to find that only six of the contributions are concerned with specifically 
African themes; and, if account is taken of substantial variations in the length of 
contributions, the African component shrinks to a mere 25 per cent of the text. 
Of these six essays, five relate to West Africa and just one is concerned with 
Central Africa. Geographical imbalance apart, one is struck by the unevenness 
of quality and the diversity of objective. Some contributions—notably those by 
Dewey on the concession of fiscal autonomy to India and on Indian agricultural 
statistics—stand out as scholarly, well-written pieces which very clearly embody 
an impressive amount of careful research. Others——such as those on African 
handicraft industry and on labour recruitment in Katanga—are much less sub- 
stantial. Some contributors are at great pains to set their particular theme in an 
international context, as in the thought-provoking essay on the slave trade. 
Others confine themselves to localized and sometimes rather obscure themes 
such as the violence of the Moplahs in India. 

Problems of this type are probably inevitable when a collection of essays is 
brought together. More remarkable is the achievement of the editorial introduc- 
tion in demonstrating to the reader—and perhaps to the experts themselves— 
how to integrate seemingly unrelated pieces of research into the broader stream 
of imperial economic history. 

The Queen’s University of Belfast JOHN OTHICK 


Historical Dictionary of Chad, by Samuel Decalo, and Historical Dictionary 
of Mali, by Pascal Imperato. Both published by Scarecrow Press, 1977. 
xxiv-+413pp. ($13-60) and xxxi-+204pp. ($10-00) respectively. 


These two volumes are numbers 11 and 13 in the series of African Historical 
Dictionaries edited by Jon Woronoff. Both follow the same pattern: an editor’s 
foreword, notes on spelling and abbreviations, a chronology, tables and maps, an 
author’s introduction, the dictionary itself, and a bibliography. Despite the 
word Historica] in the titles, the emphasis is mainly modern. For example, 
nearly three-fourths of the Mali Chronology is post-1850, and over three-fourths 
of the Chad one is twentieth century. Somewhat the same balance of emphasis 
obtains also in the two Dictionary sections; by far the longest entry in the Chad 
volume, for instance, is Political Parties, over twelve pages. Other entries 
include geographical and tribal names, individuals (mainly but not exclusively 
contemporary), governmental and economic institutions (much more marked in 
the Chad volume than in the other), and the like. One difficulty with such 
Dictionaries is that, even with the best will in the world, entries are restricted in 
length, and this necessary brevity sometimes gives an unrealistic impression of 
precision. The consequences of the Moroccan invasion of Songhay in 1591, for 
instance, are still the subject of much debate, and it is too sweeping to say that the 
invasion ‘effectively destroyed the Songhay Empire and much of the literate 
civilization of the Western Sudan’; nor were all the dterati, but only a tiny 
proportion, of Timbuktu executed or exiled (Mali, p. 77). Points needing 
further elaboration are sometimes left incomplete: again citing only one passage, 
for the word faki, teacher, the plural fokara is given (Chad, p. 121), whereas this 
plural has more the implication of religious mendicants, while another form, 
fokaha (or better fugaha), is used for scholars. In such wide-ranging surveys, 
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there are bound to be some slips: once more by way of illustration only, cowries 
were widely used as currency in Bornu, and the statement to the contrary (Chad, 
p. 189) is incorrect; and the title Shehu does not derive from the Arabic Sultan 
(Chad, p. 258). The Bibliography in each volume is about a hundred pages; 
for Mali, it is a shade longer than the Dictionary section. In some respects the 
Bibliographies may prove as useful as the Dictionaries; but again there are minor 
slips and omissions—for Ibn Battuta, for example, the French editors are Defremery 
and Sanguinetti, not Deromery and Sangiunetti; and the recent French edition 
of Leo Africanus is omitted, while the ancient English version, reversed but not 
entirely reliable, alone is given (both Mali, p. 123); and so on. 

May I close this brief review with two suggestions, or questions rather, about 
possible improvements? First, would it be practicable to include some cross 
references, from Dictionary items to Bibliography items, so that the reader might 
be directed at once to further sources of information for any particular Dictionary 
entry? And second, is the rather large number of sub-headings within each 
Bibliography really helpful? As it is, there is sometimes difficulty in locating a 
particular item, since one cannot be sure within which category it has been placed. 
Nachtigal’s Sahara und Sudan, for example, appears in Chad under History, but 
not under General Works or Early Exploration (the details of publication are 
incomplete, incidentally, and the English translation is omitted). Perhaps fewer 
sub-headings, with some sort of key indicating which general areas of interest 
each title touches upon, would provide a more manageable and rewarding research 


tool. . 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Londo HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Soldiers and Oil: the political transformation of Nigeria, edited by K. 
Panter-Brick. Frank Cass, 1978. 375pp. £11. 


This book is a very instructive collection of essays written by Nigerian, British 
and American scholars. Prefaced by an introduction by Keith Panter-Brick, the 
collection falls into five parts. The first part, on the Military in Office, contains 
four contributions, by Valerie Bennett and A. Kirk-Greene, H. Bienen with M. 
Fitton, I. Campbell, and M. Dent. The first chapter (and the introduction) deals 
with military rule in general terms, summarizing the achievements and short- 
comings of each successive military regime. ‘The second considers the relationship 
of the soldiers with civil servants and the former political figures, noting that the 
civil servants initially gained greatly in power under the military, but then became 
involved in factional conflict. It also notes the subordinate role played by the 
political figures in the absence of any power base, but there is, in addition, useful 
material on the ‘Leaders of Thought’ and on agbekoya. The third chapter 
examines the army’s attempts to reform itself as an institution, and also provides 
a sympathetic account of the difficulties, political and military, that accumulated 
for General Gowon; the importance of General Danjuma as a key figure is clearly 
set out. The last chapter of this part, a particularly valuable essay, examines 
military government after the “Third Coup’ (July 1975), seeing the leadership of 
General Murtala Mohammed as initiating a sparkling and almost exemplary 
phase of ‘corrective government’, the example of which may be an augury for 
future national leaders. 

The second part contains two chapters, one is a broad-brush treatment of the 
Nigerian political economy by D. Rimmer, in which he suggests that populist 
tendencies among the military led to state intervention, though not always with 
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success; and a highly original chapter by Terisa ‘Turner which examines the 
mechanics of the State’s relationship with the oil industry. ‘Turner advances the 
thesis that one important contributory cause of the Third Coup was a tradition 
of criticism of the professional administration’s arrangements for the oil industry 
and oil marketing which grew up in the Nigerian National Oil Corporation, a 
pattern which Gowon proposed to silence by means of an unacceptable nomination 
for the Corporation’s chairmanship. 

The third part is entitled ‘Federal Reform’. A chapter by Ali Yahaya examines 
the creation of new states which (apart from errors of dating, probably typing, on 
p. 204 which note Gowon’s removal and the procedure for creating new states as 
1976, not 1975) is a useful summary of the events leading to the new nineteen-state 
system. ‘The second chapter in this section, by E. Oyovbaire, very clearly sets 
out the changes in the revenue allocation system, noting the very high proposition 
of the states’ revenues received from the Federal government, and also the care 
with which the latter has retained direct links with local government. 

Local government reform forms the theme of the fourth part—an introduction 
by K. Panter-Brick sets out the principles, A. E. Gboyega and O. Oyediran, and 
A. Aliyu offer contributions from Ibadan and Kaduna perspectives. Interest 
here centres on the tact and skill in preparing the local government reform which 
has retained a place for traditional authorities to contribute to local government, 
but not to dominate it. Other issues, such as the elections and the ‘fading away’ 
of the administration’s divisional officer are also described. 

Panter-Brick’s single final chapter on the Constitutional Drafting Committee 
constitutes the fifth part of the work, an informative account of how the draft 
constitution laid before the 1977-78 Constituent Assembly came to be prepared. 

The book as a whole is of the very greatest value. Despite the numerous 
authors and some slight evidence of haste in compilation the work forms an 
entity. However, the authors have not been able entirely to escape from the 
pitfall of all who attempt to write contemporary history—the danger of being 
overtaken by events. Itis difficult when reading this book, written in the optimism 
engendered by General Murtala Mohammed’s impact on Nigeria, to anticipate 
the Nigeria of the 1978 Budget and the student riots. But as a well-researched 
and analysed description of the Nigerian scene in the first six years of the 1970s 
it will deservedly long remain a standard work. 

Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst ANTHONY CLAYTON 


Conflict and Collaboration: the kingdoms of Western Uganda, 1890-1907, 
by Edward I. Steinhart. Princeton University Press, 1977. 31llpp. £13-80. 


This work concerns itself with the establishment of British rule in the three 
former kingdoms of Western Uganda, i.e. Ankole, Bunyoro and Toro. In the 
first chapter on ‘Nineteenth Century Background’ the area of study is defined 
almost in poetical style and we are introduced to the pre-colonial political systems 
of the three kingdoms and of the dominance of the cattle culture of the ruling 
houses, especially in the case of Ankole. The chapter is rounded off by introducing 
the coming of the Europeans, both ‘explorers’ and missionaries (the Roman 
Catholic White Fathers arrived however in Uganda in 1879 and not in 1877-8). 
Whilst this background is useful particularly to those unfamiliar with this region’s 
history, it contains nothing that is new and perhaps this is not to be wondered at 
considering the enormous attention that scholars have given to Uganda kingdoms 
in the last thirty or so years. 
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The second chapter deals with the activities of Lugard in these kingdoms—his 
‘treaty’-making, recruitment of Sudanese mercenary soldiers and the harassment 
of Kabarega of Bunyoro by this agent of British rule. AlJ these are events which 
are to be found in any book dealing with this period of Uganda history. The 
description of Kasagama of Toro as a ‘usurper’ (p. 57) is misleading since that 
king was directly descended in the male line of the family that had ruled Toro 
kingdom since its foundation. 

Chapter 3 details the conflict between Kabarega’s Bunyoro and British agents 
which conflict led to the full-scale invasion of Bunyoro by Protectorate forces in 
November 1893 and the eventual defeat and flight of Kabarega. We are also 
introduced to the process by which Bunyoro’s chiefs were gradually won over to 
co-operate with the British conquerors. 

In the next chapter problems that were faced in Toro after the restoration of 
Kasagama are described—these mainly being the replacement of Bunyoro chiefs, 
the control of Sudanese mercenaries and the high-handedness of British officials 
(this latter being a factor that was to bedevil Uganda in the early years of colonial 
rule). 

In the fifth chapter the unstable political situation in Ankole is described as is 
also the gradual rise to power of Nuwa Mbaguta. The refusal of the major 
figures of the ruling clan—the Bahinda—to co-operate with the new rulers leads 
inevitably to their eclipse and their replacement by new men of whom Mbaguta 
was the most prominent, 

In the ‘establishment of collaboration’ which is the title of chapter 6 the author 
deals with the establishment of new administrative arrangements and the installa- 
tion of the ‘co-operative’ chiefs in these kingdoms. By a process of going forwards 
and backwards we are often made to go over the same things several times as for 
example on p. 86 we have ‘Unceasing wars and defeat: 1895~1899° and then on 
p. 157 we have ‘Submission of Nyaro chiefs: 1895~1899°, and under both headings 
we meet the same stories and personalities. ‘This curious strategem contributes 
nothing to the value, though a great deal to the volume, of the book. 

The seventh chapter deals with the crises that beset the British in the first 
decade of this century—the murder of a European official in Ankole (1905), 
constitutional adjustments in Toro (1906) and the rebellion of Banyoro chiefs 
against Baganda agents (1907). The final chapter sums up the conclusions of the 
events described in the foregoing chapters. 

The point has been alluded to that there is little that is new or original in this 
book. There are two more very serious criticisms to be made. The first is that 
the book lacks comparative depth. As an example one may refer to the author’s 
description of religious polarization in Toro (p. 115~118) without mentioning that 
this pattern had been copied from Buganda where it had begun some years before. 

Secondly, and in the opinion of this reviewer much more seriously, the author 
has not been candid with us about his sources. To rely on vintage writers like 
Roscoe, Fisher, Oberg etc. and the over-used Secretariat Archives at Entebbe 
without even indicating that these sources have been used by recent writers is a 
dubious exercise. Two examples will illustrate this point. In dealing with the 
murder of Galt (p. 211-224) extensive quotations are taken from the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Report of that event as if the document has been unearthed for 
the first time, while this same document has been made use of by Morris, Gray 
and the present reviewer in works the author lists in his bibliography. Again the 
treatment of ‘Kyanyangire’ rebellion (p. 239-254) without reference to the most 
authoritative account of that rebellion—Uzoigwe’s (1972)—is an unfortunate kind 
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of speciousness, especially as the arguments follow closely on Uzoigwe’s and the 
book which contains Uzoigwe’s chapter on ‘Kyanyangire’ also appears in the 
author’s bibliography. It would have been surely better to acknowledge the use 
of recent writings instead of trying to impress us with obscure references on 
subjects that are common knowledge already. 

University of Zambia S. R. RARUGIRE 


Clan Leaders and Colonial Chiefs in Lango: the political history of an 
East African stateless society, c.1800-1939, by John Tosh. Clarendon Press, 
1978. 293pp. Index and bibliography. £11-50. 


A good deal has been written about the effect on the balance of power in African 
states of their subjection to colonial overlords. There is much less about the 
corresponding process in the ‘stateless’ societies, although they constitute a 
considerable proportion of Africa’s population, notably in Sudan, Uganda and 
Kenya. In recent years historians have taken up this theme, and their latest 
product is this excellent account of the Lango by John Tosh. 

Ethnographic works on the Lango have not been strong on descent-group 
theory, that sine gua non for the analysis of acephalous societies, and Dr Tosh 
must have sorted out that aspect of politics for himself. His oral source consists 
of interviews with over a hundred Langi, some of them former government chiefs 
and others the sons of chiefs, and his documents of Protectorate archives. 

A colonial government requires of its indigenous agents a number of qualities 
not always found together: they must have an elementary understanding of its 
aims, of bureaucratic procedures and (it is hoped) of bureaucratic values, they 
must have enough local influence to secure obedience without the use of force, 
and their influence must extend over a reasonably wide area. In Lango the 
descent-group leaders who competed for domination over other lineages had none 
of these qualities. The Protectorate authorities found a unique answer to this 
problem: let the country be administered by Ganda chiefs who can educate the 
Lango in the arts of government. The Lango experience of Ganda authority, 
particularly Semei Kakunguru’s but also that of his less predatory successors, 
must have contributed much to Milton Obote’s determination to get rid of the 
kings. Few of the Ganda ‘agents’ were in fact high-ranking chiefs, and though 
they may have taught their pupils book-keeping, they did not inculcate any aspect 
of noblesse oblige. 

When the time came for them to be withdrawn, the Lango appointed as chiefs 
were in nearly all cases men of local standing. But their relation with those under 
their authority was altered in several ways. First, they were given powers that 
they had never had before, notably in the right to call up labour both for their 
own. service and for that of the government. Secondly, when a full Ganda-type 
hierarchy was established, a small number of men were promoted high above their 
fellows, and they were able to exercise patronage over appointments at lower 
levels. A further source of power for them was mission education. In imitation 
of the Ganda, the county chiefs maintained bands of young men as servants at 
their headquarters and had the mission catechists instruct them, thus maintaining 
a monopoly over the schooling that was needed by clerks and other local officials. 

Dr Tosh’s story ends in 1934 with the creation of a District Council which 
included non-official members (nominated by the District Commissioner). This 
was the government’s response to widespread discontent, but in his view it was 
not the dissatisfaction of ‘progressives’ with ‘traditional’ authority but a demand 
for a return to the older ‘egalitarian politics of consensus’. 
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I must cavil a little at the stereotyped rebuke to anthropologists for their 
disregard of history. We were right to reject the ‘conjectural history’ of our 
predecessors who invented whole stages of human development. We were 
wrong (but perhaps excusably) to assume that oral testimony was too unreliable 
to be useful. To those of us who specialized on centralized states it was obvious 
from the first that they could not have come into existence in the form in which 
we found them. Anthropologists welcome collaboration with historians, but 
their own first priority is and must be the analysis of what they see in front of 
them. Nevertheless, Dr Tosh has been anticipated in his demonstration of the 
ability of its nominees to hoodwink a colonial government by two anthropologists, 
M. G. Smith on Zaria and Talal Asad on the Kababish. 

London Lucy MAIR 


Rural Rebels: a study of two protest movements in Kenya, by Audrey 
Wipper. OUP, Nairobi, 1977. xiv+363pp. £725. 


This is a broadly comparative study of two popular movements in the old 
Nyanza province of colonial Kenya which were in large part reactions to the local 
impact of the two European Wars. Mumbo, whose members were mainly 
Gusii, was greatly stimulated by the temporary British evacuation of their district 
in the face of German invasionin 1914. Dini ya Msambwa mobilized its following 
among the Bukusu, the most northerly tribe of the Luyia people, at a time when 
wartime inflation, enforcement of agricultural rules and government-sponsored 
white settlement on hitherto empty farms adjoining their tribal reserve all signalled, 
in the 1940s, the onset of the second colonial occupation. The similarities of the 
movements’ contexts were dwarfed therefore by the contrasts of their respective 
colonial ‘times’. Mumbo was rooted in the extreme periphery of the early 
colonial economy among 2 people who had recently experienced crushing defeats 
at British hands; it was in consequence, so it is argued, politically quietist but 
millenarian in hope, and its leaders related to their followers in customary ways. 
Dini ya Msambwa flourished in the province’s most rapidly expanding maize- 
farming area, the area of perhaps most abrasively widening social differentials. 
It was separated by two generations from the era of armed resistance; it was there- 
fore much readier to challenge the colonial regime openly and with violence. 

There is much here which is of great value historically and analytically. The 
studies are uneven because of an unavoidable imbalance in data. One can say 
very little about the earlier movement, Mumbo, with any certainty; there is scanty 
documentary coverage, and it tends to be vitiated by reliance on earlier views 
entered in the district record book; living members are few and none were available 
to Dr Wipper. Not only is Dini ya Msambwa much more extensively reported 
in the colonial archives, Dr Wipper has collected splendidly full oral reminiscences 
from members both continuing and loyal as well as lapsed and bitchy. The oral 
record is itself enhanced by her careful methodology, laid out in a useful appendix. 
From her interview material Dr Wipper has been able to reconstruct a vivid and 
convincing portrait of Msambwa’s leader Elijah Masinde as a folk hero, more 
prankster than social bandit, whose morally charged arrogance inspired a consistent 
set of popular fantasies which reversed, in the Africans’ favour, the petty arbitrari- 
ness and frustrations of the colonial situation. 

The explanatory model used is complex, derived from Neil Smelser, Dr 
Wipper’s research supervisor. It is composed of several levels of intensity. In 
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the background are ‘structurally conducive conditions’, under which rubric Dr 
Wipper challenges one of the standard assumptions of American ‘mass society 
theory’—that it is the uprooted, ‘transitional’ people who flock most readily to 
activist movements. ‘These conditions are then subjected to the ‘multiple strains’ 
of the colonial era, whether political displacement of erstwhile dominant lineages 
(of prime importance in the case of Mumbo), or the more thorough proletarianiza- 
tion of Bukusu labour tenants on white farms. ‘Exacerbating factors’ may then 
give shape and momentum to latent groupings; these share ‘general beliefs’ which 
explain the strains they are experiencing in ways which can be seized on for 
‘mobilization’ by a liberating hero such as Masinde—who may also be assisted 
by the responses of the ‘agents of social control’, particularly if they choose to 
martyr him by a spell in detention. The protest movements which are formed 
in this way are described as combining religious expression and political action, 
offering both instrumental and expressive rewards to their members; they glorify 
the traditions of nineteenth-century Africa (more or less selectively remembered) 
while yearning for the material standards of twentieth-century Europe; they 
oscillate between activist and quietist moods; they can at one time resist, at 
another time domesticate externally imposed change. 

The model used, and the complexity of character rightly insisted upon, ought to 
have led to a firm hold on chronology in the detailed exposition. One of two 
weaknesses of the book is that, for all the chronological appendix on Msambwa 
and a brief periodization of Mumbo’s changing characteristics (p. 84) it is very 
difficult to get a clear idea of how the movements did in fact develop in time. 
Symptomatic is the failure to date, in the text, most of the contemporary observa- 
tions by district commissioners: one has to turn to the end-of-chapter footnotes 
to judge whether differing views are attributable to different prejudices in the 
observer or to changes in the movement observed. Nor are the movements very 
firmly placed upon their social foundations. In the case of Mumbo, Dr Wipper 
devotes insufficient attention to the problem of how a creed originating among 
the Luo should apparently strike its deepest roots among their neighbours, the 
Gusii: a matter discussed in an article to which Dr Wipper pays too little heed, 
by Ogot and Ochieng’, in the former’s collection War and Society in Africa (Cass, 
1972). As for Dini ya Msambwa, Dr Wipper does not, in her general background 
discussion, distinguish the Bukusu sufficiently sharply from other Luyia tribes. 
Nor, when she comes to economic conditions, does she seek further detail on 
landholding than the locational aggregates provided in an agricultural department 
survey of 1946. From these it could be concluded that there was no population 
pressure among the Bukusu which might explain political distress. But the 
Agricultural Sample Census of 1960 and U.S.A.LD. Survey of 1962 (and we 
know from other sources that Bukusu landholding patterns altered very little in 
these years) suggest a very different picture. While around 40 per cent of family 
holdings were of 15 acres or more in size and occupied three-quarters of the land 
area, 10 per cent of families in some locations—especially those locations which 
provided the strongest support for Msambwa-~—were landless. This “structurally 
conducive condition’ is not investigated at all. We are left, I am sure, with 
movements which appear to be more self-contained, more abstracted from their 
societies and therefore more monolithic than can possibly have been the case, 
however grateful we remain for the dramatic, first-hand impressions of rural 
disrespect for colonial authority. 


Trinity College, Cambridge JOHN LONSDALE 
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Sanctions: the Case of Rhodesia, by Harry R. Strack. Syracuse University 
Press, 1978. 296pp. $15. 

Britain and The Politics of Rhodesian Independence, by Elaine Windrich. 
Croom Helm, 1978. 283pp. £10-95. 

Rhodesia: ending an era, by Major-General H. P. W. Hutson. Springwood 
Books, London, 1978. 198pp. £5-95. 


These three books provide diverse approaches to the Rhodesian problem. 
Harry Strack examines the international context of sanctions against Rhodesia, 
Elaine Windrich describes the turbulous and unsuccessful attempts to settle the 
dispute by negotiation, and Major-General] Hutson laments the ending of white rule. 

Strack’s well researched, and clearly presented book is especially challenging, 
because while it concentrates on the Rhodesian experience that experience could 
well have implications in the future for South Africa. Strack’s study is wide, 
covering social, communications, labour sanctions, etc., as well as economic 
relations. He sets out to investigate three hypotheses about the effectiveness of 
sanctions. These include the problems of bringing transnational relations under 
control, the diversity of interest involved, and the obvious point that the target 
state will resist sanctions. While Strack is armed with the tools of the scholar, 
he is informed by the belief that most scholars who have studied sanctions have 
been agreed that not only are sanctions ‘an ineffective means to secure policy 
objectives, but may well be dysfunctional or counter productive’. Also he gives 
the clear impression that he does not approve the ‘“politiazation’ of social contact 
including sports, and yet recognizes that the impact of sanctions against such 
contacts can be substantial. 

An obvious dilemma in reaching conclusions about the ‘effectiveness’ of 
sanctions is the lack of clarity in their aims of this employment. Strack clearly 
recognizes this, noting that there can be a variety of purposes behind them, and 
that intentions can change over time and according to the content in which they 
are set. He brings out the importance of the symbolic function, but fails in my 
view to emphasize adequately the domestic context of British policy making. 
Perhaps Strack would regard this as somewhat outside his province, but to 
appreciate British decisions on sanctions full weight has to be given to a situation 
in which Harold Wilson among his principal (but not sole) objectives was trying 
to keep the Labour Party happy and united, and the Tories in disarray. 

Returning to the international scene—for those who see sanctions as an effective 
instrument for achieving peaceful, precise foreign policy objectives there is little 
comfort in this book. Strack recalls how at each set of negotiations with the 
British Smith was offered more and more concessions despite the increasing 
sanctions. Strack’s argument is not that sanctions had no adverse effect on 
Rhodesia (they did, creating substantial problems in parts of the economy and 
having a psychological impact), but by themselves they could not change the 
overall political situation. The change came with the Portuguese withdrawal 
from Angola and Mozambique and the expansion of the guerrilla war. The 
Rhodesians were, however, less well able to fight this war because of sanctions. 
Because Strack’s study is so wide ranging it covers many issues which cannot be 
mentioned here, but among them is one of current interest—-the role of non-state 
actors—not only does Strack discuss the role of the multi-national oil companies 
in circumventing oil sanctions (and while he may not have the detail of the 
Bingham report he has the main outline), but he also points out that it has been 
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non governmented organization, such as ‘The Sunday Times’ and the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement which have uncovered breaches of sanctions. 

As noted earlier Strack’s book will be read with South Africa in mind. Of 
course each case is different, and while South Africa is much bigger and richer 
than Rhodesia she will not have friendly neighbours as Rhodesia enjoyed. But 
it is unlikely that in assessing possible future sanctions Strack would move from 
his general conclusions that sanctions may have long term and symbolic significance, 
but that in terms of political achievements they are only marginal policy influences, 
‘best employed in conjunction with other means of influence such as armed force’, 
and that when applied without these other means the most effective sanctions 
were not economic, but political, such as withdrawal of recognition. 

Elaine Windrich has written a thorough and careful book outlining relations 
between Britain and Rhodesia from UDI to 1977. It is of course a story of 
failure for both sides—the British incapable or unwilling to impose a solution, 
the Rhodesian whites incapable of gaining recognition or of overcoming the 
challenge of African aspirations. The book records this mutually unsatisfactory 
relationship as it has dragged on year after year, but Windrich’s study would have 
benefited greatly from more analysis and less pedestrian description. 

Major-General Hutson has written a book that in places might have made 
Cecil Rhodes blush. Hutson sees Rhodesia (and probably the world in general) 
much in terms of ‘goodies’ and ‘baddies’, with most people being on the bad 
side—the British Government, and certainly Black Nationalists and International 
Organizations. As the Rhodesian story has been one of dashed hopes and missed 
opportunities I can agree with him that: ‘No British can take any pride at the 
way the era of white rule in Rhodesia is being ended’ (although the reasons for 
the lack of pride might be different), and also with some of his particular criticisms 
of British actions, for example the bungled Geneva Conference following the 
Kissinger breakthrough. But his view of the white Rhodesians is far too generous. 
He should refer to Elaine Windrich to see the limits to which the British Govern- 
ment went in trying to reach an accommodation with Smith. But how could they 
reach agreement with a man who until the internal war forced his hand had no 
intention of agreeing to or implementing the British principles and who could 
admit in 1969 that the new constitution was ‘racial’ and would ‘sound the death 
knell of majority rule in Rhodesia’ (Windrich, p. 153)? One service that Hutson’s 
book does perform is to underline the problem of reaching agreement in Rhodesia. 
He is not himself a Rhodesian, but his book effectively outlines main stream 
Rhodesian Front thinking, thereby emphasizing the problems of ever reaching 
an agreement by negotiating. 

The Open University JAMES BARBER 


Social Systems and Tradition in Southern Africa: essays in honour of 
Eileen Krige, edited by John Argyle and Eleanor Preston-Whyte. OUP, 1978. 
xxi+25lpp. £875. 


Among these essays by colleagues and students of Eileen Krige, themes 
concerning Nguni, and particularly Zulu, culture predominate. Some will be 
primarily of interest to regional specialists, others are of wider theoretical interest, 
and one or two go outside that field altogether. 

The historical essays are those by John Argyle on Dingiswayo, Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi on the early days of his own clan, and Hilda Kuper on Swaziland. 
Among linguists Trevor Cope writes on folk tales and Douglas Mzolo on praise 
songs. 
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Kuper’s contribution might be called a praise~song in the modern idiom. 
Her interpretation of Swazi history has been given before, most recently in the 
official biography of Sobhuza II. The new thread woven into it here is an account 
of the age-regiments in traditional and modern guise. From 1934 Sobhuza 
formed such regiments in the traditional manners; he sent contingents from two 
of them to serve in the Second World War, and reminded them when they came 
home that in Swazi terms they were not ‘ex’ but permanent soldiers. In 1973 
they appeared as a real army with modern equipment, and they are now officially 
called a defence force. Since 1975 their commander-in-chief has been prime 
minister. The legitimacy of the monarchy, Kuper concludes, is ‘protected by its 
own, traditional constitutional defences’. Organized opposition, which is no 
longer allowed, is regarded as ‘tantamount to having in one’s midst a subversive 
and persistent enemy’. We have heard that before. Kuper’s pejorative term 
for dissidents is ‘Western oriented’. 

By an irony of (deliberate ?) juxtaposition Kuper is followed by Absolom 
Vilakazi, who argues against the possibility of an objective social science. In his 
view anthropologists (whom he does not name) take the status quo for granted 
and also believe that Africans dislike all change. In fact, he maintains, Africans 
are bitterly discontented and long for the radical change that would give them the 
‘complete satisfaction of their established needs’. Like others of his school of 
thought, he does not say what kind of change would do this. 

There are family studies by Eleanor Preston-Whyte, Max Marwick and Sabitha 
Jithoo. Preston-Whyte discusses the inadequacy of the term ‘family’ for a unit 
in which one parent is missing (in her context the father). She rejects as ethno- 
centric a definition of family which makes marriage the criterion, but does not 
seem to know of what Evans-Pritchard called ‘the simple natural family’. Few 
anthropologists will be willing to discard the assumption that this is the basic 
unit of human society, and her argument that a mother-child family can be just 
as ‘functional’ is beside the point. But her data are interesting. 

Marwick is also concerned with household composition. He uses ‘extended 
family’ in the sociologists’ sense te mean any group with members additional to 
a couple and their children. His conclusion is that current changes in African 
domestic organization are in line with those normally found in modern industrial 
societies, Jithoo’s study is of Indian families in Durban, belonging to different 
occupational and income groups. Rather than beg questions about joint families, 
she distinguishes simple (elementary) and complex (with additional members) 
families. In her sample of 100 households 60 were simple, 40 complex, but all 
the simple ones had been complex at an earlier stage. The latter may be more or 
less ‘joint’ in every aspect of ‘jointness’—co-residence, commensality and common 
ownership of property. Differences are a matter of resources and opportunities. 
A prosperous joint family goes through a developmental cycle, building up wealth 
by the combined labour of father and sons, and dividing it at his death, when the 
sons may begin again. A poor family may never start. 

John Blacking reports his observations of a ‘game’ played in girls’ schools in 
which girls are expected and constrained to form relationships of ‘mother and 
child’ or ‘husband and wife’. He observes that there are not significant differ- 
ences between Venda and Zulu versions of the game, and ascribes them both to 
a common Black South African culture. Angela Cheater discusses bond friendship 
in a Native Purchase Area in Mashonaland. Weinrich in her study of two such 
areas does not mention this as a basis of co-operation between neighbours; possibly 
it was absent in her cases. Cheater sees it as a way of extending social networks 
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in an ethnically mixed community, but she also notes that it is becoming common 
for bond friends to repudiate the obligation. As usual, it is the prosperous who 
fail to reciprocate. Schapera has dusted over and supplemented a forty-year-old 
collection of data on the procreation theories of the Kgatla. 

There remains the essays on religion, by Hammond-Tooke, who makes a gocd 
case for describing ancestor cults as ‘worship’, and Monica Wilson, who asks 
why twin rituals are becoming obsolete, and links the question with an enquiry 
into the symbolism of twins. 

London Lucy Mair 
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THE SUDAN: DOMESTIC POLITICS AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS UNDER NIMIERY 


Dunstan M. WAI 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE Sudan and the international community since Gaafar 
Mohammed el Nimiery and his military colleagues assumed power in 1969 can 
be divided into two phases, First is the short-lived era of ‘rhetorical radicalism’ 
preceding the abortive July 1971 coup—a period characterized by an ideological 
attachment to the nebulous concept of ‘Arab socialism’ and a flirtation with the 
Soviet Union and East European states. Second is the post July 1971 and still 
prevailing period of ‘neo-conservatism’ or so-called ‘pragmatic’ orientation 
which has been distinguished by a pro-western inclination punctuated by 
flexibility, and yet not entirely without adventurism.) 

The continued absence of a substantive internal ideology has discouraged the 
emergence of a well-reasoned foreign policy.2, Undoubtedly, the Sudan under 
Nimiery has stated its positions on international issues from the perspective of 
its presumed ‘national self interest’. By eschewing ideological commitments, 
the Nimiery regime has kept aid flowing from diverse foreign sources. How- 
ever, the interplay of political forces on the domestic level has hindered progress 
toward achievement of a relevant development ideology. The efforts aimed at 
defining a programme of governmental actions premised on certain agreed 
precepts remain far from success. More often than not, the country’s foreign 
policy pronouncements have reflected: (a) President Nimiery’s personal prefer- 
ences which are influenced and punctuated by the array of shifting ideological 
fortunes of the administering elites at the ministerial level; (b) assessment of 
what can be domestically supported; (c) objective outcome of Sudan’s national 
priorities and (d) external constraints. Domestic pressures and conflicting 
priorities have hitherto produced a zigzag in Sudan’s foreign policy.? It will 
therefore be in order to examine briefly the Sudan’s domestic structure, for 
it is in the context of understanding its internal politics that we will discuss its 
relations with the international community.* 

The author is an Oxford graduate who studied for a Ph.D. in political economy and 
international relations at Harvard where he also taught for 2 y2ars before becoming a 


Rockefeller research fellow in New York. He was born in the Southern Sudan and 
spent 8 years in East Africa before going to Oxford. 


1. Although we have divided the Sudan’s foreign policy oriertation into two phases, 
there were short periods of vacillation with regard to clear identification with any ideo- 
logical camp. 

2. Itis assumed here that possession of a concrete ideology helps a country to formulate 
and articulate a coherent foreign policy. 

3. Iam indebted to Professor Ibrahim Abu-Lughod for his comments and suggestions 
on an earlier draft of this paper. He helped sharpen my analysis of the impact of con- 
flicting domestic priorities on the Sudan’s foreign policy. 

4. For note 4, see next page. 
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Domestic Structure 


There are at least seven dominant features of the Sudan’s domestic setting. 

First, the Sudan is the largest territorial unit in the continent of Africa, cover- 
ing a total area of approximately one million square miles. Within this huge 
area, there are extreme variations in climate, soil vegetation, as well as in ways of 
life. Aside from the complex ecological contrasts, it lacks an integrated trans- 
portation and communication network, making travel difficult and thereby com- 
pounding problems of governmental penetration. It borders on 8 countries: 
Egypt in the north; the Arab Republic of Libya, Chad, and the Central African 
Empire in the west; Zaire, Uganda and Kenya in the south; and Ethiopia in the 
east. 

Second, the Afro-Arab schism is a fundamental cleavage that besets the Sudan. 
This sharp cleavage must not be equated with the issue of ethnicism that is 
prevalent in other African countries. For, although many states of Africa are 
struggling with the problem of national integration, few have the pronounced 
differences of race, culture, religion or values, which have been reinforced by 
differences in economic and social conditions and by such naked, political force 
as exists in the Sudan.’ 

Third, the Sudan has limited economic resources—its agricultural potential is 
enormous but it lacks the capital to develop it without outside assistance which 
has not been flowing regularly. Its economic policies have not reflected the felt 
needs and the problems of the mass of the population, and consequently the 
country suffers from uneven development. Income inequalities are large and 
have consistently reinforced social stratification patterns.® 

Fourth, the Sudan has not had a constitution for the greater period of its two 
decades of independence. The issue of what type of a political system the 
country should have has been a contentious one among the elites. No viable 
political institutions have hitherto evolved, and political participation remains 
limited and controlled. Freedom of speech and of dissemination of information 
is limited to the only existing political organization, the Sudan Socialist Union 
(SSU). 

Fifth, although there is at present only one legally recognized political party in 
the Sudan, four rival ideological groups can be identified: (1) the Nationalists; 
(2) the Muslim Brothers and Sectarians; (3) the Communists; and (4) the Pan- 
Arabists. The Sudanese Nationalists believe in a secular state, and they profess 
socialism(of a somewhat diffused kind) and favour a policy ot friendship with both 


4, For the importance of domestic politics as a determinant of foreign policy see James 
N. Rosenau, ed., Linkage Politics: Essays on the Convergence of National and International 
Systems (New York 1969); Rosenau, ‘Pre-theories and Theories of Foreign Policy’ in 
R. Barry Farrell, ed., Approaches to Comparative and International Politics (Evanston, 1966); 
and Franklin B. Weinstein, ‘The Uses of Foreign Policy in Indonesia’, World Politics 
Vol. XXIV, No. 3, April 1972. 

5. Ihave written a detailed study of the Afro-Arab dualism in the Sudan in my forth- 
coming book on The Afro-Arab Conflict in the Sudan. 

6, See the background note on the ‘Economy of the Sudan’, World Bank (Washington, 
D.C, 1977), p. 2. 
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the African and the Arab neighbours. The Muslim Brothers and other militant 
sectarians (Ansars and Khatmiyyah) would like to turn the Sudan into a purified 
Islamic state, and they favour close relations with the conservative Arab states. 
For the Muslim Brothers, the non-Muslims in the Sudan must be converted to 
Islamic faith by all conceivable means. ‘The Sectarians believe in an Islamic 
constitution and they would like their respective leaders to rule the country. 
The Communists are split between a pro-Moscow faction and one closer to Arab 
socialists, both basically sharing the same views as the Naticnalists about greater 
cooperation with black Africa. They advocate state control on the ‘heights of 
the economy’. The Pan-Arabists are opposed to an Islamic constitution, and 
argue that theocratic institutions are inadequate to cope with the problems of 
nation~building in the Sudan. They give high priority to the Arab cause and to 
active involvement by the Sudan in the Arab war against Israel. The pro- 
liferation of such ideological groups has contributed to elite instability in the 
quest for political power and influence. 

Sixth, a stumbling block to the effective formulation and implementation of 
both domestic and foreign policies, is the chronically pervasive weakness in the 
entire Sudanese civil service bureaucracy. While most Sudanese civil servants 
are at least adequately educated, their performance level is poor. The problem 
is not simply lack of intellectual motivation, breadth and sharpness. It also 
concerns the manner in which promotions are made. Most promotions are 
based on contacts within the ministries and with the power groups in Khartoum. 
In other words, excellence as such is not sufficient by itself for promotion. The 
Foreign Ministry is not an exception to this rule. 

Seventh, the Sudan has not been blessed with a dynamic leadership as regards 
the crucial issues of nation-building. President Nimiery’s reconciliatory leader- 
ship is contributing to the building of a rather consensual elite group and govern- 
mental structures which do show some response to the problems of the country. 
But he is still far from succeeding in providing a firm and stable leadership. 

The saliency of domestic factors as constraints and facilitators of foreign 
policy requires no emphasis. Suffice to note Henry Kissinger’s prognosis that 
domestic structure at a minimum determines the amount of the total social effort 
which can be devoted to foreign policy, crucially affects the way the actions of 
other states are interpreted, and is decisive finally in the elaboration of positive 
goals.” In the rest of this article we consider the domestic political setting in the 
Sudan, and the temporary dominance of each ideological group as regards the 
type of foreign policy pursued or opposed since the accession to power of 
Gaafar Nimiery. 


Phase One: The first coming 
When Nimiery and his military colleagues in the Free Officers organization 


7. See Henry A. Kissinger, American Foreign Policy (W. W. Norton and Company 
Inc., New York, 1977), Chapter I: i 
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seized power in a bloodless coup in the early hours of 25 May 1969, he gave at 
least 4 reasons for their action.’ First, he accused past civilian governments for 
mishandling the Southern Problem and thereby perpetuating disunity and hatred 
in the country. Second, he contended that the jockeying for power among the 
sectarian leaders and the Muslim Brothers had produced a high incidence of 
political instability which rendered the machinery of the stateimpotent. Third, 
he argued that the decay of politics led to deterioration in the economy, and in 
the view of the progressive elements in the army, continued neglect of the im- 
poverished masses was intolerable. Fourth, he thought the Sudan had lost its 
prestige in the Arab world and in Africa as a result of a foreign policy lacking the 
adequate vigour and realism necessary to deal with the situation in the Third 
World. President Nimiery concluded therefore that the Sudan’s relations with 
the international community ought to be aimed at safeguarding national inde- 
pendence, consolidating territorial unity and enhancing social and economic 
change. These noble goals would constitute, so he argued, the cornerstone of 
his foreign policy. But a pliable political situation at home was a prerequisite 
to the success of such policy aims. 

Now, although the members of che Revolutionary Council were unanimously 
united on the idea of overthrowing the civilian government, they were not in 
complete agreement on a single ideological platform.? They considered them- 
selves radicals, but had affiliations with different ideological schools of thought 
present in Khartoum. The Council of Ministers was also composed of persons 
with diverse ideological persuasions. But prominent among them were mem- 
bers and sympathisers of the Sudan Communist Party (SCP). For, although 
all other political parties were abolished, the SCP functioned openly and its 
leaders were clearly visible in the early years of Nimiery. As advocates of a 
departure from the conservative pclicies of former governments, they tilted the 
orientation of government programmes, pronouncements, and particularly foreign 
policy declarations, leftwards. 

The Soviet Union became a principal source of economic and military aid and 
supplied the Sudan with MIG fighters and SAM-2 ground-to-air missiles to use 
in the war in the Southern Sudan. In the economic arena, the Soviet Union 
extended soft loans totalling over 25 million Sudanese pounds and provided 
technical assistance for development projects. The cotton trade between the 
Sudan and the Soviet Union accounted for a dramatic increase to 15 million 


8. The synthesis here is based on various announcements by President Nimiery and 
Babikier Awadalla in the early weeks of June, 1969. See Sudan News and Al-Ayam issues 
of the period. 

9. For instance, within the then Revolutionary Council, Khalid Hassan Abbas, Mamoun 
Awad Abu Zeid and Babikier Awadalla were closely identified with Pan-Arabism whereas 
Babikier el-Nur and Hashim el-Atta were prominently close to the Sudan Communist 
Party, and Abu Gashim Mohamed Ibrahim was identified with the National Socialists. 
President Nimiery came to power as a Pan-Arabist radical. 

10. The prominent Communists in the Council of Ministers included Ahmed Suleiman, 
Muawia Ibrahim, Joseph Garang, Mahgoub:- Osman and Farouk Abu Issa. 

il. See Peter Bechtold, Politics in the Sudan (Praeger, New York, 1976), p. 318. 
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Sudanese pounds at the end ot 1969. Total trade with Eastern Europe rose to 
one-quarter of Sudan’s exports and 18 per cent of its imports. By the end of 
1970, an estimated 2,000 Soviet and Eastern European tecanical advisers were 
stationed in the Sudan. This period of flirtation with Moscow saw several 
visits by Sudanese ministers to the Soviet Union and dignitaries from the USSR 
flocked to Khartoum to reciprocate the interest shown in a new relationship 
between the Sudan and the Socialist world. 

At the domestic level, Nimiery successfully contained a challenge to his regime 
from the Ansars led by Abdul Rahman el Madi who was shot by government 
forces at the Sudan-Ethiopia border while fleeing the country. For some time 
thereafter, sectarians were silenced. As if to re-emphasize its radical posture, 
the regime’s anti-capitalist rhetoric was given some substance when nationalisa- 
tion and confiscation of foreign and privately owned domestic businesses were 
announced in the spring of 1970. ‘The Government explained that the measures 
showed more than mere resentment against foreign firms, and that they indicated 
the direction in which it was heading: ‘priority for agricultural development; 
Sudanization of company staffs; participation of the workers in economic 
activities and a more effective control of credit activities’ 1 

Thus, in the first two years of the Nimiery regime, foreign policy scorned the 
capitalist world, principally the United States. Diplomatic relations between 
Washington and Khartoum were severed in 1967 following the Arab-Israeli war. 
The Arab Middle East turned its anger for its military humiliation by the 
Israelis on the United States. The Sudan was not an exception in this, and it 
constantly attacked the USA for its unqualified support for Israel. The United 
Kingdom was equally a target for criticism particularly on its stand on the 
Southern African situation, and for its opposition to the nationalization policies 
of the regime. 

President Nimiery’s admiration for and closeness to the late Gamal Abdel 
Nasser seemed to show that his foreign policy was in essence an acho of Cairo. 
After all, his military group modelled itself along the one Nasser led, prior to, and 
in the early years of, the Egyptian Revolution. Most members of the Supreme 
Military Council adored Nasser and felt a certain sense of affinity and mission 
with him. Khartoum’s flirtation with Moscow reinforced the cordial relations 
with Cairo since Nasser too was heavily dependent on the Soviet Union for 
military aid. Pronouncements regarding foreign policies, and regarding 
nationalization of foreign and domestic businesses, were made in a Nasserite style. 

In the same year that Nimiery came to power, a change of regime took place 
in Libya. Colonel Gaddafi overthrew the Libyan monarchy and he and Nimiery 
immediately became friends, as they were both steeped in Nasserite traditions 
and had both worked on Arab unity. Under Nasser’s leadership, Egypt as well 
as Libya and the Sudan, signed the Tripoli Charter!* which set out the aims and 


12, Financial Times, London, 2 July 1970.. l 
13. The Tripoli Charter set out the aims and principles of an Arab Federation of Egypt, 
Libya and the Sudan. 
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principles of an Arab Federation of the three countries. They cooperated on 
Arab and major world issues in regional as well as in international forums. 

As were to be expected, in the infant years of the Nimiery regime (1969-71) 
when it espoused radical rhetoric and seemed inclined to cultivate close relations 
with Moscow, it earned the hostility of the Saudis. Khartoum also accused 
Riyadh of complicity in the Ansar uprising at Aba Island and for giving sanctuary 
to some of the deposed civilian politicians. 

Preoccupation with Arab issues and solidarity unfortunately always mesnt 
neglect of the Sudan’s relations with black Africa. However, President Nimiery’s 
policy of regional autonomy for the Southern Region implicitly assumed co- 
operation with neighbouring countries for its success, Khartoum needed to 
deprive the South of presumed external support and therefore avoided any 
overt confrontation with other African countries (although Sudanese troops 
occasionally violated the territories of Zaire, Uganda and Ethiopia in pursuit of 
the Southern Sudanese Freedom Fighters).1* The Sudan, however, did not 
require much effort to dissuade the black African countries from helping the 
Southern Sudanese. For, adhering as they did to the OAU Charter clause 
which forbids member states to interfere in the internal affairs of sister countries, 
fellow black Africans did not give material support to the Southern Sudanese— 
in contrast with the Arab brethren who continually supplied financial as well as 
military aid to the Northern Sudanese. 

The importance of black Africa, however, gained ground in the Sudanese 
Foreign Ministry: an African Department was created with a director who 
had the rank of an ambassador.!® This was not surprising in view of the fact 
that the Communists and the National Socialists who had an edge over control 
of policy during this period saw the Sudan as an Afro-Arab crossroads and 
advocated an effective dual role for it on African and Arab issues. 

In the summer of 1970, the competitions between the different ideological 
groups in the Supreme Military Council and in the Council of Ministers began 
to surface. The prominence of the Communists in the regime was detested by 
the Pan-Arabists. The latter were gradually gaining influence in the Govern- 
ment at the expense of the former as was subsequently evidenced in the banning 
and exiling of Abdel Khalig Mahgoub, the Communist Party Secretary General 
to Cairo. But there were still many Communist sympathisers in the Govern- 
, ment, and hence Nimiery felt it necessary to explain the expulsion of the Com- 
munist leader: ‘The Communist Party is the most important formation on the 
Sudanese left and several of its members can be found in the government party. 
14. Between 1966 and 1969, the Uganda Government under Obote cooperated with the 
Sudan against the Southern Sudanese guerrillas. Also violations of Ugandan territory 
by Sudanese troops were compensated for with not less than a quarter of a million Uganda 
shillings by the Sudan Government. 

15. Sayed Mohamed Omer Beshir was seconded from the University of Khartoum to 
the Foreign Ministry to head the new Department. As it turned out, the purpose of the 


Department was to monitor activities of Southern Sudanese politicians in neighbouring 
countries and to deprive them of support by the African countries. 
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The authorities maintain that the expulsion of the Communist Party leader does 
not have any anti-Communist character, but was rendered necessary by the 
internal situation’.1® To reassure the leftists, Nimiery accepted economic 
advice from the Communists in his Government to nationalize the ‘heights 
of the economy’. 

As all military regimes in the Arab World do, Nimiery formed a political party, 
the Sudan Socialist Union (SSU), and declared it the only recognized political 
organization inthe country. Before this (in 1970), Nimiery launched a National 
Charter in which he defined the ideological premises and principles of this 
organization. The charter revealed that the philosophical tenets of his regime 
were to be based too on the Egyptian example. Indeed, just as Nasser had 
emphasized a break with capitalism and rejected parliamentary democracy and 
created a political organization (the Arab Socialist Union (ASU)) to ‘educate and 
organize the masses and to safeguard Egypt from capitalist, feudalist and foreign 
elements’, Nimiery, with equal enthusiasm, emphasized his regime’s determin- 
ation to break free from capitalism. He argued that the Sudan under his leader- 
ship, would reject parliamentary democracy as a capitalist method of subjugating 
the people, and would adopt instead ‘scientific socialism’ aimed at transforming 
the poverty of the Sudanese masses into prosperity. His party would, he con- 
tended, none the less foster and protect the democratic ideals and practices, and 
establish social justice. 

However, the competition for influence in the regime between diverse 
ideological groups continued. The Communist Party leader Abdel Khalig 
Mahgoub was returned from Egypt where he had been exiled by the Government 
and put under house arrest in Khartoum. It was explained that the measure 
was taken because Mahgoub had refused to comply with a demand by the 
Revolutionary Council to dissolve his party in order to merge it with a ‘national 
front’ which the regime intended to create (the SSU). In the meantime, Egypt, 
Sudan and Libya announced agreement on an accelerated programme to form a 
federation, an idea which the Sudanese Communists and National Socialists 
fiercely opposed. The Revolutionary Council was divided over the issue, a 
division which became highly visible in November 1970, when three members of 
the Council were sacked and relieved of all government positions.” The Pan- 
Arabists had won for the time being, and the regime became increasingly hostile 
towards communist sympathisers and those suspected of holding anti-Pan-Arab 
views. Subsequently, President Nimiery banned the Sudan Communist Party 
and appealed to the public to ‘destroy the Communist movement’. He thus 
came to regret his earlier decision to permit the Communists, in spite of a general 
ban on political parties, to continue to operate. Henceforth he removed all 
Communists from government and other public offices as well as from the trade 
unions. 


16. Le Monde, Paris, 4 August 1970. ; i 
17. The three members were Lt. Colonel Babikier el-Nur, Major Hashim el-Atta and 
Major Farouk Osman Hamadalla. 
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In the spring of 1971, President Nimiery took his quarrel with the Sudan 
Communist Party to the Soviet Union.1® A joint communique stated that ‘the 
Soviet side expressed its high appraisal of the May 25, 1969 revolution and the 
progressive social reforms in the Sudan. The Soviet side condemned im- 
perialist interference in the South of the Sudan’.!® Nimiery asked Moscow’s 
indulgence (or rather non-intervention) in his political campaign to deprive the 
Sudan Communist Party of the influence it had previously exercised in the 
country. He received a cold reception from the Soviet leaders who were sur- 
prised at his visit and his assumption that he could pursue cordial relations with 
the Soviet Union independent of his quarrels with the Sudan Communist Party 
just as Nasser had done in Egypt. 

A confrontation between the Communists and the regime was imminent. It 
happened in July 1971, when Major Hashim el Atta (one of the three sacked 
members of the Revolutionary Council) staged a successful coup against the 
regime in an impressive three-quarters of an hour military operation. The Com- 
munist Party rallied behind the coup to oust Nimiery. It was, however, a short- 
lived affair: a counter-coup successfully reinstated Nimiery in power. Egypt 
and Libya responded with immediate support for Nimiery and were preparing 
to invade the Sudan had the counter-coup not succeeded. Indeed, Libya went 
beyond the call of duty when it grounded a British plane in which two former 
members of the Supreme Military Council who were going to head the new 
government were passengers.2° The Libyan Government took Lt. Colonel 
Babikier el Nur and Major Farouk Hamadalla off the plane and handed them 
over to Nimiery. 


Phase Two: The second coming 


The events of July 1971 had a tremendous impact on President Nimiery and 
on. the Sudan’s foreign policy. He promptly withdrew the Sudan’s ambassadors 
from Moscow and Eastern Europe. It was alleged that on the second day of 
Major el-Atta’s coup, the Soviet ambassador had paid a courtesy call on him.”* 
This allegation gained credibility and acceptance when the Soviet Union re- 
mained conspicuously silent after the counter-coup and refused to congratulate 
General Nimiery on his return to power. Confrontation with Bulgaria, in turn, 
stemmed from a report in the Egyptian press that Abdel Khalig Mahgoub, an 


18. For details, see Arab Report and Record (London), January-February issues, 1970. 
19. Manchester Guardian, 6 February 1971. 

20. A British airline, BOAC, VC10. carrying Colonel Babikier el-Nur, Chairman- 
designate of the left-wing military junta, and his colleague Major Farouk Osman Hamadalla 
from London to Khartoum was forced to land in Benghazi by Libyan authorities. Mean- 
while, ‘a Lonrho jet (the Mystere) flew to Yugoslavia to pick up Defence Minister Hassan 
Khalid Abbas and rushed him to Cairo and then to Tripoli where he made a broadcast 
over Libyan Radio ordering an armed force loyal to General Nimiery to advance to 
Khartoum’. See Suzanne Cronje, Margaret Ling and Gillian Cronje; The Lonrho 
Connections—A Multinational and Its Politics in Africa (Bellwether Books, London, 1976), 
p. 180. Also see Sunday Times (London), 31 July 1971. 

21. For details, see Colin Legum’s report and analysis of the coup and the counter-coup 
in Observer (London), 31 July 1971. 
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alleged mastermind of the coup, had been given refuge in the Bulgarian embassy 
in Khartoum following his escape from detention (in late Jure 1971). It seems, 
however, that the immediate cause for the rupture in Sudanese relations with 
Eastern Europe was the sustained campaign of anti-Sudanese propaganda con- 
ducted by the Soviet and East European press following the counter-coup and 
the execution of 14 Communists.2* On July 30 President Nimiery gave the 
Soviet Union 48 hours’ notice to call off its attacks against his regime. When 
vitriolic denunciations against the Sudan continued in the Soviet press, the 
Soviet consul and Bulgarian ambassador were declared ‘persona non grata’. 

Soviet-Sudanese relations deteriorated further when the Sudanese Communist 
leader Abdel Khalig Mahgoub, Shai Ahmed Ash-Shaykh (a vice-president of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and a Lenin Peace Prize winner) and Joseph 
Garang—all three orthodox Communists—-were hanged for their alleged role in 
the el-Atta coup and in the three days of his reign of power. The official Soviet 
reaction to the purges and executions in Khartoum was quick and critical: the 
news agency TASS accused the Nimiery regime of an hysterical anti-Communist 
campaign and of murdering innocent patriots. Communist leaders in Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany uniformly denounced the 
‘reign of terror’ in the Sudan and condemned Nimiery’s regime as ‘lawless and 
arbitrary’.*8 

President Nimiery’s brief loss of power meant a thorough re-evaluation of his 
policies both at home and with other countries. In Khartoum, he launched a 
purge against Communist sympathizers and suspected radicals both in the civil 
service and in the political offices: the Pan-Arabists and the National Socialists 
emerged as the beneficiaries of the downfall of the Communists. A long- 
established critic of the Soviet Union, Dr Mansour Khalid, was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs.” He immediately embarked on a campaign 
against the Soviet Union and softened the Sudan’s criticism of the West. In 
domestic affairs, Nimiery put Messrs. Abel Alier and the late Gaafar Bakhit in 
charge of the Ministries of Southern Affairs and Local Government respectively. 
Pursuit of peace in the South was intensified as military victory against the 
Southerners was now ruled out. 

The Pan-Arabists identified themselves fully with the swift train of events 
which successfully brought Nimiery back to power, and it looked as though the 
Tripoli Charter would be implemented. However, sooner than expected, 
stresses and strains emerged in Khartoum-Tripoli relations: Nimiery refused to 
subscribe to the Libyan timetable for merger and opted out of the scheme. 
Reordering priorities in Sudanese policies led Nimiery to concentrate on domestic 


22. Washington Post (USA), 30 July 1971. 

23. Soviet News Agency Tass, cited in New York Times (USA), 30 July 1971. Also 
see Arab Report and Record, July-August 1971. 

24. Dr Mansour Khalid was appointed by President Nimiery in 1969 as Minister of 
Youth and Social Services, but was dropped from the Council of Ministers as a result of 
pressure from the Communists who could not stand him at all. He was then appointed 
Ambassador to the United Nations before becoming Foreign Minister. 
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affairs, particularly in connection with ending the Southern civil war. More- 
over, the Southern Sudanese were vehemently opposed to Khartoum’s excessive 
Arab orientation and would not agree to a federation in which the Sudan would 
identify institutionally with the Arab neighbours. Gaddafi, on the other hand, 
was infuriated with Nimiery’s peace agreement with the Southern Sudanese for 
he thought such a move would eventually weaken the Sudan which he expected 
to serve as the bridgehead for Arabism in Africa. Relations between Nimiery 
and Gaddafi deteriorated to such a low level that the latter was soon accused by 
the former of sponsoring two abortive coups in Khartoum. 

The abandonment of the policy of an Arab Federation with Libya and Egypt, 
and the conclusion of peace with the Southern Region infuriated the Pan- 
Arabists and led to the subsequent resignations of Vice-President Babikier 
Awadalla and Khalid Hassan Abktas, and of the Secretary~General of the SSU, 
Mamoun Awad Abu Zeid. All three of them went into self-exile in Cairo. The 
National Socialists gained ascendancy in the Sudan and they encouraged the 
renewal of diplomatic relations with the United States. Numiery also realized 
that internal peace at home required a change in policy abroad. Those external 
powers which had supported the North in the war effort against the South were 
critical of the peace agreement and were not ready to help in the resettlement and 
rehabilitation of refugees. But since Nimiery invested much political capital in 
the peace, and as he was deeply aware of the fact that the Sudan needed enormous 
aid in millions of dollars to make the tenuous peace settlement work, he un- 
hesitatingly turned instead to those countries which were willing to render some 
help in any acceptable form. 

Many charitable organizations in the United States offered to participate in 
reconstruction on condition of renewal of diplomatic relations between Washing- 
ton and Khartoum. Risking denunciation and isolation from Arab League 
members, the Sudan resumed diplomatic relations with the United States in 
July 1972. Cairo criticized the move, but President Nimiery was quick to point 
out his right to make decisions in the interests of his country just as any Arab 
leader has the right and justification to make decisions beneficial to his people. 

Improved relations between Washington and Khartoum were largely due to a 
grant of $18 million from the United States Government—the greatest source of 
money received in the campaign for rehabilitation and resettlement in the 
Southern Region. ‘Total US contributions to the Resettlement and Rehabilita- 
tion Fund were eventually to reach some $30 million.”> Foreign policy proved 
an adept instrument to finance domestic programmes. 

Rapprochement with the USA paid additional dividends. In January 1973 the 
American Government supplied the Sudan with an additional $10 million along 
with food valued at approximately $2.2 million. In February 1974 the US 
Import-Export Bank agreed to lend the Sudan $2.5 million in order to purchase 


25. Special Fund for Resettlement and Rehabilitation in the Southern Region (Khartoum, 
Sudan), 1972. 
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American materials that were needed for the construction of a cotton yarn mill 
in Port Sudan.*® The Bank also guaranteed credit for the same amount from the 
First National City Bank of New York. Although US Government aid to the 
Sudan was originally really only a trickle (under $20 million per annum), the 
increasing Soviet presence in the Horn of Africa has stimulated Washington to 
ease its purse strings more and recently to adopt a more generous policy of 
assistance to President Nimiery’s anti-Communist regime. 

Reversal of nationalization policies opened the way for foreign investments, 
attracting US companies. In 1974 a construction on a 3,0C0-room Hilton was 
begun in Khartoum, and in the same year, Chevron was granted licences for oil 
prospecting on the Red Sea Coast and in the central Suden. By early 1976, 
Texaco, American Pacific International and Britain’s Ball and Collins joined 
Chevron in oil exploration. The American business presence was crowned by 
the establishment of a branch of the Chase Manhattan Bank in Khartoum in 
1975. Other US businesses include Tenneco, Inc., which has contracted with 
the Sudan to develop some 775,000 acres of land over 15 years in the Northern 
region of the country. The Northern Electric Co. of Johnson City, Tennessee, 
is presently developing a programme to link all of the Sudan by television, telex, 
and telephone services, while the Allis~Chalmers Corporation is in the process 
of negotiating an agreement on the mining of iron ore in the Sudan. 

None the less, although US businesses have been investing in the Sudan since 
1972, relations between Washington and Khartoum have not beenentirely smooth. 
The Ford administration was infuriated when Khartoum handed Palestinians 
convicted of murdering American diplomats in 1972 over to the Palestinan 
Liberation Organization (PLO) in Cairo, an incident which slowed down for a 
time Sudanese requests for further US arms and aid. 

Since his second coming to power, President Nimiery has also cultivated good 
relations with the countries of Western Europe. Once persuaded that national- 
ization of banks and other commercial enterprises led to economic stagnation 
and dislocation because of scarcity of indigenous managerial and entrepreneurial 
talent, he unhesitatingly reduced state control of economic activities and en- 
thusiastically sought to encourage European governments and private businesses 
to invest in Sudanese development. In late 1971 the Sudan Government em- 
phasized to prospective investors that assets would only be confiscated in the 
future when their owners committed crimes against the state. Nationalization 
would be applied only in essential cases, and when it did happen both Sudanese 
and foreign investors would be fairly compensated. Furthermore, the Sudan 
Government went beyond verbal assurances against future expropriations: it 
announced an agreement with the British-Swiss firm, Sudard-Portland Cement, 
and with the British-operated Sudan Mercantile, for compensation of assets 
nationalized in 1970. An accord was also worked out with the French bank 


26. Arab Report and Record, February—March, 1972. Most of the information used in 
the following discussion is obtained from various government announcements in Khartoum, 
and from Arab Report and Record. 
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Credit Lyonnais to compensate for the 1970 nationalization of the Nilein Bank 
in which it had had a major interest. Of course, had such compensation agree- 
ments not been arrived at, these zovernments would doubtless have been under 
pressure from private interests to withhold aid in retaliation! 

Since 1972 further investmert legislation has also been passed to attract 
foreign capital. Such laws provide generous tax shelters, privileges, and im- 
munities regarding repatriation cf profits and capital.2” Consequently, an im- 
proved business climate has cata:yzed private investments and facilitated loans 
and grants from governments whose nationals had lost property in earlier 
expropriations, 

The United Kingdom was pleased and satisfied with the new Sudanese policy 
towards foreign investors, particularly with the compensation to British com- 
panies nationalized in the early days of the Nimiery regime. Britain has 
consequently revived its business interests and commitments in the Sudan. 
First, Whitehall provided some 450,000 Sudanese pounds in aid for the Southern 
Sudanese Relief Fund. Second, it loaned the Sudan the sum of 1-1 million 
Sudanese pounds, interest free and repayable over 25 years, for the purchase of 
British pumps and agricultural equipment. In 1973, another British interest- 
free loan to the amount of 360,000 Sudanese pounds was given to the Sudan for 
the repair of 40 service gates in the Sennar Dam. Also, British contributions to 
the relief fund were augmented by some quarter of a million Sudanese pounds. 
Third, in late 1973, a joint Sudanese-British development company was 
established in order to promote tourism and to carry out mining and fishing pro- 
jects in the Red Sea. And in 1974, a British firm, Fletcher and Stewart, was 
awarded a contract for 20 million Sudanese pounds to build a sugar refinery in the 
White Nile Province. Fourth, the United Kingdom has resumed training 
Sudanese army officers and has stationed about 700 British paratroopers in the 
Sudan to act as advisers. Indeed, economic ties between Britain and the Sudan 
have increased to the point where the former is now the latter’s chief source of 
imports. 

Yet, perhaps Sudanese-West German relations best illustrate the pragmatic 
shift in Sudanese foreign policy toward the West. More often than not, the 
Nimiery regime has willingly rejected earlier ideological positions when doing so 
procures concrete material benefits for the country. In 1967, the Sudan broke 
off diplomatic relations with West Germany because of her unqualified support 
for Israel, After the July 1971 abcrtive coup in the Sudan, however, diplomatic 
relations were renewed between Khartoum and Bonn. Since then, West 
Germany has played a significant role in helping the Sudan develop its resources. 
In May 1973 a West German company, Preussag, was granted a licence to carry 
out mineral explorations in the Red Sea. Later that year, Bonn granted a loan 
of 11-8 million Sudanese pounds to the Sudan to be repaid over a fifty~year 
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period and in 1977 it allocated 18 million marks to be paid bi-annually. Thus, 
the Sudan became the largest recipient of German aid in Africa, and West 
Germany its major donor among all the Western powers. The close ties between 
Bonn and Khartoum have not strained Sudanese~East German relations irre- 
vocably, however: in March 1975 the East German Government announced that 
it would offer the Sudan a $42 million loan, and on the same day as that announce- 
ment, it was revealed that a West German company, Continlo Caro, had won a 
contract to build a cotton yarn spinning plant. 

The changed political climate in Khartoum facilitated the improved relations 
and the expansion of economic and commercial ties between the Sudan and 
Western capitalist countries. First, from the summer of 1972 up to the summer 
of 1977, President Nimiery was surrounded by pro-western ministers, who were 
labelled ‘pragmatists’ (they call themselves National Socialists). This group 
reminded the President of the leftist difficulties of his early years. Second, the 
pragmatic group emphasized the need for domestic peace and advocated a peace- 
ful settlement with the Southern Region. The conclusion of the peace agreement 
brought more internal and external prestige to President Nimiery. Realization 
of the shortcomings of the Soviet policy, whereby the Soviet Union had sup- 
ported a military solution to the Southern Problem, coupled with the secret 
assistance of the Western powers in promoting a peaceful resolution of the war, 
furthered added appreciation for the West by Khartoum. The financial gifts, 
loans and materials donated by Western governments and private organizations 
also aided resettlement and rehabilitation in the Southern region. Third, 
Western investment in the Sudan following the reversal of nationalization 
policies was frequently emphasized in a positive effort to consolidate Nimiery’s 
regime. Fourth, President Sadat’s disenchantment with the Soviets and con- 
sequent improved relations with Washington too persuaded Nimiery beyond any 
reasonable doubt that he had embarked on a shrewd foreign policy. In 
Khartoum’s view, Cairo was following in its footsteps. For Cairo to pursue a 
policy which Khartoum had already opted for, and which Cairo had previously 
criticized, was considered a considerable foreign policy inncvation by Khartoum. 
Further strengthening of relations between the Sudan and the Western countries, 
therefore, followed almost automatically. 

As regards the Soviet Union, relations of course declined. Following the 
abortive July 1971 coup, imports from the Soviet Union were suspended and 
the then Minister of the Economy, Mohammed Idris, explained that the Soviet 
Union charged 30 per cent more than international rates for the commodities it 
sold the Sudan; and that it had resold Sudanese cotton at discounts to Sudan’s 
traditional customers (diverting in the process to themselves a portion of the 
Sudan’s foreign currency earnings); and that such acts violated the Soviet- 
Sudanese trade agreement. The Soviet Union was also accused of overpricing 
tractors sent to the Sudan.*® 


28. For note 28, see next page. 
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Notwithstanding Khartoum’s dislike and distrust of the Soviets on these 
grounds, in October 1972 the Sudan and the Soviet Union agreed to jointly 
finance the construction of a 555-bed military hospital. In 1975 the Sudanese 
Chief of Staff announced that several countries, including the Soviet Union, had 
also agreed to supply the Sudan with military equipment. A new policy of 
‘detente’ with the Soviet Union thus paid quick and concrete dividends. This 
brief period of rapprochement with the Soviets was necessitated by changes of 
political alliances in Khartoum: first, the Pan-Arabists were in disfavour following 
their fierce opposition to the Addis Ababa Agreement of 1972 concluding the 
North-South war; second, the National Socialists and Neo-Leftists had become 
more influential; third, Mansour Khalid was removed from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to the Ministry of Education; and fourth, concern for a more 
non-aligned foreign policy gave impetus to such a reconciliation.” 

However, the Libyan-sponsored abortive coup with Soviet arms against the 
Nimiery regime of July 1976 infuriated the President and his colleagues. Rela- 
tions between Khartoum and Moscow were once again strained. In a televised 
speech to his people, Nimiery contended that ‘it is the new strategy of the Soviet 
Union in Africa to arm its running dogs to invade independent and free African 
countries under cover of progress and socialism, while keeping itself far in the 
background.’*! He accused the Soviets of being ‘social neo-colonialists’ and of 
trying to use its military assistance for ‘enslavement’, and ridiculed Soviet 
military and economic assistance to the Sudan. The Shaba wars in Zaire also 
convinced President Nimiery and his friend, President Sadat, that the Kremlin 
leaders were ‘evil’ and that their ectivities in Africa and the Arab Middle East 
had to be contained. Hence, the renewed pleas to Washington for military and 
economic aid. 

Although the Sudan’s relations with Moscow have therefore progressively 
cooled since the abortive coup of July 1971, and President Nimiery now fre- 
quently makes anti-Soviet pronouncements in his determination to “block the 
path of red infiltration’ in North Eastern Africa, his regime is not opposed to 
accepting aid from (and entering into trade agreements with) socialist countries 
if, in so doing, economic development in the Sudan can be promoted. The 
evidence for this is the recent improvement in Sudanese relations with Eastern 
European countries. Czechoslovakia opened the lead in this direction by agree- 
ing to lend the Sudan 20 million dollars to pay for imports of Czech sugar, 
textiles, timber and other products.22 Rumania soon followed suit. In 1973 a 


28. Washington Post, 29 May 1971. Economy Minister Mohammed Idris was also 
quoted on Radio Omdurman, Sudan, 11 August 1971. 

29. A retired diplomat Jamal Mohammed Ahmed became adviser to the President on 
foreign affairs, and later Foreign Minister. He tried to steer a middle of the road foreign 
policy. He didn’t last long. 

30. In July 1976, supporters of the National Front (led by Sadiq el-Mahdi and Sherif 
el-Hindi) who were trained in Libya staged an unsuccessful coup against the Nimiery 
regime. Libya did not deny its role in the abortive coup. 

31, President Gaafar Mohammed el-Nimiery in a televised speech to the Nation, 27 
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joint Sudanese-Rumanian company was established to explore for natural gas, 
and Rumania extended a 25 million dollar loan for forestry surveys and river 
transport work. The evolution of trade and financial links with Rumania, not 
withstanding divergence of opinion on important international issues such as the 
Middle East conflict, illustrate the pragmatism of Sudanese foreign policy in the 
post 1971 era. 

Relations between Peking and Khartoum have been consistently cordial since 
Nimiery came to power. Chinese efficiency and discipline impress Sudanese 
leaders. Once they commit themselves to a project, the Chinese invariably com- 
plete it on schedule. Hence President Nimiery has consistently maintained a 
high respect and admiration for the Chinese, whose reaction to the coup and the 
counter-coup against him contrasted sharply with that of the Soviet Union and 
Eastern European countries. After the rupture in Soviet-Sudanese relations, the 
Chinese became the main alternative socialist supplier of military equipment and 
economic aid to the Sudan. In 1972 China gave the Sudan eight fighter aircraft 
as well as enough Chinese-made tanks to equip an armoured division. Simul- 
taneously, the Sudan benefited a great deal from Chinese economic grants, soft 
loans, and technical expertise. Inthe two-year period 1970-1972, China granted 
the Sudan loans totalling some 28 million Sudanese pounds, of which 14 million 
were earmarked for a road linking Wad Medani, the capital of the cotton-pro- 
ducing Blue-Nile province, with Gedarif, the country’s biggest grain-growing 
centre. Other Chinese aid has included 258,000 Sudanzse pounds for re- 
habilitation and resettlement in the Southern Sudan following the 1972 peace 
agreement between the north and the south, and an unspecified sum to develop 
fishing in Lake Nubah, to modernize rice cultivation under the Gezira project, 
and to survey chrome resources in the Mganane Mountains. Besides all these, 
Peking is presently in charge of the construction of a major bridge in Wad 
Madani, and a spinning and weaving millin Hasaheissa. The People’s Republic 
of China also now tops the list of the Sudan’s export customers, having bought 
nearly 23 million Sudanese pounds’ worth of goods in 1975. What has facilitated 
the growing volume of trade between the Sudan and China has been, above all, 
Peking’s refined policy of non-involvement in the internal politics of developing 
countries. In the Sudan, China has pursued such a policy with caution and 
shrewdness and consequently the Nimiery regime has accorded high attention to 
expanding and improving existing Sino-Sudanese relations. 

In dealing with Sudanese relations with the Arab World, and particularly with 
Egypt, we must first place them in historical perspectives. In the last one and a 
half centuries, Egypt həs always hoped to annex the Sudan as part of its territory. 
indeed, Egyptian concerns with political developments in the Sudan, and years 
of press and radio propaganda emanating from Cairo, have moulded the outlook 
of millions of Arab Sudanese towards their northern neighbour. Of primary 
strategic importance to Egypt is the River Nile; it also serves as the lifeblood of 
its agriculture. Also attracting Egyptian scrutiny are important Sudanese- 
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controlled lines of communication with Africa. The Egyptians have often em- 
phasized the economic and political dividends that would be accrued if the two 
countries were to be united under Cairo leadership. However, despite the 
special relationship between the two countries since the Sudan became independ- 
ent, there have been inevitable ups and downs in relations between Cairo and 
Khartoum. 

In President Nimiery’s early years, relations between the Sudan and Egypt 
were excellent. However, the death of Nasser robbed Nimiery and the Arab 
Middle East of an Arab political hero. Nasser left a leadership vacuum in the 
Arab world; and some Arab countries began to make foreign policy decisions 
without looking over their shoulders, and without fear of Cairo.28 The Sudan 
was no exception. Less than two years after Nasser’s death, relations between 
Khartoum and Egypt deteriorated to a low ebb. A number of factors were 
responsible for this. First, President Nimiery’s crackdown on Sudanese Com- 
munists following the 1971 putsch strained his relations with the Soviet Union, 
placing President Sadat in an embarrassing position in regard to his then Soviet 
patrons, a relationship marked by extensive military links of which Nimiery no 
longer approved.3* Second, the Sudan’s refusal to join a federation with Egypt 
and Libya was not well received in either Cairo or Tripoli, as it was interpreted 
as a sign of ingratitude on the part of President Nimiery toward both Presidents 
Sadat and Gaddafi, who had expressed firm support for him during his brief 
overthrow in 1971. Third, critics in Egypt gave support and Libya also gave 
support to the Sudanese Pan-Arabists who oppose the reconciliation between the 
North and the South, believing that the Addis Ababa peace agreement of 1972 
would lead inexorably to Southern Sudanese secession. Fourth, Egyptian pro- 
tests were ignored in 1972, when the Sudan resumed diplomatic relations with 
the United States, serving to chill relations further. Fifth, in September of the 
same year, the Sudan refused to permit Libyan troops to fly over Sudanese 
territory to Uganda whither they were being transported in order to repel an 
alleged invasion from Tanzania.®™ Responding to attacks and criticisms in the 
Egyptian press, the Sudan then requested Egypt to return some of its troops serv- 
ing on the Suez Canal front. Egypt, in compliance with the Sudan’s request, 
then also withdrew some 200 teachers working at the Khartoum branch of Cairo 
University. Sixth, President Sadat’s acceptance of the US offer of $100 million 
to start clearing the Suez Canal infuriated President Nimiery: ‘Sadat did not ask 
my opinion about this—he simply informed me of it. Yet, when we opened a 
dialogue with the United States, he inspired a campaign to the effect that we had 


33. Some Arab States such as Algeria and Syria had begun even before the death of 
Wasser to conduct their foreign policies without fear of Cairo. 

34, President Sadat supported President Nimiery’s crackdown on the Sudanese Com- 
munists. But he had assumed it would not necessarily lead to misunderstanding between 
the Soviet Union and the Sudan. After all, he thought what they did in Egypt against 
the Egyptian Communists did not spcil their relations with the Soviet Union. 

35. Supporters of former President Obote of Uganda had launched a military attack 
against General Amin’s Uganda from Tanzania. Libya promptly pledged military 
support to Amin. 
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sold out the Arab cause.’ By late 1972, the two countries were deeply engaged 
in rhetorical battles. 

However, by June 1973, Cairo-Khartoum relations had warmed considerably. 
President Sadat’s expulsion of the Soviet advisers from Egypt and his consequent 
move toward reconciliation with the USA were viewed with appreciation in 
Khartoum. Soon after, the two countries reached an agreement for return of 
Sudanese troops to the Suez Canal front and for the reopening of an Egyptian 
military college near Khartoum, Since then, the two countries have signed 
agreements for coordinating political and economic programmes, and for military 
cooperation. Although the idea of eventual union between them remains far 
fetched (inaeed remote) there now exists a triangular axis of ‘moderate’ states: 
Egypt, the Sudan and Saudi Arabia. The leaders of the three countries reached 
agreement on areas of mutual concern and support such as the situation in the 
Horn of Africa (though not, in the case of Saudi Arabia, the Arabi-Israeli con- 
flict) and all three have signed mutually-reinforcing military pacts. They allsee 
Arab radicalism with its concomitant Soviet influence ard expansionism as 
serious dangers to the survival of their respective regimes.” Both the Sudan 
and Saudi Arabia initially gave support to President Sadat’s Middle East 
initiatives and have in general opposed the Palestinian Rejectionist Front. 

The Sudan has benefited from Arab petrofunds. In 1972, the United Arab 
Emirates donated $1 million as a contribution to the Southern Sudan’s re- 
habilitation funds.°® That same year the Kuwaiti Fund for Arab Economic 
Development announced a loan of 2-6 million dinars followed by another loan in 
1973 for an additional $11 million to the Sudan to finance irrigation projects with 
the aim of transforming some 300,000 acres of semi-arid desert into productive 
farmland on the east bank of the Rahad river. In 1974 the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia advanced a $20m. loan to be used for agricultural development and in 
1976 it gave the Sudan gifts of $8m. Kuwait and Qatar each gave gifts of 
$1m. and the Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development loaned the Sudan 
an additional $50m. Saudi capital, in conjunction with US aid, is presently 
financing a $40m. cement factory, and the Riyadh regime is also backing the con- 
struction of an oil refinery at Port Sudan as well as an oil pipeline between 
the port and Khartoum. At the 1976 Arab Summit Conference.in Rabat it was 
announced that the newly established Arab Fund for Economic and Social 
Development would funnel money into the Sudan in order to transform it into a 
major source of food for the Arab World. The ‘Rahad scheme’, for which 
Kuwait has advanced $61m., Saudi Arabia $28m., and World Bank $42m., is 
expected to bring thousands of acres of land under cultivation with water 
supplied by the Roseries Dam on the Blue Nile. 


36. News Bulletin, Ministry of Information and Culture, Khartoum, Sudan, October, 
1972. For the rift between Cairo and Khartoum during this period, see Times (London), 
30 September 1972. 

37. The three countries: Saudi Arabia, Egypt and the Suden showed considerable 
susceptibility to US concerns about the Soviet presence in Ethiopia. 

38. Special Fund for the Southern Region, passim. 
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But despite all these Arab funds promised to the Sudan, petrol remains scarce. 
The Sudan’s petrol comes from Iraq, which flows neither regularly nor ade- 
quately. One would have expected the Sudan to get its oil from Saudi Arabia, 
just across the Red Sea, but so far this has not been the case.*° 

The improvement of relations between the Nimiery regime and his Arab 
neighbours is again determined by the reappearance of Pan-Arabists, and now 
joined by the Mahdists and Muslim Brothers, in the high echelons of political 
offices. By the middle of 1975 Nimiery had brought back to Khartoum his two 
former co-conspirators and members of the defunct Supreme Military Revolu- 
tionary Council, Major General Khalid Hassan Abbas and Major Mamoun 
Awad Abu Zeid. Both of them were given ministerial posts. The death of 
Gaafar Bakheit and the decline of Mansour Khalid also gave way to ascendancy 
by the Pan-Arabists. The reconciliation with Sadiq el Mahdi and the dissolu- 
tion of his National Front in exile has subsequently led to further shifting in 
alliances and a reallocation of political jobs in order to accommodate other 
former diehard critics of the regime. But the neo-conservative foreign policy 
orientation remains intact: indeed, it is reinforced by the present ideological 
regrouping in Khartoum. 

If the Sudan under Nimiery has followed a zigzag foreign policy toward the 
West and the East and the Arab Middle East, what about its relations with the 
neighbouring black African States? We have already alluded to these relations 
in the first phase of Nimiery’s rule (1969-1971), but it is now in order to make an 
overall assessment. 

The first Republic of Uganda under Obote continually collaborated with the 
Sudan governments in joint military attacks against the Anya-Nya. The situa- 
tion, however, changed when General Idi Amin captured the reigns of power. 
General Amin had become disillusioned with Obote’s excessive support for the 
Arab Sudanese and found it incomprehensible that Uganda had to fight against 
fellow Africans in mere respect for an OAU position which did not necessitate 
military action against dissidents in a neighbouring country. He made his 
position publicly clear to the Nimiery regime, serving notice that in the future 
violations of Ugandan territory by Sudanese troops would be repulsed, and if 
necessary support would be given to the Southern Sudanese. Meanwhile, the 
deposed Obote was commuting between Dar-es-Salaam and Khartoum. The 
Nimiery regime decided to help train Obote’s supporters in preparation for a 
military invasion of Amin’s Uganda.*° Consequently, Sudanese-Ugandan 
relations quickly deteriorated to abysmally low depths. But the ending of the 
Sudan civil war promptly eased tension between Khartoum and Kampala. 
Furthermore, Amin’s expulsion of Israelis from Uganda and severance of 


39. More recently arrangements have been announced for import of oil from Saudi 
Arabia as an emergency measure. 

40. The Obote supporters were trained near Juba, Southern Sudan. It was assumed 
in Khartoum that Amin would give military support to the Anya-Nya armed forces. He 
did not. 
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diplomatic relations with Jerusalem swung the pendulum in the direction of 
friendlier relations between Uganda and all members of the Arab League. 

Ethiopia has always captured a considerable amount of attention from the 
Sudanese foreign policy establishment. Just as the war in the Sudan had 
created an environment which nurtured suspicions of border violations, the 
Eritrean secessionist war has caused tension between Khartoum and Addis 
Ababa: Ethiopia has a 1,000-mile border with the Sudan. The regime of the 
late Emperor Haile Selassie had carefully avoided any confrontation with the 
Sudan although it was aware that Khartoum frequently gave support to the 
Eritrean cause. The Emperor also used his prestige and good offices to help 
resolve the Southern Sudanese conflict and in return President Nimiery promised 
him support in finding a solution to his feud with the Eritreans. With the 
disappearance of the Emperor from the political scene, relations inevitably 
changed between the two countries. 

At first, President Nimiery tried to mediate between the Eritrean Liberation 
Front and the Ethiopian Government. He made some proposals as a basis for a 
settlement but they were rejected by the separatists. Complicating Nimiery’s 
efforts was the fact that the Dergue in Addis Ababa was not entirely convinced of 
Sudan’s neutrality. The constant changes of military leaders within the Dergue 
in Addis Ababa made it increasingly difficult to deal with the Ethiopian Pro- 
visional Military Government. Furthermore, Ethiopian aerial attacks on the 
Sudan in February 1975 and its support for the opponents of the Nimiery 
regime,” allegedly in revenge for the Sudanese Government’s support to Eritreans 
and other ‘reactionary forces’ opposed to the ‘Dergue regime’, worsened rela- 
tions between the two countries. Consequently, in 1977 President Nimiery came 
out in support of the Eritreans and Somalia in their war against Ethiopia. Of 
course it is absurd that a country which spent so many years fighting a secession- 
ist movement at home should support one next door. Thus far, rationalizations 
of that policy by Khartoum leaders have amounted to little more than circum- 
locutions. 

There are really two main reasons for Khartoum’s support of the Eritreans and 
the Somalis against Ethiopia. First, there is a deep antipathy for the radicalism 
exhibited by the Ethiopian regime and its growing friendship and collaboration 
with the Soviet Union. Second, Saudi Arabia has put pressure on the Sudan 
to support fellow Muslims. The Sudan, since 1971, has increasingly become 
distrustful of the Soviet Union and hostile towards those Arab and African 
regimes on friendly terms with Moscow. As long as the Ethiopian regime 
remained on cordial terms with the United States, the Sudan did not openly 
support the Eritreans. But the growing presence of Soviet and Cuban military 
support in Addis Ababa has reinforced antipathy in Khartoum. The Saudi 
Arabian Kingdom would like to see the demise of a radical regime in the Horn 


41, Ethiopa was alleged to have given support to the conservative National Front which 
organised several abortive coups against the Nimiery regime. 
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of Africa, and emergence of a new Islamic Eritrean state and of a stronger and 
larger Somalia. Support in Khartoum for such a policy has been expected by 
the Saudis, and the Nimiery regime could not afford to ignore Riyadh’s desires 
and pressures on this issue. 

Sudanese-Zairean relations have been generally cordial since the inception of 
the Nimiery regime. The Sudan supported the Mobutu Government during its 
Shaba wars and pledged assistarce for Zaire as and when requested. Relations 
with Chad and the Central African Empire have also been friendly. The Sudan 
Government sent a high delegation led by the First Vice-President and Secretary- 
General of the Sudan Socialist Union, Major Abu Gashim Mohammed Ibrahim, 
to Emperor Bokassa’s coronation. Economic as well as political relations have 
been growing too between the Sudan and Kenya. A purchasing office for the 
Sudan has been opened in Nairobi, and the volume of trade between the two 
countries is constantly increasing, although it is mainly the Sudan buying from 
Kenya. Both countries have embarked on improving transport facilities linking 
them: a road is soon to be built between Nairobi and Juba, and the port of 
Mombasa will then serve the Southern Sudan instead of Port Sudan, which is too 
expensive and slow. 


Conclusion 

Under President Nimiery, the Sudan’s foreign policy has been distinguished 
by: changing political alliances with ideological groupings in Khartoum, absence 
of a substantive internal ideology, national priorities such as reconciliation with 
the Southern Region, pressing cevelopmental needs, and external constraints. 
In the early years of the regime, dependence upon some members of the Sudan 
Communist Party and persons of leftist ideological orientation affected policy. 
At that time the regime viewed the socialist countries, particularly the Soviet 
Union, as natural allies. Its rhetoric was anti-capitalist and anti-Western. The 
leftist orientation gained substance with the nationalization of foreign as well as 
large domestic businesses in early 1970, 

For the Arab World, the principal beneficiary of the coming to power of the 
army officers in Khartoum was the late Gamal Abdel Nasser. He was greatly 
admired by many members of Nimiery’s Revolutionary Command Council 
which pledged its full support to zhe Arab cause against Israel. But Nimiery’s 
personal preference and desire to form a federation with Egypt and Libya pro- 
duced divisions within the Revolutionary Council and the Council of Ministers. 
These divisions dramatically surfaced when the three leftist-oriented members of 
the Revolutionary Council were dismissed in late 1970. Having crushed the 
conservative challenge from the Ansars in early 1970, Nimiery did not spare any 
effort to contain the leftists. Also reflecting the regime’s enthusiasm for the 
federation were the considerable gains made by the Pan-Arabists during this 
period. However, the death of Nasser deprived Nimiery of a dynamic ally, 
whom he trusted and admired enormously. Furthermore, the search for a 
solution to the Southern Sudanese problem was incompatible with the policy of 
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federating with the Northern neighbours. Thus a watershed in decision making 
was reached. The abortive leftist coup of July 1971 brought an inevitable 
reassessment and reordering of priorities. 

Socialist countries, and again particularly the Soviet Unicn, incurred anger 
and distrust in Khartoum for their alleged role in the el-Atta coup. The conse- 
quent recruitment of conservative and pro-Western individuals to key ministerial 
positions led to a shift in foreign policy. ‘The new Foreign Minister, Mansour 
Khalid, did not hide his antipathy towards the Soviet Union. He promptly 
mended fences between Khartoum and the Western capitals of London, Bonn, 
Paris and Washington; further evidence of this antipathy was the denationaliza- 
tion of businesses, both foreign and domestic. Moreover, the ending of the 
Southern civil war brought increasing Western aid and presence as the Sudan 
grappled with problems of resettlement and rehabilitatior, of the Southern 
Sudanese. Finally, while the Nimiery regime has become increasingly appre- 
ciative of the West and distrustful of the Soviet Union, it has continued to 
maintain excellent relations with the People’s Republic of China. 

The emergence of the Cairo-Khartoum-Riyadh axis placed the Sudan solidly 
in the conservative or ‘moderate’ Arab camp. President Nimiery initially 
defended President Sadat’s peace initiative, and his reconciliation with the 
sectarian leader Sadiq-el-Mahdi and the Muslim Brothers has earned him the 
support and respect of the oil-rich and conservative Arab states, particularly 
Saudi Arabia. Pressures from Riyadh pushed the Sudan into support of 
Somalia’s attack against Ethiopia in direct violation of the CAU charter, which 
considers the existing colonial borders to be sacrosanct. Khartoum has also 
made public its opposition to the Dergue regime in Ethiopia and its support for 
the Eritrean secessionism. 

The Sudan has not played as active a role in African affairs as 1t has on Arab 
issues. This preoccupation with Arab problems reflects the ccntinued dominance 
of Arab-oriented power cliques in Khartoum. The Foreign Ministry remains 
predominantly a Northern Sudanese exclusivity and the current trend reverses 
the humble efforts of Mansour Khalid to recruit Southerners.“* This is not 
really surprising because Pan-Arabists are now again ascendant in collaboration 
with Sectarians (Mahdists) and Muslim Brothers in Khartoum. 

Since he assumed the reigns of power, President Nimiery’s conduct of foreign 
relations has thus reflected the distinctive features of the country’s political life, 
and particularly of the Northern Region where real power resides. Internal 
politics have shaped foreign policy just as pronouncements on foreign relations 
have been adeptly used to lend legitimacy to political imperatives at home. But 
the absence of a well defined and unifying ideology has inevitably meant the 
subjection of foreign policy to frequent changes and alterations in character. 


42. When he was Foreign Minister, Dr Mansour Khalid tried to recruit Southerners to 
the foreign service. Not much has been done since then, and there is only one Southerner 
with Ambassadorial rank at the time of writing. In all, there are less than eight Southern 
Sudanese out of over two hundred Sudanese in the diplomatic service. 


THE UNITED STATES AND NATIONAL LIBERATION 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


CHRISTOPHER COKER 


Brrore 1976 THE United States remained indifferent to national liberation in 
southern Africa. The assumption of NSSM 39, the National Security Council’s 
ill-informed review of America’s policy options, dismissed the phenomenon as 
peripheral to prospects for change in the area, largely because the guerillas had 
never been a party to the consensual phase of decolonization which had formed 
the experience of the European powers.1 US indifference was not shared by the 
authors of the Lusaka Manifesto (although the latter was published in the same 
year as the policy review) but even they had shared the experience themselves 
and although Kaunda might remind the British from time to time of ‘the 
forgotten element, the Rhodesian nationalists’? he too attempted to negotiate a 
settlement in Rhodesia in 1974-5 to which these nationalists were not at first 
admitted. 

By 1976 all this had changed: the national liberation phase of decolonization 
had arrived and the guerilla war was recognized for what it was—not (as SWAPO’s 
manifesto describes) so much a military campaign, but ‘an extension of politics 
by other means . . . the continuation of political relations in the form of violence.’ ’ 
In short, the guerillas had established their right to be mere than merely the 
passive recipients of favours negotiated on their behalf by the politicians in 
London and Salisbury, or for that matter in Lusaka and Pretoria. They had 
even established the right to be consulted by the United States and Dr Kissinger’s 
failure to do so in 1976 largely undermined the Geneva Conference. 

Under President Carter the guerillas have not been ignored, while there has 
also been less emphasis on competing with the Soviet Union at the expense of 
resolving some of the problems which provide a pretext for Russian intervention. 
The State Department has avoided looking outside the region at the Marxist 
challenge. No longer associating the training of guerillas in Marxist camps with 
their indoctrination in Marxist precepts, it recognized that Podgorny’s visit to - 
the region in March 1977 intimated only that the Russians were likely to be 
external actors on indefinite contract and did not offer a convincing explanation 
for the success of national liberation itself. The Ford and Carter administra- 
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tions, however, have differed more in their diplomatic styles than their respective 
understanding of the national liberation phenomenon and in three areas in 
particular American policy has remained much the same. 

In his book Liberal America and the Third World, Robert Packenham argued 
that American policy makers have been guided by several precepts central to 
policy formulation in the post war period.* Three in particular seem relevant 
here—that social change is easy because rooted in society, that radicalism (and 
certainly revolution) is inherently bad, and that distributing power (or liberal 
individualism) is more desirable than accumulating power in the interests of social 
engineering. National liberation has proved antithetical to all three. First, it 
presupposes that change is not obtainable by internal reform but only by the 
external catharsis of war. Secondly, it is not only radical but revolutionary. 
One has only to study the progress of Eduardo Mondlane’s thought in the mid- 
1960s to see how the war itself led this most moderate of revolutionaries to 
abandon the liberalism he had learned at first hand in the American universities 
of the 1950s.5 Finally, national liberation was intensely collectivist for it set 
itself the most demanding task of all, that of building a nation in the course of 
war. 

Nevertheless, one might add three riders from Frantz Fanon’s Wretched of the 
Earth, the first and certainly most influential study of the politics of national 
liberation and the most persuasive critique of the consensual model of decolon- 
ization. For Fanon, social change was just as impossible in the post-colonial 
world as the world from which it had just emerged. Only nationalism could 
produce it but the collusion of the nationalists with their former metropolitan 
masters meant that nationalism itself had ended on independence. Moreover, 
national liberation was not to be confused for Marxism or an ideology per se. 
Although revolutionary, it was a nationalist not a socialist phenomenon even if 
its nationalism could only exist within a revolutionary programme. Thirdly, 
power as an objective of the struggle itself would be used to project the nation’s 
will not the state’s. ‘Individual experience’, Fanon wrote, ‘because it is 
national and because it is a link in the chain of national existence, ceases to be 
individual.”’ 

Central to all three of these beliefs, and in opposition to all three of America’s 
liberal precepts, was the catalyst of violence for only violence made possible the 
transition from nationalism to true political consciousness and only through the 
latter could the post colonial states of Africa be de-tribalized and transformed into 
nations. ‘These ideas were not exclusive to Fanon, nor were they the prerogative 
of the Third World’s political experience. In 1942 E. H. Carr argued that the 


4, Robert A. Packenham, Liberal America and the Third World (Princeton University 
Press, 1973). 
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crisis of self-determination which had precipitated the breakdown of the 
European state system and occasioned the onset of the Second World War had 
followed inexorably from the mistakes of Versailles: from treating the issue in its 
nineteenth century terms of political rights not its twentieth century terms of 
economic independence.’ But Carr’s opinions were largely neglected until the 
publication in 1960 of Samuel Huntingdon’s Political Crder in Changing 
Societies, while Huntingdon’s conclusions in their turn were widely discussed at 
the time only to be subsequently ignored. 

In short, the problems which the United States has faced in southern Africa 
since 1976 are no different from those which it failed to face after 1975, while 
the most important of them is still the uneasy relationship between American 
liberalism and African radicalism which, despite the Algerian war, the politics 
of consensual decolonization never really posed. 

The United States, for example, may no longer be attempting to defend the 
white state system in order to buy time to re-order the regional balance of power 
but it is still attempting to prevent national liberation from undermining the 
economic infrastructure of southern Africa to which it attributes its political 
influence. In particular it continues to see its multinational corporations and 
their marketing operations to be vital in linking the region into the international 
economy. In an interview given to the Financial Mail at the end of 1976, 
Jimmy Carter reiterated his confidence that: 


*,.. our businessmen can be a constructive force for achieving racial justice. 
. .. I think the sight of our investments there, the value [of] . . . access to 
American capital and technology can be used as a positive force in settling 
regional problems.’ 


The fact that many liberation movements consider these corporations to be 
central to the colonial (or neo-colonial) economic order in the region by virtue of 
the links they have established between the producer and consumer economies 
is largely ignored. Indeed, the United States has made little progress in 
evaluating the role its companies might perform in underwriting a regional 
association exclusive to the producers, despite the fact that the 1960s saw 
Zambias attempt to escape from dependence on the white South. The 
Tanzam railway, the Botzam road, Zambia’s proposed line from Ndola through 
Solwezi, and its link into the Benguella railway at Luso, opened up alternative 
distribution outlets to the West, in the face of United States opposition. By 
establishing an AID (Agency for International Development) office in Lusaka in 
1968, America had signalled her intention to abandon bilateral aid programmes 
and instead to encourage developmental cooperation between Zambia and its 
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white neighbours.!° Only two years later, the MPLA, though in a position to 
sever Zambia’s traffic on the railway east of Luso, agreed not to do so until the 
Tanzam railway had been completed." Indeed the national liberation struggle 
succeeded in highlighting the fact that the Front Line states had few, if any, 
communications with each other. Instead of opening new rail links to the sea, 
national liberation is now forging new communication arteries within the region 
to stimulate internal trade. Mozambique’s border closure with Rhodesia in 
1976 (like Zambia’s three years before) necessitated the development of direct 
communications with its neighbours, and led to the building of a road from 
Cardoso to Songea and another which bridged the Rovuma river at Negomane. 

America’s most recent AID programme has at least attempted to respond to 
developments similar to these outside southern Africa by seeking to involve 
‘.. . the poor as active participants in the development process itself" In 
Southern Africa itself, however, the AID report commissioned by President 
Ford and published in March 1977, merely recommends accelerated economic 
growth in Namibia and Rhodesia to erase the economic inequalities between 
black and white incomes created by the colonial system. In both countries, it 
commits the United States to the present political economy by suggesting surveys 
for land reform, rather than land redistribution, managerial training schemes 
undertaken by Western multinational corporations, and extensive credit facilities 
for the white commercial sector.t3 In African eyes, however, this can only be 
construed as a neo-colonial solution, despite or perhaps because it is to be 
initiated before independence ‘once concrete movement towards self-determina- 
tion is underway.’ 

In Angola, of course, the West has legitimate fears about the economic conse- 
quences of nationalliberation. ‘The Russians have never believed in non-aligned 
areas in the Third World. Indeed, Stalin was especially impressed in the late 
1940s with the strength of neo-colonialism and even believed direct colonial rule 
might be re-established where circumstances permitted. Angola’s admission 
to the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance (CEMA) in 1976 might prove the 
first step in the creation of a socialist community in southern Africa. While a 
federation between Mozambique and a Marxist Zimbabwe, an ambition shared 
both by Samora Machel and ZANU’s leadership, provides one explanation for 
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the FLPs’ preference for the Patriotic Front. It is an ambition, however, not 
confined to Marxist ideologues alone, for as early as 1971 Julius Nyerere recog- 
nized in FRELIMO’s ideology the possibility of building a new economic dis- 
pensation in southern Africa through which Tanzania might escape from the 
capitalist ambience of the East African Community.1® The Community’s final 
collapse in June 1977 to which Zambia had earlier sought aémission, has made 
the prospect of an economic union with Mozambique no less attractive in Lusaka. 
The Joint Commissions of Cooperation formed by Mozambique with Tanzania 
in September 1975 and with Zambia in April 1976 may even provide the founda- 
tions for such a union in the future, and have already resulted in the formulation 
of joint marketing policies for their respective exports. 

In short, the Soviet Union may simply have discovered symmetrical interests 
with Tanzania and Mozambique which predated their intervention in Angola. 
This is no reason for the West to remain unresponsive to them if it successfully 
divorces Soviet intentions from African initiatives and accepts that while the 
latter remain frustrated, the Russians will always be able to market bilateral 
relations with themselves as a legitimate means of decreasing Africa’s dependence 
on the West. As Samora Machel said in May 1976, relations with Russia were 
needed ‘.. . to eliminate what remains of the economic structure left over from 
the colonial era? While Joaquim Chissano informed an audience in 1977 that 
by closing its border with Rhodesia FRELIMO had: 


*,.. embarked on the complete dismemberment of the economic system it had 
inherited from the Portuguese—in full knowledge of what this meant to all the 
countries in the region, and not just Rhodesia. 


In this new economic order the multinational corporations should probably 
reconcile themselves to losing control of southern Africa’s means of production, 
although the regional distribution system will continue to depend on the inter- 
national capital market, technology transfers and skilled labour. Since the 
Soviet bloc can only really provide the last, the West should not be too alarmed 
to find East German technicians at work in Mozambique, especially when it 
remembers that East Germany’s post-war economic experience has proved an 
inspiration for the men of Machel’s generation. Somalia, for example, found it 
possible to successfully divorce political and economic realities by retaining its 
East German technicians after expelling the Russians. While in the long term 
only the West is likely to possess the necessary capital and technology to establish 
a communications network capable of linking the powers of southern Africa into a 
regional community as it once linked the region itself into the international 
economy at the turn of the century. At present Mozambique’s railway system, 
like Angola’s, runs from the interior to the coast, but the capital requirement of a 
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railway linking Maputo and Beira to stimulate the development of the Sul do 
Save would almost certainly preclude Russian involvement. In the past the 
West’s failure to interest itself in such undertakings has merely encouraged the 
participation of others, most notably the Chinese with the building of the Tazara 
railway, but at a time when the United States advocates building linkages into 
the Soviet system to restrain its actions, these are precisely the linkages it should 
be establishing in socialist Africa. 

In concentrating on the issue of human rights, the concessions the Carter ad- 
ministration has made to the nationalists have been compromised by its support 
for a concept of self-determination wholly inappropriate to the national liberation 
struggle. In particular, the tenet of majority rule which was central to the con- 
sensual phase of decolonization kas become largely irrelevant to that of national 
liberation. Since 1969 the FLPs have accepted the guerillas, to the exclusion of 
all other groups, as the only authentic representatives of their people, a principle 
vindicated by FRELIMO in 1975 when its struggle against the Portuguese was 
recognized to be a more telling imprimatur of legitimacy than any verdict of the 
ballot box. 

FRELIMO’s former leader, Eduardo Mondlane, used to observe that Mozam- 
bique’s problems would not end with independence, but ‘if the war has been 
long . . . they may be less acute.” Only through war in fact did the people of 
Mozambique acquire political consciousness. Denied the political arena which 
the nationalists of Zambia and Tanzania had enjoyed prior to independence, the 
guerillas looked to a military one to politicize the masses. Their manifestos talk 
of transforming the armed struggle into a people’s war, but in reality the 
people’s war has to come after independence if their movements are to be 
successfully translated into convincing political parties. In Mozambique where 
FRELIMO’s claim to leadership was uncontested, the movement still paid the 
price of rapid decolonization. Unlike most nationalist parties in the Anglo- 
French dispensation, FRELIMO had only nine months in which to build a 
political base before independence, although in the consensual phase of de- 
colonization political agitation had conferred legitimacy on the claims of the 
nationalists despite the legality of colonial rule. In Mozambique Machel 
established grupos dinamizadores (activating groups) to politicize the masses, but 
it was only later that these became political committees in their own right capable 
of representing the interests of a vanguard party. Indeed until its third congress 
in 1977, FRELIMO remained what its name implied—a liberation front not a 
political party at all, and until a political constituency had been educated and 
organized, it was quite unable to form itself into one. 

The lessons of Portugal’s noble but unavailing attempts in Angola to pursue 
the moonshine of a consensual solution provide a warning. First the Portuguese 
sought to transform all three liberation movements into political parties by 
scheduling elections for the month before independence. With the proscription 
of their leaders, however, political agitation had been suspended in the colony 
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since 1961 and the politicization of the Angolan people had only been made 
possible by the war. None of the nationalist leaders therefore felt able to accept 
the verdict of an improvised electoral system except as confirmation of the 
realities of power after independence. In Rhodesia the situation is similar. 
ZAPU was banned in September 1962 and ZANU two years later, and their 
respective leaders Nkomo and Sithole imprisoned until 1974. Muzorewa’s 
ANC in fact was the first nationalist party not to be banned since 1961. In these 
circumstances, the Patriotic Front’s dislike of elections is not difficult to under- 
stand. Secondly, the Portuguese attempted to create a national political forum 
despite the fact that exile had merely served to reinforce tribal particularism. 
Each nationalist group recruited its army from a separate tribal constituency and 
conducted its operations among them. It was most unlikely, therefore, that the 
political process alone could forge a national consensus. Finally, in supporting 
a three party coalition in the transitional government, the Portuguese unsuccess- 
fully sought to transform the liberation movements from ideological factions into 
political parties, forgetting that each in effect represented a separate government 
in exile with separate external sources of support and that the latter were not a 
party to the constitutional arrangements they were negctiating. In short, 
majority rule as Pravda noted in August 1975 has become not ‘...an arithmeti- 
cal, but a political concept.’ 

The West has not yet learned this lesson in Namibia where it continues to 
insist on free elections despite the fact that in the one successful case of decoloniz- 
ation——-Mozambique—power was transferred to the only movement recognized to 
be national liberation’s legitimate representative and therefore the only authentic 
representative of the Mozambiquan people. To insist on elections in Namibia 
challenges SWAPO’s authenticity as the second, although the West concedes its 
claim to be the first. Moreover, to deny it the most effect means of consolidating 
its position during the transfer of power, will merely encourage it to seek 
external endorsement after it. 

One suspects some of the hostility manifested towards SWAPO stems from its 
sectarian character frequently labelled ‘populist’ by its critics. But the political 
parties in the consensual period were only ‘patron parties’ themselves, represent- 
ing either traditional sectarian interests like the Botswana Front’s defence of the 
Bechuana Chieftainship, or modernizing elites whom the colonial authorities 
were prepared to recognize before independence. In Tanganyika, Britain’s 
recognition of TANU proved so inadequate despite ten years of political 
activity that Nyerere went so far as to resign the Premiership very shortly after 
Tanganyika’s independence in order to reinforce his position within the party 
hierarchy. In Namibia, where SWAPO has been denied any political activity 
at all, party sectarianism in its Ovambo form may become ore of the few cohesive 
elements in Namibian society and one of the few realities of that ill-defined term, 
majority rule. Indeed, it is doubtful in the circumstances whether a national 
party in Namibia can be a popular party. SWANU used to claim legitimacy 
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because its support did not come exclusively from the Jargest ethnic group—the 
Ovambo. In its eyes SWAPO was a ‘popular’ party because it was Ovambo- 
based. In the Namibian context popular and national are not interchangeable 
terms as the West likes to think: they are mutually exclusive precisely because 
the muted level of political activity which South Africa has tolerated in the 
territory has prevented one from becoming the other. 

Finally, America has still not faced up to the responsibilities which attach to 
the central position it occupies in the national liberation struggle. The Com- 
munist bloc is no longer the only external influence over national liberation 
thinking, for the Sino-Soviet dimension, which formed the main ideological 
determinant of the national liberation struggle between 1965-75 has (for the 
moment) disappeared (despite the fact that for a brief period—1973-5—-China’s 
influence in southern Africa was much greater than the Soviet Union’s), Since 
1975 the ideological contest within the world Communist movement has given 
way to a political conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
largely because of China’s inability to translate her limited aid to the liberation 
movements into the massive economic and military support required by the 
Liberation Front governments. This is precisely the sphere, of course, in 
which the West can now compete on equal terms with the Soviet Union. In- 
deed, in recognizing Mozambique’s non-aligned status, the Treaty of Friendship 
Russia concluded with Mozambique in March 1977 reinforced the West’s 
position at China’s expense as the latter had initially been the product of the 
Sino-Soviet split and FRELIMO’! alignment within the Communist bloc itself. 

Since 1976 national liberation also appears to have entered a new phase with 
political negotiation at the international level being closely allied with military 
conflict at the local. This has not only been SWAPO’s strategy since 1971 but 
also the Patriotic Front’s since 1976. Before 1975 the only external influence 
over the liberation movements had been provided by their arms suppliers, fore- 
most among them the USSR. The Western Powers have now secured an 
equally important voice by associating negotiation with the armed struggle and 
not separating the two. In fact, any attempt to deny the guerillas a credible 
military posture (much of which must inevitably be Soviet in origin) will merely 
throw a greater onus on the negotiating process itself which America can 
influence but not control. 

Finally, of the nine liberation movements the OAU recognized in southern 
Africa in 1974, those which received financial support from its Liberation Com- 
mittee were not those in receipt of major Russian funds. As the West has been 
working closely with the FLPs since 1976 and as Tanzania in particular has used 
the OAU’s Liberation Committee to maintain the guerillas’ independence from 
exclusive reliance on Russian support, the West has succeeded in containing 
Russia’s influence despite its apparent inability to do this on the level of bilateral 
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relations. Nevertheless, this central position does not permit the United States 
the luxury of remaining neutral, nor does it allow it to shirk its responsibility of 
“becoming a party to the conflict rather than a party to the effort to prevent it. 20 
In drawing the same distinction the British showed, as Nyerere argued in 
Foreign Affairs, 


‘. . . that despite their legal responsibility for decolonization in Rhodesia they 
regarded themselves merely as umpires between Smith end the nationalists, 
not as participants in a struggle against the Smith regime,’*! 


The British and American governments, for example, have compromised their 
own position by their attachment to a transfer of power largely addressed to their 
consensual experience of decolonization in the 1960s (a problem perhaps 
accentuated by the fact that with Dr Owen’s appointment in March 1977 the 
British and not the Americans became the main architects of the Anglo- 
American plan). 

At the Malta Conference in February 1978 the British tried to provide their 
Resident Commissioner Designate, Lord Carver, with wide security powers until 
the elections in line with their experience of colonial peace Eeeping in the 1950s. 
Yet their proposals were unacceptable to the guerillas, since where the armed 
struggle had so far failed to ‘politicize’ the masses their own forces would have 
to in the run-up period to the elections themselves, a fact which would have 
become especially important if the Conservatives had won an October 1978 
election for there was a good deal of support within the party for upholding the 
5th of Britain’s 6 Principles (1968), the need to test the acceptability of a settle- 
ment among the Rhodesian people. This, of course, had been the principle 
which had wrecked the last Conservative attempt to find £ settlement in 1972. 
Elections run by the British with impeccable impartiality might return Muzorewa 
rather than Mugabe or Nkomo, but British troops would only remain long 
enough to usher in a government supported only by the authority of constitutional 
fiat. 

At Owen’s insistence the Patriotic Front reluctantly agreed to elections before 
independence which ironically only made more necessary than ever its control 
of the security forces. Free elections and the comprehensive powers with which 
Carver was to be invested proved mutually divisive rather than indivisible. 
As Mugabe said of the role planned for the Security Council’s force: 


‘We do not view the role of the United Nations . . . as one of supporting the 
colonial power in its bid to consolidate itself and its economic interests among 
the people of Zimbabwe.’?* 
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And this was one reason why the Patriotic Front pressed for a governing council 
in the interim government in which Lord Carver would have been merely a 
member and not its chairman, merely secundus inter pares. 

Secondly, the Patriotic Front desired to play an exclusive security role since 
the MPLA’s experience of the Portuguese army’s attempts to play this role in 
Angola suggested that the British army would not prove any more effective in 
persuading the whites to remain. Nor would it prevent them from sabotaging 
the Rhodesian economy in the course of their exodus. In Angola the Portuguese 
army not only allowed the whites to take almost éverything with them (all but 
2,000, for example, of the country’s 30,000 trucks), but also looked on as they 
destroyed what they could not. As Gerald Bender notes: 


‘Most of those who fled seemed determined to guarantee their own long 
standing forecast that Africans would never be able to govern Angola,’*3 


In the end, the Malta Conference broke up in March 1978 without agreement. 
The three options subsequently drafted by John Grahame (Britain’s deputy 
under-secretary for African affairs) and Stephen Low (America’s ambassador to 
Zambia) illustrate how far the Anglo-American plan now departed from the form 
it assumed at Malta. Not only did both countries now accept that a transitional 
government would have to be directed by an executive council and not merely a 
Resident Commissioner, they also agreed that the Patriotic Front should be given 
parity of numbers within it. Their third option even allowed the deferment of 
elections until after independence, contrary to the 5th of Britain’s 6 Principles. 

Before concluding reference must be made to the Soviet dimension of American 
policy which remains of legitimate concern to American policy makers. The 
United States, however, still misunderstands the character of Russia’s inter- 
vention in Angola which was really only a phase in an intervention which dated 
to 1965 (and it may not perhaps be the last one).24 The national liberation 
struggle itself translated a military interest (aid to the MPLA) into a military 
commitment (logistical support for Cuban operations); the difference between 
Russia’s original commitment to the MPLA in 1965 and her more extensive 
commitment ten years later was dictated largely by the pace of Portuguese de- 
colonization over which the Russians had little influence. Some commentators 
have objected, of course, that Russian intervention only transpired after the con- 
flict had become a civil war and had ceased to be one of national liberation, but 
the MPLA was only partly concerned with the struggle against the Portuguese. 
It considered both the FNLA and UNITA to be neo-colonialist and for 
Angostinho Neto the civil war was merely the last phase of the national] liberation 
struggle. 

Nevertheless Russia’s commitment to Angola must not be exaggerated. The 
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MPLA, an intellectual mestico elite whose ground support still remains tied 
to the urban sector (and its Cuban garrisons), has admitted that Marxist- 
Leninism has not yet established the party’s legitimacy. Neto himself recog- 
nizes that: 


‘We must make our workers a little more aware so that the worker peasant 
alliance is not just a word. Unfortunately we frequently fall into the trap of 
filling the so-called mass organizations with intellectuals and bureaucrats who 
in fact often dampen the masses’ spirit of initiative since they have never really 
been with them or understood their problems. . .. Whenever we take decisions 
at party level, we discover that at a certain level everything fails .. .’* 


When describing the new nationalism which he hoped the liberation movements 
would create, Fanon used as an example the building of a bridge which might be 
taken as an extended metaphor for the limits of state action. The bridge he 
insists must not be ‘parachuted down from above’ or ‘imposed by a deus ex 
machina upon the social scene’; the responsibility for its building remains the 
citizen’s for it is the province of national will, not state initiative.? Fanon 
accepts that nationalism is impossible without a political and economic pro- 
gramme concerned inter aha with the division of wealth and the fashioning of 
social relations, but at the same time the programme is not a political doctrine. 
The programme has been forged in conflict and both defines and draws its 
inspiration from the needs of its citizens not from ideological sanction. The 
programme creates the nation and the nation the political consciousness necessary 
to carry the programme out. 

The inadequacy of Marxist-Leninism in southern Africa therefore stems mostly 
from the limitations, especially the ideological one, of central government itself. 
Units like Angola and Mozambique, for example, have little historical legitimacy 
(in Weber’s use of the term) when compared with the tribal kinship groups 
which survived the colonial experience. The success of Ujamaa in Tanzania, 
one of Africa’s few indigenous socialist experiments, has stemmed from Nyerere’s 
acceptance that ‘there is nothing traditional in the central government of 
Tanganyika’?’ and his decision to build the legitimacy of his position from the 
village upwards, not from central government downwards. 

The Arusha Declaration was also an attempt to find a solution to Fanon’s main 
criticism of post-colonial nationalism, namely that 
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role as development agent for the nation as a whole.’28 
And as Erik Svendsen wrote of Tanzania in 1967 


‘The worst enemy of a socialist policy in any African country is bad economic 
performance. The expectations of the people cannot be removed by a higher 
political consciousness. Socialism must prove its case in the short term.’?9 


If we accept Fanon’s argument then we can see that both the United States and 
the Soviet Union have failed to understand the politics of national liberation. 
The West’s problem is one of historical perspective for in its nineteenth century 
terms of self-determination, nationalism implicitly assumed the existence of a 
nation for which nationalist movements fought. But in the context of Africa’s 
political economy, national liberation is merely the catalyst of a nationalism 
which antedates the creation of a nation. Conversely, the Soviet Union has 
confused the functions of the nation and state and continues in accordance with 
its own experience of scientific socialism to attribute the role of development 
agent to the latter. In doing so it may be condemned to repeat the West’s 
mistakes of the 1960s for, pace Fanon, in the consensual phase of decolonization 
the West attempted to put political consciousness before nationalism with the 
result that tribalism became even more divisive in the nations which independence 
had brought into being. He did not believe the reversion would be permanent; 
he did believe the new political order could not survive it. Indeed, if Fanon 
had lived to see the national liberation model of decolonization which he had 
predicted, he would doubtless have recognized Marxist-Leninism (or collusion 
with the Soviet Union) to be no more decisive in the long term than neo- 
colonialism (or collusion with the former metropolitan powers). 
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MEDICAL EXPERTISE AND AFRICA 


Una MACLEAN 


AT A TIME when many people in the Western world are questioning the costs 
and benefits of modern medicine it is paradoxical that the colonization of Africa 
with expensive drugs and high technology treatments ard the education of 
specialists should be on the increase. This article will consider some of the 
medical needs in tropical Africa and alternative ways in which experts could 
contribute to supplying them. 

In both the developed and developing countries epidemiological methods have 
demonstrated the prevailing patterns of disease and the main causes of morbidity 
and mortality. Here in Britain we live in an ageing population, with a low birth 
rate. We have exchanged the infectious diseases of former times for degener- 
ative conditions, both mental and physical. Heart disease, cancer and mental 
disorders all present us with so far insoluble problems and, although life expecta- 
tion at birth has been greatly increased over the course of this century, there has 
been virtually no increase in the survival prospects of people who have reached 
the age of forty five. Whereas more and more money is being spent upon health and 
the public demands for services and their need for some kind of care, as assessed 
by doctors, show no signs of diminishing, the returns from the whole highly costly 
enterprise are exceedingly difficult to quantify. Indeed it seems as if we are actually 
getting decreasing returns, less benefit than formerly, at least in terms of our 
death rates and illness rates. Some extreme critics of modern medicine have 
gone so far as to suggest that it is currently doing us more harm than good, that 
iatrogenic conditions are increasing alarmingly and that the big business of 
medicine should be challenged and, ultimately, dismantled The medicaliza~ 
tion of life, according to this view, has already proceeded too far and people 
should learn to take more confident control of their own health.? 

I myself do not subscribe to this extreme view but believe that each local 
situation should be considered separately and, after due attention has been paid 
to the age structure of the population and the nature of the main illnesses and 
chronic conditions which affect them, that preventive and curative services 
should be appropriately built up and deployed. This approach inevitably 
involves a recognition of political structures and pressures.’ 
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Mahler, formerly Director General of the World Health Organization, has 
called for the demystification of medical technology. Throughout the whole 
world he has observed ‘a rising peak of expenditure directed towards the few... 
selected by medical technology’ and has called for a major effort to be made, in 
every country, to describe all the health problems and the alternative approaches 
to dealing with them in an objective way. 

Before leaving this introductory reference to the current heated debate over 
medicine’s role in the developed countries I would like to stress the point that 
much of the improvement in our general health and in survival prospects have 
arisen not from advances in clinical medicine but from the application of the 
principles of preventive medicine, allied to improvements in nutrition, hygiene 
and general living standards.® It is also noteworthy that, even in the richest 
countries, paramedical workers of many different sorts and persuasions (health 
visitors, district nurses, community nurses, nurse practitioners, medical assistants, 
etc.) are being trained to take over part of what has traditionally been the 
exclusive preserve of doctors and that we are also witnessing an interesting 
growth of self-help groups among patients and their relatives.® 

Essentially it is the misguided use of medical knowledge and the maldistribu- 
tion of resources which characterize the present situation in Africa. In spite of 
occasional official pronouncements in favour of preventive measures and some 
notable success stories for infectious disease eradication compaigns, the provision 
of care remains grossly unbalanced in most countries.’ 

The point has been put succinctly and strikingly by the paediatrician David 
Morley: 

‘Although three-quarters of the population in most developing countries live 

in rural areas, three-quarters of the spending on medical care is in urban areas, 

where three-quarters of the doctors live. Three-quarters of the deaths are 
caused by conditions that can be prevented at low cost but three-quarters of 
the medical budget is spent on curative services, many of them provided for 
the elite at high cost.”8 
David Morley has gone on to call teaching hospitals in the developing world 
‘disease palaces’. They can absorb a quarter or a third of the total health 
budget of a country without training the appropriate personnel nor undertaking 
the type of research needed by the surrounding community. 

The reason why life expectancy in most African countries is so low is because 
of the great loss of infant lives. ‘Over 40 per cent of all deaths in the developing 
countries occur among children under five years old, from a combination of 
4. H. Mahler, ‘Health—a demystification of medical technology’, Lancet, 1 November 
1975, pp. 829-833. 

5. Thomas McKeown, The Role of Medicine: Dream, Mirage or Nemesis ? (Rock Carling 
Monograph, Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, 1976). 

6. John D. Williamson and Kate Danaher, Self-Care in Health (Croom Helm, 1978). 
7. ‘Smallpox: point of no return’, World Health (Feb./March 1975), 
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malnutrition, parasitic infection, diarrhoeal disease and other supervening 
infections.” The only rational approach to health requires environmental im- 
provements allied to the education of local people so that thev will alter behaviour 
patterns which perpetuate the cycles of disease transmission.. Maternal and 
child health programmes with an emphasis on proper nutrition are central to 
the achievement of these aims. But attention has to be given simultaneously to 
altering both the macro and the micro-environment. Pure water supplies, the 
elimination of places where infective disease agents live, the Improvement in 
domestic sanitary behaviour and the enhancement of resistance to disease by the 
provision of immunization are all vital. 

At this time I can do no more than remind you of some of the most important 
communicable diseases. About 500 million people (outside China) are at risk 
of contracting malaria. Young children are the most likely to die of this con- 
dition, but it enfeebles many others. Bilharzia weakens 180 million people. 
Carried for one part of their life cycle in snails some of the parasites causing this 
disease can be partially deprived of their hosts by molluscides but unless people, 
especially children, are trained to avoid the snails breeding ground reinfection is 
inevitable. Measles, which is still a major killer of undernourished African 
children, can be controlled by vaccination, but it is still a costly process if the 
vaccines are not obtainable in bulk. Trachoma is the warld’s major source of 
blindness and can be in part controlled by improved domestic hygiene. Two 
exceedingly common conditions spread by faecal contamination are hookworm 
(ankylostomiasis) and round worm infestation. There are a multitude of 
intestinal infections whose spread is facilitated by contaminated water and food. 
For malnourished small children and infants whose condition is worsened by 
dehydration they are easily and rapidly fatal. The state of these children is some- 
times unintentionally aggravated by the use of common traditional remedies with 
a purgative or emetic action. 

The significance of widespread infective and parasitic diseases is not confined 
to their effect upon small children. The prevalence of numerous debilitating 
febrile illnesses, the scourge of blindness from onchocerciases, the anaemia 
caused by hookworm, the crippling effects of tuberculosis all cause an inevitable 
reduction in the activities of adults. Bryant believes that, ‘where health con- 
ditions are bad, relatively simple and low cost health programmes can produce 
dramatic improvements in the quality of the labour force and major increases in 
productivity.’!° 

Although my review of health problems in Africa has teen necessarily super- 
ficial and brief there is little dispute over the main issues. Communicable 
diseases, essentially preventable or at least containable, cause the loss of millions 
of child lives and at the same time reduce the efficiency and well being of 
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countless adults. In industrialized urban areas there is now the additional and 
growing challenge of occupational hazards and diseases.1!-12 

So the community diagnoses in Africa are clear. What about the treatments 
which are currently being applied and what is the current role of experts oper- 
ating on the patient ? 

Medical expertise can come in different forms. First, there are the health 
professionals and health workers of every kind who work directly with clinical 
problems. Under this heading must be included the manner and place of their 
training and the relationship of different workers with one another. This is the 
field of medical education and also the education of nurses, auxilliaries, medical 
assistants, what the Americans now call ‘physician extenders’. 

Then there is the contribution of Western expertise and aid to the solution of 
basic science aspects of medicine and their part in introducing sound treatments 
which require special experience in methodology or new techniques. 

Thirdly, it is still possible for those who are skilled in operational research to 
make detailed assessments of health needs and to advise on the optimal utilization 
of such resources as are available. However, it is ultimately up to national 
politicians and medical administrators to set their own goals and priorities. 
Some deliberate decisions which affect health policies may be best taken at a 
supra-national level. 

At the same time, however, there are powerful pressures, operating both from 
within and outside African countries, to encourage the large scale importation of 
expensive hardware, in the form of large new hospitals with all their equipment, 
to market dangerous drugs and commodities, regarding whose use the exporting 
nations have themselves been obliged to set legal limits, and to encourage the 
substitution of costly prepared foods (especially milk products) for local methods 
of feeding infants and other consumers. 

The application of rational planning to the design and operation of health 
services and the introduction of simple preventive measures for disease control 
is in practice regularly frustrated by the desire of African urban elites to secure 
for themselves and their families living standards and styles of medical treatment 
comparable to those in the Western world. Such desires are readily fed by 
companies in search of new markets and who are eager to provide the requisite 
expertise and materials. 

George Silver has summed up this aspect of the conflict in the following way. 

‘We sell drugs, supplies and equipment abroad . . . e.g. outdated vaccines or 

drugs that cannot be sold in the United States. Items... forbidden for sale 

. . - because they are considered dangerous, poisonous or useless are also sold 

abroad. The Food and Drug Administration’s writ does not run in other 

countries and some foreign countries where these items are sold have no 
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equivalent control. The entrepreneur’s conscience is not touched because his 

motto is “caveat emptor”,’1% 

Bader also points out how ‘multinational companies outfit teaching hospitals 
built inthe developing world with the same diagnostic and the rapeutic armament- 
arium found in the countries to which their profits are repatriated.’ 

Turning now to the training of health care professionals and others, there is no 
shortage of blueprints and medical expertise on the subject af medical education. 
For the foreseeable future doctors, by far the most expensive and expert of the 
professionals, are bound to be in short supply. It therefore makes sense to use 
only a limited amount of the total capital available for medical education in 
training doctors and specialists and to put considerable thought and effort into 
the preparation of auxilliaries and the development of public health services. 

The auxilliary may function either as an assistant to the professional or as a 
substitute. Maegraith regards him as an extension of the health service, given 
by the government to the people at a cost the country can afford. His or her 
job is to provide primary medical care for the local community, where ninety 
per cent of the medical and health needs are to be found. Maurice King has 
always insisted that in tropical countries ‘staff training is the most urgent call on 
a doctor’s or a sister’s time—the very first priority in their time budgets’1® Only 
by teaching subordinate staff and delegating graded responsibilities can the 
pressing demands made by patients in African hospitals be met. 

There are many experiments in the training and use of auxilliaries.” In 
Yaoundé, for instance, an effort is being made to give some joint training to 
medical students and auxilliaries.!8 Guilbert has described how education in 
the University Centre for Health Sciences in the Cameroons is deliberately 
orientated towards community needs and active learning by medical students. 
The latter define their own objectives and, it is maintained, the teacher acts 
merely as a facilitator of learning. Guilbert calls doctors ‘the medical Mafia— 
who believe they should be in charge’, whereas in fact physicians are not the 
main source of health maintenance and they matter much less than roads, water 
and food. But it is much commoner for the education of these two types of 
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medical personnel to be carried out quite separately and even by different 
administrative bodies and there is often potential or actual conflict and mutual 
suspicion between people who are destined to occupy very different positions on 
the ladder of prestige and power. 

Gish gives an account of how Tanzania has been trying to solve these 
dilemmas.?° ‘The decision to curtail hospital expansion derived from a TANU 
conference in 1971 although, prior to this, similar advice had been offered by 
Abel Smith and Townsend. A succession of inter-related health posts, 
dispensaries and rural health centres are now staffed by a variety of health 
workers. But even Tanzania has not avoided the enticement of high technology 
nor the jealousies and career aspiration of rival workers. 

In Malawi Bryant points out how the health services are staffed by profes- 
sionals in the main towns but the rural areas, containing 90 per cent of the 
population, depend on auxilliaries and health centres and rural hospitals are in 
charge of medical assistants.!° He adds a further example from Senegal, where 
the health needs of a district of 100,000 people are supposedly cared for by one 
doctor, a nurse and a few paramedicals. 

There can be little doubt that, wherever we look in the world, many of the 
leading causes of illness and death are closely bound up with custom, culture and 
human behaviour. This is true in Africa whether it applies to traditional diets 
and the ways of disposing of excreta or to the disinclination of professionals, who 
have adopted Western life styles, to leave the towns or to encourage legislation 
for systems of health care which would deny them what they regard as the 
natural rewards attaching to high status. The contrast between capitalist and 
socialist approaches to health care provision are inescapable. 

There is not time in this paper to consider the vexed and closely inter-related 
questions of population and nutrition. These are subjects which generate 
strong and conflicting views. Argument ranges between those gloomy ecologists 
who predict widespread famine as a result of African fertility linked to the 
reduction in infant mortality which preventive and curative medicine is bring- 
ing, and the more optimistic proponents of agricultural expansion. 

But, whatever the total food supply for an area, a compound or a family, it is 
usually the children who are worst served. Their perilous condition has lately 
been made even worse by the unscrupulous activities of the infant food industry 
which has urged upon ignorant mothers the totally spurious advantages of their 
products as an alternative to breast feeding.” 

Nor is there time to do justice to the theme of African medicine and the 
delineation of those areas of health in which it can and should play a part from 
those in which it should be discouraged.?*. The work of Imperato is a notable 
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contribution to this field, based upon his long experience as a medical administra- 
tor in Mali.?3 ‘There is no simple answer to the question of the syncretism of 
ancient and modern medicine. 

In conclusion, medical experts in Africa still have a place, albeit a limited one; 
their major contribution should be with advice on the education of all those 
grades of people whose actual responsibility it will be to prevent illness and care 
for or cure established disease in their own countries. 
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ECONOMIC CHANGE IN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 
ETHIOPIA 


ROBERT $. LOVE 


ALTHOUGH A NUMBER OF studies dealing with various aspects of Ethiopian society 
in the period up to 1974 are now available, a relatively small proportion of these 
has been concerned with events or trends which can be directly linked to the 
events of that year. There has also been a tendency to emphasize political, 
historical, and sociological aspects of Ethiopian life, and while the economic 
structure of the country has always provided a backcloth to this type of analysis, 
there has been little attempt to measure changes in that structure Yet an 
appreciation of the changing economic situation in the country during these 
years is essential if a full understanding of this period in Ethiopian history is 
to be obtained. Such an approach also suggests that by looking for economic, 
as well as political causes of the revolution, we shall be in a better position to 
account for the unusually peaceful and gradual nature of the change that took 
place. Accordingly, the present paper examines the evidence on long-term and 
short-term changes in the Ethiopian economy during this period and in so doing 
places the inflation of 1973-4 and the famine in Wollo province in a wider 
economic context. 

The final years of Haile Selassie’s reign fall into three pkases. In the first of 
these, a number of long-term changes in the social and economic structure of the 
country can be identified, leading, where customary interests were threatened, to 
a gradual build-up of social tension.* Impinging upon such gradual trends, 
though more or less exogenous to them, were various short-term events, which 
tended to intensify the potential for conflict that was building up over the longer 
period, and which became increasingly likely to activate it. Such exogenous 
elements were drought, international inflation, and the state of relations with 
neighbouring countries. In such conditions open conflict with the Government 
could either break out simply as the culmination of long-term grievances (as was 
perhaps the case with the attempted coup in 1960) or could be sparked off, 
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during the mature phase of the long-term changes, by a particular set or combin- 
ation of short term phenomena—which seems to be the more likely explanation 
of the events of 1974. In either case, a final phase was reached when the Emperor 
and his Government were faced with revolt and were obliged to devise strategies 
for dealing with it. 

It is the final phase that has to be examined in order to determine why the 
coup of 1974 was successful. But since this requires considerable inside know- 
ledge of palace affairs during 1973 and 1974—-which does not currently seem to 
be available—the intriguing question of why the coup succeeded must remain 
unanswered for the present. What can be attempted, however, is an explanation 
of why the coup occurred when it did, since for this it is necessary only to 
examine certain long- and short-term changes that were occurring during the 
period prior to the coup. As already indicated, it is a contention of the present 
paper that changes of an economic nature are a crucial element of this explanation; 
and in particular that a long-term deterioration in the distribution of income 
coincided in 1973-4 with a period of inflation caused by unprecedentedly high 
commodity export prices. This combination of events so affected the standard 
of living of the ordinary soldier and certain groups of the urban population 
that protest became overt and led eventually to the Emperors 
dethronement. 

This view is supported by the manner in which the coup occurred. Unlike 
the situation in 1960 when the attempted coup of that year was inspired by an 
organized, ideologically motivated, cadre of officers, attached to the Imperial 
Bodyguard and based in Addis Ababa, in the course of which higher pay was 
offered to soldiers as an inducement; the coup of 1974 appears to have started 
among the ordinary ranks. Dissatisfaction with pay and conditions expressed 
by soldiers and NCOs at provincial army bases in the Ogaden and Asmara 
managed to spark off a series of military and civilian revolts elsewhere. The 
acquiescence and sympathy of junior and middle-ranking officers, and the mis- 
management, and perhaps complaisance (or fear) of senior officers, led gradu- 
ally to an erosion of cabinet power which culminated in the resignation of the 
Prime Minister. The subsequent troubles which the country has had in settling 
down, together with the initial size and anonymity of the dergue, seems to indicate 
that a coup was never originally intended, however much certain groups may 
have wished for one. The prevailing philosophy seems to have been to let 
events take their course so long as violence could be avoided, although cne must 
suspect that a great deal of sympathy for the idea of a change of government must 
have existed at all levels of the Armed Forces. 

Although immediate responsibility for the removal of the Government in 1974 
lay with the Armed Forces there had also been a series of civilian strikes and 
demonstrations in the early part of the year. Schoolteachers and building 
workers had struck for higher wages while taxi drivers had demonstrated against 
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substantial increases in petrol prices. In view ofthis it does not seem unreason- 
able to suggest that a common cause underlay civilian and military protest and 
that the cause was largely economic in nature. 

The remainder of this paper therefore analyses income and price changes in 
Ethiopia during the years and months immediately preceding the first signs of 
Army revolt in 1973. The first section examines long-run trends in income 
levels, while the second looks at price movements and related factors in the short- 
run period immediately preceding the coup. 


Economic background 


In 1972/3 Ethiopia ranked as one of the world’s poorest countries with a per 
capita Gross National Product of about US $80. The rate of growth of per 
capita GNP had also been low, though somewhat higher than that of some 
neighbouring countries. Thus, between 1960 and 1970 the annual growth rate 
of per capita GNP in Ethiopia is estimated to have been about 2-8 per cent com- 
pared with 1-0 per cent in the Sudan and —1-1 per cent in Somalia. On the 
other hand, Kenya’s GNP per capita is estimated to have grown over the same 
period at an annual rate of 3-6 per cent, that of Tanzania at 7:1 per cent and 
Uganda at 2-4 per cent.® 

In contrast to this relatively slow growth rate of per capita GNP the structure 
of the economy appears to have been changing somewhat faster. In 1972/3 
agricultural production amounted to 47:3 per cent of Gross Domestic Product, 
compared with 59-3 per cent in 1960. This must be seen, however, against a 
background where 90-4 per cent of the country’s population was classified as 
rural even in 1971. Since only a smali number of rural workers would not be 
farmers this means that something like 90 per cent of the population produced 
less than 50 per cent of GDP. This is scarcely surprising, however, when it is 
remembered that the main agricultural activity is subsistence production and 
only about 25 per cent of output is marketed. The economy is, nevertheless, 
dependent on agricultural commodities, mainly coffee, pulses, hides and skins, 
for over 90 per cent of export earnings. In 1972/3 the remainder of GDP came 
from the contributions of a number of other sectors, of which the most important, 
together with their percentage contributions to GDP, were manufacturing 
(4:5 per cent), handicraft and small-scale industry (5-0 pez cent), building and 
construction (5-7 per cent), wholesale and retail trade (8-7 per cent), transport 
and communications (6-4 per cent), public administration and defence (5:8 per 
cent). The manufacturing sector was dominated by the textile, food and 
beverage industries, having increased its sectoral share of GDP from 2:2 per cent 
in 1960 to 4-5 per cent in 1972/3.* 

The structure of the economy had therefore been changing in a way that is 
usually associated with economic progress, though we have seen that this was 
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not accompanied by a particularly rapid rate of growth of GNP. While the 
explanation for this must lie in comparing levels of productivity in the different 
sectors of the economy my concern here is more with the effects on income 
distribution of these changes. As the structure of the economy changed so too 
would the relative economic standing of various sectors of Ethiopian society, and 
if those sectors which were affected adversely were also the sectors which played 
the most active part in the revolt of 1974 then a strong link between economic and 
political events will have been established. With this end in view I therefore 
examine the situation in agriculture, industry, and the Armed Forces. 


Agriculture 


The traditional organization of agriculture in Ethiopia is complex, and agri- 
cultural problems have been invariably bound up with problems of land tenure. 
Until 1974 the most widespread system ot tenure, covering much of the centre 
and south of the country, was a basic ‘feudalism’,° where a large number of 
tenant small-holders, having no formal security beyond the next harvest, were 
obliged to pay as much as two-thirds of their annual output as rent. In many 
cases, however, the landlord had an unwritten obligation to provide the tenant 
with seed and perhaps assistance with capital expenditure, though this is less 
likely to have been observed when the landlord was an absentee, as tended to be 
the case in the south. Large parts of the north, on the other hand, especially 
the provinces of Wollo and Tigre, differed from this pattern by having communal 
holdings, though in more recent years population pressure on land resources had 
been leading to increased fragmentation. In addition to local variations on 
these patterns there were also pastoral nomads in the west and south-west of the 
country, and modern commercial owner farmers or salaried managers concen- 
trated around the larger urban areas. In traditional agriculture productivity was 
low, though a degree of localised improvement was achieved by a number of 
major rural development schemes such as those organised by the World Bank 
(WADU), the Swedish International Development Agency (CADU), and 
USAID (ADDP), commonly referred to as comprehensive package projects. In 
addition to these there were also, by 1975, some 48 minimum package areas, which 
when fully operational will provide demonstrations, credit, storage, and advice. 

Although a number of these schemes have met with some degree of local 
success it is doubtful whether the vast majority of the country’s rural population 
experienced much improvement in their living standards during the later years 
of Haile Selassie’s reign. Between 1961 and 1974 total population is estimated 
to have been growing at 2-4-2-6 per cent per annum, and when this is compared 
with an estimated rate of growth of agricultural output of around 2-0 per cent 
per annum, then agricultural output (and therefore income) per capita must have 
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declined on average. Some improvement may have occurrec in later years for 
certain groups of commodities. For example, between 1967 and 1972 the pro- 
duction of cereals grew on average by 2°5 per cent per annum; of meat by 3-3 per 
cent; and of milk by 2:5 per cent (all in volume terms). However, about 50 per 
cent of the increase in cereal production was due to increased acreage and actual 
productivity per hectare improved only slowly, particularly in the case of teff, the 
country’s main traditional crop. Furthermore, between 1972 and 1974 pro- 
duction and yields of most cereal crops fell. Further information on the state of 
agricultural incomes is hard to come by although a number of small-scale surveys 
have been conducted at irregular intervals. For example, one study of an area 
in the central highlands (Welenkami) found that tenant farmers’ average family 
expenditure in 1969-70 was E$577, while that of owner farmers was E$981. 
This should be compared with average industrial earnings per employee at that 
time of E$1,264.® 

While the reasons for poor agricultural performance are complex, this sector 
in Ethiopia received relatively little encouragement from government policies. 
In 1972/3 the Government budget allocated only 2-5 per cent of current expendi- 
ture to agriculture, compared with 24 per cent to social services and 33 per cent 
to defence and internal order. The proportion of capital expenditure spent on 
agriculture was higher at 22 per cent though almost half of this came from 
external sources. In 1970/1 agricultural extension workers numbered only 213 
throughout the whole country and were rather unevenly distributed, ranging 
from 2:5 per thousand rural population in Arussi province to nearly 15 per 
thousand in Shoa. Reform of the land tenure system was seen by a number of 
external agencies as essential for agricultural improvement, but received little 
encouragement from the Government. With a preponderance of landed inter- 
ests amongst Members of Parliament land reform legislation stood little chance 
of getting through and proposed Bills suffered delay and amendment. Further- 
more, since Parliament had little real power in any case it is difficult to believe that 
the Government did not anticipate this type of delay and actively concurredin it.’ 

The overall position was therefore one in which government did not attach 
high priority to general agricultural improvement. This was reflected in agri- 
cultural incomes which on, a per capita basis had probably changed little in the 
decade preceding the coup. There were exceptions, of course, and in coffee 
growing areas and agricultural development schemes many farmers were better 
off than before. In the case of the development schemes, however, there is 
substantial evidence that the poorest farmers did not benefit by as much as had 
been intended and that many others experienced eviction in the face of com- 
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mercial interests. Similarly, farmers in drought areas faced famine or severe 
hardship, and while lack of rain may be regarded as an act of God, the ability of 
society to deal with it is heavily dependent upon man himself. 

Yet for many peasants life would have been little worse than in previous years 
and it was often thought, at least in the Amhara areas, that the Emperor had a 
vast personal following, based on memories of the Patriot resistance to the 
Italians in the 1930s, and while other parts of the country had experienced 
periodic rebellion and unrest, generally connected with tax issues, these had 
usually been easily settled by a combination of diplomacy and police action. 
Peasant discontent tended to remain latent, was widely dispersed, loosely 
organised, and posed little immediate threat to Haile Selassie’s regime. That 
it did exist, however, is evident from the countryside disturbances after the coup 
was underway in the spring of 1974, when power at the centre was weakened,’ 
and in many subsequent events. 

For more direct threats to the stability of Haile Selassie’s Government it is 

: necessary to look to groups which were better organised and more articulate than 
the farmers, while at the same time being more centrally concentrated, and having 
in the last resort an effective form of action to back up their demands. This last 
condition excludes the student body, which was important in the spread of ideas 
and the vocal expression of dissent, but comparatively unimportant when the 
physical change-over of power was taking place. Those groups more directly 
involved, were the urban wage earners and the Army. 


Urban Wage Earners 


Information on the rate of change of urban incomes is scarce but some indica- 
tion for the years 1966/7 to 1972/3 can be obtained from the latest Statistical 
Abstracts. This information is summarised in Table I where it can be seen 
that average annual earnings per employee in manufacturing industry did not 
grow as fast as did gross output per employee. 

Now, if value added in manufacturing industry grew at the same rate over that 
period as did gross output then it could be surmised that returns to capital, or 
land, or both were increasing at a faster rate than were returns to labour, so that 
between these categories the distribution of income would have been deteriorat- 
ing. Unfortunately, no useful time series of value added in Ethiopian manu- 
facturing industry exists and no price index of industrial raw materials or inter- 
mediate goods is available. However, retail prices rose over the period at an 
average annual rate of 2-2 per cent while wholesale prices of imported goods rose 
at an annual rate of 2-9 per cent and it is probable that the major part of the 
8. For evidence on this see J. M. Cohen, ‘Rural Change in Ethiopia: the Chilalo Agri- 
cultural Development Unit’ Economic Development and Cultural Change 22, 4 (1974); 
L. Bondestram, ‘People and Capitalism in the North Eastern Lowlands of Ethiopia’, 
Journal of Modern African Studies 12, 3 (1974); M. Stahl, Ethiopia: Political Contradictions 
in Agricultural Development (Roben & Sjogren, Stockholm, 1974). 


9. Pre-revolution relationships are discussed in C. Clapham, ‘Centralization and Local 
Response in Southern Ethiopia’, African Affairs 74, 294 (1975). 
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TABLE I 
EARNINGS AND OUTPUT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 

Average Gross Fixed 

Earnings Output Assets Number of Number of 
Annual per per per Establishments Employees 

Employee Employee Employee 
1966/67 E$1,102 88,052 E$7,720 395 44,349 
1968/69 1,223 9,867 7,570 442 47,332 
1969/70 1,264 11,096 7,550 479 48,903 
1970/71 1,296 12,199 7,182 401 51,312 
1970/71 1,350* 12,133* 7,143* 401 51,588 * 
1971/72 1,382 12,931 6,772 420 53,319 
1972/73 1,461 14,092 7,114 421 54,818 
Average 
Annual f 
Change (%) 5-0 12:1 4:2 
(*—Revised) 


Source: Ethiopian Government Statistical Abstracts, 1971, 1972, 1975. 


increase in gross output per employee represented increased returns to capital or 
land. 

Furthermore, while output per employee was rising rapidly fixed assets per 
employee declined. With the change in output a proxy for the change in value 
added, and with average earnings rising only slowly, this provides additional 
evidence that returns to capital (or land) must have been rising fast. On the 
other hand, earnings did rise faster than retail prices and the number of em- 
ployees rose at a rate of 4-2 per cent per annum from 44,349 to 54,818, over the 
same period. The latter figure, however, must be compared with a growth of 
urban population of around 6 per cent per annum.?° 

Some indication of the changing position of lower paid workers can be obtained 
from government data on the distribution of income in the public sector and part 
of the private sector. This is summarized in Table II, which shows that some 
redistribution of income had been taking place. In the public sector the pro- 
portion of people in upper income groups had tended either to remain constant 
or to increase by up to 20 per cent, whereas the proportion in the middle range 
of incomes, earning between E$300-500 per month, had increased by almost 
40 percent. The proportion earning less than E$100 per month decreased, though 
the proportion at the next highest level remained fairly constant. ‘The picture is 
therefore one of redistribution towards the middle range of income, with relative 
numbers at the upper level unaltered while those at the lowest levels have been 
reduced. 

In the private sector the lowest paid group changed least, while the proportion 
in the highest paid groups increased considerably. Although the private sector 
sample does not contain much manufacturing industry its general performance 


10. This estimate of urban growth rate is given in Employment and Unemployment in 
Ethiopia (1.L.O., Geneva, 1973). 
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TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 


Percentage of work force earning certain ranges of income 
(a) Public Sector 


ncome Percentage Distribution of 
Range 1968 1969 1970 1971 Change 1971 Incomes at 
E$ 1968/1971 1968 Prices 
per month (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
~ 100 448% 419% 395% 385% —14-1 40-7 
100- 300 32-7 33-3 34:5 33-4 21 35-6 
300- 500 108 12:5 13-4 15-1 39-8 12-6 
500- 700 5-3 5-6 6-1 6:3 18-9 6°7 
700-1,000 4-9 4:9 4-7 4:9 0-0 2:8 
1,000- 15 1:8 1-8 1-8 20-0 1:6 
(b) Private sector 
— 100 31-1 31:1 28-2 28-4 —8-7 30°5 
100- 300 35-7 35+] 3555 29-4 —17°6 32-7 
300- 500 182 17:5 19-0 21-2 16-4 18-6 
500~ 700 78 8:2 8-2 9-2 17-9 8-7 
700-1,000 4-2 4:6 5-2 T5 78°5 5.8 
1,000- 3:0 3°5 3-9 4-3 43-3 3-7 


Source: LE.G. Statistical Abstract (Various Issues), Similar information is not included 
in the 1975 Abstract. 

would be expected to reflect that of manufacturing industry, and it is not sur- 
prising to find the pattern of income distribution to be in some agreement with 
our interpretation of the distribution of the value of gross industrial output given 
above. Thus, although there has been some redistribution of incomes in favour 
of the lowest paid, column (5) of Table IT shows that the middle and upper ranges 
seem to have benefited even more. The private sector figures therefore tend to 
support the argument that lower paid urban workers were not benefiting as 
much from any economic growth as were the better paid groups. 

It is also possible that the pattern of redistribution which appears to have 
taken place is due to increased recruitment at the middle levels of educated and 
skilled personnel, while the relative position of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
manual workers has remained the same at the bottom of each sector. One in- 
deed suspects that the large increase in public sector employment in the range 
'E$300-500 could to some extent be due to employment creation for the benefit 
of school and college leavers. It was also a period of rising recruitment of 
teachers, of whom many non-graduates would be in this income range. The 
final column of Table II shows the distribution of real incomes in 1971 using a 
price index based upon 1968 prices. In this case the change in the distribution 
is not quite so pronounced as in the case of money incomes. In the private 
sector the proportion earning less than E$100 per month hardly changes at all in 
real terms, and in the public sector it falls from 44-8 per cent to 40-7 per cent 
compared with a fall to 38-5 per cent in money terms. Taken over all, the 
private sector shows more signs of a widening of the distribution of income than 
the public. 

The position of those employed outside the Government and modern private 
sector can be gauged only roughly from the latest available national income 
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tatistics. Between 1963 and 1973 the percentage contribution to Gross 
Jomestic Product at constant factor cost of handicraft and small-scale industries 
ose from 4-1 per cent to 5:0 per cent but has shown little change since 1969/70, 
vhereas the percentage contribution of manufacturing industry over the same 
eriod more than doubled, rising from 2:2 per cent to 4:5 per cent showing a 
teady increase almost every year. However, it has already been noted that the 
ncome of the average employee in manufacturing industry did not seem to be 
‘ising as fast as the returns to other factors of production. 

Another important employment sector is the construction industry, but 
he share of GDP of this sector actually fell slightly from 5-9 per cent in 1963 
o 5-7 per cent in 1972/3. If we take the rate of private house building in Addis 
(baba then we find that between 1968/69 and 1969/70 the number of permits for 
xew villa construction fell from 352 to 253, and between 1969/70 and 1970/71 
t rose again to 304. However, in the first period 50 per cent of the drop in 
xermits was attributed to houses priced in the range E$10,000~15,000, whereas 
n the second period 50 per cent of the upswing was attributed to houses priced 
it E$20,000-30,000. At the same time the cost per square meter fell over both 
reriods from E$133-6 to E$125-5 and then to E$111-6. By 1973/4 the cost per 
quare meter was up again at E$152-0, althouth this may have had something to 
lo with the type of house then being built, since that year saw a substantial rise 
n applications for houses priced at over E$50,000. Such figures only give a poor 
ndication of what was happening in the construction sector in general but at the 
rery least they do not indicate a significant rate of growth of low cost housing, 
10r do they suggest rising wages among construction, workers. 

This sparse evidence on the changing status of industrial workers suggests 
hat the lower income groups of urban society were not benefiting greatly from 
my economic growth that was taking place. There were no major social re- 
orms between 1969 and 1974, and there is therefore no reason to suppose that 
he relative position of different groups altered in more recent years. Indeed, 
f there was a continuation of the trends noted above then the position of in- 
justrial workers could only have deteriorated. 


The Armed Forces 


Figures relating to military expenditure usually have to be treated with 
sircumspection, but in view of the reliability which has previously been placed 
m Ethiopian government estimates of general expenditure," it is perhaps worth 
‘eproducing here the data on annual current expenditure on wages and equip- 
nent in the Armed Forces and on Internal Order and Justice which appears in 
che Statistical Abstracts. 

Table III shows that expenditure both on Defence and on Internal Order and 
fustice grew between 1967 and 1974, while their combined total, expressed as 


LI. C. Clapham, Hatle Selassie’s Government (Longmans, Green & Co. London, 1969). 
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TABLE ITI 


ETHIOPIAN GOVERNMENT CURRENT EXPENDITURE ON THE 
ARMED FORCES AND ON INTERNAL ORDER AND JUSTICE 


Wages and Equipment (E$,000) 
Internal All All (D+(2) 
Defence Order and Government Expenditure ~~ (4) 
Justice Government 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1967/68 80,393 63,209 233,764 442,181 0:324 
1968/69 83,283 68,798 263,033 454,465 0-334 
1969/70 82,622 78,250 287,664 473,611 0:339 
1970/71 84,747 78,042 301,858 507,093 0-321 
1971/72 88,949 82,089 343,298 521,545 0-328 
1972/73 91,002 86,465 368,796 563,143 0-315 
1973/74 103,149 97,408 408,874 599,391 0-334 
Average Annual 
Rate of 
Growth (%) 4-3 7-6 9-8 5.2 


Source: Ethiopian Government Statistical Abstracts, 1971, 1972, 1975. 


a percentage of all government expenditure, remained roughly constant over the 
period, being 32-4 per cent in 1967/8 and 33-4 per cent in 1973/4. However, an 
increasing proportion of this share was taken by Internal Order and Justice, 
which grew at an average annual rate of 7-6 per cent compared with one of 4:3 per 
cent for Defence, though neither grew as fast as total government expenditure on 
wages and equipment. If it is assumed that Defence expenditure refers to the 
Armed Forces, dominated by the Army, and that Internal Order and Justice 
refers, inter alia, to the Police, then it is evident that expenditure on the former 
was barely keeping up with the increase of GDP, and compares unfavourably 
with the growth of government expenditure in other fields. Itis therefore, with- 
in the Armed Forces, and particularly the Army itself, that one might expect to 
find elements of discontent. 


This section may be concluded with the reasonable inference that neither 
urban wage earners nor members of the Armed Forces had experienced an increase 
in their share of national income, and may even in many cases have experienced 
a reduction in their share over the years immediately preceding the coup. 
Group awareness of this position would perhaps have developed only slowly but 
even a low level of awareness would work against the interests of harmony in a 
society containing many other potentially divisive elements. Some of these 
would be traditional, connected with ethnic or religious differences, while others 
would be more recent, such as the growing power of trade unions (legalised in 
1962), and the improved educational standards of younger army personnel. 

The combined effects of all such changes, including a widening of the distri- 
bution of income, would not of themselves be likely to bring about the fall of 
Haile Selassie’s Government, which after all had survived numerous crises over 
a period of forty years. They would rather have set the scene, creating a situa- 
tion receptive to revolutionary change if sparked off elsewhere. It is from this 
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point of view that the period immediately prior to the first open expression of 
army revolt in February 1974 is now examined. If this period can be shown to 
be significantly different in some way from previous periods then there will be 
strong grounds for associating the events therein with the coup that followed. 


Economic Events, 1972-74 


In 1973 the Ethiopian Government was faced with a familiar array of problems. 
In the North of the country the Eritrean liberation movement had stepped up its 
activities, while earlier in the year there had been a considerable build-up of 
tension in the Somali border area of the Ogaden. In Addis Ababa, where 
student troubles had tended to be endemic, the year began with demands by 
University students for the re-establishment of a Students’ Union, and contin- 
ued with numerous boycotts, and demonstrations. 

Outside the University and throughout the rest of the country, the education 
sector in general was experiencing considerable unrest. Discontent was often 
diverse and localized, but tended to consolidate around two main factors; the 
famine in Wollo province and the proposed introduction of a completely new 
educational structure. The former had shown up the Government’s ineptitude 
in dealing with provincial problems while the ‘latter, by proposing a four year 
structure of primary education, had led pupils and teachers to believe that 
educational opportunities beyond this stage were being reduced. Consequently, 
student demonstrations and classroom boycotts became widespread, while the 
teachers went on strike in protest against the reforms and to demand more pay. 

Individually, none of these areas of trouble presented a novel set of problems 
for the Ethiopian Government, and they were therefore not likely by themselves 
to bring about a change of government. Their recurrence over the years, 
however, together with their coincidental timing in 1973 would have increased 
the general level of disillusionment with government methods. The point is 
illustrated by the case of three University lecturers who openly criticized the 
Government’s handling of the famine, and who were consequently given 
administrative appointments in the provinces and overseas. Increased aware- 
ness of the country’s problems and of the Government’s failures in coping 
with them must also have been present at all levels of the Armed Forces, though 
more immediate sources of discontent would be needed before action was likely to 
be taken. In this connection, the comparative ease with which the rebellion in 
the Armed Forces spread throughout the various units in the early months of 
1974 is significant. Although the rebellion was sparked off by a particular set of 
circumstances in one of the Ogaden bases, the fact that it spread so successfully 
to other bases throughout the country indicates that a common source of discon- 
tent must have been present, and it is therefore worth examining general 
economic conditions in the country at this time to see if any factors were at work 
which could have affected all members of the Armed Forces equally. 
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Recent economic information on the Ethiopian economy is provided by the 
National Bank of Ethiopia, which reports regularly on financial, price and trade 
matters, The range of information available is limited since it is confined to 
data which is most easy to collect, but it does offer a reliable set of information 
of the Ethiopian economy for the period immediately prior to the coup. 

Most insight into what was happening is gained from an examination of eight 
of the economic variables for which information is available. Table IV presents 
these for each of the years 1967 to 1973, and the Appendix Table covers seven 
of the same variables for the twenty-one month period July 1972 to March 1974, 
This period seems most relevant since military and civilian unrest first appeared 
openly in the country in the period January-March 1974. 

Take the annual data first. With regard to banking deposits and the money 
supply it is evident that 1975 was an exceptional year. Demand deposit 
accounts, which had shown no trend up or down over the previous six years, 
suddenly shot up by 56 per cent from E$114-8m to E$179-l1m. Savings 
deposits had been growing gradually over the years 1967-72, reflecting in part 
the growth of the banking network, but in 1973 they also rose by an unprece- 
dented 36 per cent, from E$265-2m to E$363-3m. In column (5) we are 
therefore not surprised to find that the money supply also showed a significant 
leap upwards in 1973 (to a certain extent this is somewhat less surprising since 
the National Bank’s definition of the money supply includes savings deposits). 
These figures seem to indicate a considerable increase in the wealth available to 
certain sectors in 1973 compared with all earlier years. It might be argued that 
the increase could be accounted for by an expansion of banking services in the 
country, but it is unlikely that increases in savings at such a rate could be 
attributed only to an increased availability of facilities. 

Since the Ethiopian economy has only a small industrial sector and a sluggish 
agricultural one we must guess that such a rapid increase in financial wealth 
could only have come from a significant increase in export prices. This is 


TABLE IV 
RECENT INFORMATION ON THE ETHIOPIAN ECONOMY 


Commercial Banks Nat Bank Consumer Bal. 
Demand Savings Fcr. Money Price Exp. Imp. of 
Deps Deps Total Exch. Supply Index Price Price Paym. 
EG$m ESm Res. Eşm 1963 Index Index ESm 
US$ m == 100 


(D) (2) (5) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1967 1053 1003 205-6 553 356-1 1278 TTI 96:0 —37-6 
1968 110-0 1252 2352 53-5 3838 1280 79-8 98:2 —429 
1969 1126 1501 2627 TG 431-7 1298 80-0 98:8 —20-2 
1970 1048 1865 291:3 565 428:0 1430 1000 1000 —39-6 
1971 1048 2146 319-4 51:9 4086 143-7 89-1 105-1 --53-6 
1972 1148 2652 380-0 75-8 4543 1350 93-4 1082  —9-i 
1973 1791 3633 5424 1578 5829 147-0 1077 1139 47:8 


Source: National Bank of Ethiopia, Quarterly Bulletin. 
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supported when we look at column (7) and see that the export price index rose 
by 15 per cent between 1972 and 1973. Furthermore, the foreign exchange 
reserves of the National Bank more than doubled between the same two years. 
In a relatively static short-run supply situation we may expect some inflationary 
pressure to arise, and in fact the consumer price index rose by nearly 9 per cent. 

On a monthly basis the most significant rise in export prices occurred between 
May and September of 1973. The rise in the money supply, on the other hand, 
can be traced to November-December 1972, and in bank depcsits to roughly the 
same period. This pattern can be explained by looking at the pattern of the 
export trade and the nature of the price changes. December to March is the 
traditional time for exporting coffee and there is always a seasonal upsurge in the 
money supply between the last quarter of one year and the second of the follow- 
ing year. In 1972 the coffee price index had risen from 81 in the second quarter 
to 101 in the third, and had fallen again to 92 in the fourth. This compared 
with 88:7 and 88-9 in the third and fourth quarters of 1971. One might there- 
fore expect the money supply to rise by a greater amount in the 1972-73 season. 

In addition to this, it is shown in Table V that while a sutstantial increase in 
exports was experienced in comparing the first quarters of 1972 and 1973, this 
was not entirely due to increased coffee earnings, since all other items in the 
Table experienced an increase as well. This in itself would be important, and 
indicates that some rise in the price of these commodities must have occurred 
by the beginning of 1973, but of greater significance is the fact that these other 
commodities, especially pulses, do not have the same seasonal variations as coffee. 
Increased prices of these products therefore allowed the expansion of the money 
supply to continue over the year, and not, as in previous years, to contract after 
the main coffee period. This steady growth in the money supply (shown in the 
Appendix Table) was a prelude to inflation and by January and February 1973 
consumer prices were beginning to rise. In fact the consumer price index over 
the year rose only by 10 per cent which seems modest by later European stand- 
ards, but it is significant in a poor economy and it did follow two years in which 
the index actually dropped, falling from 141-5 to 138-8 in 1971 and from 136-6 
to 134-5 in 1972, 

1973 was also the year in which the Ethiopian famine, centred in Wollo 
province, was brought to the attention of the world, but the precise way in 


TABLE V 
VALUE OF EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 1972, 1973 
1972 Quarters 1973 Quarters 
I II MI 1V Total Il JI IUI IV Total 
Coffee 533 600 348 345 1826 741 566 303 284 189-5 
Hides & Skins 83 87 115 191 476 223 141 170 108 642 
Pulses 92 51 42 76 261 120 206 151 321 798 
Oilseeds 167 73 122 125 48-7 265 70 $76 IL1 522 


Source: IL.M.F. International Financial Statistics. 
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TABLE VI 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 1973-74 
Weights 1972 1973 Quarters 1974 Quarters 
Iv I Il II IV I iI 

Food 57-3% 135-1 1417 1594 1618 1543 1654 170-6 
Household 

items 17-1 142-1 141-0 141-5 143-7 144-8 151-0 153°4 

Clothing 79 151-0 152-1 157-7 167-5 169-5 169-9 170-8 
Transport- 

ation 5:3 100:0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 103-8 103-8 


Source: Quarterly Bulletin of the National Bank of Ethiopia, various issues, 


which this might have affected prices is difficult to determine. Drought con- 
ditions had been present in varying degrees since 1971 but had not prevented the 
drop in consumer prices between 1971-2 noted in the previous paragraph. 
Thus, in the last six months of 1972 prices had tended to fall and did not seem to 
be responding to any drought effects of that year. In certain provinces, such 
as Wollo, parts of Tigre, and northern Shoa, the small rains had been poor for 
several seasons in succession and when they failed completely in February 1973 
it is possible that pressure on grain stocks in the rest of the country began to push 
prices up, even although the continuous monthly fall in the price index from 
August to December of the previous year did not indicate that supplies elsewhere 
in the country had been unusually tight. Support for this view is provided by 
the data shown in Table VI, from which it is seen that the food component of the 
price index rose more than other components such as clothing and household 
items, between the last quarter of 1972 and the first quarter of 1973. 

It is likely therefore that prices were responding to a classic pincer movement, 
with supplies hardening while demand was increasing through the effects of 
rising foreign exchange earnings. (Thus, the lack of purchasing power within 
the famine areas was more than compensated by increased wealth in other parts 
of the country.) Prices continued to rise throughout 1973, but in the fourth 
quarter the food price index fell, bringing the total price index down with it. 
This may have been due partly to the increase in drought aid in this quarter, 
though increased financial aid would tend to drive prices up. An alternative 
reason for the slight fall in prices at this time could be a decline in demand pres- 
sure following a slack period in the seasonal cycle of export crops. This is 
reflected in the relatively static position of the foreign exchange reserves between 
August and December of 1973. However, export prices remained high and by 
January and February of 1974 the effects of the new coffee season were begin- 
ning to be seen again in rising foreign exchange holdings. On the other hand, 
the money supply had begun to rise by November and December of 1973, which 
may have been due to either some lag in converting previous foreign exchange 
earnings into domestic currency, or to advances of credit from the banks in 
anticipation of the new coffee season. A similar rise can be seen in November- 
December 1972. 
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By the early months of 1974 therefore, the pattern of 1973 was repeating 
itself. Onamonthly basis the consumer price index did not show much change, 
but from Table VI it is seen that on a quarterly basis food prices appeared to be 
on an upward trend. By the second quarter of 1974 the Government was clearly 
worried about inflation and a number of basic prices were fixed by decree. It 
should, however, be noted that, with the exception of petrol, international in- 
flation, reflected in rising import prices, was not important in Ethiopia over this 
period, 


Conclusion 


Between 1960 and 1974 the Ethiopian economy grew steadily, if unremark- 
ably, and the decreasing share of agriculture in the national product was a re- 
flection of the increased role played by industry, services and the public sector. 
However, there is evidence to suggest that economic development tends to be 
accompanied at a certain stage by a deterioration of income distribution,” and 
Ethiopia appears to have been entering this stage during this period. The 
limited evidence available suggests that peasant farmers, industrial employees, 
and members of the Armed Forces all failed to benefit by as much as did other 
members of the community from the economic growth that took place. Of 
other groups, perhaps businessmen, traders, and owners of capital benefited 
most, while the large service sector in Addis Ababa benefited only to the extent 
that it catered for the better-off groups. 

This situation may have continued indefinitely and could eventually have 
righted itself without threatening the position of the Government, but towards 
the end of 1972 rising commodity prices began to increase foreign exchange 
reserves and the money supply to such an extent that by early 1974 inflation was 
a major cause of concern to the Government. Export-led price rises had 
occurred in the past but had been due principally to high coffee prices whereas 
on this occasion the prices of other commodities also rose substantially, with 
effects extending throughout 1973, while the position was further aggravated by 
the famine in Wollo province. Over the course of 1973 the population at large 
was not only feeling the gradual effect of rising prices but was also perhaps more 
politically alive to such issues as the famine than hitherto, prompted to a large 
degree by action taken within the University to publicise it. In this respect 
however, although members of the University had for many years been dis- 
satisfied with the running of the country attention was at this point focused on 
the single issue of the famine and no call was yet made for the removal of the 
Government. Any such threat was more likely to come from members of the 
community who were themselves materially affected by recent economic events, 


12. I. Adelman and C. T. Morris, Economic Growth and Sociai Equity in Developing 
Countries, Stanford University Press, 1973. For a brief summary of literature on this 
topic see D. Colman and F. Nixson, Economics of Change in Less Developed Countries 
(Philip Allen, 1978), Ch. 3. 
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and of these groups only the industrial workers and the army were sufficiently 
well organised to act. Thus when soldiers at Borana in the Ogaden complained 
about their living conditions, and locked up a senior officer, these local com- 
plaints, as so often, were only the immediate manifestation of more general 
discontent with pay and conditions. ‘This accounts for the readiness with which 
the call for improved conditions spread to other units of the armed forces 
throughout the country, and to the early involvement of urban wage earners in 
strikes and demonstrations. 

The success of these early demonstrations, and the support they seem to have 
had from many other sections of the Armed Forces, opened the way for more 
general demands to be made on the Government, and it was not long before 
government policies on all fronts were being criticized. Complaints about the 
country’s rate of economic progress, the distribution of wealth and property, the 
power of traditional groups, which had been building up quietly for many years, 
came into the open, prompting the resignation of the Cabinet in March 1974, 
and leading inexorably to the deposition of the Emperor later in the year. 

In order to explain why these early expressions of discontent ultimately led 
to the deposition of the Emperor it is necessary to look at Haile Selassie’s own 
role in dealing with them. It is possible that his powers had weakened with 
age, or that he was taken by surprise from the quarters from which revolt came, 
Political factors must explain why the coup was successful, but the initial causes 
were surely economic. Economics cannot explain the precise timing of the coup 
in Ethiopia, but they can explain why the time chosen was more likely than any 
other, and indicate that trouble of some sort was inevitable sooner rather than 
later. The whole history of recent events in Ethiopia has been marked by a 
domination of events over people, and economic forces have a considerable part 
to play in explaining the appearance of these events. 


Aug 
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Monthly Financial Statistics, July 1972-March 1974 


Commercial Banks 
Demand Sav’s 
Deps Deps 
ES$m ESm 
1194 244-2 
1190 2477 
1145 2553 
112:3 263-1 
106:3 261-6 
114-8 265:2 
113-0 269-4 
123°9 274] 
1226 280-9 
130-0 287:2 
132-9 299-1 
1444 307-6 
137-8 325-2 
1139 3361 
161-2 331-0 
157-6 358-4 
153:8 362-4 
179-1 363:3 
166-0 375.0 
163-4 383-4 
178:3 3854 


Total 


363-6 
3667 
369-8 
375-4 
3679 
380-0 


382-4 
398-0 
403-4 
417-2 
432-0 
452:0 
462-0 
450-1 
492:2 
516:0 
516-2 
541-4 


541-0 
546:8 
563-7 


Nat. 
Bank 
For 
Exch Money 
Res Supp 
US$m Em 
64:1 420-1 
7L1 4145 
TO1 411-7 
70-1 4130-7 
69-3 417°5 
758 454-3 
80:1 469-7 
93-4 491-1 
114-2 490-6 
1155 504-6 
1228 4866 
144:6 500-4 
162:3 483-2 
159-1 4575 
158-1 503-9 
159-4 506-1 
159-7 529-1 
157°8 582:9 
167:7 597-3 
179-1 626-4 
182:6 6663 


C’ sumer 
Price 
Index 
1963 
=100 


135-8 
136:2 
135-3 
135-1 
135-1 
133:3 


136-6 
138.3 
140-3 
147:2 
150-5 
150-2 
142-4 
151-6 
152-0 
147-3 
147-4 
150-€ 


156-4 


(109-7)° 


109-7 


Source: 1.M.F, International Financial Statistics (Various months). 


Notes: a, b, and c indicate new index bases. 


Export 
Price 
Index 


156-7 
145-1 
150-8 
144:3 
145:3 
153-3 


149-0 
150-1 
146-7 
141-2 
148-5 
156-9 
158-3 
171-7 
169-3, 
163-4 
160-7 

(115-6) 


123-4 
129:6 
125-9 
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Import 
Price 
Index 


121-0 
121-2 
120-8 
121-5 
122-3 
122-6 


122:8 
123-3 
1245 
124-8 
125-0 
125-6 
127-0 
127:9 
128-3 
129-0 
129-6 
130-6 


(120-8)? 
122-0 
122-1 


A complete monthly series for the period 


under examination is not available with the new bases and the old based indices are there- 
fore used as much as possible, 
is 110-3, in the case of ‘b’ it is 117-6, and in the case of ‘c’ it is 109-4. 


In the case of ‘a’, however, the previous month’s value 


MAKERERE COLLEGE 1922—1940 A STUDY IN 
COLONIAL RULE AND EDUCATIONAL RETARDATION 


NIZAR A. MOTANI 


IT IS GENERALLY ACCEPTED that in the settler-dominated colony of Kenya, 
African interests were poorly taken care of. By contrast, the trust territory of 
Tanganyika and the protectorate of Uganda were examples of relatively en- 
lightened colonial rule. However, this paper argues that even in settlerless, 
financially self-reliant (since 1915) Uganda, African potential was severely stifled. 
An examination of the famous Makerere College, and the subordinate Uganda 
Civil Service that it was designed to staff, should validate this argument. 
Having created the Uganda Protectorate in 1894-96, the handful of British 
officials needed various types of assistants to run their new acquisition. How- 
ever, these early administrators had neither the time nor the desire to train the 
Africans. As one Whitehall bureaucrat retrospectively observed: 
“One of the curses of our African Administration, both East and West, has 
been the necessity of using high grade and expensive material to do sub- 
ordinate jobs .. .°* 
Most early European administrators, he continued, in their enthusiasm to develop 
the region rapidly, ignored the natives and took ‘the easy way out of employing the 
Indian. The Indian, of course, is good ... but his very existence cramps the 
development of the African.’* Moreover, since the missionary educational 
system was then too rudimentary to rescue the Government, India did become 
the principal recruiting ground for clerical and technical personnel. Conse- 
quently, by the first decade of this century, the Uganda Civil Service (UCS) 
faithfully mirrored the wider racially-structured colonial society: the small 
European expatriate element monopolized the apex of the protectorate pyramid, 
the imported Indians* were assigned the lower layers, and the indigenous 
African majority had been converted into the broad base of this alien pyramid. 
The prolonged absence of adequate educational facilities for the Africans 
enabled the Indian, especially Goan, clerical staff to cast a strong spell on their 
British overseers. Hence, many such officers suffered from two closely con- 
nected frequently hereditary and often incurable diseases: Indophilia and 
Goanophilia or an excessive admiration for and dependence upon the Asian 
The author, who was born in East Africa and is a graduate of University College, Nairobi, 
is presently on the staff of Western Michigan University, USA 
1. See, e.g., E. A. Brett, Colonialism and Underdevelopment in East Africa, Heineman. 
Educational Books, London, 1973; Kenneth ee A History of East Africa, Longmans, 
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clerical staff. The Baganda, however, stood a good chance of eventually break- 
ing into this exclusive clerical club for not only were the existing missionary 
schools located in Buganda but also the British were highly impressed by them. 
But this was somewhat hindered as Gandaphilia waned by the 1920s® while 
Indophilia and more particularly Goanophilia gripped the British until at least 
the late 1930s.’ 

The Church Missionary Society (CMS, Protestant), the White Fathers (Roman 
Catholic) and the Mill Hill Mission (Roman Catholic) each provided their 
respective adherents up to six years of elementary education. English was 
taught as a subject during the last three years. In the 1910s, the graduates of 
the CMS’s prestigous King’s School, later College, at Budo, knew little English 
and practically nothing about clerical work.8 Yet, the Government relied on the 
missionaries for ‘educated’ Africans who could ultimately replace the Asian 
staff. Even under normal circumstances the demand for ‘educated’ Africans 
had been difficult to satisfy. The First World War completely disrupted the 
missionary educational system, especially at its upper levels, since both teachers 
and students took up military service. ‘Thus, the fundamental weakness of the 
educational network, namely its inability to provide enough number of boys 
with a fair knowledge of English and arithmetic, became acute. One gets the 
impression from oral testimonies and governmental files that until about 1920 
only a dozen Africans in Ugande had a good command of English.° 

There were several other factors which forced the Government to assume some 
direct responsibility for training Africans after 1919. Sir Alfred Lascelles, who 
had been sent by the Colonial Office to investigate non-African civil service 
salaries in East Africa, could not help commenting on the poverty of East 
Africa’s educational facilities. Only when these had improved could the 
Africans replace the Asians and the dependencies such as Uganda be administered 
more economically.!° 

The Native Civil Service Committee (NCSC) echoed Lascelles’s views in 1920. 
Its chairman, Morris Carter, observed that the Africans were clearly capable of 
attaining ‘a high standard’ as clerks, craftsmen, technicians, etc.—as demon- 
strated by their splendid wartime performance—but there were no training 
institutions for such purposes. He urged the government to redress the situa- 


5. See Nizar Motani, ‘The Growth of an African Civil Service in Uganda, 1912-1940’ 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1972), where primary sources are more 
fully cited; Nizar Motani, ‘The Ugandan Civil Service and the Asian Problem, 1894~ 
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tion partly as a reward for the African contribution to the war. A technical 
school under the Public Works Department, a mechanical school under the 
‘Transport Department and a clerical school under a Secretariat Official were 
deemed necessary as a starting point. !! 

In addition to the post-war admiration for the Africans, the chronic shortage 
of artisans prodded the Governor, Robert Coryndon (1918-1922), to respond. He 
envisaged technical and vocational education for Africans as a whole but for 
those few who showed definite promise he contemplated as full an education as 
they could profitably imbibe.1? The Imperial Treasury in London, which still 
controlled Uganda’s finances despite its self-sufficiency since 1915, authorized 
the Governor to proceed with the technical school. 

Coryndon directed that the proposed technical school—whose destiny was 
linked to the Native Civil Service (NCS)—should concentrate on training 
artisans, mechanics, drivers, various types of medical assistants, agricultural 
assistants and clerks and interpreters. He hoped to lure to this school the cream 
of the mission school pupils who already had an elementary education.“ A 
Technical School Board was also created. It was made responsible for drawing 
up all the necessary rules and regulations regarding tuition and residential fees, 
bonds, scholarships and other matters pertinent to the general planning and 
administration of the proposed school. The Technical School Board com- 
prised: the heads of the Medical, Transport, Public Works, Agriculture and 
Veterinary Departments, and the representatives of the CMS, the Mill Hill 
Mission and the White Fathers. The Provincial Commissioner for Buganda was 
also appointed to this body, presumably to ensure that the sympathies of the 
leading Buganda chiefs were with the school since most of the students would be 
either sons or relations of chiefs. 

It was not until late in 1921 that the first classes for carpenters and mechanics 
started in temporary workshops on Makerere hill in Kampala. Plans for the 
clerical school as a part of the Government Technical School at Makerere were 
dropped as Coryndon felt that such training could best be given at Budo by a 
European instructor paid by the Government.!® Other classes were to be com- 
menced at Makerere when possible. The school’s future name was derived 
from its location on the hill which was called both Kagugube and Makelele. 
Coryndon preferred ‘Makerere’ and it was officially. renamed Makerere College, 
in 1923,” 

For the Protectorate Government this was a momentous step forward in the 
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direction of assuming responsibility for African education. For some Africans, 
however, it was not a big enough step. By 1920, many wealthy Baganda chiefs 
were anxious to obtain better education abroad for their sons. When one of 
them selected Trinity College, Kandy, in Ceylon, the Government was forced to 
think about approving a school in a country where Ugandan Africans were not 
likely ‘to be imbued with spirit of disaffection or disloyalty’.1% From 1920 
onwards, such African demands for an education superior to that provided in 
Uganda were to multiply. 

One manifestation of the post-war African political awakening was an en- 
lightened and forward-looking memorandum submitted by the Young Baganda 
Association (YBA) in 1921. Among other things, it called for a government 
education department, secularized education and scholarships for Africans to 
study abroad.° Coryndon was highly impressed by the memorandum and 
wanted to improve the existing facilities mainly to curb the growing Baganda 
hunger for advanced, in this case simply secondary, education in Ceylon, South 
Africa, the Sudan and at the Tuskegee College in North America. However, the 
Government decided that it could fulfil none of the Baganda aspirations in the 
immediate future.?° 

African education could no longer escape serious governmental discussion. 
In 1921 the Provincial Commissioners (PCs) strongly favoured adding a wing for 
higher education to the technical school ‘to enable the natives to receive such 
Higher Education as will remove their desire from seeking it abroad’. Saville, 
the newly appointed Superintendent of Technical Education, suggested that the 
missions should be assisted to provide literary education to selected boys until 
an ‘Art School’, later to be raised to college status, could be added to the 
Government Technical School at Makerere. The government concept of higher 
literary education was limited to training clerks for the civil service. Even this 
made no progress. In April 1922, Saville declared that he would be unable to 
start a clerical course at Makerere at least before 1924. He was already com- 
mitted to introducing the medical, agricultural, veterinary and survey classes in 
1923. As these courses seemed ‘to be of greater importance to the Protectorate’, 
he recommended that the school for clerks be postponed. Moreover, he was in 
the dark about the course: ‘I do not know the system, nor do I know what is 
required of the clerks that are to be trained’.** 

When the Government turned to Budo for help, Weatherhead, the headmaster, 
produced a scheme that might satisfy African aspirations and justify government 
restrictions on Africans seeking higher education abroad: 

18. UNA SMP 6215/1, Min. 3, Ag. Gov. to Governor-General, Sudan, 18.5.20. Also 
see K. King, Pan-Africanism and Education oral 1971), chs. 3, 4. 
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‘I submit that at a comparatively small cost Budo could be developed to meet 

this requirement, and then if a large Government College or University for 

a big area of E. Central Africa is contemplated to grant degrees, it would not 

be difficult to affiliate Budo to it.’ 

Weatherhead offered to extend the normal three year course at Budo by one year 
during which special instructions in clerical work and English would be given. 
However, his proposal had to be shelved as no money was made available. 

Given the limited government funds earmarked for African education, both 
Coryndon and Saville chose to nurture Makerere College which was merely a 
technical school. From 1923, admission was restricted to those students who 
would be useful to the Government and could help to build up the NCS.** The 
role of the Africans was seen as leaders of the tribal governments and sub- 
ordinate servants of the Protectorate Government. ‘The existing missionary 
schools helped train the former while Makerere was intended to provide the 
latter. Hence all the discussion about higher and literary education was simply 
that—discussion. The chief importance of such discussion was to outline the 
role of the Africans in colonial society which in turn shaped the educational 
system. However, a tiny minority of Africans rejected these restrictions and 
strove for better education to improve their occupational status. 

To prevent ‘young natives’ of Uganda from being contaminated by Negro 
educational bodies such as the Tuskegee College and the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association in North America, Coryndon proposed to exercise 
‘careful discrimination in the issuing of passports’. He argued that passports 
should be denied to Africans unless the Government felt that they would be 
under ‘suitable guardianship’ while abroad and the institution chosen for study 
was considered ‘desirable’.25 At the Colonial Office, Bottomley suggested that 
they should be restricted to study in Britain and be placed under the Colonial 
Students Scheme. H. J. Read, however, felt that though England would be 
politically safer, it would raise moral and other problems: ‘I fear that foreign 
travel will do the Baganda youths more harm than good in their present stage of 
development’. The ideal solution, Read commented, would be to establish a 
higher education college in East Africa for all the British dependencies in that 
region. Again, the stumbling block was the reluctance to invest in African 
education. In the end, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Churchill, 
directed that Ugandan natives should be restricted to Britain and their numbers 
should be minimum. Ezechiel, the Director of Colonial Scholars, who super- 
vized private students in Britain, agreed to bring Ugandans under his control. 
Speaking from his long experience of colonial students, he advised that Ugandan 
Africans should be encouraged to take up medicine or engineering rather than 
law or general arts courses: ‘Studies of the former kind are much less likely to 
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breed frothy political ideas, and native engineers and doctors should exercise a 
good influence in promoting the development of the Protectorate’. Ezechiel’s 
advice was transmitted to Uganda in September 1922.26 

The general official and unofficial opinion on native education in Uganda 
broadly coincided. There was no room in Uganda for highly educated Africans: 
they would be unacceptable to their non-African counterparts. Liberal education 
could result in frustration for such Africans, who would then begin to question 
the colonial set-up. African education would have to be compatible with the 
security of British rule in Uganda. As clerks or office workers, they would not be 
able to climb up the ladder because Asian and European staff had already settled 
on the middle and higher tiers of the UCS. Hence, the logical openings for 
Africans were the technical and vocational occupations which would moreover 
be useful to the relevant government departments. 

In 1922, although plans had been finalized to add agricultural, veterinary, 
medical and surveying courses to the existing classes for carpenters and motor 
mechanics, only the medical and surveying courses began in 1923. The 1922 
Makerere enrolment was seven students each in the carpentry and auto mechan- 
ics classes.2”?_ The Africans, disappointed by the absence of literary and clerical 
courses, continued to look beyond Uganda for such training as it represented a 
key to open many doors to better stations in life. The British authorities in 
Entebbe and London failed to agree on a common foreign school for sons of 
wealthy Baganda and non-Baganda chiefs. Hence the question of doing some- 
thing locally was revived by Croyndon’s successor as governor, Geoffrey Archer 
(1922-1925). 

He requested the services of Eric Hussey, a man ‘well acquainted with 
Africans and their needs’, to advise the Government on education.28 In a 
private meeting with Weatherhead, Archer even considered making Budo a 
secular state school to complement the Makerere syllabus and raise the deplor- 
able standard of Budonians who were unfit for clerical duties. This scheme 
never materialized?’ but Archer did get Hussey who became the country’s first 
Director of Education in 1925. However, Hussey was so impressed by the 
technical-vocational stress of the Phelps-Stokes Commission that the progress of 
literary education was to be retarded.*° He favoured only limited higher 
education to enable a minority to fill chieftaincies and subordinate appointments 
in the protectorate and native administrations. The training of Africans was to 
be confined horizontally and vertically to certain defined occupations. 

Ironically, as the Government began assuming its long neglected educational 
responsibilities, its relations with the missions soured. The missionaries feared 
that Makerere, together with other feeder schools which might be built by the 
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Government, would swallow most of the educational expenditure and gradually 
cripple the mission schools: 
‘By concentrating on the Central College [Makerere] and its tributary schools 
to the exclusion of village education the impression might all too easily be 
conveyed that the object in view was not native education as much but the 
training of Government servants, and of those boys only who promise to be 
useful to the European community.’ ’t 
Indeed, this was the only function of Makerere right up to the late 1930s. 
European estimate of African capabilities determined African position in the 
dependencies. In 1924 there was still some doubt in many British minds about 
their African wards’ ability to tackle post-elementary literary education. Sir 
James Currie, formerly Director of Education and Principal of Gordon College 
in the Sudan, with all his African experience, was uncertain whether it was ‘at 
all possible to teach Africans after adolescence’. Dr. Garfield Williams of the 
CMS felt that this was a debatable question. Bishop Biermans, the head of the 
Mill Hill Mission in Uganda and a veteran of African education since 1898, 
agreed that the Indians in the subordinate UCS should be replaced. However, 
he cautioned: ‘the matter could not be unduly hastened as it was not yet certain 
whether the natives were capable of receiving education up to that pitch’. 
Guggisberg, the Governor of the Gold Coast, revealed that he had already de- 
cided to Africanize as many European posts as practicable provided that the 
Africans were ‘equally qualified technically and morally’. W. C. Bottomley, the 
Head of the East Africa Department at the Colonial Office, inferred from this 
discussion of the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies (ACEC) 
that Uganda Government had no ‘set policy of replacing Indians’ but was 
determined to assist the native to take his ‘proper place in the administration’.*? 
We have already seen what this ‘proper place’ was thought to be. In this respect 
some progress had been made at Makerere where the enrolment had risen to 
fifty-three students, in 1924. However, the syllabus was entirely technical and 
vocational. Uganda still had to import junior Asian clerks at maximum 
salaries in the grade-scales as demand for them was ‘increasing yearly’ in East | 
Africa. Clearly, there was an urgent need to start a clerical course at Makerere. 
The Colonial Office sanctioned the request to engage three Asian clerks at higher 
salaries but with a mild rebuke: ‘The increasing difficulty in getting Asiatic 
clerks emphasizes the importance of training natives for these appointments’,?° 
By 1925 Makerere had seventy-six students studying Agriculture (1); Medicine 
(7); Surveying (5); Carpentry (46); Mechanics (14) and Teaching (3).24 The 
fate of academic education became grimmer when the East African Governors 
declared that future expansion of native education should ‘tend rather to 
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technical than literary training . . .°35 And even in this field the motto was to 
‘make haste slowly but well’.26 Lord Lugard, whose Indirect Rule policy was 
in effect in Uganda, also warned the dependencies against the ‘danger of going 
too fast with native races’.°? 

In 1926, the Intermediate School Leaving Certificate signifying six to seven 
years of elementary education became the new entrance qualification for 
Makerere. Also in that year, the first professionally trained Africans became 
available for employment. ‘The sole agricultural student was recruited by the 
Agricultural Department, while the three surveying students were absorbed by 
the Survey Department where they received a cautious welcome: 

‘I am pleased to find the proposal to employ natives as plane tablers advance 

another stage, but it has yet to be seen whether they will show industry and 

probity in their work,’38 

This symbolized the hopes and the doubts that many government officials 
simultaneously entertained about African ability, especially the African character. 
The erratic performance of some African employees did not help to clear their 
minds. African enthusiasm for the College also dampened once it was dis- 
covered that the expensive Makerere training did not guarantee pensionable 
posts in the newly-created NCS. Neither the pay~scales nor the terms of service 
were attractive enough for the Baganda.*® 

Nevertheless, each year there would be small dividends from Makerere to 
satisfy some of the departmental manpower needs. In 1927 three medical 
students proceeded to the Mulago Hospital for one year’s intern (as housemen). 
The first batch of twenty intermediate school masters also graduated in that 
year. And, with the transfer of technical education to the Kampala Technical 
School (KTS) in January 1928, Makerere became a centre for vocational train- 
ing.*° Secondary grammar or literary education was checked as the Govern- 
ment did not then aim at producing African ‘legislators and civil servants of a 
future independent Uganda’.*! Instead it wanted to create ‘an industrious but 
politically acquiescent peasantry and artisan class’.** 

It was precisely this attempt to predetermine and assign selected subordinate 
roles to the Africans that incensed many of them. Ironically, the Baganda 
appetite for literary education was further whetted after contact with J. E. K. 
Aggrey, the distinguished Ghanaian, who had been sent to popularize ‘Tuske- 
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geeism’ among the Africans.** Serwano Kulubya, who had been involved with 
interpretation and translation for the Phelps-Stokes Commission, was convinced 
after meeting and hearing Aggrey that the progress of the Africans lay in 
equipping them with western education as known in Britain and America.™ 

For the realization of this craving to make Aggreys out of their sons, in 
addition to sending their sons abroad, the Protestant Baganda ruling classes 
looked to Budo. Its new headmaster, H. M. Grace, was very sympathetic. He 
visualized Budo becoming a university in the near future and agreed to add more 
Europeen staff to raise its academic standing.*® This immediately raised eye- 
brows in the Department of Education which saw no need for a full secondary 
curriculum. Grace is said to have been wrangling endlessly but unsuccessfully 
with the Governor to let him introduce the Cambridge School Certificate (CSC) 
course at Budo in the late 1920s.*® He publicly assailed the Government for 
ignoring the proper education of the Africans and excluding them from many 
posts which they would otherwise fill with credit. The existing policy only 
damaged the reputation of Africans as public servants.*” 

The suppressive measures earlier adopted by Coryndon had failed to curb the 
African propensity for education and travel abroad. The Secretariat continu- 
ally received applications for passports from Africans, both students and tourists. 
In 1926, Gowers tightened up restrictions on the issue of passports to the 
Africans. Apparently, African applicants had to be recommended by mission- 
aries or other Europeans and approved by the relevant Provincial Commissioner 
before the Secretariat considered them. ‘These applications were rarely pro- 
cessed unless clear evidence of suitable guardianship and adequate funds were 
advanced. Non-adults had to schedule their outward and return journeys so as 
to coincide with those of missionaries or government officials proceeding on or 
returning from leave.*® This elaborate mechanism regarding the issue of pass- 
ports and foreign travel was partly a safeguard, for the Africans themselves, 
against racial insults, ill-treatment or language difficulties while travelling to 
foreign countries and partly to insulate them from undesirable external influences. 

The Ormsby-Gore Commission, in 1925, and one of its members writing 
separately, in 1927, had recommended that Makerere should be developed to 
satisfy African aspirations.4® However, the Government looked at the problem 
differently: 

*,.. the most important point appears to be whether there is suitable work for 
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natives in Buganda who had received a professional education abroad. The 
question will have to be faced sooner or later. For the moment Government 
controls the situation by the refusal of passports pending satisfactory arrange- 
ments in England. But in future it is difficult to see how a youth, wishing to 
receive professional education, and given the financial means and satisfactory 
arrangements in England, can be prevented.’ 

Protectorate policy was soon tested by the Buganda Lukiko which had recently 
instituted scholarships for study abroad. Not surprisingly, it was annoyed by 
the government attitude: 

‘It has been decided by the Lukiko that it is unnecessary for the British 

Government to prevent people from going to Europe to receive Education, and 

that those who receive their education on Lukiko Funds, are not liable to enter 

into an agreement binding them to work for the Lukiko, but will be free to 
pursue their private businesses as they like,5! 

The Governor closed the case by ruling that the Director of Education would 
invite the Lukiko to offer scholarships to candidates selected by him, but the 
time was ‘hardly ripe for this yet’.®? 

As far as the local educational scene went, despite the patent emphasis on 
vocational-technical curricula at the mission schools and Makerere, the Govern- 
ment had to defend its modest efforts before the unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council and on other public occasions. In an attempt to pacify the 
different interest groups in Uganda, there was considerable discrepancy between 
public pronouncements and private practice.** 

Makerere’s vocational curriculum was expanded in 1928 with the addition of an 
engineering class. To its credit, by 1928, Makerere had produced many field 
assistant who later joined the relevant government departments. However, 
junior clerical vacancies continued to be filled by intermediate school-leavers. 
Many of them were often barely literate and had rarely seen a typewriter. 
Hence there was an acute shortage of Africans who ‘should know English, be 
able to deal with correspondence, file and typewrite’.“4 As before, many young 
African pupils who were suddenly removed from the intermediate schools and 
transplanted to the government offices, for clerical work, frequently ended up as 
office-messengers or interpreters, who were employed only grudgingly and were 
deemed to be necessary evils.® 

Concrete attempts to redress this shameful situation came in 1929 with the 
introduction of a two year clerical course at Makerere. The Principal, D. G. 
Tomblings, was astonished to find that his attempts to enter his students for the 
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Pitman’s Examination in Stenography were discouraged by the Secretariat for the 
fear of placing non-African, self-taught clerks in an inferior position.5® 

Towards the end of 1930 the student population at Makerere totalled 142: 
medical, 9; agricultural, 6; veterinary, 6; engineering, 7; surveying, 7; general 
education to be followed by vocational training, 33; schoolmasters’ course, 33; 
and clerical, 44.57 By 1932, the clerical course had not really succeeded and it 
was singled out for elimination. Shunned by European departmental heads, 
resented by Asian as well as pre-Makerere African clerks, the Makerere trained 
clerks became the outcasts of the clerical service. The Goans remained the 
brahmins of the clerical establishment.** 

During the recession, although Uganda had a surplus,°® the Government de- 
cided to economize. But the axe was applied by the privileged and powerful 
British bureaucrats on the weakest and least-privileged government officials—the 
Africans. The Makerere clerical course was also abolished in favour of on-the- 
job-training in government offices.°? This meant returning to the old, dis- 
credited ways which had stifled the emergence of an efficient African clerical 
cadre. 

In other respects, however, the long process of allowing Makerere to blossom 
into a centre of higher education commenced during the depression. In 1932 
the existing situation was deplored as ‘objectionable from the point of view of 
British prestige and administrative efficiency’. But literary education was still 
dreaded by most colonial administrators. Thus, when a CSC class was started 
at Makerere in 1933, interested students had to promise undergoing some sort of 
vocational training, subsequently. This matriculation course, which for the 
first time brought full secondary education within the reach of a handful of 
Africans, by itself gave no specific qualification for civil service appointments or 
a chance to escape completely from the existing educational strait~jacket. If not 
meaningless for the Africans, it was of extremely limited appeal since there were 
no government scholarships for the matriculation course and no salary advantages 
for those who took the course. Nevertheless, fourteen wealthy students joined 
the CSC class. Half of them were advised to withdraw for unspecified 
reasons, one discontinued and of the six men who did write the final examination 
in 1935, five passed. ê? 

Because the Government expanded the educational facilities at Makerere very 
slowly, the feeder schools had to mark time, too. Thus, in 1935, the top five 
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mission high schools for boys had only reached junior secondary standard pre- 
paring students for the first three years of the full six-year secondary course. 
This Junior Secondary Leaving Examination (JSL) was the equivalent of the 
Makerere Entrance Examination.** 

It was during Philip Mitchell’s remarkable governorship (1935-1940) that 
Uganda’s educational system ceased to be retarded. He immediately gave fresh 
impetus and greater credibility to the various official pronouncements regarding 
higher education and a cheaper civil service in Uganda. In 1936, Budo and the 
White Fathers’ school at Kisubi were authorized to prepare the most senior boys 
for the CSC. Thus, the first entries for the CSC, from these schools, would be 
expected at the end of 1938. Infect 5 of the 7 students from Budo obtained the 
CSC in 1939. From 1940, it became the entrance qualification for Makerere and 
the College itself discontinued the CSC course which was incorporated into the 
secondary school curriculum.™ 

African denunciation of ‘Phelps-Stokesism’ coupled with the British ac- 
knowledgement of African ability to benefit from higher education coincided 
with Mitchell’s presence in Uganda. Thus the atmosphere was conducive to 
reforms in education and the civil service. In 1935, instructions were issued to 
minimize overseas recruitment and maximize local appointments.** ‘The new 
accent being on the localization of the civil service, African prospects inevitably 
improved. They would therefore have to be given higher education as was 
understood in Britain. 

Mitchell’s initiative resulted in the visit of the Earl de la Warr Commission to 
Uganda in 1937. Its forward looking report suggested lifting the shackles which 
had firmly linked the Makerere syllabus to subordinate government employment. 
Bewildered by the departmental lack of interest in manpower planning and 
reluctance to accommodate African staff, the Commissioners warned: 

‘We hope that all the Governments will bear in mind that the poorer the 

country, the more vital it is to employ trained Africans, and that a short- 

sighted policy may well lead to a worse position in a decade or two from 

now,’ 87 
This, indeed, did happen and Uganda attained independence desperately short 
of trained African personnel at the higher and middle levels of UCS.68 

The Commission’s recommendations on setting up a Higher College in East 
Africa were accepted by the Secretary of State who entrusted Mitchell with the 
task of implementing them.®® Thus, in May 1938 he convened an Inter- 
Territorial Conference on Higher Education where the Territorial delegations 
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included Africans. S.W. Kulubya and Y. K. Lubogo were among the members 
of the Uganda delegation. The Conference finalized the plans for the site, the 
name and the constitution of the Higher College. In the same year funds were 
either contributed or pledged by the Imperial and the East African Governments 
as well as some of the Native Governments and private organizations. By 
November 1938, Mitchell’s two years of tireless efforts” had inescapably placed 
Makerere on to its destination of a university college, which it did become in 
1950.71 

In closing this paper, its main argument may be reiterated: Uganda clearly 
needed economical and efficient clerical, technical and professional staff from the 
outset, Until the local educational standard improved, the British turned to India 
for such personnel as a temporary solution. However, Africanization of the 
subordinate service was hindered by short-sighted educational and manpower 
planning. Makerere’s early history reveals how and why this retardation 
occurred, 
70. Proceedings of the Inter-Territorial Conference, June 1938, Entebbe, pp. 3-10; M. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN GENERAL ELECTION OF 1977 


MATTHEW MIDLANE 


WRITING SOME TWENTY YEARS AGO Robin Farquharson pointed to the deceptive 
air of reality which pervades the conduct (and he might have added, the study) 
of South African general elections To the myopic observor a South African 
election exudes seme of the atmosphere and exhibits many of the institutional 
features of elections in the liberal democracies. But the obvious peculiarity is 
that some 84 per cent of the adult population, being African, Indian or Coloured, 
is not only prevented by law from participating in these activities, but shows 
remarkably little interest in the outcome.* By contrast, white electoral interest 
is at times intense, stimulated no doubt by the excitement of electioneering but 
taking little account, it seems, of either the inevitability of the result (a massive 
Nationalist majority) or the accusation that they are taking part in a travesty of 
the democratic process. Whilst the latter dilemma is unlikely to concern the 
ardent Nationalist supporter, it does pose difficulties for those who believe that 
participation in white electoral politics may circumscribe their ability to come to 
some future accomodation with the more moderate of black leaders, which they 
believe to be the only route to peaceful change in South Africa. This does not 
mean that they reject outright the parliamentary approach but the more percep- 
tive of opposition politicians recognise clearly both its limitations and its utility. 
Others, for disparate reasons, proclaim the futility of white political opposition. 
Nevertheless, the vast majority of white South Africans do participate in elections, 
the most recent of which was held in November, 1977. If the government’s 
constitutional proposals are enacted, it seems probable that South Africa has 
experienced its last election under the classic Westminster parliamentary model. 


The Electoral System in South Africa 


The history of South African general elections has been told elsewhere‘ and we 
are concerned here only with the most salient features of the electoral system. 
South African elections follow the English pattern, i.e. they are based on single 
member constituencies operating the simple plurality system. Following an 


At the time of original drafting, the author of this article was on the staff of Rhodes 
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election, the state President invites the leader of the majority party to form a 
government. 

Here again, the superficial, structural similarity with the British system 
obscures the reality of difference. The racially defined franchise has already 
been mentioned and is only the most blatent of these distinctions. Thus the 
sovereign South African parliament is the representative of only 16 per cent of 
the population of South Africa. The limitations in the simple plurality system 
have been well exemplified in its South African usage, leading to distorted and, 
some might add, patently unfair results. As in Britain governments may be 
produced which do not have a majority of votes in the country at large. For 
instance, the present National Party government which first came to power in 
1948 and was re-elected in 1953, did not win a majority of votes cast until 1958 
and if an estimate is made for uncontested seats that majority was not achieved 
until 1961.7 By contrast, however, the problem of under-represented minority 
parties has not really affected South Africa in the way that it has recently the 
Liberal party in Britain. Miunor-parties are a common feature of South African 
politics, but their popular support has usually been minimal. Where this has 
not been the case, as with the Labour and Dominion parties in the pre-war era, 
the Afrikaner party in the 1940s and the Progressive party in the 1970s, their 
Parliamentary strength has been roughly proportionate to their electoral appeal. 
However, the bias in the simple plurality system towards majority parties and 
the existence in South Africa of a dominant party, the Nationalists, has resulted 
in a large number of uncontested constituencies. Consequently, the aggregate 
of opposition votes is lower than the real strength of the opposition and National- 
ist hegemony is merely re-emphasised. Had a system of proportional repre- 
sentation operated in 1948 and the 1950s, the result of elections may very well 
have been different. 

Perhaps the most sensitive and as yet unresearched aspect of South African 
electoral practises has been the operation of the Delimitation Commission to 
which the Constitution gives the responsibility of drawing up constituency 
boundaries. Most popular criticism has been levelled at the considerable over- 
loading of rural as opposed to urban constituencies which has certainly been to 
the advantage of the Nationalists as the rural population is predominantly 
Afrikaner.® It is worth pointing out that similar provisions operate in Scotland 
and Wales though they lead to a less acute political bias. However, a number of 
writers have noted that if doubts are to be expressed about the South African 
system they should more properly be directed towards the distribution of the 
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electorate in urban constituencies. In the past the United Party, with its 
strong urban support could amass an enormous number of votes but owing to 
their concentration, returned only a limited number of MPs, albeit with huge 
majorities. By contrast, the Nationalists have retained their rural support and 
have gradually but inexorably benefitted from the increasing urbanisation of the 
Afrikaner since the 1920s. Despite opposition hopes and academic speculation 
there is as yet little evidence to suggest that urban values have significantly eroded 
Nationalist domination of the Afrikaans speaking voter. Nevertheless, it may 
be that the impact of the urban milieu has been important in influencing the 
direction of debate within the National Party. Only Farquharson in his study 
of the 1958 election has accused the Delimitation Commission of deliberate and 
partisan bias in drawing electoral boundaries and in recent years the enormous 
electoral success of the National party, quite irrespective of any such bias, has 
rendered the murmurings of corruption less strident.1° Nevertheless, the 
‘quaint’ configuration of some constituencies provide historical record to this 
debate.U 

A number of other features distinguish South African elections from those in 
Britain. Amongst these are the unusually large number of uncontested seats, 
the propensity of South African politicians to move constituency from election to 
election and the tendency for the issues debated to touch on the very fundamentals 
of political life. 

Uncontested seats are now almost unknown in Great Britain, whilst in South 
Africa they are legion. The lowest number of uncontested seats since the war 
was 14 in 1948 and the highest 67 in 1961. However, in the November 1977 
election, the National Party was uncontested in 42 seats (and the Progressive 
Federal Party in 2) and faced only the extreme right wing, and electorally in- 
significant HNP (Herstigte Nasionale Party) in another 50. Thus in a House of 
Assembly of only 165 the Nationalists were assured of a comfortable majority 
before the campaign began. Whereas in the 1950s most uncontested seats were 
held by the United Party, increasing Nationalist majorities have placed a large 
percentage of once safe opposition seats in danger of loss. Senior members of 
the opposition have not been immune to this trend and in order to preserve the 
leadership cadre intact the tactic has evolved of moving constituency whenever 
danger looms. As psephologists will recognise, this is a dangerous ploy, the 
vicissitudes of the electorate being difficult to judge. The most bizarre example 
of this involved Mr Radclyffe Cadman, a leading member of the United Party 
and subsequently, and briefly, the leader of its successor body, the New Republic 
9. R. Farquharson, ‘South Africa 1958’, p. 271; K. Heard, General Elections in South 
Africa—I1943-70, pp. 8-10; L. M. Thompson, Politics in the Republic of South Africa, 
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Party, NRP. In 1974 Mr Cadman stood in the Natal constituency of Eshowe 
where he was defeated and in a subsequent by-election won the Natal, 
Umhlatuzana constituency with a majority of 30. Feeling defeat staring him in 
the face, he moved in 1977 to the Natal, Musgrave seat where he was defeated by 
the Progressive Federal Party candidate. Previously, Mr Cadman had been 
MP for Zululand and in a period of defeat an indirectly elected Senator. He now 
describes himself as a farmer! 

The context of political and social life in South Africa has influenced and 
severely limited the range of political discourse in election periods. ‘Thus whilst 
it would be commonplace in a British general election for the political parties to 
debate such issues as unemployment, inflation or priorities within the welfare 
services, such subjects are rarely debated in South Africa despite their topicality. 
As we shall see, elections in South Africa are about the survival of the state and 
its future structure, issues on which political parties polarise and over which 
compromise is far less easy to achieve. 


Background to the 1977 Election 

On 20 September 1977, the Prime Minister, Mr Vorster, surprised most South 
Africans by calling a general election for November 30th, some 18 months 
before it was constitutionally required. He gave 3 reasons for his decision; his 
belief that the electorate should be allowed to show its opposition to the inter- 
national interference in South Africa’s domestic affairs; that they should pass 
judgement on the government’s new constitutional proposals and that the dis- 
integration of the old United Party and the creation of new opposition groups 
had led to an unreal and artificial situation.!? The general response from the 
opposition suggested a different interpretation ; that he wanted a massive electoral 
victory, and mandate, before the public became aware of the implications of 
international pressure; that he wished the electorate to make a decision on the 
new constitution before the proposals were formally published and that he hoped 
to decimate the newly formed opposition parties before they had a chance to 
organise. Mr Vorster denied that his decision had anything to do with the death 
of black consciousness leader, Steve Biko, one week before. 

Clearly the Prime Minister’s timing was excellent, with the opposition parties 
in disarray in the wake of the dissolution of the official opposition, the United 
Party, some 11 weeks before Vorster’s announcement. The UP had been 
created in 1934 through a fusion of Hertzog’s National Party and Smuts’s South 
African Party. The economic crisis of the 1930s held the new party uneasily 
together only for a schism to occur as a result of Smuts’s decision to enter the 
war on Britain’s side. The wartime election of 1943 gave Smut’s government 
an artificially large majority, disguising the rapid reunification of the political 
forces of the Afrikaners. Nevertheless, it came as a shock to most observers 
when the National Party (in coalition with the Afrikaner party) won the 1948 
election, aided as we have seen by an electoral system which happened to operate 
12. (Johannesburg) Star, 21 September, 1977. 
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intheir favour. Despite this it is a simple demographic feature of South African 
life that if Afrikaans speaking voters are united behind the National Party their 
numerical preponderance in the white population assures the Nationalists 
victory, their domination of the over-represented rural areas merely emphasising 
this factor.!° Put simply, to win power, an opposition must attract large numbers 
. of Afrikaans speaking voters by denying the National Party claim to be the 
Volks Party, the only true reflection of the aspirations of the Afrikaner. 

After 1948 the UP philosophy of a broad South Africanism evoked no popular 
appeal when compared with the Nationalist doctrine of apartheid. Once out of 
power, the ideological incoherence of UP policy proved internally divisive, 
resulting in a negative and often me-tooist response to government initiatives. 
In 1959, 12 MPs broke away to form the Progressive Party, all but one of whom 
(Helen Suzman) were defeated in the 1961 general election. The UP leader- 
ship responded only fitfully to the government programme of social engineering 
and where Nationalist policies were rebutted it was not always from. a liberal or 
radical position but from a more reactionary stance. During the 1966 election 
the party continually re-emphasised that Bantustan development entailed black 
encirclement of South Africa and called for ‘White leadership over All South 
Africa’, As the Herstigte Nasionale Party was to find in 1970, 1974 and 1977, 
such accusations convinced very few of the electorate. Despite a minor revival 
in 1970, the 1974 elections left the United Party with only 41 MPs. At this 
juncture a long simmering and acrimonious dispute between the ‘Old Guard?’ 
and the ‘Young Turks’ resulted in the latter establishing the Reform Party under 
the leadership of Harry Schwartz. The dispute was as much about strategy as it 
was ideology, the ‘Old Guard’ having eschewed an idealogical response to 
government policy whilst the ‘Young ‘Turks’ called for a more incisive attack on 
the Nationalists as well as a somewhat more liberal approach.* Within months 
the Reform Party (5 MPs) merged with the Progressives (7) to form the Progres- 
sive Reform Party. In 1976 a committee was formed under Judge Kowais 
Marais to explore the possibility of a reunited opposition. 

Six right wing United Party members refused to countenance an alliance with 
the PRP and when expelled from the UP formed the South African Party. Sir 
de Villiers Graaff, the UP leader, in turn refused to accept Judge Marais’s 
findings, and on 28 June 1977, dissolved the UP and in harness with the miniscule 
Democratic Party (no MPs) formed the New Republic Party (NRP). Sub- 
sequently, 6 former UP MPs who had refused to join the NRP joined the PRP 
to form the Progressive Federal Party. Sixteen days later Mr Vorster called an 
election and it was perhaps not surprising that many voters were unable to name 
the contesting parties. 
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The National Party 

It was apparent from the outset of the nine week campaign that the Nationalists 
would swell their parliamentary majority considerably, although informed de- 
ductions that this would be of the order of six seats seriously underestimated 
their eventual gain. 

Any fears that Afrikaner unity would be eroded by the breakaway HNP had 
been dispelled in 1970 and 1974. The HNP decision to field 56 candidates in 
1977 merely swelled the Nationalist percentage of the vote by creating contests 
in constituencies where otherwise the government candidate would be returned 
unopposed. Whereas in 1970, in response to the HNP challenge, Vorster had 
stressed the oneness of Afrikanerdom, his major theme in 1977 was that of white 
unity. Exclusive Afrikaner Nationalism was replaced by Anglo-Afrikaner 
culture, although in the heart of the rural platteland it was still permissible to 
talk of the Volk. 

White unity was to prove the ace in the Nationalists hand, a card difficult for 
the opposition to trump without opening itself to the criticism of being unpatriotic. 
It resulted of course from the wave of international criticism that South Africa 
was facing over her internal policies. Not even in the crisis election of 1961, 
held in the wake of Sharpeville, had so much international attention been focused 
on South Africa. Soweto had exploded, Biko was dead, and the threat of 
mandatory United Nations sanctions was becoming a reality. For the govern- 
ment the only means of attack was to defend. On the day the election was an 
nounced, Connie Mulder, a senior government minister said, ‘all loyal and 
patriotic South Africans have a golden opportunity to show the world that it 
must not meddle in South Africa’s affairs’.15 And the Johannesburg Afrikaans 
newspaper Beeld editorialised. The reasons for the election are, ‘convincing 
and compelling. The time has come to close our ranks against the outside 
world and the enemies in our midst... once and for all (we must) put an end to 
the chaotic and time consuming bustling of opposition politicians’.1® Some 
weeks later Mr Vorster, echoing the theme of enemies within declared that the 
opposition PFP was, ‘an ugly, dangerous, un-South African Party that does not 
deserve standing room in the Republic’.’ 

In much the same vein government spokesmen reitterated the traditional Boer 
response to external pressure, a withdrawal into the laager, or in modern terms, 
the garrison state. Commenting on the US decision to support a mandatory 
arms embargo, Foreign Minister Pik Botha said, ‘We will resist with all the 
intensity of a nation that feels it is in a corner and has no choice’.18 And ona 
diplomatic mission to the Ivory Coast he argued that South Africa would, ‘fight 
like cornered animals but would survive’.!9 
15. Star, 21 September 1977. 
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The purpose of this approach was clear enough. In a ‘backs to the wall’ 
atmosphere the government could project itself as the spokesman of national 
rather than sectional interests and in doing so hope to attract conservative 
English speaking voters whose traditional loyalties had been with the now 
defunct United Party. Consequently, Mr Vorster emphasised that in con- 
stituencies where the National Party was not standing it’s supporters should vote 
against the PFP, and where possible for the SAP, which he described as a 
‘responsible’ opposition party. 

If international pressure and schisms in the opposition provided convenient 
issues to mobilise the electorate and lambaste the opposition, the new consti- 
tutional proposals allowed the verligte (enlightened) wing of the National Party 
to express their belief in the reformist potentialities of the government. Candi- 
dates such as Senator D. Worrall, Mr Jan Marais and Mr Dawie de Villiers, the 
former Springbok rugby captain, campaigned on an openly verligte platform but 
drew heavy fire from the conservative or verkrampte element in the party.?° 

Two other, explosive, issues dominated much of the campaign and added to 
the mood of crisis. These were the death of Steven Biko and the widespread 
bannings of 19 October. For many opponents ofthe government Biko’s death 
was an emotional affair and its manner yet further evidence, if this was required, 
of the government’s callous disregard for the sanctity of human life and cavalier 
attitude to the Rule of Law. The various, highly publicised, statements of Mr 
Kruger, the Minister of Justice, Police and Prisons further inflamed such 
feelings but probably evoked little revulsion in the rank and file Nationalist 
supporters. But Mr F. le Roux, a Nationalist MP went too far when he de- 
clared, ‘In South Africa, when a man disturbs law and order in the way Steve 
Biko did, he should be killed... I would have killed him’. He was severely 
rebuked by a number of Nationalist newspapers and candidates, although none 
took the issue so far as to suggest that he was unfit to act as a Member of 
Parliament. 

On 19 October, Mr Kruger banned 3 publications (2 of which were ‘black’ 
newspapers), 18 black and white organisations, at least 7 individuals and detained 
(indefinitely without trial) some 50 others. International and domestic reaction 


20. Senator Worrall was reported to be the draughtsman of the new constitution. Dr Jan 
Marais, a banking millionaire, joined the NP after flirting with the PFP. On doing so he 
said, ‘It is on record how deeply opposed I am to racial discrimination and how I stand 
for the principles and the practice of merit and equality of opportunity. I cannot see any 
party other than the NP ruling this country during this vital period, therefore the most 
logical thing is to be part of those in power’. (Sunday Times, 16 October). Mr Marais 
regularly expressed his belief that the Immorality Act should be scrapped. Dawie de 
Villiers called for the abandonment of the 1936 Land Act (which severely limits the 
amount of land available for exclusive African occupation) and the consolidation of 
the Homelands. (Star, 14 September). The tone of the verkrampte response was set by the 
Deputy Minister for Bantu Education, Mr A. Treurnicht, the former chairman of the 
Broederbond. ‘At the moment we are giving local powers to blacks in white areas, but it 
must be clear that the moment we give political joint decision making, then we would be 
doing such a dangerous thing we would be writing the political epitaph of the whites. 
This is out’. Star, 8 September 1977. 

21. Star, 7 November 1977. 
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was intense. The Dutch Foreign Minister stated that ‘any hope of purposeful 
dialogue has vanished completely’??? and the United States temporarily withdrew 
its Ambassador. On 1 November, the US House of Representatives de- 
nounced South Africa for, ‘suppression of political thought and violation of 
human rights’. Three days later the United Nations declared a mandatory 
arms embargo against South Africa under Chapter Seven of the UN Charter 
which is reserved for situations which threaten world peace. Within South 
Africa PFP candidate Kowie Marais compared Mr Vorster to Hitler and South 
Africa today to the dawn of Nazi rule in Germany,** although the PFP leader- 
ship, mindful of their patriocism, opposed the UN arms boycott.24 More 
interesting was the reaction of Afrikaans language newspapers and Afrikaner 
academics to the bannings. Die Transvaler and Rapport, both normally loyal to 
the government, expressed ccncern about press freedom and called on the 
government to give reasons for its actions. Professor H. Coetzee, editor of the 
Calvinist publication Word and Deed, doubted whether the smothering of non- 
extremist publications was a wise step and Professor J. van der Vyver of 
Potchefstroom University said, ‘My fears that South Africa is becoming a police 
state and that the National Party is committed to a system of state absolutism has 
been confirmed by these bannings’.** But as R. W. Johnson has pointed out, 
in the past straws in the wind such as these have merely blown away and the 
influence of the verligte movement has been minimal.*® 


The Opposition—The Progressive Federal Party 


The PFP started the campaign with 18 seats in Parliament (only 8 of which had 
been won under the Progressive banner) and the very real expectation of ousting 
the NRP as the official opposition. Their theme throughout the election was 
that the PFP were the ‘real’ opposition and that the only contest was between 
themselves and the Nationalists. The main purpose of this was to attract ex UP 
voters and it was a strategy which the Nationalists were prepared to support, 
thus becoming something of a self fulfilling prophecy. ‘The Nationalists felt 
that by denying a role to ‘centrist’ parties such as the NRP, and by stigmatising 
the PFP as extremist, they could pick up the bulk of English speaking voters. 
The PFP are in fact staunch believers in the free enterprise system and it is the 
jibe of both the Nationalists and genuine radicals that they are little more than 
the mouthpiece of the Anglo-American Corporation. Whilst this is clearly an 
oversimplification it is the case that both the PFP and Anglo-American subscribe 


22. Eastern Province Herald, 21 October 1977. 

23. Cape Argus, 20 October 1977. 

24, Star,5 November 1977. 

25. Star, 20 October 1977. Late in November Van den Vyver and colleagues at 
Potchefstroom issued the Koinonia Declaration; an affirmation of Calvinist religious and 
political principles, and a direct attack on a variety of government policies, in particular 
security legislation. Although the document was intended to be non party political, it 
seems likely to alienate the authors from the mainstream of Afrikaner political thought. 
26. R. W. Johnson, How Long Will South Africa Survive (Macmillan, 1977), p. 288. 
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to the reformist thesis of the relationship between economic growth and political 
change in South Africa, and a number of senior executives of the Oppenheimer 
group have become PFP Members of Parliament. This harmony of interests is 
regularly attacked by the NP not only on the grounds that the political implica- 
tions of the economic growth theory are integrationist and thus destructive of 
white interests (supremacy) but also with the hint that large scale and rapacious 
capitalism is repugnant to the ‘populist’ stance of Afrikaner nationalism.”’ 

Although the PFP was able to attack the government vigorously on the matter 
of civil rights it was on the defensive on a number of key issues. International 
pressure, resulting in sanctions, might well be the result of Nationalist policies 
but emphasise this as they did the PFP were hamstrung by their need to appear 
patriotic, Thus although the PFP ridiculed the suggestion of Foreign Minister 
Pik Botha that a ‘so called friendly country such as America was at present a 
greater danger to South Africa than Russia’*® they were equally trenchant in 
their criticism of foreign intervention in South Africa’s affairs.*® 

In much the same way PFP spokesmen were unable to exploit the fact that 
South African soldiers were fighting an increasingly severe and costly campaign 
in the border area. The prevailing war psychosis and the need to support ‘the 
boys on the border’ stimied any criticism on this issue. Nevertheless, Mr 
Kruger overplayed his hand when he implied that it was Afrikaans speaking men 
alone who were guarding South Africa. Pointing to the fact that English speaker 
were equally liable for call up PFP spokesmen reminded audiences of the war 
record of certain prominent Nationalist politicians. (Mr Vorster was interned in 
World War II for his un-South African activities). 

The PFP were also on the defensive over their franchise proposals. Since 
Vice President Mondale’s faux pas in Vienna when he advocated a ‘one man one 
vote’ franchise, government and opposition politicians alike have almost fallen 
over themselves in denouncing such a scheme as “inappropriate to South Africa’s 
unique problems’. Mr Vorster said that ‘he was not prepared to jeopardise our 
very existence by accepting the system of one man one vote’,®° and Mr Kruger 
suggested that one man one vote was ‘a silly approach’ and ‘infantile’. The 
PFP policy was in fact that of a qualified franchise based primarily on educational 
qualifications although when pressed party leaders accepted that in time this 
would lead to a position where black people were in the majority on the voters 
‘roll. However, the PFP stressed that they rejected ‘the concept of black 
majority rule just as (they rejected) the concept of white minority rule’.3? For 


27. The NP are themselves wedded to the capitalist system. For the nuances of this 
argument see A. du Toit, ‘Ideological Change, Afrikaner Nationalism and Pragmatic 
Racial Domination in South Africa’, in Change in Contemporary South Africa, edited by 
L. Thompson and J. Butler, (California, 1975). 

28. Star, 14 October 1977. 

29. For instance Colin Eglin, leader of the PFP, ‘Al parties will resist threats to South 
Africa from whatever quarter they might come’. (Sunday Times, 9 October 1977.) 

30. Mr Vorster’s election letter to all voters, 10 November 1977, Pretoria. 

31. Eastern Province Herald, 10 November 1977. 

32. Colin Eglin, Sunday Times, 30 October 1977. 
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the Nationalists the distinction between majority rule (a non-racial concept) and 
black majority rule did not exist. 

The PFP policy on the future political structure of South Africa was never 
clearly spelt out, indeed it could not have been, for in the process of creating the 
PFP the PRP constitutional blueprint, based on a territorial rather than a race 
federaticn, had lost its status as official policy. Throughout the campaign the 
PFP emphasised that the future constitutional dispensation for South Africa 
would be decided upon at a National Convention of all power blocs in South 
African society. Although this was by no means new Progressive policy it was 
constantly pointed out how similar the approach was to that supported by the 
government at the Turnhalle in South West Africa. The Nationalist response 
was straightforward. South Africa was not South West Africa and there would 
be no significant deviation from the policy of separate development which already 
catered for the various ethnic ‘nations’ in South Africa. 


New Republic Party 


At the opening of the campaign the NRP with 24 seats was, by a small margin, 
the largest opposition party. However, it was a mere 1] weeks old and in the 
wake of the dissolution of the UP, and defections to the SAP, PFP and NP, it 
had a very limited organisational structure in most areas. The crucial difficulty 
for the new party was to distinguish for itself a distinct position within the 
spectrum of white political beliefs. In this it suffered the same handicap as its 
predecessor the UP. However, unlike the UP it could not depend on ties of 
affection, tradition and loyalty created in an era when the UP had been a more 
credible political force. The NRP made very little impression on the campaign 
outside the old UP stronghold of Natal and only nominated 45 candidates. (In 
1974 the UP put up 108), 

In the main, the NRP emphasised that it was a moderate centrist party 
opposed to the extremism of the NP on the right and the PFP on the left. 
Party policy drew heavily on the UP legacy but was not the stuff to excite the 
senses in the manner of NP or PFP propaganda. Starting from the premise 
that no one group should dominate another, the NRP emphasised 3 fundamental 
aspects of their policy. Firstly, the recognisition of the group identity of the 
various races in South Africa which entailed the belief that the dominant 
characteristic of the South African social structure is that of cultural and ethnic \ 
pluralism. Secondly, the need to mould a new constitution to take account of 
that fact (a form of federation) and thirdly, the need for the maximum decentral- 
isation of power to local communities as can be achieved.** 


South African Party 
During January 1977, Mr Myburgh Streicher and five colleagues were 
expelled from the United Party having rejected any suggestion of forming a 


33. Radclyffe Cadman, The Citizen, 24 November 1977, 
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broadly based opposition which incorporated the PRP. In May they formally 
constituted themselves as the South African Party (SAP). 

At party meetings, the SAP displayed posters of General Smuts and leaders 
emphasised that their policy was identical to that of the United Party which 
Smuts had once led. Some spokesmen went further still and claimed linear 
descent from the old SAP (which had joined the NP in 1934 to form the UP). 
The policies of the SAP were equally anachronistic and the party used rhetoric 
which had become unfashionable a decade or more before. Thus it pledged 
itself to ‘white leadership of all our peoples as the sponsor and guarantor of 
orderly progress’ and one spokesman believed that ‘economic chaos, pestilence 
and famine’ would result if white leadership were not maintained.** The SAP 
advocated a federal solution based on group representation but accepted the 
permanence of the urban black population. They argued for freehold home 
ownership for urban blacks on the grounds that this would produce a more stable 
environment through the consolidation of a black middle class. In the words 
of Mr Bill Deacon MP, ‘they will not burn down what they own’. Mr Deacon 
also argued that the Mixed Marriages Act ought to be scrapped but that the 
white partner in the union (and any children) must then become part of the 
coloured population.® 

Throughout the campaign the SAP was accused of being almost identical to 
the National Party and opponents suggested that after the election the SAP 
would join the NP. The SAP’s indignant denial of this suggestion appeared less 
plausible in the wake of the Prime Minister’s support for the SAP.°* None of 
the three winning SAP candidates was opposed by a Nationalist. 


Herstigte Nasionale Party 


The HNP nominated 56 parliamentary candidates in 1977 but it was evident 
from its record in earlier elections that none would be elected. 

Although the HNP differed from the government on a variety of policies its 
formation in 1969 under the leadership of Dr A. Hertzog reflected a perennial 
debate within Afrikaner Nationalist circles over the desired relationship with the 
English speaking population. The Herstigtes rejected Vorter’s accommodating 
approach to a white (rather than Afrikaner) nationalism, believing that the 
English did not truly identify themselves with South Africa. Consequently 
white unity would erode all that the Afrikaner had struggled for.*’ However, 
the HNP captured only 3-6 per cent of the vote in the 1970 general election and 


34. Professor J. Smuts, Grahamstown Town Hall, 21 November 1977. 

35. Mr Deacon also believed that South Africa should have conquered Angola, wrenched 
it from Communist control and handed it over to Jonas Savimbi and Holden Roberto. 
In the main the SAP supported the government’s security policies. 

36. In December, Myburgh Streicher, the defeated leader of the SAP, joined the NP. 
The parliamentary members of the SAP decided to remain a separate entity under the 
leadership of Mr John Wiley. 

37. See K. Heard, General Elections in South Africa, pp. 180-222 for a fuller analysis of 
the dispute between the HNP and NP. 
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henceforth was not regarded as a serious electoral threat to the NP, although its 
influence cannot be entirely discounted as a sounding board for those verkramptes 
worried about the direction of government policy. 

During the campaign the HNP attacked the ‘weak liberalism’ of the NP and 
pointed out that the government’s constitutional proposals might result in a 
‘black heathen’ becoming President of South Africa. As in earlier elections 
there was some violence at the hustings between NP and HNP supporters, 
though this was not excessive and did not exceed the traditional norm for South 
Africa,3® 

The HNP campaign culminated 2 days before the election with a petition to 
the courts to declare the election null and void on the grounds that the dis- 
enfranchisement of Whites in South West Africa had not had parliamentary 
sanction. The petition was withdrawn a few hours before voting started. 


Results 

When all the votes had been counted on 2 December, Mr Vorster hailed the 
result, not as a landslide, but as an avalanche for the NP. The NP had spread 
its gains evenly winning 7 extra seats in the Cape, 6 in Transvaal and 5 in Natal. 
(It already held all 14 seats in the OFS). 

In terms of seats, the situation before and after the election was as follows: 


Pre-election 


NP NRP PFP SAP TOTAL 
CADE occ tai bishvaweatiavereayesences 37 8 4 6 55 
Transvaal.. Sia Sarnia ees 61 3 12 0 76 
or Free State... 14 0 0 0 14 
Natal.. laces sneedwon pense 5 13 2 0 20 

117 24 18 6 165 
Post-election 

NP NRP PFP SAP TOTAL 
Caerse ennaa “24 1 3 55 
Transvaal sicreecirroidiyiioki 66 (€7) +- 0 9 0 75 (76)-+ 
Cin ge Free State......csseccare 14 0 0 0 14 
Natal.. Siemieseevegu LO 9 2 0 20 

134 (135) + 10 17 3 164 (165)+ 


As a proportion of votes cast the NP won 65-8 per cent, the PFP 17:1 per cent, 
the NRP 11-5 per cent, the HNP 3-3 per cent, the SAP 1-7 per cent and Inde- 
pendents 0-6 per cent. Clearly if elections had taken place in the large number 
of constituencies where the Natianalists were returned unopposed, their domin- 
ance would have been even greater. One must assume that the National Party 


38. There was also some violence in the Eastern Cape at PFP meetings. 
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Votes cast 
Percentage 
Transvaal Cape Natal OFS Republic votes cast 
NP 432,236 113,933 67,458 72,331 685,958 65:8 
PFP 75,999 68,208 31,079 2,423 177,709 17-1 
NRP 13,745 75349 67,878 827 119,799 11-5 
SAP 0 17,317 598 0 17,915 1:7 
HNP 27,011 2,263 863 3,204 34,341 3:3 
Dem. Nat. 153 0 0 0 153 0-6 
Ind. 5,799 219 0 0 6,018 
Total votes 
cast 554,943 240,289 167,876 78,785 1,041,893 100-0 





has the support of at least 70 per cent of the White electorate and probably rather 
more. The Cape Times said that the statistics indicated a 13-5 per cent swing 
to the ruling party, although the number of uncontested seats and the breakup 
of the UP since 1974 suggests that one should treat such figures with caution.®° 
The Cape Times also argued that had an election pact taken place between the 
PFP, NRP and (much less plausibly) the SAP, the opposition might have won 
another 6 seats.4° The extent of the NP victory might be realised from the fact 
of their 17 gains, 12 were in seats which they had never won before and 7 in 
seats they had not considered it worthwhile to contest in 1974. 

The PFP did rather worse than expected losing one seat overall, although it 
must be remembered that 10 of their pre-election MPs had been elected under 
UP colours. L. Schlemmer believes that the PFP performance in some 
constituencies provides hope for greater success in the future. He suggests that 
for the first time the PFP began to attract middle and lower middle class voters. 
With this in mind, he argues, ‘the outcome of the next election may not be 
entirely a forgone conclusion’.* 

For the NRP the result of the election was nothing less than a disaster being 
left with 10 seats, in contrast to the 24 at the dissolution and the 41 which the UP 
had won in 1974. Ofthese 10 victories all but one was in Natal where the party 
leader, Radclyffe Cadman was defeated. In the Provincial elections which were 
held at the same time as the general election the NRP narrowly retained control 
of Natal although in the parliamentary contests the Nationalists for the first time 
won a majority in the heartland of English speaking South Africa. 

In what seemed further comment on the election, twenty four hours after the 
last result was declared, the magistrate at the Biko inquest ruled that no criminal 
offence had been committed against Biko and that no person could be held 
responsible for his death. 

39. Cape Times, 2 December 1977. 
40. Cape Times,3 December 1977. After much hesitation nothing came of the suggestion 
that the NRP and PFP should not oppose one another in constituencies where a split vote 


might let the NP win. The PFP dic unilaterally stand down in 5 constituencies. 
41. Sunday Times, 4 December 1977, 
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Conclusion 


This analysis of the election results points to the unprecedented domination 
of the NP who now have the largest majority in South African history and 
almost certainly the support of the overwhelming majority of English as well as 
Afrikaans speaking South Africans. At the same time there are some indications 
that South Africa is returning to a two party system in which the differences 
between the parties can be expressed, to an unusual degree, in ideological terms. 
However, in the prevailing political climate and under the present parliamentary 
and electoral system it seems inconceivable that the opposition could win a 
parliamentary majority. Despite Schlemmer’s cautionary reflection there seems 
little chance that in a racially structured South Africa a majority of white voters 
would voluntarily elect a PFP government whose policies, however moderate, 
would ultimately result in the loss of white hegemony. With this in mind the 
role of the new opposition should not be to offer itself as an alternative govern- 
ment, for that goal is unattainable, but to use the parliamentary and party 
platform as a sounding board for ideas which might contribute to a new political 
dispensation in South Africa. To this end the PFP may have a role to play as it 
is far more favourably received by black leaders than are government spokesmen. 
But one danger for the PFP in participating in electoral politics is that the very 
dynamic of that process, the need to entice ever more voters, may result in a 
watering down and compromise of principle to achieve that end. The defensive 
attitude of the PFP on controversial issues such as the border war, suggests that 
this is a very real possibility. But the attraction of holding an extra 5 or 6 seats 
may well be tempered by the resulting loss of black confidence. Thus there are 
those who argue that the PFP would fulfil their role more effectively if they were 
content with a dozen or so resolute MPs who were not mesmerised by the 
chimera of parliamentary victory.** 

The other, and by no means entirely theoretical, issue raised by the enormous 
NP majority is that of democracy and the one party state. It has become 
commonplace to point out that South Africa is no longer democratic, even for 
Whites, and that events such as the 19 October bannings merely reconfirm 
this. One reason for this is that political systems are rarely, if ever, democratic 
when one party has a built-in majority and where rotation in office is not possible. 
In such circumstances majorities are even less mindful of the rights of minorities 
and opposition parties are unable to ameliorate even the most draconian of 
government measures. This situation would seem to apply par excellence to 
South Africa which has been described as a de facto one party state. While 
governments elsewhere have been mindful of the danger of too large majorities 
(to internal cohesion as well as democracy) the Nationalists appear unconcerned. 
Victory is all the more sweet as the size of the majority grows. 


42, This analysis is based upon participation in the parliamentary system as it exists. 
There might be the potential for a different opposition strategy if and when the ‘new 
constitution’ is enacted. 
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A further characteristic of permanent majoritarianism is that governments 
become over bureaucratic in their approach to politics and more liable to 
corruption. There is growing evidence that South Africa suffers from such a 
malaise. ‘The very broad powers held by ministers has had a corrupting influence 
on the democratic process as evidenced by the cavalier attitude of the government 
and security services to the large number of deaths in detention. Another 
example of this tendency is the blatant partisanship and party political bias of 
the South African Broadcasting Corporation,** and during the election campaign 
Mr Vorster was sensitive to the criticism that a serious conflict of interests 
existed concerning the widespread involvement of politicians and officials in 
business ventures, “4 

However the most dramatic evidence to date is that which has come to light in 
the wake of the Department of Information scandal. A spot check on the 
Department by the Auditor General revealed that funds were being used for 
propaganda purposes without parliamentary approval. Initially no more than 
R400,000 was said to be involved but further disclosures by both the press and 
official enquiries have put the figure at rather nearer R70m. In response to 
mounting criticism Dr Eschel Rhoodie and his brother, the two senior civil 
servants in the ministry, were prematurely retired (though it should be noted on 
full pension). As was the case with Watergate, this proved insufficient to stem 
the crisis. When Vorster resigned in September 1978 the former political head 
of the Department of Information (which was disbanded as a separate ministry) 
narrowly failed to win the succession. Thereafter his downfall was dramatic; 
he resigned his new ministry (Plural Relations) in November, the Transvaal 
leadership of the National Party a few days later and his seat in Parliament in 
January 1979. 

Almost inevitably the scandal has been nicknamed Muldergate. In the early 
months of 1979 Dr Rhoodie revealed that over 160 secret projects had been 
funded by the Department of Information. Many of these were overseas and 
were Rhoodie’s effort at improving South Africa’s international image. They 
included the attempt to buy a number of newspapers and journals, the bribing of 
some politicians and the funding of the electoral defeat of others. Internally the 
Information Ministry provided the finance for a new pro-government English 
language newspaper, The Citizen. 

The new government of P. W. Botha has responded to the allegations of 


43, Party political bias was found in a survey of television news broadcasts in September 
and October, 1977, monitored by students of Rhodes University, Department of Journal- 
ism. They found that of news time concerned with political affairs, 81 per cent was given 
to the government and National Party by means of direct interviews or by reference to 
their speeches and activities, 8-4 per cent to the Opposition and 10-5 per cent to black 
spokesmen who work within the separate development framework. Political Representa- 
tion on SABC-TV: Content Analysis, Rhodes University, 1977, unpublished. 

44, See also K. Heard, General Elections in South Africa, p, 200, for accusations by the 
HNP of NP corruption. 

45. Pik Botha criticized these methods and suggested that such an unconventional 
approach to diplomacy was both naive and counter-productive. 
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misuse of funds by denying that any current minister had any knowledge of the 
activities of Mulder and Rhoodie. At the same time Rhoodie has been accused 
of personal corruption and a warrant has been issued for his arrest. Farmore sinis- 
ter was the murder of a Nationalist candidate Dr Robert Smit and his wife during 
the election campaign. The government has been unable to prevent continued 
press speculation that the murder was not the work of black guerillas, as was at 
first asserted, but was undertaken to prevent Dr Smit disclosing details of 
corruption. 

The long term implications of ‘Muldergate’ in South Africa can not as yet be 
easily discerned. Will English speaking whites who voted for the NP in 1977 
now reject it as a party of Afrikaners, nepotism and corruption? Ifso, who will 
they support for disaffection on these grounds does not imply ideological dis- 
approval? How will the Afrikaner react when for generations he has placed his 
political leaders on a pedestal of moral integrity ? 

In the wake of the 1977 election there were those who believed that the 
absolute dominance of the National Party meant that peaceful change in South 
Africa could only be achieved under their auspicies and that Mr Vorster’s 
commanding position in the party provided the opportunity for such a develop- 
ment. Certainly there were and are members of the National Party who advocate 
reform and there is evidence that 35 per cent to 40 per cent of Nationalist sup- 
porters are more prepared than the government to abandon some aspects of 
apartheid.** The question remains whether the government is prepared to follow 
thislead. Neither the cabinet reshuffle of February 1978, nor that resulting from 
the succession of P. W. Botha to the premiership suggest that politicians of a 
verligte view will have any greater influence in decision making. 

The evidence of the 1977 election and its aftermath suggested that major 
reforms will not be forthcoming. The dominant feature of the election was that 
of white unity within a garrison state. A government spokesman put it in 
rousing terms when he compared the defence of South Africa with the experi- 
ences of the beleaguered Jews at Masada. However, in failing to elaborate on 
his theme, he omitted to mention that the downfall of Masada was as a result of 
the subordinate group within (the slaves) aiding the enemy to breech the city 
walls and that the retreat into the laager of Masada culminated in the national 
suicide of its inhabitants. 


46, Surveys carried out on behalf of the Afrikaans Sunday newspaper Rapport, during 
the election period. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


WE ARE HAPPY to announce that Council has appointed Mrs Laima Speakman- 
Brown as Secretary. 

Mrs Speakman-Brown has a degree in modern languages, and during her 
studies specialized amongst other things in international relations. She has 
been Secretary/Assistant Press Librarian at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs for the past two years, during which time one of her tasks was to deal 
with press material about Africa. 

Mrs Speakman-Brown commenced her duties with the Society on 1 June. 


Dr Shula Marks, current President of the African Studies Association of the 
United Kingdom, has written giving details of an ASA Symposium to be held 
on Refugees in Africa at the School of Oriental and African Studies at London 
University on Thursday, 13 September 1979. 

‘Given the enormous scope of the subject, two main regions will be concen- 
trated on: the Horn and Central and southern Africa. It is hoped to have a 
balance of papers of academic and practical interest, with participation by the 
major agencies associated with refugee work in this country. 

‘Following the main symposium on September 13th, it is hoped to have an 
informal evening session, and an open discussion the following day between 
members of the association and of the refugee organisations, in order to set up 
a joint working party to explore areas of mutual concern.’ 

Further details of this important symposium may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the ASAUK, c/o Centre of West African Studies, University of 
Birmingham, P.O. Box 363, Birmingham B15 28D. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 78th Annual General Meeting of The Royal African Society was held in 
the Commonwealth Hall of The Royal Commonwealth Society, Northumberland 
Avenue, London WC2, on Wednesday 2 May 1979, 

The Lord Seebohm, President of the Society, presided and 57 members 
of the Society were present. 

The Acting Secretary read the notice convening the meeting, which con- 
firmed the Minutes of the 77th Annual General Meeting held in May 1978. 

In presenting the Annual Report, which will be found on page 391, the 
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Chairman of Council said he thought all would agree that the standard of talks 
had been maintained and the Council were particularly grateful to George 
Bennett for all the work he had done in this connection. Membership was 
steady around 800 but he hoped the Executive Committee would go into action 
and improve the numbers, and corporate support, during next winter. The 
Chairman paid special tribute to the Anglo-American Corporation who have 
renewed their contribution to the Society of £5,000 p.a. for three years. He 
thanked institutions like the Royal Commonwealth Society, Chatham House ` 
and the Africa Centre for the help and cooperation received from them and, 
finally, welcomed representatives of our three provincial branches—Professor 
Fage, Chairman, West Midlands; Mr R. Hodder-Williams, Chairman, and 
Mr R. C. Bailey, Secretary, Bristol, and Mr G. N. Holtby, Chairman, Man- 
chester. 

The Chairman then turned to the situation in relation to the former Secretary, 
a matter which had much distressed the Council and on which a number of 
views had been expressed. In short, there had been a complete breakdown in 
relations between the Secretary and the Council, at whose discretion she holds 
office, and the Council had met in November 1978 to consider the situation. 
They had decided nem. con. to call for Miss Edgedale’s resignation and to 
dismiss her 1f she would not resign, with generous severance terms. Miss 
Edgedale was in the event dismissed and received an ex gratia payment of 
£2,350, and the encashed proceeds of a retirement policy taken out by the 
Society on her behalf, amounting to £1,819, were also made over to her as an 
additional ex gratia payment. 

The Accounts (see page 398) were adopted and the Honorary Auditors, 
Deloitte Haskins & Sells, reappainted. 

Dr Davidson Nicol was re-elected a Vice President. Messrs Bennett, Fage, 
Judd, Lines and Timothy were re-elected, and Messrs W. Grenville-~Grey 
and P. Smith were duly proposed and elected, to the Council. 
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MEETINGS 


The following meetings were arranged during the year:— 


1978 
In London 
19 January 


6 February 


21 February 


1 March 


14 March 


10 April 


11 April 


Speaker Title of Talk 


Stanley Uys South Africa after the 
London Editor of South African Elections 

Morning Newspapers and two other 

speakers 

Chairman: Israel Wamala 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Ivor Richard Western Options in South 
Permanent UK Representativeto Africa 

the United Nations 

Chairman: The Rt Hon Malcolm Macdonald OM 

Joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society 


Professor W. Gutteridge A Comparative Analysis of the 
Professor of International Studies Armies of Africa 

and Director of Complementary 

Studies, University of Aston in 

Birmingham 

Chairman: Dr Michael Twaddle 

Joint meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Dr Sylvanus Madujibeya The Nigerian Economy 
Principal Lecturer in Economics 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

Chairman: Sir Cyril Pickard KCMG 

Joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society 


Professor Ali Mazrui Black Africa and the Arab] 
Visiting Professor in Israeli Conflict: a 
Commonwealth History (Leeds) Reappraisal 

Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 
Chairman: James Currey 

Joint meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Ian Greig Author Seminar on Russia and 
Richard Luce MP (Tory Africa 

spokesman on Africa) 

Christopher Stevens, Overseas Development Institute 
Michael Wolfers Author 


Colin Legum Conflict in the Horn of Africa 
Associate Editor Observer 

Chairman: Christopher Hill 

Joint meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
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1978 Speaker Title of Talk 
17 April Arthur Chadzigwa Zimbabwe: A Patriotic Front 


Chief Representative of ZAPU View 
wing of the Patriotic Front in UK 
Chairman: Xan Smiley 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


24 April Donald Woods The importance of Steve Biko: 
Former Editor cf the East South Africa today 
London (South Africa) Daily 
Dispatch 


Chairman: Derek Ingram 
Joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society 


2 May John Grimond Back to Back: a Comparison 
Journalist of Kenya and Tanzania 
Chairman: Johnson Ndlovu 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 

16 May Mrs Susan Denyer African Traditional 
Author Architecture 


Chairman: James Currey 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


16 June Professor Harold. Marcus American Policy towards 
Professor of Ethiopian Studies Ethiopia 
at Michigan State University 
Chairman: George Bennett 


20 June Drake Koka and Cosmas Christian Responsibility and 
Desmond, leading seminar South Africa 
Chairman: Rev David Haslam 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


26 June Keith Kyle Zaire: the Sleepless Giant 
Television Journalist 
Chairman: Barry Cohen 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


17 July Mrs Jane Kiano 100,000 Women Cannot be 
President of the Mandeleyo Wrong 
Women’s Organisation 
Chairman: The Rt Hon Malcolm Macdonald OM 


20 July Bishop Desmond Tutu South Africa: Is There Still 
Bishop of Lesothe and General Hope? 
Secretary of the South African 
Council of Churches 
Chairman: Emeka Anyaoku 


6 September The Rt Hon David Owen Southern Africa 
PC MP Secretary of State for 
Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs 
Chairman: Sir Michael Parsons ` 
Joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society 


1978 
21 September 


10 October 


2 November 


29 November 


30 November. 


In Birmingham 


9 January 


2 February 


8 June 


In Bristol 


13 January 


28 February 
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Speaker Title of Talk 
The Rt Hon Lord The Conservative Party and 


Carrington PC KCMG MC Africa 

Leader of the Opposition, House 

of Lords 

Chairman: Julian Wathen 

Joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society 


Mrs Buchi Emecheta Author The survival of an African 
Chairperson: Wendy Davies ` Writer in Britain 
Joint Meeting with the Africa Centre 


David Williams Nigeria’s Road to Civilian 
Director of West Africa Rule 
Magazine 


Chairman: Sir Cyril Pickard KCMG 
Joint Meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society 


Dr David Dalby The Language Map of Africa 
Director of the International 

African Institute and Compiler of the Language Map 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 

Joint Meeting with the Africa Centre 


Stanley Uys South Africa under a new 
London Editor, South African Prime Minister 

Morning Newspapers 

Chairman: Colin Legum 


David Williams West Africa 

Editor of West Africa Magazine 

Dr Peter Eke Problems of Civil Rule in 
Senior Lecturer on Sociology Nigeria 

University of Ibabdan 

Arnold Hughes The French in Africa 


Centre of West African Studies 
Birmingham University 


Christopher R. Hill Business and Politics in South 
Director of Centre for SA Africa 
Studies, University of York 


Dr Michael Twaddle Uganda under Amin 
Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, London 
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11 April 


31 May 


31 October 


21 November 


12 December 


In Manchester 


24 January 


8 May 


31 May 


13 September 


13 December 
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Speaker 
David Williams 


George Bennett 
Head of African Service 
BBC 


Dr Sylvanus Madujibeya 


Stanley Uys 


Godfrey Morison 
Editor of Commonwealth 


David Williams 


‘Professor W. Gutteridge 


Professor M. Crowder 


Mrs Susan Denyer 


Martin Dent 


Lecturer in Politics, University 


of Keele 


MEMBERSHIP 


Honorary Life Members 
Honorary Vice Presidents 
Life Members 

Resident Members 
Overseas Members 
Student Members 


Title of Talk 


Nigeria—The Future Political 
Situation 


Broadcasting to Africa 


Nigerian Economy 


American Policy towards 
South Africa through a South 
African’s Eyes 


East Africa—the Months 
Ahead 


Nigeria’s Road to Civilian 
Rule 


The Performance of Military 
Regimes in Africa 


Culture and Development in 
Nigeria 


African Traditional 
Architecture 


Nigeria—Civilian Rule— 
What are the Prospects ? 


1975 1976 1977 1978 


60 56 51 52 
l 1 l 2 
103 96 92 91 
384 387 416 441 
260 238 244 221 
57 88 68 71 


865 866 872 878 
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DONATIONS 


The Council is most grateful for annual donations from banking and business 
houses and, as before, wishes to express its thanks for their continued support. 
Once again we are particularly indebted to the Anglo-American Corporation, 
De Beers Consolidated Mines Limited, and Chartered Consolidated for extending 
their combined donation of £5,000 per annum over a further 3 years from 1979. 
The donations for the year under review include the following :— 


Anglo-American Corporation 
De Beers Consolidated Mines £5,000 
Chartered Consolidated 


Barclays Bank International £500 
Standard Chartered Bank £500 
UAC International £500 
Selection Trust £232 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY: AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Once more, it has been the selection rather than the reception of articles which 
has presented the Editors of the Journal with problems, and their policy of 
selection has continued to be based upon the desire to give expression to as wide a 
range of materials and opinions as possible. Talks are presently continuing with 
Oxford University Press to see what can be done to improve the circulation 


figures. 


The circulation for African Affairs for the past three years is as follows :— 
1976 1977 1978 


Members’ copies 866 872 878 
Exchange copies 37 37 37 
Free copies 25 25 


25 
Subscription copies 1343 1375 1344 
2271 2309 2284 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr J. P. G. Wathen met 
six times during the year. The other members are Mr J. P. Murray (Vice- 
Chairman), Mr George Bennett, Mr E. C. Judd, Mr S. H. Lines, Mr Philip 
Mansfield, Dr Tom Soper, and Mr E. Bankole Timothy. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 


The Sub-Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr George Bennett met three 
times during the year. Other members of the Sub-Committee are Ms D. Ainger, 
Mr Anthony Atmore, Professor R. J. Harrison-Church, Mr J. Currey, Ms N. 
Harris, Ms A. Smith, Dr T. Soper, and Dr Michael Twaddle. 

Nineteen hundred and seventy~eight was a busy political year for Africa and this 
was fully reflected in the talks members heard which ranged over a number of 
contentious international issues. Lord Carrington, speaking on the Conservative 
Party and Africa, and Dr David Owen, Britain’s Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs, both tackled the problems of southern Africa, and South 
Africa itself was the subject of a symposium held jointly with the Africa Centre in 
January at which a number of opposed views were heard and whose success was 
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followed by a second symposium on Russia and Africa in April. Speakers from 
the academic and newspaper worlds included David Williams (West Africa 
Magazine), Dr David Dalby of the International African Institute, Professor 
William Gutteridge, Stanleys Uys of the South African English Morning News- 
papers, and Keith Kyle. African speakers during the year included Professor Ali 
Mazrui from Kenya, Dr Sylvanus Madujibeya, the Nigerian economist, Mrs 
Buchi Emecheta, the Nigerian writer, and Bishop Desmond Tutu from South 
Africa. In response to members’ requests the Speakers and Publications Sub- 
Committee tried to include more cultural and educational talks in its programme 
and this will be continued in 1979. The policy of holding joint meetings with 
other societies and organisations, which has proved successful both in terms of 
the size of audiences as well as finance, has been extended so that there have been 
joint meetings with the Africa Centre, the Royal Commonwealth Society, the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (Chatham House) and also the Zambia 
Society. The Sub-Committee has not avoided inviting speakers with contro- 
versial views to address the Society but has endeavoured to provide a balance of 
opinion in the talks over the year. This is a policy which it will continue. 

The journal of the Society, Ajrican Affairs, though it has suffered from some 
delays at the printers during 1978 has, under the editorship of Anthony Atmore 
a Dr Michael Twaddle, kept its place as one of the leading publications in its 

eld. 


FINANCE 


The Society’s income for the year was £30,533 as compared with £26,939 in 
1977, mainly as a result of increased subscription rates and increased sales of the 
journal. But expenditure increased to £31,956, partiy due to non-recurring 
items, and there was an operating deficit of £1,423, which was met from the 
accumulated surplus of earlier years. There is a continuing need to widen the 
readership of the journal, and the membership of the Society, including a larger 
element of corporate support. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The Council wishes to thank the Royal Commonwealth Society, the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs and the Africa Centre for arranging joint meetings 
with the Society and for making their halls available for such meetings. The 
Council is also most grateful for the co-operation which the Society receives from 
its sister societies in arranging such meetings, and all their efforts jointly in helping 
to provide a balanced programme. 

The Council wishes to thank all the Speakers and Chairmen who have addressed 
meetings of the Society in 1978. ‘The care taken with their addresses and time 
spent on the Society’s behalf is most gratefully acknowledged. Besides the high 
standard of the journal, the standard of speakers at meetings is a major contribution 
to the Society’s work and purpose. The Council is once more grateful for the 
kind assistance of Messrs Deloitte Haskins & Sells, and to the Honorary Solicitors, 
Messrs Lawrence-Jones & Co. 

The Council would like to thank all members of the Society and subscribers to 
African Affairs for their continued support. 


SECRETARY 


At the end of November 1978 Miss Mercy Edgedale ceased to hold office as 
Secretary of the Society. She was appointed Secretary in 1974. Her vitality and 
concern for Africa and its affairs were widely known and the Council would like 
to wish her well in the future. 
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THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


STATEMENT OF SOURCE AND APPLICATION OF FUNDS FOR 
YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 1978 














1977 1978 
£ £ 
SOURCE OF FUNDS 
First Charitable Trust: 
1,103 Unappropriated Income 1,318 
Royal African Society: 
1,047 Excess of expenditure over income (1,423) 
2,150 TOTAL SOURCE (SHORTAGE) OF FUNDS (105) 
— Less decrease in investments 207 
£2,150 NET INCREASE IN FUNDS £102 








"THE NET INCREASE IN FUNDS IS REPRESENTED BY A NET 
INCREASE IN WORKING CAPITAL COMPRISING tm- 


37 Increase in taxation recoverable 99 
1,589 Increase in debtors 1,144 
5,115 Increase (decrease) in bank balances (2,900) 

113 Decrease in life membership subscriptions carried forward 22 
(3,325) (Increase) decrease in creditors 2,420 
(1,379) (Increase) in subscriptions in advance (683) 








$2,150 Net INCREASE IN WORKING CAPITAL £102 
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HEINEMANN 
African Studies 


Revolt in Southern Rhodesia 





T. O. RANGER 

paper £4.20 net 

An Introduction to 

the Study of African Culture 
ERIC O. AYISI 

2nd edition 

paper £1.75 net 

Four Centuries of Swahili Verse 
Edited by JAN KNAPPERT 

cased £10.50 net 

paper £4.95 net 


Black Mineworkers in Central Africa 


CHARLES PERRINGS 
cased £10.50 net 


Stabilisation Policy 
in an African Setting 1963-73 


JOHN KING 
cased £6.50 net 
paper £2.90 net 


Black Leaders 
in Southern African History 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER SAUNDERS 
cased £5.50 net 
_ paper £2.25 net 


Heinemann Educational Books, 
22 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3HH 





BOOKS 


Review Article 
WEST GERMANY AND AFRICA 


Josva W. SEMPEBWA 


UNLIKE HER EUROPEAN PARTNERS, Britain and France, Germany’s colonial con- 
nection with Africa was shortlived—ending with the First World War. It is 
therefore not surprising that historically German-African connections—particu- 
larly from a political point of view—have not been very strong. However, the 
1960s did not only see the emergence of a large number of independent African 
countries, but also in the European and indeed in the world context the emergence 
of an economically strong Federal Republic of Germany. West Germany’s 
strong economic links with Africa have led to a gradual but growing interest in 
Bonn in Africa’s politicalissues. 'This interest culminated in Chancellor Schmidt’s 
visit to Africa last year—the first by a West German Chancellor. 

It is this growing German interest in the wider perspective of German—African 
relations which a number of German Africanists critically examine in this book. 
The seven German scholars represent the academic disciplines of political science 
(Volker Matthies and Reinhard Rode), Economics (Rolf Hofmeier and Rainer 
Tetzlaff), Sociology (Gerhard Grohs) and History (Helmut Bley). They are all 
involved in teaching and research at various German universities. There is alsoa 
contribution by a journalist, Ruth Weiss, who worked for many years on the 
Editorial Staff of The Times of Zambia. 

The book begins with a brief outline of the current economic and political 
situation in Africa and its position in the international system. The facts and 
figures given are fairly up-to-date—being mainly drawn from the World Bank 
annual report of 1977. In his contribution, ‘Gundztige und Hintergründe Bonner 
Afrika-Politik’, Rainer Tetzlaff outlines the contradictions and miscalculations in 
the policy of West Germany towards Africa, at the same time showing the conditions 
and limitations which have determined Bonn’s approach to the various African 
problems. The contributions from Gerhard Grohs, Ruth Weiss, Reinhard Rode 
and Helmut Bley deal with specific areas of conflict in Southern Africa. The 
authors examine the German and indeed the Western reaction to the various 
situations of conflict and the effect of such reaction in the African countries 
involved. The authors recognize the right of resistance of the non-white majority 
in South Africa against the continual systematic violation of human rights by the 
White minority—a resistance which may include the use of force. ‘They are critical 
of the so-called ‘Friedenspolitik’ (policy of peace) of West Germany, which only 


Joshua W. Sempebwa is a graduate of Makerere University, Uganda, and received 
a doctorate from Heidelberg University in 1978. He is presently William Paton 
Fellow at the Selly Oak Colleges in Birmingham. 


Afrika und Bonn. Versiumnisse und Zwänge deutscher Africa-Politik, 
edited by Helmut Bley and Rainer Tetzlaff. Rowohlt Taschenbuch Verlag 
GmbH, Reinbek bei Hamburg, 1978. 348 pp, map, tables, DM8-80. 
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recognizes the non-use of force as a means of political change, but in effect stabilizes 
the status quo, which in South Africa is based on force, terror and police torture 
(p. 292). The authors call for specific actions against South Africa which they 
feel West Germany is capable of undertaking. These include: to end the cultural 
agreement with South Africa (noting that Holland ended hers in 1977); to end all 
cooperation in nuclear technology; to ensure that German -weapons are not ex- 
ported to South Africa; to discourage any further direct investment in South 
Africa (following Sweden’s example) and to stop all state guarantees for German- 
South African trade; to discourage the granting of German loans to South Africa; 
and to encourage German firms in South Africa to deal with the African trade 
unions fairly and equally, including the recognition of their right to strike. “These 
are very radical proposals considering the economic ties which West Germany has 
presently with South Africa. 

On the Namibia question, West Germany has a special interest, Namibia being a 
former German colony. Indeed West Germany has played a constructive role 
together with the other five Western powers in working out a negotiated settlement. 
However, Helmut Bley in his cantribution ‘Die Bundesrepublik, der Westen und 
die internationale Lage um Namibia’, poses the question whether this Western 
initiative (1977/78) has in fact not come too late. The present position of the 
Namibia negotiations seem indeed to support Helmut Bley’s doubts. 

The point is that, in German political circles, SWAPO has for a long time only 
received luke-warm support; and also the Democratic Turnhalle Alliance (DTA) is 
getting a lot of financial support from the German opposition parties, the CDU and 
CSU. If the Namibia negotiations fail and the CDU and CSU win the next 
general election in West Germany—which is a great possibility, then Bonn’s policy 
on Namibia may get more and more identified with that of South Africa. Indeed, 
as Helmut Bley points out, the DTA election campaign is being heavily financed 
by the Hanns-Seidel-Stiftung—a foundation associated with the German CSU. It 
is for this reason that Helmut Bley rightly points out that the sincerity of the 
Western initiative, from SWAPO’s point of view, will only be recognized if among 
other things the West stops either directly or indirectly interfering in the election 
campaign in Namibia. 

The traditional Western approach to the political problems of Southern Africa 
and elsewhere in Africa has, as Volker Matthies points out, been characterized by 
over-reaction to the Africa policy of the Soviet Union (pp. 169-71). Indeed in 
questioning this Western policy of anti-Communism, the authors ask whether the 
Western powers consider Africa to be exclusively their sphere of influence. The 
main effect of this over-emphasis on anti-communism has been the development of 
a Western policy of intervention in areas of crisis in Africa in order to protect 
corrupt and repressive regimes—as was the case during the Shaba crisis in Zaire 
(p. 295). For the authors, the slogan ‘Africa for Africans’ does not only imply 
the exclusion of Soviet intervention, but also Western intervention (p. 295). 

The final two contributions deal with the subject of development aid. The 
central question which the authors examine is whether German aid policy (Ent- 
wicklungspolitik) can compensate for the deficit or weakness in other areas of the 
overall West German policy towards Africa—a view widely held in German 
political circles. In this connection Rolf Hofmeier examines Bonn’s bilateral aid 
policy (pp. 192-253) taking as concrete examples Tanzania and Kenya—two 
countries which receive a very large proportion of German aid; while Rainer 
Tetzlaff analyses the policy of the European Economic Community as a whole 
towards Africa, in particular, what shape this policy is taking in view of the Lomé 
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convention. With regard to development aid the authors are concerned that such 
aid should not be directed to privileged groups—this happens particularly when aid 
is used as a reward to a ruling elite which may be regarded as being pro-Western. 
They also call for aid based on liberal terms, and they emphasize that the overall 
responsibility for German development aid should be with the Federal Ministry of 
Economic Cooperation—and not simply left to private firms and foundations whose 
interests tend to conflict. In addition to this, development aid can only have long 
term aims if it is not tied up with internal political and economic interests or 
differences in West Germany. 

With regard to Trade, the authors draw the reader’s attention to a world eco- 
nomic order which principally serves the industrialized countries. Bonn’s position 
in international negotiations on trade should take account of West Germany’s 
dependence on raw materials from the developing countries, and Bonn should be 
prepared to make the necessary concessions to the Third World. 

On the whole, this is a book which offers stimulating ideas on a subject which is 
of considerable topical importance. ‘The seven authors are not necessarily agreed 
on all issues; but they are all scholars who have had a long working experience in 
various parts of Africa. Indeed their contributions illustrate the heterogeneous 
character of the issues facing Africa. They also recognize the fact that Bonn’s 
policy on Africa cannot be examined in isolation from the overall policy of the 
Western powers—in particular the EEC. While not claiming to have found the 
final solutions to the Western approach to Africa’s problems, their contributions 
(based on intensive research and working experience in Africa) show a genuine and 
legitimate concern for the development of a consistent and long-term Western 
policy towards Africa. 


Political Values and the Educated Class in Africa, by Ali A. Mazrui. 
(Heinemann Educational Books, 1978. xiv+392 pp. £4-90, paperback. 


To those already familiar with the work of the prolific Ali Mazrui, this latest 
volume will create few surprises. It is longer than On Heroes and Uhuru-Worship 
and Violence and Thought and contains fewer chapters which have already been 
published. But it remains an intellectual collage, articles, public speeches, 
conference papers being put together loosely round the general theme of the title, 
written, for the most part, with Mazrui’s usual panache, and freely illustrated with 
unlikely analogies, literary references, and personal reminiscences. As such, it has 
all the virtues and vices of Mazrut’s writing with which his devotees, both friendly 
and unfriendly, will already be familiar. ‘There are, as one would expect, shafts of 
light, acute insights, and apt illustrations. But there is no clear argument pro- 
gressing through the book, or even through many individual chapters, to keep his 
agile imagination firmly under control; there is no embarrassment at his openly 
liberal intellectual sympathies; there is no agonizing over the complexities of some 
of his subjects for analysis. Ideas, and eye-catching chapter headings and 
neologisms, get thrown about with bewildering speed and bravura, but there 
remains a distinct feeling that the surface is beautifully portrayed while the difficult 
substructure remains tantalizingly unexamined. Like a brilliant eighteenth 
century court composer, Mazrui can throw off for his patron a succession of capti- 
vating compositions which amuse and entertain in the short term, but which fail to 
plumb the depths of human emotion on closer and longer acquaintance. But that, 
after all, is one of the hallmarks of the Mazrui genre and few academics have his 
facility for the polished divertimento. While it would be easy enough to fill a page 
cataloguing the phrases that are too neat by half (p. 106: ‘In a sense, if Jesus was 
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Marx, Ghandi was Lenin’) or the academic lacunae (treatment of populism in 
chapter six), to leave a review like this would be to do Ali Mazrui a wrong. 

Of course, there are things to object to: the book is overall too long and sometimes 
repetitive, yet some chapters—like that on Russian and Chinese models—are too 
skimpy; chapter ten is too obviously an address to Ugandans; and so.forth. But 
in two respects, it is a book of some importance. First, and perhaps of least signi- 
ficance, it is clearly in large part a personal document, the troubled questioning of a 
highly intelligent and articulate Kenyan conscious of his debt, and indeed enthral- 
ment, to the values and ideas of his old colonial masters. Yet the search for the 
full decolonization of the mind, for cultural liberation as Mazrui putsit, seems likely 
to end in failure and disappointment, for the balance between cultural revival and a 
truly independent cultural innovation will not be easy to strike. Mazrui’s treat- 
ment of this genuine problem of liberation without wholesale rejection of the 
technical and economic bases of the developed worlds’ cultures is somewhat 
ambivalent, but it provides a much more realistic survey of the possibilities than 
most similar agonizing by African intellectuals. 

In the second place, Mazrui addresses himself to fundamental political questions 
normally shunned by African intellectuals. It seems to me at any rate that the 
sorts of questions posed by Hobbes, Rousseau and Mill are acutely relevant to 
the new African states. The proper relation between citizen and state, the balance 
between order and liberty, notions of general will and special interests, the ac- 
countability of government, and so forth, all remain central and largely uncon- 
sidered—let alone resolved—issues in political debate in Africa. Mazrui may not 
explore these basic problems within the peculiar African environment as deeply as 
perhaps they should be; but at least he has made a beginning, even if Part Two of 
this book is really no more than some wanderings through the history of political 
thought. For, until these questions are settled satisfactorily, the incipient in- 
stability of government form and the eternal tension between control and partici- 
pation (which so bedevils Tanzanian politics, for example) will surely continue and 
the illusion of African incompetence continue. When African states have their 
political institutions based upon the rock of autochthonous ideological growth, 
rather than on unreflected borrowings from elsewhere, then a major element of 
cultural] liberation will have been achieved and a greater confidence and freedom 
established to seek what is thought to be good from other cultures. 

Mazrui’s attraction for me, then, lies not in his verbal dexterity and clever 
manipulation of concept and analagy—worthy of admiration at a technical level 
though it may be—nor yet in the practica] ideas to reduce African dependence 
which occupy much of the later chapters, but inhis readiness to confront realistically 
some of the absolutely fundamental questions for the African continent about 
political society. The pity is that this confrontation is still too lightly pursued; 
what is needed are not attractive divertimentos but profound symphonies. 

University of Bristol RICHARD HODDER- WILLIAMS 


Mungo Park: The African Traveller, by Kenneth Lupton. Oxford University 
Press, 1979. xxii+272 pp. Maps, illustrations, glossary, bibliography, index. 
£7:50. 


More than twenty years ago, when District Officer, Bussa, the author became 
interested in the circumstances of the death of Mungo Park in 1806. He is now 
Director of the Centre for Social and Economic Research at Ahmadu Bello 
University, Zaria, and has developed his research into a comprehensive biography, 
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indeed the first satisfactory account of a still enigmatic man. Park’s first African 
journey showed him to be courageous, patient, and, for his time, perceptive and 
sympathetic in his attitude to Africa, despite the hardships and ill-treatment he 
encountered; there is a great contrast with his last controversial journey down the 
Niger in the Joba, when he and his handful of surviving companions fought 
running battles with the Tuareg before Park and Martyn were drowned at Bussa, 


Mr Lupton has been meticulous in his research, investigating Scottish sources 
and bringing to light new letters, including one of 1794 from Park to his brother on 
his first contact with Banks on the possibility of his undertaking African exploration 
and the last letter he wrote to his wife before leaving England in 1805. He also 
traces the history of the Park family before and after Mungo, and corrects published 
errors on the date of his voyage to the West Indits. ‘The African portions of the 
book gain from the author’s knowledge of the terrain, and his inclusion of back- 
ground information on the contemporary European view of African geography, the 
results of more recent historical research on the peoples whom Park encountered, 
and the ideas on British influence in West Africa which were among the motives 
behind the organization of his second expedition. 

In trying to elucidate the circumstances of Park’s last journey, Mr Lupton 
examines in detail 33 accounts, from the first reports of his death in an American 
paper in July 1806 to information derived from oral tradition and first published 
in 1930, and including the narrative of Amadi Fatouma, which was brought back 
from the interior in 1811 by Isaaco, who had been Park’s guide until shortly before 
his death. The expedition left the coast much later than intended, and this had 
disastrous results; its personnel suffered severely from fever in the wet season, and 
the need to press on without adequately preparing the way probably led to the 
hostilities which marked the later stages. It is also pointed out that if Park died on 
the journey the £3,000 he had been promised for a map ofthe Niger was to go to his 
family, whereas no provision was made for honourable failure; this would have 
reinforced Park’s natural determination to go on despite the hazards. Mr Lupton 
defends Park’s reputation against criticisms of his conduct at this period, and indeed 
attempts to refute various allegations of callousness or indifference to his family 
and his colleagues (see pp. 143, 164, 167, 174 and 203). He could perhaps have 
allowed the facts to speak for themselves, but even when assuming an advocate’s 
role, he is scrupulous in his presentation of the facts. 

There are some interesting resemblances between Mungo Park and David 
Livingstone in addition to their Scottish origins. Both were associated with the 
quest for the course of great rivers; both gained fame through their first journeys 
with no European companions, and were less successful with more elaborately 
organized expeditions; both died in Africa, and news of their last days was derived 
from African informants. ‘There were of course many differences between them, 
perhaps the greatest being that Livingstone left a vast amount of written material— 
letters, diaries, notebooks—-which express aspects of his complex character and 
have led to many books on what sort of man he was as well as on what he did. 
Mungo Park, despite all Mr Lupton’s research, remains an elusive character, and 
his precise views on slavery, for example, are hard to discover. One baffling item 
in this volume is the portrait of him painted by Rowlandson in 1805, and repro- 
duced without any comment in the text; Park was 34 at the time, but this show a 
balding and craggy man, quite unlike the familiar Edridge miniature of a few years 
before. One wonders whether the authenticity of this is beyond doubt; if it is, 
could Park’s appearance be due to ill-health, which might have affected his judge- 
ment on his last journey ? 
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This book is agreeably written, well-illustrated, and has a bibliography, detailed 
source notes, indicating what material has not previously been published, and an 
index. Appendices list the members of Park’s last expedition, and give bio- 
graphical details of them and of the Park family. 

Royal Commonwealth Society DonaLp H. SIMPSON 


Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde Islands—-A Comprehensive Bibliography, 
by Joseph M. McCarthy. Garland Publishing, New York, 1977. xvi+196 pp. 
No price given. 


Portuguese-speaking Africa has not been particularly well served with biblio- 
graphical guides. In 1963 the Lisbon Geographical Society published a three 
thousand item guide to its monograph and article catalogue on Angola In 1973 the 
Society published a similar guide to Mozambique with approximately twice as 
many items. In 1967 the library of Congress in Washington published a guide to 
official publications on Portuguese Africa. In 1972 Gerald Bender and others 
published a bibliography of the holdings on Portuguese Africa at the University of 
California in Los Angeles. In 1974 the National Overseas Bank of Portugal 
published a catalogue of the works on Mozambique in its library in Maputu. 
Now, in 1977, Joseph McCarthy has produced an admirably comprehensive and 
well presented bibliography on Guinea-Bissau and the Cape Verde Islands. It 
contains nearly two and a half thousand entries, including almost a hundred entries 
by Amilcar Cabral, writing both as an agronomist and as a political analyst and 
activist. The guide is divided into twenty sections, ranging over everything from 
flora through geology and creole culture to history, economics and liberation. 
Each section contains cross references to other material. ‘There is also an index of 
authors. Let it be hoped that someone will now follow McCarthy’s admirable 
example and attempt to produce comparable bibliographies for Angola and 
Mozambique. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London Davip BIRMINGHAM 


West German Transnationals in Tropical Africa: the Case of Liberia and 
the Bong Mining Company, by William D. Coale. Ifo-Institut fiir Wirt- 
schaftsforschung, Munchen, 1978. xv+287 pp. DM 46. 


This volume appears to be a facsimile (though unacknowledged) reproduction 
of a doctoral thesis for Boston University, with its typing and occasional obvious 
factual errors uncorrected. The original is already available (at much the same 
price in xerox, cheaper in microfilm) from University Microfilms, and the work is 
scarcely important enough to warrant separate publication. It tells the familiar 
story of an African state which first attracts a foreign mining company with an 
agreement which allows for rather low royalty or profit-sharing payments, and 
subsequently, after the mine is established, attempts to use the changed bargaining 
position in order to increase its share of the take. The author shows that the 
original 1958 concession agreement between Liberia and the German Bong Mining 
Company was changed to Liberia’s advantage in 1968 and 1973—4, though in each 
case not as much as the Liberians would have liked. Since Bong is a ‘closed’ mine 
selling ore to its owners in Germany rather than on the open market, and since 
neither the author nor the Liberian government know its actual production costs, 
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it is impossible to calculate what percentage of the real profit goes to the govern- 
ment or to compare it at all meaningfully with other mining operations elsewhere in 
the developing world. Some aspects of Bong’s operations are clearly dealt with 
such as the importance of the company’s very high debt: equity ratio in lowering 
declared profits available for sharing with government, while others are passed over 
including the effects of its duty-free import privileges and its ‘consultancy agree- 
ment’ with its German parent. Nor does the work go much beyond the limited 
field of the company’s bargaining with government to reach any more general 
conclusions about Liberian government and society, about therole of transnationals 
in the Liberian economy, or about transnationals in the third world asa whole. It 
remains a thesis rather than a book. 
University of Lancaster CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM. 


Unilever Overseas: The Anatomy of a Multinational, by D. K. Fieldhouse. 
Croom Helm Limited, 1979. 620 pp. £ 25. 


It is a pleasure to review Fieldhouse’s Unilever Overseas. ‘The author is an 
academic historian and there was no question of sponsorship, but he was given the 
fullest opportunities to consult Unilever’s records. He studied his material with 
meticulous attention, devoting six years to the work which hehad hoped to complete 
in three. Even now he has not dealt with all the countries in which Unilever is 
established. The book deals with companies in Turkey (by Mrs Fieldhouse), 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, as well as four in Asia and five in 
Tropical Africa. 

The book will be of interest to all who have any involvement with Unilever. 
Teachers and students in schools of management will value it as a compendium of 
case studies. For anyone who is concerned to find out the facts of economics in 
action, the book is a jewel. Fieldhouse also provides an insight into the behaviour 
of governments of LDCs, both before and after independence. 

This is a good book, but in the habit of reviewers I shall point out certain 
omissions. While three-quarters of the book are impressively complete, the 
African quarter suffers because it does not deal with the United Africa Company, 
a Unilever subsidiary. ‘The reasons for not including the UAC are that it was too 
large and specialised a venture with too few structural links with the rest of 
Unilever to be dealt with in the same book as all these other companies’ (p. 21). It 
may be granted that in Nigeria Fieldhouse has achieved success in dealing with the 
soap and margarine activities without saying much about the UAC, but in Ghana 
and Congo (Zaire) the attempt to deal with manufacturing and plantations without 
studying the UAC records has not proved equally successful. 

In Ghana Kwame Nkrumah would never believe that the soap side of Unilever 
was distinct from UAC. Unilever recognized this, and for the first time brought 
the two sides into close co-ordination. The soap factory was proposed to 
Nkrumah after a dinner at the Dorchester Hotel in 1958 as one item in a list of six 
industrial enterprises, which were viewed as a contribution to the government’s 
development plan. The fortunes of the soap factory were affected by the progress 
of the other enterprises, and treating it as an isolated entity does not give the whole 
story. 

Much has been written about Lever’s enterprises in Congo (Zaire) but nothing 
better has been published on the subject than Fieldhouse’s chapter. Nevertheless, 
the lily might have been gilded if UAC’s records had been studied. Fieldhouse 
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emphasizes that Lever’s activities were not plantations, but were processing fruit 
collected from wild trees. He notes that in 1935 Huileries du Congo Belge (HCB) 
‘began a large-scale planting project’; and he observes, ‘Since this was a major 
conceptual innovation it is unfortunate that there is nothing in the surviving 
records to show precisely when and on what grounds this decision was taken’. 
Later he writes that Unilever’s plantations in Nigeria and Cameroun were ‘a 
posthumous reward for Lever’s repeated efforts to induce the colonial authorities 
in British West Africa to give him tong leases of land....’ This is fanciful. The 
facts are very strange: the pioneers of oil palm plantations werenot Levers and their 
Niger Company, but their bitter rivals the African and Eastern Trading Corpora- 
tion! The Corporation bought land at N’dian (Cameroun) when ‘enemy 
properties’ were sold in 1924. Before they decided how to use the land a director 
of the Corporation, A. A. A. Cowan, visited the Far East. He saw evidence that, 
to maintain West Africa in the position of the leading supplier of palm produce, it 
was a matter of urgency to create plantations so that West Africa should no longer 
depend on wild palms. It was decided that oil palms should be cultivated on the 
most scientific lines at N’dian. Planting commenced in 1928. In 1929 the 
Corporation was taken over by Unilever and merged with the Niger Company to 
form the UAC. Cowan was on the board of the UAC, and with the consent of his 
new colleagues he was successful in negotiating leases from the government of 
Nigeria for 12,000 acres, and in buying more land in Cameroun. In 1933, 
Unilever asked UAC to take over the management of HCB. Immediately a study 
mission was sent to the East, in the interests of the palm oil businesses both in 
Nigeria and in Congo. This indicates the grounds on which the decision of 1935 
was taken. 

HCB was not commercially successful from 1911 to 1940, but after that profits 
were made. The change came when the British Ministry of Food began to buy 
the oil in the war. The statement (p. 530) that prices ‘were kept artificially low to 
reduce British food costs’ does not describe completely what really happened. The 
Ministry of Food, through the British Economic Mission, offered the Congo 
producers a special price if they could deliver their oil with not more than 8 per 
cent of free fatty acid. (The standard free fatty acid of Nigerian oil at that time 
was 17 per cent.) HCB’s engineers had not previously reached this standard, but 
they threw themselves into the task and were successful. Their efforts were not 
relaxed. They improved quality until oil was shipped withnomore than 3 per cent 
free fatty acid. It might have been appropriate to list this achievement as one of 
the reasons why HCB earned profits after 1941. 

The work concludes with a chapter in which the author reviews the effects of 
Unilever’s enterprises on the host countries; a task which Fieldhouse performs 
with objectivity and wisdom. Unilever is not like any other company and the 
attempt to proclaim a general theory for the behaviour of all trans-nationals is made 
to look futile. Unilever is concerned principally with consumer goods, and this 
makes it responsive to opinion in the countries where it is established. It ‘was a 
federal enterprise’, so that the local companies had autonomy. Fieldhouse con- 
siders that a trans-national can help a LDC by putting in ‘a team of men trained in 
the same business who had the full support of the home companies’; it is only 
beginning to be realized that a turn-key factory with two or three consultants on 
short contracts leads to disaster. Perhaps the most significant comment is, that in 
the countries studied ‘the main determinant of Unilever’s profits was government 
policy’. 

Northwood, Middlesex FREDERICK PEDLER 
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Class, Power and Ideology in Ghana: the Railwaymen of Sekondi, by 
Richard Jeffries. Cambridge University Press, 1978. xi+244 pp. Maps, 
appendix, index. £10-50. 


This first class report on the Ghanaian Railway Union demonstrates how and why 
its members have subscribed ‘with remarkable consistency over time to a unifying 
political culture’ (p. 141). This is based on mass more than class consciousness, a 
populist sense of responsibility to speak out when those in authority become unduly 
repressive. Railway workers were the first to organize, have produced dedicated 
leaders, have an ethnically homogeneous concentration of relatively well educated 
and highly skilled workers in a single town (where the railway and harbour are by 
far the most important industry) and have good communications with the minority 
of members living elsewhere. Given these advantages, it is hardly surprising that 
railwaymen have been far more articulate and politically active than other workers 
in Ghana (or than railway workers in other African countries, a point Jeffries does 
not raise). 

The research combined the use of historical documents, interviews with influ- 
ential men in the Union and railway administration, politicians and ordinary 
workers (both in a small formal survey and informally in bars). ‘These sources are 
woven into an analysis which tests the utility of Marxist, neo-Marxist and Fanonist 
explanations of workers’ response to their condition. Jeffries finds that skilled 
railwaymen are far from a labour aristocracy. ‘They have few contacts with the 
elites and distrust leaders who seem to be looking uprather thandown for support. 
The relation between their pay and that of unskilled workers has remained about 
2:1 throughout this century, and their struggles for wage increases have been 
demands to improve the condition of all low-paid workers. They hope to become 
independent businessmen, and see the political and administrative elite as far move 
exploitative than local or international capitalism. 


Because this study of trade unionism and worker ideology is so valuable, it is 
important to consider its limitations. How widely is it safe to generalize from 
Jeffries’s findings? Inevitably, he is caught up in his data and speaks with less 
authority on workers elsewhere about whom he knows much less; he is not always 
fully aware of how unusual his workers are. For example, he is surprised (p. 204) 
that other workers are less anti-elite and less politically radical than the railwaymen. 
He speaks of the national elite as being highly visible in Sekondi and the view of 
local people there that railwaymen are pioneers of modern technology. He finds it 
difficult to explain why railwaymen based in Accra are less active unionists. It 
seems likely that in the much more heterogeneous and cosmopolitan atmosphere of 
Accra/Tema workers get more vicarious satisfaction from the activities of the elite 
and have a better sense of participation in national development. ‘They have a 
wider experience of the possibilities of modern technology and a lower opinion of 
the role of the railway in the Ghanaian economy than Sekondi workers. There is 
alternative employment for those who do not find railway work satisfying or who 
want opportunities for promotion not provided by the railway. The Accra 
workers are much less isolated and have more contacts with people at all social 
levels, in both housing and recreation. Drinking appears to be a far less common 
way of spending spare time in Tema than in Sekondi, and few Tema workers spend 
much time with workmates outside working hours. This makes it much more 
difficult to develop a common ideology and join together in a common cause, even 
if adequate leadership were available, and potential leaders can more easily be ` 
co-opted in the capital than in an isolated provincial town. 
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It is unfortunate that this well written work is so expensive; it is essential reading 
for anyone concerned with African workers. Future authors will need to give 
careful thought to how and why the Sekondi railwaymen are unique. 


Centre of West African Studies, MARGARET PEIL 
University of Birmingham 


Politics of the Sword, by Lieutenant-General A. K. Ocran. Rex Collings, 1977. 
167 pp. £5. 


This work is subtitled ‘A Personal Memoir on Military Involvement in Ghana 
and of Problems of Military Government’—the subtitle is correct. The value of 
the book lies in its portrayal of one senior soldier’s view of events in Ghana since 
independence, and it is much less certain when Ocran moves on to wiser generaliza- 
tions. He singles out low-level political cultures and insurmountable economic 
problems as long term reasons for situations in which the military may intervene, 
and in the case of Ghana in 1966 the bad administration, personal dictatorship and 
extreme Pan-African policies of Nkrumah. In respect of the Ghana Army he 
dismisses both overseas military training and the ‘organization theory’ of motiva- 
tions, though in a later section he states the success of officers as low-level managers 
often led them into over-confidence. He gives more weight, as a cause, to officers’ 
perceptions of the true interest of the nation, and in an interesting section noted 
how independence had the effect of making the private soldier more aware of 
political problems as a result of his needs in every-day life. He does not unfor- 
tunately develop this, we need to know more of what Ghanaian soldiers were saying 
to their officers, and how they said it. Curiously, Ocran also does not note the key 
factor of February 1966, the significance of Harlley and Kotoka both being Ewe. 

Ocran has some illuminating ideas to offer on the difficulties confronting a 
military government. Some of these are well known, the absence of a political 
base, overconfidence leading to simplistic policies and inability to mobilize the 
masses. Others which he lists are less obvious perhaps—at the top ‘a lack of faith 
in the job’ and ‘brittleness of relations’, and the dangers of a widening gulf between, 
the military in barracks and the military in office. Especially useful is his de- 
scription of the perquisites which soldiers considered theirs as a consequence of 
Army rule. Another very interesting section describes methods used by opponents 
of military government to discredit the Army. 

The general draws a distinction between the first military government in Ghana, 
NLC, and the second, Acheampong’s NRC and later SMC. He sees the NLC as 
a valuable short-term corrective government, and the NRC as rashly attempting an 
economic reconstruction, posting officers to parastatal corporations, and launching 
policies such as Operation Feed Yourself. He defends the NCL somewhat weakly 
in respect of its economic policies (which were never very imaginative), and much 
more robustly for its overall achievements—its liberalism and its careful execution 
of notoriously the most difficult military manoeuvre—the withdrawal. In the final 
pages Ocran sets out the procedures for this. It would be interesting to know if 
he ever discussed these procedures with Nigerian brother officers; certain simi- 
larities are obvious. 


Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst ANTHONY CLAYTON 
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Production Pastorale et Société/Pastoral Production and Society, edited 
by L’Equipe ecologie et anthropologie des sociétés pastorales, Cambridge 
University Press/Editions de la Maison des Sciences de Homme, Paris, 1979. 
493 pp. £15-50. 


This is the record of a conference of ecologists and anthropologists, French and 
English speaking, all of whom have worked among peoples loosely categorized as 
pastoralnomads. Geographically the societies discussed extend from the Andes to 
Mongolia. The African cases include the Ayt Atta in Morocco (Claude Lefébure), 
the Kel Ahaggar Tuareg (André Bourgeot, Maurice Gast and Pierre Bonte), the 
emirates of Mauretania (Constant Hamés), the Borana (Gudrun Dahl) and Oromo 
(Jan Hultin and Marc Abélés) in Ethiopia, the Karimojong (Serge Tornay), 
Baraguyu (Peter Rigby), Barundi (Roger Botte), Somali (Jeremy Swift), and 
Bedouins in general (Jacques Vignet-Zunz). The general orientation is marxist. 

Most of the writers address themselves to the ‘ideal type’ of a leaderless egalitar- 
ian pastoral society consisting of a number of segmentary descent groups main- 
tained in equilibrium by a continual process of fission and fusion. They demon- 
strate, each for his own area, that there are leaders, there is power and there is 
economic inequality which is not periodically reduced by the division of property 
between a number of heirs, but is maintained throughout the generations. 

A very interesting theoretical article by Talal Asad suggests that the distinction 
between pastoralists and peasants is a false dichotomy. What is significant about 
the pastoralists, he argues, is not that they move with their herds, as capitalist 
ranchers also do, but that they are subsistence producers as peasants are. Nor are 
they ‘free’ except in a very limited sense. Freedom of movement does not protect 
them from exploitation, only from governmental control; a state can exploit 
people outside its boundaries. The difference between capitalist and non- 
capitalist production are more important than those between pastoralism and 
agriculture. 

Philip Salzman criticizes the extreme form of the theory that ‘societies are 
formed by coercion and reformed by conflict’, Taking up Asad’s work on the 
Kababish, who are well aware that they are excluded from the political power 
monopolized by the elite, he maintains that they accept this situation simply 
because the elite do not exploit or otherwise interfere with them. If they did 
provoke resistance, the crucial question would be whether the superior government 
supported them. He calls for more precise definitions of such terms as oppression 
and exploitation. 

Roger Botte’s discussion of nineteenth-century Burundi parallels Jacques 
Maquet’s earlier analysis of Rwanda, but departs from the latter’s description of 
the Tutsi-Hutu-Twa symbiosis as caste-like. He rightly dismisses the 2 per cent 
food-gathering as marginal to the system of production. He also rejects the idea 
of a ‘racial’ division between Tutsi and Hutu, and observes that if they did not 
intermarry, the commonsense reason was that the bridewealth expected by a Tutsi 
father was beyond anything that a Hutu could raise. A point not made elsewhere 
is that it was not at all easy to enter into the ubugabire type of clientship; a would-be 
client might have to wait as much as two years, at the patron’s court before he was 
noticed. Botte finds the crucial source of class distinction in the land rights 
claimed by the pastoralists which make it impossible for the peasants to extend 
their cultivation. 


Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 
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Persistence and Change: A history of Taveta, by Ann E. Frontera. Cross- 
roads Press, 1978. xiii+163 pp. 8.00 US dollars. 


This study fills a gap in East African historiography by describing how one of 
the smallest of the Kenya tribes was formed by refugees from several areas who 
sought asylum in the Taveta forest. It also fills a gap by explaining how Taveta’s 
development during the colonial era differed in many respects from that of its 
larger and better known neighbours, because of its geographical position and self- 
sufficient economy, the scant attention paid to it by missions and government, and 
the large proportion of its tribal lands alienated to settlers. The rather sparse 
material scattered in missionary and official archives and in the wider literature 
on Kenya has been consulted, but much of the information comes from informants 
interviewed by Dr Frontera during her ten months’ stay in Taveta in 1973. These 
sources have been woven into an account showing how the tribal character, insti- 
tutions and way of life were affected by outside factors, and ‘how much of the 
past has survived to form an ongoing part of the present’. 

The order in which the contents have been arranged is somewhat unusual, with 
the result that the book gives the impression of being a number of separate essays 
collected together under the headings of “The Economy’, “The Polity’ and ‘Society 
and Religion’. Although this arrangement leads to some overlapping and repeti- 
tion, it does enable the author to describe and comment on a wide range of topics, 
to give an overall picture of tribal development, and to identify a number of areas 
worthy of more detailed investigation by scholars researching specific aspects, or 
working on studies of Tavetan history with a shorter time span. The text is easy to 
read and refreshingly free from jargon, especially in the sections dealing with 
anthropological and political subjects, and in the two excellent chapters on the pre- 
colonial and colonial economy. The book is however unfortunately marred by 
careless proof-reading and several mispellings of personal names and initials in the 
text, footnotes, bibliography and index. 

Discussing the political and social system, Dr Frontera traces how clans, age- 
sets and traditional leaders gradually lost much of their importance during the 
colonial period, how the tribal ‘palaver body’ (¢sanga) virtually ceased to function, 
and how the council of elders (njama) adapted to meet the challenge of government- 
sponsored institutions such as administrative chiefs, native tribunals and the local 
native council. There are also interesting sidelights on traditional religion, 
customary law, land tenure, the treatment of immigrants, and the role of women. 

The sections on the period waen Taveta was strategically important, as a 
frontier post on the German East African border and a battleground during the 
Great War, and the chapters dealing with Tavetan responses to outside influences 
will probably be of greater interest to the general reader and colonial historian. 
Although the Tavetans welcomed Arab caravans and were deeply involved for 
several years in long-distance trade this did not (as was sometimes the case else- 
where in East Africa) cause radical change in the political and social system or lead 
to the rise of non-traditional leaders powerful enough to undermine the authority 
of the council of elders. After a propitious beginning in the early 1890s, the CMS 
mission did not make much headway, despite more vigorous endeavours following 
the advent of the Holy Ghost Fathers shortly after the Second World War. The 
impact of the protectorate and colonial government was initially slight: its demands 
did not fall too heavily upon a people who were relatively prosperous and seldom 
afflicted by famine and other natural calamities; and the Tavetans soon came to 
accept that the district officer could do little more than the missionaries to induce 
them to improve their lot, or to give them effective support in prosecuting their 
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land and other grievances. Relations with the first few settlers were generally 
friendly, and remained so until 1928, when Colonel Ewart Grogan initiated schemes 
by which he eventually acquired 120,000 acres of land which the Tavetans con- 
sidered their tribal territory, or to which they felt they had a prior claim. This 
massive excision from the reserve, which left the Tavetans with only 44,000 acres 
for cultivation, grazing and agriculture, put a severe strain on the formerly self- 
sufficient and largely acquiescent society, changed the attitude of the tribe towards 
Teita, Kamba, Luo and other immigrants, and caused large numbers of the 
younger men, who refused to work on settler estates, to move to other districts. 

A work of this quality and interest deserves much better maps showing major 
topographical features and many more of the places mentioned in the text. 

Seaford, Sussex A. T. MATSON 


Angola: the Hidden History of Washington’s War, by Ernest Harsch and 
Tony Thomas. Pathfinder Press, New York, 1976. 159 pp. £1.10. 

The People in Power: An account from Angola’s Second War of National 
Liberation, by Ole Gjerstad. LSM Information Centre, Oakland, 1976. 110 pp. 
£1.95. 


Angola’s War, engendered a flood of verbiage. How should historians begin to 
assemble a coherent interpretation? Biafra produced a whole Oxford-based 
industry, but then Biafra was Britain’s war. Angola was America’s war and the 
most detailed introspective recriminations take place in Washington. On the other 
hand some of the long-term sufferers were Portuguese expatriates and settlers who 
abandoned ship in July 1975. ‘They reached Lisbon unemployed, unhoused, un- 
loved and despised as one-time Angolan oil tycoons but simultaneously destitute 
paupers, 

The Portuguese press, including the specialist retornado papers, will be one large, 
committed and varied source of information. The sick harking after a golden, 
privileged past and the racist denunciation of nationalism and Marxism, peppered 
with obscene and macabre war pictures (sometimes lifted from that other war of 
1961) require a strong stomach and offer a limited range of insights. One extensive 
recent use of the press is Luis Aguiar’s highly partisan tome of 750 pages called the 
black book of decolonisation (Livro Negro da Descolonisaçao, Intervengao, Lisbon, 
1977). So far no Angolan memoires have been produced by participants com- 
parable to Jorge Jardim’s self-centred Mocambique: Teira Queimada (Inter- 
vencao, Lisbon, 1976). 

The British contributions so far are naturally much concerned with the South 
African connection. Robin Hallett, formerly of Cape Town University, compiled 
a narrative of the southern invasion from the Chatham House press library, which 
was published in this Journal in July 1978. Robert Moss, of the Economist In- 
telligence Unit, wrote a five-part analysis of the war for the Sunday Telegraph 
(Jan.-Feb. 1977). Tony Hodges has analysed Angola over several years in the 
Africa Contemporary Record. In Germany, Franz Heimer’s analysis of the 
available models of decolonization and their pursuit should be published soon. 
Meanwhile the two essays under review are worth preserving for the historical 
record. 

The essay by Ernest Harsch looks first of all at the changing facets of the 
Portuguese solution to decolonization. It then goes on to look at the stresses within 
Angola as a search for a coalition government of decolonization was attempted. 
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Thirdly, it looks at the foreign involvement in the war of intervention and, in 
particular, analyses the interaction of American and South African policy in trying 
to determine the shape of government after the Portuguese withdrawal. Harsch’s 
account is valuable, firstly because it makes use of such a broad range of contem- 
porary journalistic comment, drawing on newspapers from many different tradi- 
tions. Secondly, it is valuable because it is not an apologist’s book and Harsch 
supports none of the political parties within Angola during the struggle. His 
viewpoint is that of a left-wing observer who comes increasingly to feel that none 
of the political leaders are able to respond to the basic demands of their supporters. 

The account of the second war of liberation by Ole Gjerstad is a very different 
kind of book. Gjerstad spent a few weeks in Angola while the war was on and 
visited different sectors of the society. He is able to give by far the best account 
that we have of the way in which people’s power developed in the city of Luanda. 
The people of the slums were caught between the armed rival factions and had to 
develop their own form of protection. ‘They also had to develop their own forms 
of local government and there is en account of the way in which self-help institu- 
tions of health, education and food-distribution emerged in the bairro operario on 
the margin of the city centre. Gjerstad also looks very perceptively at the prob- 
lems of worker management which arose when the technocrats from Portugal 
abandoned the textile mill. He was further able to visit the training schools of the 
new army and make a journey into the near interior of Luanda to see how people 
survived the war in the Malanje district. His essay is one of warmth, sympathy 
and perception as captured in the days of November and December 1975. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London Davip BIRMINGHAM 


Mind in the heart of darkness: value and self-identity among the Tswana 
of Southern Africa, by Hoyt Alverson. Yale University Press, 1978. xiv+ 
299 pp. Index and bibliography. £11:50. 


Dr Alverson comes from a political debate about whether the self-image of the 
oppressed is so distorted by domination that they cannot even recognize their 
deprivation, let alone challenge it. He discovered of course that the Tswana are 
well aware of their depressed situation, but fortunately attempted to drive his study 
deeper, to ask really fundamental questions about value and ‘self-identity’ (the 
sub-title, as usual, being a more accurate reflection of the book’s contents than the 
pretentious and, I would have thought, rather chilling title), And in this pursuit 
he attempted to move from a narrow empiricism to a phenomenological openness to 
the authentic Tswana vision of themselves. In this he has not been entirely 
successful. Tswana ideas are simplistically presented, without any intercon- 
nection or structure. The sources, guided interviews, have not in practice 
brought Alverson far from the very Western preoccupations he brought with him. 
However, within its limits the study is carefully done, and reflects a refreshing 
concern with modes and thought. Aside from the central issue, the book provides 
useful sketches of the contrasting communities from which the sample of inform- 
ants was drawn. 

The weaknesses of the book—essentially, the failure to burst the bubble of 
Western preoccupations—are reflected in the fact that so many central issues are 
neglected. There is little on religion (including Christianity, which does not even 
figure in the index); virtually nothing on cosmological notions, including ethno- 
biology, notions about body, blood, ‘hot?’ and ‘cold’, or shadow and spirit, which 
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must surely be fundamental for an understanding of the Tswana self-image. It is 
characteristic that in defining molao, a concept on which emphasis is rightly placed, 
Alverson discusses only its legal aspects and forgets that the term is used also for 
natural regularities. He might have remembered this had he read Gluckman’s 
long and subtle discussion of the same notion among the Lozi, but then he has 
neglected a great deal of relevant literature, which must have made him more 
aware of his own limited perspective. Among the classic authors on Tswana 
culture Livingstone, Mackenzie, J. T. Brown and Willoughby are not cited, nor are 
Pauw and Dachs among many more recent authors. 

The question of Tswana values and self-identity (a frightful term) is of course of 
great interest, and Alverson has made a contribution to our understanding, perhaps 
most particularly in the extensive quotations from his interview material. ‘There 
seems to have been a certain failure of imagination in this study, but I hope that 
Alverson will venture further along the path which the Tswana themselves have so 
clearly marked. 

University of Leiden ADAM KUPER 


Human Rights and the South African Legal Order, by John Dugard. 
Princeton University Press, 1978. xix+470 pp. No price given. 


This book is probably the fullest and certainly the most up-to-date systematic 
documentation of how the South African state has succeeded in making very serious 
inroads on human rights and personal freedom while still maintaining many of the 
formal features of a democratic society under the rule of law. The author is a 
South African advocate as well as Professor of Law at Witwatersrand and is him- 
self entitled to an honourable place in the ranks of ‘liberal’ South African lawyers. 
His study is set in the historical context of the Union and the Republic, but 
obviously concentrates on the significantly different character of South African 
political life after the Nationalist electoral victories in 1948 and after. A seeming 
measure of the difference is noted (p. 327) in the incident where ‘in 1922 [white] 
strikers went so far as to describe judges as “a bogus aristocracy partly of coloured 
blood . . . who have in most cases both a political bias and a social prejudice against 
the white worker’’.’ This has the same flavour as the well-known readiness of the 
Communist Party to support the 1922 strike under the banner ‘For a white South 
Africa’, but it can be equally misleading. Professor Dugard is too little aware of 
the continuities underlying the vicissitudes of modern South African history. The 
straightforward baasskap of the United Party was one way of managing a repres- 
sively inegalitarian society ; the apartheid system of post~-1948 Afrikaner nationalism 
is another. Black radicals plausibly maintain that from the perspective of the 
majority there has never been much to choose. Indeed, English-speaking South 
Africans have arguably lost more over the last thirty years than the blacks: whereas 
the former have indubitably had to surrender their privileges within the white 
ruling minority, the blacks never had much to lose anyway; and in fact it could 
well be urged that in material terms the black majority have often done much better 
under the National Party than they would probably have done under the old U.P. 
—or for the matter of that under its successor the United Progressive Federal 
Party, now the official opposition. If Soweto is an ugly manifestation of apartheid, 
Sophiatown (like the bidonvilles of black Africa) was worse. ... 

But Professor Dugard is primarily concerned with the way that the South 
African legal system has been affected by, and has responded to, the overt political 
and legislative actions of successive South African governments since the war. His 
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attention is directed especially to such well-known assaults on established western 
democratic properties as the General Law Amendment Acts, the Suppression of 
Communism Act, and the startling Terrorism Act of 1967. Some of the details 
of the last of these may surprise even those who are already familiar with the sweep- 
ing character of South African security legislation. For example, under the 1967 
Act a person commits a capital offence if ‘with intent to endanger the maintenance 
of law and order in the Republic, he commits any act in the Republic or elsewhere’ 
that ‘had or was likely to have had’ any one or more of a listed set of results in 
the Republic, one of which is ‘to embarrass the administration of the affairs of the 
State.’ Moreover, in such a case the onus is on the accused to prove beyond 
reasonable doubt that he did not intend the result alleged! 

Professor Dugard is sceptical of the practical value of talk about the ‘rule of law’ 
and devotes his third chapter to a sympathetic critique of this notion. One clear 
theoretical deficiency in the concept is well displayed by Mr Justice Snyman, who 
is quoted (p. 43) as arguing that the 90-day detention law (General Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1963) did not violate the ‘rule of law’ since it had been lawfully enacted 
by Act of Parliament. The philosophy of legal positivism which, Professor Dugard 
tells us, animates the thinking of the South African legal profession provides a 
poor starting position for any lawyer seeking to resist the tyrannies of the state. 
Yet even within the constraints cf so unpromising a legal philosophy, the author 
believes that judges could do much more. He urges that at the very least the 
courts could have acted on the principle that ‘where a statute departs radically 
from fundamental principles of law the legislator is presumed not to have intended 
to make further inroads on individual liberty than those expressly provided for’ 
(p. 333). As Wessels J. put it in a 1916 Transvaal judgment, ‘if the liberty of the 
subject is to be suppressed, it is to be suppressed by the legislature and not by the 
court.” Autres temps, autres mouers: in the 1964 case of Roussouw v. Sachs, 
Ogilvie Thompson J.A. found that a detainee must be held to lack al the rights of 
a remand prisoner, since the legislature had indubitably deprived him of some of 
them. The same judge went on to state that since it would be harder to induce a 
detainee to talk if he were allowed to relieve the ‘tedium’ of his confinement, he 
must therefore be denied reading and writing materials. 

Professor Dugard develops this and many other instances of the behaviour of 
judges into a systematic critique of the judicial myth of ‘decision-inevitability’ (in 
G. Sayer’s phrase), arguing instead (what must surely be known to all if still un- 
acknowledged by some) that judicial decisions are choices (not wholly unconstrained 
choices, of course, but choices all che same) and that in recent years South African 
judges have made the wrong ones. Dugard approvingly quotes Harry W. Jones 
to the effect that ‘positive law . .. is an authorization of alternative decisions’, and 
urges ‘the adoption of a realist-cum-value-oriented approach’ (p. 400). He puts 
up a plausible defence of the seemingly paradoxical marriage of legal realism to 
natural law doctrine and ends with a plea for a new constitution and a Bill of 
Rights, as a practical implementation of such a jurisprudence. 

Many readers will feel that such a proposal would find acceptance only on the 
supposition that the problem had vanished which it was designed to solve. This 
sense of unreality pervades the study. It is a well-meaning, high-minded and 
informative book, but it does not come to terms with the very limited role of 
‘lawyers’ law’ in determining (as distinct from giving expression to) the funda- 
mental political direction, of modern states. 


University of Bristol TAN HAMNETT 
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African Perspectives on South Africa: speeches, articles and documents, 
edited by H. W. van der Merwe, N. C. J. Charton, D. A. Kotze and Ake 
Magnusson. London, Rex Collings, Centre for Intergroup Studies, Cape ‘Town 
Hoover Institution Press, California, 1978. $9-95. 


The Testimony of Steve Biko, by S. B. Biko. Maurice Temple Smith, 1979. 
£7150. 


The Struggle is my Life, by Nelson Mandela. International Defence and Aid 
Fund for Southern Africa, 1978. £1:85 (paperback). 


Here are three different sets of views on recent developments in South Africa. 
Most substantial is African Perspectives on South Africa, an extensive collection 
of documents, articles, and speeches coming from inside South Africa and brought 
together under the auspices of the Centre for Intergroup Studies in Cape Town. 
Thematically divided into ‘The Common Area’ and ‘The Homelands’, the book 
wili be useful as a source for otherwise inaccessible material on several varieties 
of response to South Africa’s policies of separate development in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. Jt will have to be used with great caution: as its introduction 
says, ‘it is important to stress that they [the views and opinions contained in the 
book] are not representative of all Africans. Many important and articulate 
African leaders have been silenced by imprisonment or “banning’”-—or have left 
the country, and leading organisations have been banned’. The most obvious 
point to make about the book is that it has been overtaken by the events of 1976, 
and it is surely questionable—to say the least—-that a collection such as this should 
have come out, two years later, without even so much as mentioning what has 
happened, let alone assessing its relevance to the content of the book. 

The Testimony of Steve Biko consists, with introduction and appendices, of the 
transcript of Steve Biko’s evidence to the SASO (South African Students’ 
Organisation) trial in 1976, where seven people associated with SASO and its 
offshoots were tried on charges arising out of organising pro-Frelimo rallies in 
1974. Biko himself appeared as witness for the defence. His evidence—given 
in response to questions from both defence and prosecution—is clearly an import- 
ant document (though unfortunately marred by uncorrected errors and omissions 
in transcription), and sheds much light on the origin, development, and philosophy 
of the Black Consciousness movement, and on Biko’s own contribution to this. 
It is, at the same time, a statement made in a court of law in which Biko’s col- 
leagues were on trial, and one needs to be somewhat more careful than the editor 
(Millard Arnold, Director of the Southern African Project of the Lawyers’ Com- 
mittee for Civil Rights under Law, Washington) in assessing its status as a political 
testimony or a historical document. 

From Defence and Aid a timely reminder of the need for some wider perspective 
to the widespread publicity that the Black Consctousness movement has recently 
attracted, and to the kind of unqualified comments (e.g. ‘Steve Biko was the most 
important Black leader ever to emerge in South Africa’—on the dustcover to 
The Testimony of Steve Biko) that has tended to come with this. Nelson Mandela 
is now in his seventeenth year in prison on Robben Island, and last year celebrated 
-—if the term can be considered appropriate in the circumstances—his sixtieth 
birthday. This collection of his speeches and writings—from the ANC Youth 
Manifesto of 1944 to his famous ‘I am prepared to die’ statement at the Rivonia 
Trial in 1964—is intended to mark this event. It is complemented by a fine 
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selection of photographs, and includes an interview with ‘Mac’ Maharaj (until 
1974 a fellow political prisoner with Mandela) on conditions on Robben Island 
and his memories of Mandela himself; and an account of the role, past and present, 
of Mandela’s wife, Winnie Mandela, an important political figure in her own 
right. Altogether an appropriate, well produced and very reasonably priced 
tribute to the ANC leader. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London BRIAN WILLAN 
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BOOK NOTES 


by MICHAEL TWADDLE 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London 


African History, by Philip Curtin, Steven Feierman, Leonard Thompson and 
Jan Vansina. Longman, London, 1979. xv+6l2pp. £975 (£5-95 paperback). 

This is a superb book. Originally written as a textbook for American under- 
graduates, its authors aim at ‘a new synthesis’ and one ‘less interested in events 
and more interested in patterns of historical change’, an objective which leads them 
to give ‘less than the usual emphasis to political history and more to social, econo- 
mic and intellectual trends’. While the sections devoted to colonia] conditions 
do not seem quite as good as chapters analysing earlier eras, the overall standard 
is extremely high and this book must undoubtedly be considered by far the best 
history of Africa currently available in a single volume. 


Africa in Modern History: the search for a new society, by Basil Davidson. 
Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1979. 43lpp. 1-50. 

This is another work of synthesis, strongest where the Curtin/Feierman/ 
Thompson/Vansina volume is weakest—on ‘the development of African political 
ideas and practices’ in twentieth-century Africa. Several of Basil Davidson’s 
principal themes here were prefigured in his article on ‘Questions about National- 
ism’, published in the January 1977 number of African Affairs, and readers 
impressed by that article will assuredly wish Jo obtain their own copy of this 
extremely stimulating book too. 


Der Konflikt um die Westsahara, by Ursel Clausen. Arbeiten aus dem 
Institut für Afrika-Kunde, Hamburg, 16, 1978. 224pp. DM20 from the 
publisher at Neuer Jungfernstieg 21, D-2000 Hamburg 36, West Germany. 

Cheaply produced and brief but useful background information to the West 
Sahara conflict, written-up in German in February 1978 and containing an 
appendix (pp. 139-206) giving texts in English and German of a number of UN, 
POLISARIO, Moroccan, Mauretanian and Spanish documents and a good 
bibliography. 


The Sahrawis of Western Sahara, by John Mercer. Minority Rights Group, 
London, 1979. 24 large pages. 75p from MRG at 36 Craven Street, London 
WC2N 5NG. 

An even briefer though no less trenchant account of the West Sahara problem 
by the author of the article on ‘The cycle of invasion and unification in the Western 
Sahara’ in African Affairs (October 1976). It also has a list of films on POLI- 
SARIO and West Sahara. 
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Forced Labour in Colonial Africa, by A. T. Nzula, I. I. Potekhin and A. Z. 
Zusmanovich, edited by Robin Cohen and translated by Hugh Jenkins. Zed 
Press, London, 1979. 218pp. £850. 

This is a new edition and translation of The Working Class Movement and Forced 
Labour in Negro Africa, originally published in Moscow in Russian during the 
early 1930s. Zed Press is to be congratulated on making this important text 
from the 1930s more widely avzilable, and Robin Cohen thanked amongst other 
things for seemingly clearing up one of the more obscure events in the life of 
Jomo Kenyatta: ‘According to C. L. R. James, Nzula was forcibly removed from 
a meeting in Moscow, in full view of the participants [in January 1934], by two 
men working for the Soviet security services. He was never seen again. James’ 
informant was Jomo Kenyatta, later to become President of Kenya, who further 
claimed that his own desertion from the Communist camp was because of the 
“treatment” that had been meted out to Nzula’. 


African Christian Spirituality, edited by Aylward Shorter. Geoffrey 
Chapman, London, 1979, 160pp. £2-95, paper covers. 

A collection of extracts from the spiritual writings of Africans, most of them 
unknown outside their own countries, and a few very well known indeed (Julius 
Nyerere, Kenneth Kaunda, Leopold Sédar Senghor), suggesting the existence of 
a Christian humanism which revolts not only against shallow religiosity but also 
against cultural passivity and a white world ‘in which the structures are vitiated 
through their injustice to the black man’. 


Ethnicity and Military Rule in Uganda: a study of ethnicity as a political 
factor in Uganda, based on a discussion of political anthropology and the 
application of its results, by Holger Bernt Hansen. Scandinavian Institute of 
African Studies, Uppsala, 1977. 144pp. Swedish Kr. 10, paperback. 

Although much of this comparatively short study is devoted to a theoretical 
discussion of primary interest to political scientists, the analysis of ethnic conflict 
within the Ugandan army under Idi Amin is extremely interestingand will doubtless 
appeal to a much wider audience. Certainly one of the small handful of signifi- 
cant—as opposed to sensational—studies of this subject. 


Die Ausweisung der Asiaten aus Uganda, edited with commentary, by Axel J. 
Halbach. Afrika-Forchungsberichte des Ifo-Instituts fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, 
39, Munich, 1973. 28lpp. DM42. Die Punjabi-Muslim in Kenya— 
Leistungen und Schicksal einer asiastischen Minoritat in Afrika, by 
Helmtraut Sheikh-Dilthey. Afrika-Forschungsberichte, 51, Munich, 1974. 205pp 
DM 18. Both obtainable from Weltforum Verlag 8000, Miinchen 19, Hubertus- 
str. 22, West Germany. 

Two ‘research reports’ on East African Asians unduly neglected by reviewers 
and students outside Germany. ‘The Expulsion of Asians from Uganda’ takes 
the form of linked and often lengthy quotations from the Ugandan press and 
official publications of 1972 and 1973 dealing with this tragic episode in recent 
Ugandan history: the annotations are naturally in German, but the quotations are 
all in English. The all-German account of the Punjabi Muslims of Kenya, on 
the other hand, takes the more familiar form of a sociological survey of this particu- 
lar sub-section of the Kenyan Asian community during the early 1970s. First 
the historical background and contemporary economic and political predicaments 
of the Asian minority as a whole are outlined; then the Asian minority is divided 
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up into its various linguistic and religious sub-divisions, and Punjabi Muslims 
related to these sub-divisions and to Kenyan colonial history; then finally, three 
chapters analyse social structure, occupational differences, and the role of Islam. 


African Economic History, edited by Margaret Jean Hay, Marvin P. Miracle 
and Jan Vansina. African Studies Program, University of Wisconsin, twice a 
year at 8 US dollars to individuals and 12 US dollars to institutions. 

It is not our custom to comment on new journals dealing with Africa, but 
African Economic History must be an exception. Expertly and cheaply produced, 
in retrospect it seems so clearly to have filled what had long been such an obvious 
and lamentable gap in African studies, that it surely deserves many more sub- 
scribers in order to ensure Jong-term financial viability. It publishes articles in 
both English and French, and not least amongst its attractions is the multiple- 
authored book review. This is clearly impracticable in a journal like African 
Affairs, but most appropriate and stimulating in a more specialist periodical. 


Another new journal we should perhaps mention is Horn of Africa, a smaller 
regional periodical published three times during 1978 and available at 10 US dollars 
to individuals (12 US dollars to institutions) from P.O. Box 803, Summit, New 
Jersey 07901, USA. New subscribers will doubtless be welcome there too. 


Kenya, Subject Guide to Official Publications, compiled by John Bruce 
Howell. Library of Congress, Washington, 1978. xix+419pp. 10 US dollars 
from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
DC 20402, USA. 

The latest in this superbly printed and bound series of bibliographical guides, 
which must be one of the most economically produced series presently available 
to individual scholars as well as institutional libraries. Also available, free upon 
application, from the same publisher (African Section, Washington DC 20540), 
are two shorter and paper-covered guides to The Nigerian Petroleum Industry 
and Zanzibars Afro-Shirazi Party, 1957-1977. 


Africa Contemporary Record: Annual Survey and Documents 1977-78, 
edited by Colin Legum and assistants. Africana Publishing Company, New 
York, and Holmes & Meier, London, 1979. Ixii+1406pp. £32-50 in UK. 

This is the tenth anniversary volume of the Africa Contemporary Record, and 
it shows no diminution in either size or indispensability to students of Africa 
when compared with its precedessors. ‘The first section contains 11 essays on 
‘Current Issues’, and here there are two particularly interesting accounts of 
‘Cuba: The New Communist Power in Africa’ by Zdenek Cervenka and Colin 
Legum and ‘The East African Community: Death, Funeral and Inheritance’ by 
Reginald Herbold Green. Then follow the ‘Country-by-Country’ reviews for 
which the Africa Contemporary Record is renowned. Finally, there is an invaluable 
section of documents and tables, where not only basic texts such as the ‘Code of 
Conduct for EEC Companies with Subsidiaries, Branches or Representation in 
South Africa’ appear, but such political gems as the ‘Statement by Dr David 
Owen, Foreign Secretary, to the Young Fabians, October 1977’ are also pub- 
lished. ‘There is also a highly useful index (by subject and name) provided by 
Hilda Pearson. 
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THE APRIL 1979 ELECTIONS IN ZIMBABWE-RHODESIA 


Mick DELAP 


THREE REPORTS ON THE elections held in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia in April 1979 
have been published in Britain, the Boyd Report, prepared by a team of observers 
sent out by the Conservative Party; an account of the elections by the Rhodesian 
constitutional lawyer, Dr Claire Palley; and a report prepared by Lord Chitnis.? 
Since April, events in southern Africa have been moving fast, and the internal 
settlement elections are already looking less and less important, in the light of 
the Zimbabwe—Rhodesia plan agreed at the Lusaka Commonwealth Conference, 
and subsequent developments. But although the controversy about whether 
the April elections were free and fair has been moved from centre stage, it still 
retains consirdeable importance. This is because people in Britain who still 
support the internal settlement maintain that those who voted in April were 
voting not just for Bishop Muzorewa, but were also giving their support to the 
constitution under which the elections were held. The controversy over the 
elections is also important because of the prominence given to these by the 
Conservative Party during Britain’s own election campaign. 

Although Conservative policy has been significantly modified since Mrs 
Thatcher came to power, the Conservative manifesto issued in April promised 
that any Conservative government would return Rhodesia to a state of legality, 
provided the six principles set down by earlier British governments had been 
fully satisfied. The key principle was the fifth, that any settlement must be 
acceptable to the people of Rhodesia as a whole. Nine days before Rhodesians 
voted, Mr Francis Pym, then shadow Foriegn Secretary, suggested to party 
workers in Cambridge that a new Conservative government would recognize 
the internal settlement, provided the elections were free and fair. Common- 
wealth and American reaction to this statement forced the Conservative leader- 
ship, which came to power after the 3 May election victory, to backpedal. 
Although Mrs Thatcher had sent Lord Boyd and four colleagues to observe 
Rhodesia’s elections, the Boyd Report was not published. Lord Carrington, 
in his first major speech in the House of Lords as Foreign Secretary on 22 May, 


Mick Delap is a member of the BBC African Service. 


1. (a) Report to the Prime Minister on the Election held in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia in April 
1979. Viscount Boyd of Merton (42 pp. and 60 pp. appendices, available in 
stencil from Conservative Party Central Office). 

(b) (i) The Rhodesian Election, Claire Palley, (36 pp., April 1979, Catholic Institute 
for International Relations). 
(ii) Zimbabwe-Rhodesia: Should the Present Government be Recognised: Claire 
Palley, (40 pp., July 1979, CIIR and Minority Rights Group), 
(c) Free and Fair? The 1979 Rhodesian Election, Lord Chitnis, (53 pp., and 19 pp. 
appendices, May 1979, Report prepared for and published by the British 
Parliamentary Human Rights Group). 
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was careful not to accept the Boyd Report—he merely remarked that the 
government would be guided by Lord Boyd’s conclusions, At the same time, 
Lord Carrington announced the beginning of the process of consultation with 
African governments, which led directly to the Lusaka Declaration of Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia. In spite of official government policy, many Conservatives remained 
unconvinced that the position adopted in the manifesto should be abandoned. 
Central to their position is the firmly held conclusion that the April elections in 
Rhodesia were demonstrably free and fair. How does this opinion fit in with 
the conclusions of the three reports now published in Britain ? 

On, the face of it, not well. Only one report, the Boyd Report, concludes 
that the elections were definitely free, and fair enough to be acceptable. The 
Boyd Report adds that the high turn out (62 per cent, according to official 
Rhodesian figures) demonstrated ‘significant judgement on the constitutional 
basis of the election itself’.2 This claim is totally denied by the other two 
reports. Palley concludes that ‘the election was neither free nor fair by any 
electoral standards applicable in Western democracies, or even according to 
those prevailing in elections preceding the grant of independence to developing 
African or Asian states’. She goes on to deny that those who voted in the 
elections were in any sense giving their approval to the Internal Settlement, 
saying ‘apart from wide scale intimidation and undue influence ... no alterna- 
tive choice was made available to the African people’.® Lord Chitnis is even 
more outspoken, rejecting the elections harshly: ‘The electorate was brain- 
washed by propaganda on an alarming scale, cajoled by false and dishonest 
promises of peace, and intimidated in a most callous fashion to vote... It 
was not a valid test of opinion, and its results are meaningless’.* 

The differences between the conclusions of the Boyd Report, on the one hand, 
and Chitnis and Palley on the other, seem irreconcilable. They could perhaps 
be explained away by allegations of bias, with the respective observers using 
their time in Rhodesia only to reinforce the preconceptions with which they 
arrived. However, this is unnecessarily dismissive. Closer reading of the 
three reports suggests that the main divergences are the result of a totally 
different focus. While the Boyd Report is largely concerned with evaluating 
polling arrangements, Chitnis and Palley are more interested in trying to dis- 
cover why people voted, and what they thought they were voting for. When 
it concludes that the election was indeed free and fair, the Boyd report is answer- 
ing a different question from the one which leads Chitnis and Palley to conclude 
the opposite. 

Lord Boyd took four colleagues with him to Rhodesia, over the two weeks 
of the April election period. ‘This compares with the one assistant who accom- 
panied Lord Chitnis, and Dr Palley’s single-handed efforts. Perhaps as a 


2. Boyd, para. 132, b and c. 
3. Palley, Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, p. 38. 
4, Chitnis, pp. 52-53. 
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result, the Boyd Report is the longest of the three. It covers first the prepara- 
tion for the election by the authorities and the political parties. It then des- 
cribes the security background, looking at the protected villages, the auxiliaries, 
and the use of censorship and martial law, together with the. activities of the 
Patriotic Front. Finally, there is a description of the actual voting, counting, 
and the result, followed by brief conclusions; first, that ‘the elections were 
fair, in the sense that the electoral machinery was fairly conducted and above 
serious reproach ... (according to) the strictest Western European, criteria’ 55 
second that, in spite of the inevitable restrictions surrounding a war-time 
election, voters were free, both to choose their party, and to vote or abstain as 
they wished. As a result ‘the people expressed their own view in numbers 
which demonstrated significant judgment on the constitutional basis of the 
election itself’. The Boyd Report includes extensive appendices containing 
sample election posters and other relevant material. 

From these conclusions, it is clear that Lord Boyd attaches great significance 
to the actual voting procedures, which are given a clean bill of health. Treat- 
ment of the reasons for voting is much less exhaustive. From the word go, 
the Boyd Report asserts ‘the elections did in fact constitute a kind of referendum 
on the constitution’.’ In spite of pressures on the voters from the electoral 
authorities, white employers, and the security forces, the Boyd Report is con- 
vinced that those who voted did so freely. It is a conclusion which is reached 
in spite of a considerable amount of evidence to the contrary, much of it actually 
present in the Boyd Report itself. 

Thus, the Boyd Report maintains that the organization set up under the 
internal settlement to run the election, the National Electoral Directorate, 
‘went to the limit of the permissible in its propaganda’, but not beyond it.® 
Yet from the evidence of the NED’s own publications, reproduced in Boyd’s 
appendices, Rhodesians were exhorted to vote to end the war, and to usher in 
a new era of prosperity and high employment. There is no reference to the 
constitution, and, as the Boyd Report itself points out in another section, the 
majority of voters asked why they had voted explained it was because they 
wanted ‘an end to the war, peace, a return to normality’.® 

Apart from the exhortations from the NED, Boyd also describes a number 
of other pressures intended to lead people to vote. All are dismissed as having 
had no discernible effect on the result. It is agreed that the media, largely 
because of censorship, did not present any arguments against voting, and that 
the election was therefore affected, ‘although not to the extent that it invalidated 
the result’.1° The pressure from white employers is acknowledged, but dis- 


5. Boyd, 132 b. 
6. Ibid., 132 c. 
7. Ibid., 12. 

8. Ibid., 52. 

9. Ibid., 95. 

10. Tbid., 75. 
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missed in a similar way. It is when the Boyd Report moves on to consider the 
critical area of intimidation, by guerillas and security forces, that its conclusions 
are most open to challenge. 

To start with, the guerillas are described as having ‘a proven record of 
atrocities and bestiality which beggars description’,“ while, according to Boyd, 
the security forces have merely ‘done some unpleasant things’ to the rural 
population.” Allegations that the use by the security forces of protected 
villages and martial law over three quarters of the country resulted in undue 
pressure on the black electorate are dismissed just as easily as accusations that 
the security forces rivalled the guerillas in intimidation. While the Boyd 
Report admits the protective village system “has its inconveniences’, it is ‘sure 
they are no concentration camps’. This oversimplifies what is a complicated 
situation on the ground, with some protected villages undoubtedly offering 
protection to their inhabitants, but with many others indistinguishable from 
concentration camps, certainly in the original Boer War sense. 

On martial law, the Boyd Report concludes that, when it was first applied, 
‘its use was probably unnecessarily severe’; that ‘to a large extent this has now 
been rectified’; and that ‘in the run up to the election, and during the electoral 
process itself, martial law did not inhibit political activity’. This conclusion 
is supported by information received from the Rhodesian authorities, and 
repeated unquestioningly. Not unnaturally, the information passed on to the 
Boyd team is highly selective, and at variance with accounts provided by such 
organizations as Amnesty International. Thus, when referring to detention 
without trial, the Commissioner of Police reported to the Boyd team that the 
relatively small number of 232 persons were detained under the Emergency 
Powers legislation on the eve of the election. The same paragraph continues, 
“To this figure must be added those detained under martial law’, but the Boyd 
report fails to reach any conclusion about the numbers, whether in the main body 
of the report, or in Appendix G, a brief account of what the members of the 
team ‘were told’ (presumably by the authorities) about the operation of martial 
law in three areas. 

The areas chosen, Fort Darwin, Gwanda and Umtali, are by no means the 
most active theatres of war. The figures given for the operation of martial 
law in the three areas refer only to prosecutions under martial law, not to 
detentions. Yet, according to Amnesty International, short-term detention 
under martial law has become the main method by which the security forces 
are currently applying what Amnesty feels is massive pressure on those suspected 
of opposing the internal settlement. Ammesty International points out that 
the present Rhodesian authorities have not released any figures about the total 


11. Ibid., 88. 
12. Ibid., 42. 
13. Ibid., 66. 
14. Ibid., 85 b, cand d. 
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number of martial law detentions, nor have they given a total for etther martial 
law prosecutions or the rate of convictions, and especially death penalties, which 
result. 

In Boyd’s Appendix G, it is reported that under martial law a defendant 
‘could be legally represented, and is so informed’. Amnesty International 
has no evidence that defendants in martial law cases are in fact being permitted 
legal representation, even though the death penalty may well be involved. 
This is indirectly confirmed in the section of Appendix G referring to Umtali, 
where it is stated that a farm worker accused of colluding with guerillas who 
killed the wife and child of his European employer pleaded guilty to the charge, 
and was sentenced to death. It is difficult to imagine any lawyer agreeing to 
let his client plead guilty to a charge carrying the death penalty. 

The official picture of the kind of pressures on voters resulting from the 
activities of the security forces thus seems so selective as to be valueless. By 
accepting the official account so unquestioningly, the Boyd Report’s conclusions 
about the free nature of the vote lose much of their credibility. 

To challenge the main conclusions of the Boyd Report, that those who voted 
were voting freely, and were voting as much for the internal settlement consti- 
tution as for individual politicians, is not to deny that the Patriotic Front tried 
(and failed) to prevent the poll by all means at its disposal, including violence. 
Both the other British reports, from Lord Chitnis and Claire Palley, accept 
this; and both accept that the conduct of the poll itself, in the narrowest sense, 
was generally acceptable. However, both authors feel strongly that the poll 
was not the main issue. ‘They claim that the pressures on the voters, regarded 
as acceptable by the Boyd Report, in fact meant that the elections were neither 
free nor fair. 

Lord Chitnis travelled to Rhodesia with one assistant, on behalf of the British 
Parliamentary Human Rights Groups, who then published his report. Chitnis 
starts by describing the claim by the Rhodesian authorities that the high turnout 
of voters in the election meant that the vital fifth principle, acceptability to the 
people of Rhodesia as a whole, had been satisfied. However, he points out that 
no anti-internal settlement campaign was permitted, and describes the election 
campaign conducted by the authorities and the politicians as built on one issue 
only——every vote was a vote for peace and jobs. He therefore concludes ‘the 
elections were not about the settlement proposals or constitution, ... (and) 
the choice facing the electorate to determine the nature of the future govern- 
ment was purely an illusion’.+§ 

Chitnis then moves to what he calls ‘the context of the elections’. Here, in 
marked contrast to the Boyd Report, he provides a chilling account of what the 
International Red Cross, a month before the election, had called ‘a climate of 
wanton and persistent cruelty’. Chitnis presents martial law as resulting not 
only in a much greater number of detentions than acknowledged, but also in 
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other pressure on voters. He refers to reports of unacknowledged executions 
for martial law offences, continuing through and indeed beyond the election 
period. He also repeats accounts he was given ot security force reprisals 
against communities in areas of guerilla activity, involving the regular burning 
of huts, the killing of cattle, and the beating and killing of black civilians. He 
then presents a picture of lite in the protected villages very different from the 
Boyd Report’s ‘inconveniences’, For Chitnis they are ‘centres of appalling 
squalor and poverty’. 

It is against this background of what he calls daily tragedy that Chitnis 
describes the election campaign in detail. Once again a very different picture 
emerges. Where the Boyd Report records white employers as applying pres- 
sure to vote which it is nonetheless reluctant to label as ‘undue’, Chitnis has 
no reservations. He sees white employers on farms, in businesses and factories, 
and in their homes, as being in a position to apply irresistable pressure on their 
employees. Chitnis has no doubt that they did so, with enthusiasm. He also 
describes a number of occasions when, he was told, the security forces had 
themselves threatened violence to make people vote. He agrees that the 
Patriotic Front guerillas used similar methods, and concludes, ‘In our view 
intimidation and coercion were so widespread as to render the election results 
meaningless. The only thing we feel can be said with any certainty about 
these elections is that one side was more effective in intimidating the popula- 
tion than the other’.18 

Chitnis then examines actual voting procedures. He reports himself gener- 
ally satisfied with what he calls “a most impressive feat of organization’, although 
he also points out that ‘there were deficiencies in electoral law and practice 
which would not be tolerated in a more conventional election’. He emphasizes 
‘our case against the election does not rest on our view of the polling process’,!® 
and ends his report by concluding that the electorate had been subjected to a 
vast range of undue pressures. As a result ‘it was not a valid test of opinion, 
and its results are meaningless’,”° 

Dr Claire Palley is in broad agreement with these conclusions. Dr Palley 
is Professor of Law at the University of Kent, and is an expert on Rhodesian 
constitutional law. She spent four weeks in Rhodesia just before the election, 
and reports on it with a perspective gained in her involvement in four previous 
Rhodesian elections, as well as with the work of the Pearce Commission. Dr 
Palley has produced two reports. The first, ‘The Rhodesian Election’, pub- 
lished early in May by the Catholic Institute for International Relations, was 
written while the election was still in progress. It has been published in some 
haste, with few section headings, and an inconclusive ending. A second report, 
‘Zimbabwe-Rhodesia—Should the present Government be Recognized ?’, 
17. Ibid., p. 20. 

18. Ibid., p. 46. 


19. Ibid., p. 51. 
20. Ibid., p. 53. 
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incorporates most of the material in the earlier work. However, it is much 
better organized, and as well as the election, looks briefly at the deficiencies of 
the internal settlement constitution. Since it was not published until July, 
after the appearance of the Boyd and Chitnis Reports, and others published in 
the United States, Palley is able to incorporate her judgments ot the conclusions 
other observers have reached. Her combination of academic and practical 
knowledge of the electoral process in Rhodesia gives great weight to her own 
conclusions. 

Palley agrees with Chitnis rather than Boyd about the purpose of the election: 
‘It was not a referendum on the acceptability or otherwise of the constitution’.*4 
She is also in broad agreement with Chitnis about the effects on the electorate 
of censorship, detention without trial, and intimidation by the security forces, 
white employers, and government authorities. She is also able to add a com- 
pletely new perspective. Where Chitnis concentrates on the pressure applied 
to voters outside the polling booth, Palley is able to use her experience to argue 
that the April election differed in significant respects from previous Rhodesian 
elections, comparing most unfavourably with them. First she points out a 
number of changes in the electoral law which made it easier for the authorities 
and politicians to turn out the vote. These range from the removal of any 
limit or check on election expenses (resulting in what Palley describes as astound- 
ing expenditure, in Rhodesian terms, on the campaign, especially for advertising), 
to removal of the prohibition on the bussing of electors to the polling booths, 
and the temporary enfranchisement of nearly a quarter of a million alien African 
workers, 8 per cent of the electorate and particularly susceptible to pressure. 
Second, Palley claims that electoral law was breached on a number of significant 
occasions, without any response from the authorities. Finally she describes 
how the authorities, in her view, applied the spirit of the electoral law in what 
was, for Rhodesia, a radically new way. The intention was, of course, to use 
every opportunity to ensure a high turnout. Palley concludes ‘that while 
each factor on its own might not invalidate the election results, the cumulative 
effect of all the vitiating factors is such as to render the results suspect and 
unreliable. ... It cannot be maintained that there were free and fair elections’.?” 

The picture presented by the Boyd Report on the one hand, and Chitnis 
and Palley on the other, is radically different, and their respective conclusions 
are totally opposed. ‘They are not, however, totally at variance in all respects. 
Palley and Chitnis agree that by no means all who turned up at polling stations 
did so as a result of coercion. Chitnis says he is ‘in no doubt that large numbers 
of people wanted to vote and knew precisely for whom they wanted to vote’,”* 
and Palley reports that before the election many Africans told her they would 
be voting in the spirit of ‘let’s give it a try’.24 She is therefore prepared to 
21. Palley, Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, p. 7. 

22. Ibid., p. 34. 


23. Chitnis, p. 46. 
24. Palley, The Rhodesian Election, p. 12. 
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accept that the election result did indicate ‘considerable support for Bishop 
Muzorewa, but obtained in circumstances of undue influence’.*° 

It seems clear from the three reports considered here that the elections in 
Rhodesia in April in no way satisfied the fifth principle. Rhodesians were 
asked to vote not for the constitution, (and certainly not against it), but for 
peace and prosperity. Many were told to vote. Some were violently prevented 
by the Patriotic Front, but many more, far more than the Boyd Report is 
prepared to admit, were forced into voting by a variety of pressures. An 
unknown number certainly voted freely, and indeed, enthusiastically, again it 
appears for peace. The tragedy is that Rhodesians have so far been denied it. 


25. Palley, Zimbabwe-Rhodesta, p. 34. 


RHODESIA’S INTERNAL SETTLEMENT: A TRAGEDY 


K. NYAMAYARO MUFUKA 


THERE IS NO doubt that the author’s role as representative and member of the 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union for many years shrouds the vision of events 
in Southern Rhodesia presented in this article. Though seeing but darkly as 
if through a mirror, living at a secure distance of 10,000 miles away from a 
colonial Rhodesian prison does allow for the claim of a little detachment in 
observation. The changing roles of the players in the Rhodesian drama 
remind one of the famous asides of the American politician, Sam Rayburn. 
Speaker Rayburn caused concern among his fellow Texan Congressmen for 
appearing to support civil rights laws. In his own defence, he is reported to 
have retorted that he would abide by only one principle in politics, from which 
he would never budge. A politician must have certain principles, he protested. 
His principle was to change with the times. 


The Plavers Change Roles 

In Rhodesia, the five principal players in the drama, Joshua Nkomo, 
Ndabaningi Sithole, Bishop Abel Muzorewa, Robert Mugabe on one side and 
Tan Smith on the other have been forced by irreversible changes to make 
somersaults in their positions if they are to avoid becoming outdated. Mr 
Sithole in particular deserves attention because, since his book, African 
Nationalism, was published in 1959, he has served to articulate African 
nationalist aspirations.1 In 1961, he broke away from the Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union (ZAPU) because, he argued, the struggle must move away from 
petty and ineffective strikes which were merely gestures of opposition to the 
white supremacist government, into the phase of armed struggle. He went 
further to create an atmosphere that was later to make this armed phase possible 
by indoctrinating all blacks who cared to listen that ‘we are our own saviours’, 
a doctrine, paradoxically, that was to serve Mr Smith, at that time his sworn 
enemy. Before his party could organize along the lines suggested, Mr Sithole 
enunciated another doctrine of the armed struggle, that people involved in a 
liberation war should not fight with the idea of going home for Christmas 
celebrations, but should wage a ‘total war’. ‘This total liberation could not be 
achieved by half measures or compromises with the enemy. With this kind of 
articulate leadership, even though he was in prison, Sithole’s party, the Zim- 
babwe African National Union (ZANU), was able to overtake ZAPU in its 
The author is an associate professor of African and Western Civilizations at Lander 
College in South Carolina. He studied at St. Andrews University and is the author of 
Missions and Politics in Malawi (Limestone Press, Canada, 1977.) This article was 


written before the Lusaka Commonwealth Conference and the London talks on the 
future of Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 


1. N. Sithole, African Nationalism (Oxford, 2nd edition, 1974), pp. 30-39. 
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military operations in 1971 and to offer a vigorous and effective challenge to 
Mr Smith’s colonial troops.” 

Mr Sithole was released in 1975, after being in prison since 1963, After 
extensive travels abroad, he was accused by his own party in September 1976 
of being a collaborator with imperialist interests. There is no doubt that he 
had grown out of touch with the militant cadres of his own party and that 
more ambitious members had taken advantage of his political errors. Expelled 
by ZANU, he was forbidden contact with his followers in Zambia or in 
Mozambique. Thus deprived of any external guerilla support, and declared 
persona non grata by the Front Line States nearest to Rhodesia, he had no 
option but to go home and face the music. In the words which he had often 
applied to nationalists who played the role of lackey to white men, his presence 
outside Rhodesia had become ‘irrelevant’. Bishop Abel Muzorewa was 
subjected basically to the same humiliating experience by the Front Line 
States. The treatment of these two leaders has relevance to the Rhodesian 
compromise with Mr Smith.® 

Bishop Muzorewa, who had lived under house arrest for ten years until 
1975, found himself unwelcome in any of the neighbouring territories with the 
exception of Malawi, a country only marginally related to the colonial struggle 
in Southern Africa. The most painful of the Bishop’s experiences were 
insinuations in Tanzania and Mozambique that the Christian religion was not a 
proper vehicle for the armed struggle against a colonial power. When he visited 
Mozambique, he was subjected to even physical abuse. The basic disagreement 
between the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO) and the 
Bishop, lies in different perspectives to the armed struggle. FRELIMO 
considers itself a full-fledged Marxist party tested by fifteen years of war with the _ 
Portuguese imperialists. Revolution seems to be an end in itself. The 
Christian religion, which is justifiably associated with European imperialism, 
especially in Mozambique, is listed as one of the impediments to true revolution. 
The bishop, who wears his clerical garb at all times, was an acute embarassment 
to FRELIMO.* 

The second point of difference, which is relevant to the Rhodesian scenario, 
is that, deeply religious as is Bishop Muzorewa, he does not see violence as an 
instrument which ought to be used beyond the absolute minimum point of 
pressure. Very closely associated with this idea is his belief that beyond a 
certain point the armed struggle becomes self-defeating. It destroys the 
economic base and drives away the technological element necessary for the 
maintenance of this base. These, he argues, are facts of an African situation. 
“Technology has to be paid for by the inconvenience of European tutelage 


2. Oralevidence. Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, March, 1975. 

a: 5 oe Times, A Journal of the Zimbabwe African National Union, September 
1976, pp. 1-6. 

4, Oral evidence from ZANU militants. December 1977. 
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for a certain length of time. The purpose of any African government is the 
reconciliation between whites and blacks. A black government therefore 
cannot afford the idle practice of revenge on whites which merely drives them 
away. Naturally, this position would make him the most acceptable leader to 
the whites in Rhodesia. It is, however, his extreme shyness and discomfort in 
company, an inexplicable habit in a bishop, that impedes his leadership. 
However, his overall position is commensurate with his Christian beliefs and 
it is this seeming lack of bitterness and nationalist vigour that offends the leaders 
of the Front Line States and the militant leaders of the guerillas. Shunned by 
the Organization of African Unity, declared undesirable and reactionary by the 
Front Line States, the bishop, like Sithole, returned home in the last quarter 
of 1977, l 

Mr Smith, the leader of the white supremacists in Rhodesia, had suffered 
similar humiliations. We shall not describe these in detail but suffice it to say 
that his most stalwart supporter, Prime Minister John Vorster of South Africa, 
became convinced that after the fall of the Portuguese empire bordering on 
Rhodesia in 1975, Rhodesia itself could no longer be held militarily. From 
his point of view, a military defeat of Rhodesia as opposed to a timely arrange- 
ment for the transfer of power, would bring the Russian-trained guerillas into 
power. In that case, the next target of the armed struggle by sheer force of 
example would be South Africa. It can be assumed that the former United 
States Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger, was trying toforestallsuch a possibility 
by his April 1976 Lusaka declaration in favour of negotiated settlement.° 
Smith had assumed, not without reason, that because of the United States’ 
obsession with communism, it would become manifest to that country that 
African liberation movements were aided and abetted by the Soviet Union and 
its allies. The United States government, as long as these colonial powers 
were winning the armed struggle, supported them, as with the Portuguese, or 
followed a policy of benevolent negligence, as with the Byrd Amendment to 
United Nations sanctions against Rhodesian chrome. This benevolent 
neutrality on the part of the United States became a liability, hence Kissinger’s 
Lusaka declaration. Smith has confessed that more than anything else, the 
change of attitude by the United States meant that there was no chance of 
winning the war, in view of Cuba’s new-found role in Africa.* Sithole and 
Muzorewa, faced by an intolerable situation, convinced Smith that there were 
other forms of white leadership which could be guaranteed by a constitutional 
settlement without the offensive tone of his brand of white supremacy. The 
settlement, which we shall now discuss in some detail, should be viewed in the 
lightoftheseevents. Butone wonders whether anything has changed significantly 
or whether any problem has been solved by this compromise. 


>. Report of Dr Henry Kissinger’s statement on US African policy, 27 April 1976, 
Zambia. Digest of Congress, January 1977, pp. 8-9. 
6. British Broadcasting Corporation Africa Service, 1 March 1977. 
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The Rhodesian Compromise: Agreements and Objections 


Five main principles will concern us here, as they comprise what is officially 
termed the ‘Constitutional Agreement for Rhodesia’, signed on 3 March 1978. 
These were as follows: 

(a) The principle of universal adult suffrage would be the basis of a new 

constitution for Rhodesia. 

(b) The principle of separation of powers would be maintained ma pinea 
under the new constitution. 

(c) All personnel hitherto serving the present Rhodesian government would 
be guaranteed their jobs and pensions for ten years hereafter. 

(d) There would be 100 representatives in the proposed assembly, of which 
28 would be white. 

(e) Mr Ian Smith and the present parliament would remain to supervise the 
transition to majority rule, which would not be later than 31 December 
1978.7 (Later amended to 31 May 1979.) 

There is no doubt that the proposed constitution was a radical departure 
from the policy of white supremacy hitherto pursued by Mr Smith. In addi- 
tion, two fundamental changes seem to have been made which would guarantee 
a sound economic base for the new Republic of Zimbabwe. In the first 
instance, Mr Smith would carefully conduct and offer tutelage to the incoming 
administration and therefore assure as smooth a changeover as is possible under 
the circumstances. Secondly, by winning the support of two Key nationalist 
figures, Bishop Muzorewa and Rev. Sithole, he would prevent a social 
upheaval. In any case the interests of Britain and the United States converge 
with those of Mr Smith and South Africa in guaranteeing, prima facie, a pliable 
black government which will not immediately precipitate revolution in South 
Africa by harbouring South African black exiles. At the time of writing, it 
has been suggested that South Africa is already training the nucleus of a biag 
military elite to bolster a black government in a future Zimbabwe. 

The objections to these principles of the Patriotic Front, the ZAPU-ZANU 
alliance which for the last fourteen years has spearheaded the armed struggle to 
Smith’s government, deserve serious attention. 

The first objection, which must be the most significant, is psychological. 
Smith has become the symbol of what black nationalists loathe in white 
supremacy. During the struggle, 3,000 blacks had been killed in battle and 
several hanged by the Rhodesian colonial forces, even though the British 
monarch had reprieved some of them, The all-white judiciary supported 
Smith’s treasonable break-away from the British Empire in November 1965. 
The Rhodesian army, which consists of 9,000 professionals and 20,000 reservists, 
has only four blacks with the rank of Lieutenant, the highest ever achieved by 
blacks. The blacks, serving in the colonial army and police, are on the whole 


7. oe White Paper: Constitutional Agreement for Rhodesia, Salisbury, 3 March 
1978. 
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well disposed towards white supremacy. Guerillas, whether captured by white 
colonial soldiers or by the colonial black soldiers, have been brutalized. In 
fact, ropan officers rarely ill-treat blacks themselves but rely on their black 
lackeys to ‘give them the whole works’.8 

For British and American readers, the best analogy to what has impad in 
‘Rhodesia is the hatred that grew between the civil rights leaders on one hand and 
Governor George Wallace of Alabama (or Enoch Powell in Britain) on the other 
hand. Mr Smith’s political somersault can be likened to an attempt by 
Governor Wallace to be converted to civil rights and actually succeeding: in 
becoming chairman of the Civil Rights Commission. While there is some 
philosophical basis in the possibility of the complete transformation of a sinner, 
there is no basis for believing that a sinner could, after his conversion, supervise 
his own salvation. Mr Smith would have helped the people he serves by 
leaving the country altogether after an agreement was reached. Two other 
issues follow from the above argument. Because the Patriotic Front has 
received help from the Soviet Union and China, and is therefore tainted with 
the brush of ‘communism’, in an election held and supervised by any of the 
forces that represent European imperialism, they would have no chance of 
winning such elections. The supervising power will have the control of the 
radio, the newspapers, the determination of the electoral districts themselves 
and the government apparatus. The second issue that arises is whether it is 
humanely possible or desirable for the blacks of Zimbabwe to pay for the 
pensions of General Peter Walls, Justice A. Davies and the six justices that have 
sat in judgement in support of Mr Smith for the last thirteen years. This may 
be the price necessary for keeping the confidence of the white minority, but it 
does give the Patriotic Front reason for a just political grievance. It is not 
politic to ask those who served in the struggle against white supremacy to 
guarantee the pensions of those who benefited from that supremacy. It is a 
humiliating position for the nationalists. Worse still, the settlement would 
sadle a black government with colonial debts, incurred in the fight against 
majority rule. 

The second major objection is that the settlement guarantees and offers 
constitutional safeguards for a modified form of white supremacy. The 
European settlers (260,000) are guaranteed 28 seats, whereas 72 seats are 
earmarked for 6,600,000 blacks. The proportion—one white to twenty blacks— 
would require only five seats for whites. In the settlement, whereas one black 
has one vote, the value of the white vote is equivalent to 5:6votes. When their 
economic power is taken into account, the objection that the settlement 
perpetuates white supremacy has some validity. These entrenched clauses 
cannot be altered for at least ten years after majority rule.® 


8. ace Tom McCarthy, Rhodesian deserter, Zimbabwe Review, March |1977, 
pp. . 
-9, Rhodesia: Proposals for a Settlement, HMSO Cmnd 6919 September 1977. 
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There is a fundamental difference in the philosophies that guide white 
liberals and ‘moderate’ black nationalists on one hand and the guerillas on 
the other. The first group, to which Mr Smith is now the latest convert, 
generally want to see blacks treated justly as human beings. They favour a 
system of economic rewards based on merit and qualifications, irrespective of 
race. They want all public facilities made available to those who can afford 
them. Universal education, if provided for Africans, would go a long way 
towards alleviating the obvious abuses of the present system. In such a system, 
there is a fundamental acceptance of European leadership by virtue of a head- 
start and technological superiority, a superiority which could be indefinitely 
perpetuated by the education and economic system. We have already pointed 
out that Bishop Muzorewa was ridiculed for these beliefs, and it can be deduced 
that the guerillas would perform a surgical operation on Rhodesian, society, 
irrespective of the consequences. Yet such a liberal scheme is the basis of the 
settlement. 

The principle of separation of powers was, to blacks, always a farce. There 
is not a single black magistrate in Rhodesia today. When blacks are involved 
in serious crimes, two whites chosen for their ‘knowledge of the native mind’ 
act as assessors. As of January 1978, there were only seven black attorneys in 
the country. In the commissioned ranks of the civil service, the number of 
blacks is officially reported as less than one per cent. 


Aluta Continua: the struggle continues 


The compromise, as it stands, fulfills the requirements of the United States 
and Britain. A neo-colonialist government in Zimbabwe, avowedly hostile to 
the Organization of African Unity, would offer comfort to South Africa. 
Since Mozambique and Zambia might remain hostile towards such a govern- 
ment, South Africa will offer the only outlet to the sea, a fact which does not 
change the present situation. 

Comparisions between the British-American proposals and the Rhodesian 
settlement show amazing similarities. The major differences lie in the handling 
of the guerilla armies. Whereas the British hoped that these armies would be 
integrated into the colonial army in large units, Mr Smith has placed his hopes 
on the guerillas surrendering and being treated as individuals. Secondly, the 
British hoped to recolonize Rhodesia, even though briefly, while organizing 
and supervising elections. With the exception of the Chief Justice, they 
planned to maintain the colonial judiciary and civil service and actually guarantee 
them tenure after independence. 

The liberal tone of the British proposals totally ignores the temperament of 
the guerillas. ‘In order to bring to a close the unhappy chapter of the past 
12 years’, the proposals add, ‘ a new chapter will be marked . . . by reconcilia- 
tion, ...it will be necessary to wipe the slate clean, ...and prevent punitive 
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and recriminatory action arising out of the political situation which obtained 
during that period. This applies to both sides, (including) those committed 
in furtherance of the rebellion ...[i.e. Mr Smith]’.1° The Patriotic Front 
finds the attempt to wipe Mr Smith’s slate clean, or to make his government 
legitimate, even for the brief period of transition, totally unacceptable. Having 
fought white supremacy for the last thirteen years, it is more than can be 
expected for the guerillas to be reconciled to any semblance of the remnants of 
the colonial government. There is a grave underestimation of the real purpose 
of the Patriotic Front, which is to change the colonial society inside out, not 
to be reconciled to it in any way.U 


The Undoing of Mr Smith 


Perhaps the decisive factor in the undoing of white supremacy in Rhodesia 
has been the unrelenting output of unemployable black school leavers since 
1963. When Mr Smith’s party came to power in December of that year, they 
set about enforcing strict quotas from the primary school: only 12 per cent of 
all black standard six (Grade 9) pupils could go to high school, no matter how 
many of them could afford to or were able to benefit from it. Similar impedi- 
ments were placed on high-school leavers (Grade 12). It is estimated that 
40,000 per year were thus thrown out of school without any professional 
training whatever. This has been the best recruiting ground for guerillas. 
Once the guerilla movement had started, Smith further implemented a policy 
of closing down schools in whole districts as a punishment for areas which 
supported insurgency. This had the advantage of saving money which was 
required for the colonial army. In 1972, the author’s district of Chiweshe 
lost many of its 36 schools to this measure. These have remained closed to 
this day. In Nyashanu district, 56 schools were closed in 1975 and the four 
remaining ones have since been closed. In Mount Darwin and Umtali districts, 
all the bush schools have been closed for more than five years. The average 
age of post-primary and secondary school leavers is fifteen years of age. ‘These, 
under their school prefects, have been streaming at a steady pace to join the 
guerillas. In the author’s district, there is not a single family with a boy of 
age which has not been approached by a ZANU recruiter. Even more impor- 
tant, the boys seem to know the trails to the guerilla recruitment camps, while 
Keeping such knowledge from their parents who belong to the peace-loving 
generation. It was to prevent recruiters meeting the youngsters that the 
government herded all the inhabitants of Chiweshe and other districts into vast 
protected villages. The countryside became free fire zones (FFZ); anything 
that moved was shot on sight. This has aggravated the situation, the villagers 


10. Ibid., p. 20. 

Il. Private Document to Comrades by J. Nkomo, President of ZAPU, April 1978. 
See also Address to the United Nations dated 9 March 1978. Iam indebted to Comrade 
Ngozi Mawande for these documents. 
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have no time pieces to determine accurately the curfew hours and they, rather 
than the guerillas, have fallen victim to the FFZ regulations. 

These regulations have further decreased available agricultural occupations. 
The school leavers, unable to attend school, cannot be fully occupied in agricul- 
tural activities. The numbers streaming into ZANU camps have now become 
unmanageable. As of December 1977, there were at least 60,000 men and 
women in Mozambique. The ZANU broadcast to Rhodesia openly advises 
recruits not to leave the country because of shortage of training facilities. 

Inside Rhodesia, very little publicity has been given to black infiltration 
into white neighbourhoods and farming areas, a new reality which is discon- 
certing to white supremacists. In the urban areas, the white liberals were the 
first to abandon ship, at an average of 1,000 a month since 1972. African 
businessmen and university graduates have been buying houses thus becoming 
vacant. The quitters are grateful to retrieve any investment they can, and 
the government itself, with so many military priorities unfulfilled, has been 
unable to prevent this infiltration. The black political puppets put forward by 
the government felt unsure of their physical safety if they remained in all-black 
neighbourhoods. Significant progress has been made in the Charter and 
Marrandellas farming districts where blacks have been infiltrating in ever 
increasing numbers, 

There were certain categories of jobs in commerce and mining preserved 
for whites. All whites between 18 and 55 are now liable to military service of 
at least three months per year. In actual fact, if they are in the reserves, they 
are called up any time even though they have served their statutory three months. 
While away, their jobs are very often filled by blacks, even though they do not 
use the same job titles. Farmers and missionaries, who live on the bush, have 
found that their missions or farms are safer under the management of local 
blacks who have access to the ‘grape-vine’. Almost all the important denomina- 
tions, the Roman Catholic Church, the English and American Methodists, the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and the Lutherans have black bishops. The very 
survival of these organizations would become impossible without black leader- 
ship. The new black leadership, particularly in the Roman Catholic and 
American Methodist Churches, is notably hostile to white supremacy and the 
colonial government. 

Mr Smith, by the settlement of 3 March 1978, attempted to stem the tide of 
rising disaffection by including the political clergy, Bishop Muzorewa and the 
Rev. Sithole in the. executive council. In addition to the public settlement 
proposals, there was a secret understanding between these three men, which 
had largely to do with white leadership of the economy and civil service under 
a new constitution. Though the actual provisions are still unknown, the 
fundamental assumption was that under these two black leaders guerilla activity 


12. Oral evidence. J am indebted to Comrade J. Vheru of Wedza District, a refugee. 
June 1978. 
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would come to astop. In this belief, the whites were wrongly advised by Ameri- 
can lobbyists who used the Vietnam experience as a guideline. These men, E. F. 
Andrews, a Vice-President of Allegheny Company, and Neville Romain, a 
South-African born American lobbyist, drew a document inappropriately 
known as a ‘G.I. Bill’. The guerillas were enticed to return home with humble 
and contrite hearts in exchange of £1,000 sterling each. If they were so 
disposed, they were free to enlist in the white-led colonial army. At the time 
of writing no known guerillas have taken advantage of this offer. The plan, 
in as far as it envisages continued white leadership in Rhodesia, negates the 
very principles which drove the guerillas into the bush.!® 

The continued white leadership in the army, civil service and judiciary, 
after the transfer of political power to a black government, is obviously an 
important part of the ‘compromise’, a part which nevertheless causes a funda- 
mental dilemma for the settlement. Our information is that the Byron Hove 
episode, which was connected with the issue, has seriously compromised 
Bishop Muzorewa. The guerillas have already started a campaign aimed at 
showing that the bishop ‘has sold out to Smith’. Hove, a Minister of Justice 
appointed by the Bishop, publicly expressed his intention of increased black 
leadership into the commissioned ranks of the police and civil service which 
were completely white. One week after taking office, Police Commissioner 
Peter Allum told him he could no longer receive orders from him until his 
intentions were clarified. Mr Allum was supported by General Peter Walls, 
Chief of the Army, and on 27 April 1978, Hove was dismissed.1* 

The significance of this episode was that the publicity given to the affair 
brought to light details which would have otherwise been ignored. The 
settlement protected the status quo of those public service bodies which enforce 
on a day to day basis the tenets of white supremacy. If Mr Hove had been 
allowed to pursue his course, he would have required the cooperation of the 
same bodies which he wished to dismantle. One of the historical problems 
of Rhodesia has been that the self-governing white settlers were often called to 
renounce and to cooperate in the dismantling of their privileges. And yet a 
semblance of Africanization of these services will be needed. If carried out, 
however, the black puppet government would lose the support of these bodies, 
which up to now apparently can make it impossible for a black minister to 
function. Further, the time of transition, between 3 March to 31 December, 
gave ample time for guerillas to mount a major offensive. On 12 April, the 
guerillas began an airlift of 5,000 men from Tanzania to Moputo in Mozambique. 
These guerillas started their training in 1975 and are known as the Third Force. 
Their presence will be felt long after the end of 1978. Mr Joshua Nkomo’s 
wing of the Patriotic Front has completed the training of 8,000 men, the pride 
of the guerillas, named appropriately the First Battalion. A ZAPU bulletin, 


13. Washington Post, 12 March 1978, p. A 19. 
14. New York Times, 28 April 1978, p. 1. 
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issued in May 1978, proudly announced that certain of these First Battalion 
elements had been infiltrated along the Zambian and Botswana borders. 

Putting aside the tendency on the part of the guerillas to exaggerate, the 
following facts cannot be to Mr Smith’s advantage. Not a single guerilla has 
so far given himself up for colonial re-education. Since 1977, all the major 
roads—the Birchenough Bridge road, the Umtali~Salisbury road, and the 
' Wankie—Livingston Falls and Salisbury-Kariba roads—have become unusable 
without military escorts. The colonial troops themselves have adopted the 
strategy of large convoy movements for fear of molestation. The guerillas too 
are now operating in large units, in some cases of up to 500 men. This obviously 
speaks for increased confidence on their part. The Smith government has 
confirmed that the districts referred to earlier are ‘thick with guerillas’. Infor- 
mation from Rhodesia says that guerillas in those areas collect a ‘people tax’ 
of one shilling per family per week with impunity. It seems obvious to 
observers in Rhodesia that the colonial government is slowly grinding to a halt. 
Whereas only two years ago, former classmates would plead with exiles to come 
home, by 1978 the tone had changed. They write about guerilla activities in 
their areas unreported in the national press. The unanimous advice is that 
since the fighting has increased, returning home at this time would be unwise. 
Missionaries on leave too verify these reports. 

As in most tales of tragedy, Mr Smith’s settlement settles nothing, changes 
nothing and comes at a time when guerillas ‘are thick on the ground’, so thick 
that nothing that the colonials can offer at this time, short of surrender, will 
affect the situation in any way. 


Reflections on the April Elections 

When this paper was first presented the elections of 16-20 April 1979 had 
not been held. We shall therefore give a brief summary of the significance of 
these elections. 

The salient points are that 28 seats reserved for Europeans all went to Mr 
Smith’s Rhodesia Front Party, thus guaranteeing 6 cabinet posts from a total 
of 20 posts available. Of the 72 seats reserved for blacks, 51 went to Bishop 
Muzorewa’s United African National Council Party, thus giving him an overall 
majority.76 

There is no doubt that in the short term, the election was a victory for Mr 
Smith’s colonial policy. While it is true that a significant portion—estimated at 
10 per cent—of the voters could have been coerced by their employers, there is 
no doubt that a very large proportion went to vote willingly...’ The question 
that has not been answered adequately is why Bishop Muzorewa, assuming 
him to be a genuine nationalist, could have persuaded such a large proportion 
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of Africans to collaborate with Mr Smith. The answer seems to lie in Bishop 
Muzorewa’s political philosophy. Obviously, Bishop Muzorewa believes that 
any man is capable of conversion and that even Mr Smith can genuinely co- 
operate in a majority rule government despite his past record. Secondly, true 
development whether socialist or capitalist, takes a very long time. A wise 
man would not precipitately destroy the capitalist economy in Rhodesia, indeed 
the major task is to preserve it and learn from the Europeans. As far as 
Muzorewa is concerned, technology is associated with Europeans and for that 
reason, no matter what their past record was, they must be encouraged to stay. 
The conditions demanded by Mr Smith in exchange for this co-operation are 
considered a necessary price to pay for economic development. His travels 
to East and Central African countries have convinced him that the policy of 
encouraging ‘white flight’ and then replacing them with exhorbitantly priced 
expatriates is a foolish policy.’® If Bishop Muzorewa is to be judged, it is on 
this policy and perception of human behaviour that his leadership rests. If we 
accept the view that a large but unknown percentage of the eligible black voters 
are sympathetic to this philosophy, then this is a major victory for neo- 
colonialism, which is the price of ‘independence’. 

The Patriotic Front views these events with apprehension. Further, there 
is evidence that the Conservative Government in Britain led by Mrs Thatcher 
will eventually lift economic sanctions and offer legal recognition to Bishop 
Muzorewa.!® This recognition is expected by the Patriotic Front, but for 
rather different reasons. 

Despite denials on the part of the British Government, Rhodesian nationalists 
have all along suspected that Mr Smith has been advised, abetted and supported 
by the British Government since the Declaration of Independence in 1965. 
The ZAPU leader, Mr Nkomo, speaking of the elections, suggested that the 
whole exercise had been carried out with the ‘collusion’ of Britain2° This 
accusation is not as unthinkable as it may appear at first. The Bingham Royal 
Commission. on the supply of Petroleum to Rhodesia (1978) reported that while 
the British representative at the United Nations was pressing for oil sanctions 
against Rhodesia in December 1966, the Portuguese Ministry for Colonies 
noted that: 


...the inclusion in the statistics for the first time of [British Government 
owned] SHELL, which has joined the other companies in making deliveries 
to Rhodesia commencing on the very day on which the discussions on 
Rhodesia were started in the Security Council.*4 


18. I am indebted to Bishop Lance Webb, Methodist Bishop of Iowa District, US, 
for enlightenment on some of these issues. See also A. T. Muzorewa, Rise up and walk: 
an autobiography (Abingdon Press, 1978), pp. 241~261. 

19. Interview with Educational Broadcasting Corporation (EBS), 4 May 1979. 

20. Statement by Mr F. Nkomo on April Elections, Lusaka, 29 March 1979. 

21. Report on the supply of Petroleum and petroleum products to Rhodesia (London 
HMSO 1978), p. 130, para. 7.50. 
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The British Government itself had made arrangements with the Shell Com- 
pany that while keeping to the letter of the law as stated in an Order-in-Council, 
they could take care of Rhodesia’s needs. A certain Shell official, Mr Walker, 
told the commission that ‘My understanding was that we had said to the 
Government: “We believe we have made suitable arrangements, and that they 
need not know the details.” Again by now our emphasis was keeping the trade 
out of the ambit of the Order-in-Council . . . realizing that we had to go on 
supplying Freight Services [agents for Rhodesia] ...as long as it couldn’t be 
shown where the product was going’.** 

The recognition of Bishop Muzorewa’s government would confirm these 
fears. The significance, however, is that a stage has already been reached 
where the Patriotic Front sees Britain and the United States as the main forces 
to be reckoned with. ZANU has already started a series of lectures entitled 
‘Political Commissariat Lecture Series’ along these lines. Lecture number 
two says that there are two types of enemies, direct and indirect. “In this last 
group are South Africa, USA, Britain and France, West Germany, Japan and 
other bourgeoisie parties and organizations’. ZANU also believes that the 
Muzorewa government is sponsared by imperialist forces and agents (named 
as USA-CIA) to sabotage the genuine revolution that is about to teke place in 
Rhodesia,” 

In summary, the election success of Bishop Muzorewa achieves the opposite 
to what was intended. The guerillas of the Patriot Front have suffered a 
temporary defeat, but this makes reconciliation more difficult. The tendency to 
look at socialist countries as their true friends seems irreversible for the foreseeable 
future. In the long run the interests of Europeans in Rhodesia cannot be 
protected because the Patriotic Front associates the welfare of these interests 
with neo-colonialism. In short, the political situation is more polarized now 
than ever before. In the sense that the Muzorewa government is associated 
with the past and with European imperialism, the future lies outside the ambit 
of the 1978 settlement. 


22. Ibid., p. 14C, para. 8.13. 
23. ZANU—Political Commisariat Lecture Series, Part Il, Section 2: Zimbabwe News, 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO A YOUNG RESEARCHER 


ADRIAN ADAMS 


I was OUT when you arrived at Amara’s house in Jamaane, one morning last 
January. They came to tell me, ‘There’s someone to see you’. Who? 
* Tibabu-lemme—a white man’s child’. I wasn’t pleased; nor to see the Société 
d’Etat’s Landrover at the door. Your companion, a young Senegalese, proffered 
a letter of introduction which I waved aside; that’s why I don’t know your name. 

You began to speak. You said that you were a student of Professor Untel 
in Paris; you were writing a thesis on the development of the Senegal River 
Valley and its consequences for the inhabitants of the Valley. You had been 
in Senegal for a month now; you had talked to people at the Organisation pour la 
Mise en Valeur du Fleuve Sénégal (OMYVS) and the Société d’Etat. You had 
also stopped by a few villages, but had found the villagers very ignorant about 
plans for developing the river; so you had decided to concentrate on meeting 
technicians, officials, expatriates. But you had read what I had written about 
the beginnings in Jamaane of a federation of agricultural work-groups. You 
had come to ask me what had happened to it since. 

I had resolved some time before not to answer such questions from passing 
Europeans, nor to talk to them about Jamaane; merely to recetve them as we 
would other travellers. But you were young, and a student; my book in your 
knapsack stirred a sense of responsibility. So I made the mistake of answering 
your question. I told you briefly about the Federation’s activities, present 
difficulties, plans for the future. When I stopped speaking, there was a brief 
silence. Then you asked conversationally whether it were true, as you had 
heard in X..., that Amara had been summoned to appear before the governor 
of the region. I said Yes, it was true. He had been gone for three days. 

You then said, as if consoling me for not having been able to give you what 
you wanted, that you had realized soon after arriving in Senegal that your 
research topic was premature. You had read everything before leaving Paris; 
but things weren’t as far along as you had thought they might be. A pity; it 
would have been interesting to observe the effect of OMVS plans, which 
included breaking up extended families into nuclear units and resettling villages 
in accordance with the labour requirements of large irrigated perimeters. 
People like Mamadou Dia, you remarked, had wanted to base rural development 
on existing communities and values. But, of course—‘that doesn’t mean 
anything. Les communautés réelles, ça n’existe pas’. The OMVS people had 
been quite definite; they had no use for all that. ‘On ma pas besoin des lignages’. 
Traditional forms of organization, like the Federation, had no future. (You 
added later, in a confidential tone, that the Société d’Etat people in X... had 
told you that Amara rejected advice on modern agricultural techniques, and 
that the Federation work-groups discriminated against descendants of slaves). 
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By that time there was nothing I wanted to say to you. As you still sat 
there, I asked whether plans for resettled villages reminded you of anything. 
Bored at the predictable, you said, ‘I suppose you mean Algeria’. I said yes, 
among other places. I added that since you regarded OMVS plans, as enshrined 
in the twelve-volume preliminary study, as Holy Writ, you were quite right not 
to waste time in villages due to be swept away; but what made you so sure 
there were no other possibilities? And why then ask about the Federation ? 
Obviously puzzled, you said: “Mats c'est les gens qui ont largent qui décident’. 
And the peasants really didn’t know anything about it. Your companion 
confirmed this; it turned out he was from OMVS. 

Before we embarked on this fruitless exchange, you had hinted that perhaps 
you might be able to spend the night in Jamaane, so as to question me further. 
But I was damned if ['d take up the hint. Soon the Société d’Etat driver 
became impatient; and there would be no other transport to X... that day. 
So you left, Later, the episode returned to mind; and beneath anger remem- 
bered there was something like remorse. I’m still sorry, not that I received 
you coldly, but that I didn’t tell you why. That is why Pm writing now. I 
want to tell you about the other Europeans who’ve passed through Jamaane, 
and the mark they’ve left here. 

There follows, then, an account of Jamaane’s experience of Europeans; I use 
the word as it is used here, to include North Americans as well. It is necessarily 
an incomplete account; I have relied as far as possible on what I myself witnessed 
while living here, from January to June 1975, during March and April 1976, 
and from January 1977. To the best of my knowledge, however, nothing 
relevant of note has been omitted. People’s names, place names and organiza- 
tions’ names have been changed where possible, because they’re not relevant 
here. Passages thus bracketed [....] indicate information not available to 
people in Jamaane, but useful to the reader. Amara and Gaye were interviewed 
in June 1978, Amara in French, Gaye in his mother tongue. 


1972 


Amara, a retired merchant seaman, has left his native village, Jamaane (on the 
upper Senegal River, not far from the town of X...), and is working in Paris 
in order to be able to buy a motor-pump. There he meets Bernard and Claude 
of the Groupement de Recherches Agricoles dans le Tiers-Monde (GRAT) and 
Daniel of the Société pour la Promotion du Développement Rural (SPDR). 
Amara: Farming interests me very much. I’ve been a sailor since the war. 

I’ve travelled all over: Madagascar, New Caledonia, Tahiti, Indochina, 
South America, Spain. The best thing of all I saw was the farming. 
That’s what I cared most about. 

Well, when I left the merchant marine, I went to Paris to work for 
four years, to see if I could get hold of some equipment. One fine 
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day I had some money saved up. I saw a pump worth 400.000 francs. 
Later I went back to the shop and discussed the price. Next day I 
went to pay for it. That’s when I met Daniel, a European who’s 
interested in agriculture. When he saw me paying, he waited until I 
had finished. Then he asked me, ‘Where are you from’? Itold him 
‘Tm from Senegal’. He said, ‘That machine there—what do you 
plan to use it for’? I sald ‘Farming’. He said, ‘An African working 
in Paris who buys farm machinery—he deserves to be helped’. He 
asked where I lived; I told him the address, and he drove me there. 
Thats how we met. One day he said, “Amara, do you want help; 
money, say’? I said ‘no, Pd rather a little development, if you can 
help me find a technician or meet someone at home who knows about 
technical things’. He said, ‘I don’t know Senegal; I’ve never worked 
there’. 
Later on he said, ‘I’m not rich enough myself, but I can help you find 
a financier, and we'll look for a technician. Wed best write to the 
Senegalese government though; what if they refuse’? ‘Ah’, I said, 
‘that’s something else altogether’. Daniel wrote to the government, 
and the government wrote back to say Yes. Daniel came to see me 
that evening; he said, ‘Good, they’ve agreed; now PH look for a 
. financier’, But how are we going to find atechnician? All the young 
technicians in France already have jobs. We’ll start looking now’, 
Well, there we were. Two months, three months—Daniel still hadn’t 
found anything. One fine day, I was talking about this problem in 
the place where I worked. There was a storeman there who was 
always reading the papers; he said ‘Hey! Here’s a chap looking for 
work; he’s a technician’. He gave me the paper and I sent it to 
Daniel. Daniel wrote to the technician, François, they came to an 
agreement. 
Then I went to tell Daniel, ‘I’m leaving next month’. He said, ‘Go 
ahead. Not this year, but next year, you’ll have your technician’. 


1973 


(The Government of Senegal and SPDR sign an agreement according to which 
SPDR is to assist in ‘the reintegration of returned emigrants from the X... 
region’.] 

[The Government of Senegal gives overall responsibility for developing the 
Senegal River to the Société d’Etat already in charge of the river delta.] 


1974 


February Arrival in Jamaane of Francois, agricultural technician, French, 
recruited and trained by SPDR; paid by Famine International (FI),.a British 
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charity which employs Edward, who will be handling the project for FI. 
Francois is to help improve local farming techniques. 
Amara: One fine day at eight in the morning, François turned up in the car 


from X...3 he asked for ‘Amara’s house’. . I was standing right there 
myself. Well, I broughthimhome. I made rooms ready for himand his 
wife. Isaid,‘TP’llintroduce you to the people here’. There was a meeting 
called; all of Jamaane was there. I said, ‘Here’s a technician for us. 
I asked a friend to send us one, to help with our work. Here he is’. 


Gaye (also of Jamaane): When Francois arrived here, he went to stay in Amara’s 


Amara: 


house. The whole village gathered to meet him. He told us that he 
had come to help us farm. These past few years, it hadn’t been 
raining, and we’d not managed to grow enough to live on; he wanted 
to help us so that we would always have enough to live on. He also 
said that he hadn’t come to make us work for him, nor would we have 
to pay him; his pay was being sent from France. 

The village chief chose four people to accompany François through 
the bush, to show him places that are good for farming and tell him 
what grows best in each place. Since Francois came here through 
Amara and was staying in Amara’s house, Amara was chosen first. I 
was chosen fourth. We set out on foot. As we were walking towards 
the village upstream from Jamaane, Francois pointed out several places 
he said would be good; when he heard one of them was Amara’s he 
said we might as well choose that one. When we got back we told the 
village chief; he called a meeting, and every taxpayer gave 100 CFA 
francs towards fencing the field, so that we could make a vegetable 
garden there. We also had a well dug for 37.000 CFA. 

Francois said, ‘What are we going to do’? I said, ‘Francois listen. 
The best thing is for us to let everyone who’s interested take part in this 
development’. I took him to eleven other villages to introduce him. 
Some agreed straight away, others didn’t. In one place we had to 
hold four meetings. There I was, a little like a politician, because 
people were saying, ‘What’s allthis about’? I told them, ‘Look, you 
grow tomatoes and cabbages, you grow a big field of millet, and you all 
keep at it until we start developing our country’. Well, they said yes. 
Some people from X ... came to spend the night here to ask how we 
were planning to work. Some government employees were with 
them, and wrote down what Francois said. Then they left with their 
piece of paper. 


June Arrival of six young students from a Senegalese institute for training 
middle-rank civil servants. They will stay in Jamaane for a six-month field 
study, part of their course requirement. A researcher, French, investigating 
the use made in the area of money sent by emigrants working in France, visits 
Jamaane. 
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Rainy season The newly-formed Jamaane agricultural work-group sows a 
collective field of millet. Amara hears that François, on a trip to Dakar, visited 
Société d’Etat headquarters. 

Amara: I told him, ‘Francois, don’t bring those people into it’, He said he 
just wanted some information about rice-growing. 

September [Francois sends a report to the Minister of Rural Development, 

and contacts USAID in Dakar.] 

Amara: Francois went to Dakar. The evening he came back, he said ‘We'll 
be having a visitor soon’. I said, ‘What visitor’? He said, ‘The 
Minister of Rural Development, it seems’. JI said ‘The Minister here ? 
What does he want?’. He said, ‘Apparently he’s heard that you’ve 
organized yourselves well here; he’s coming to see’. I said, ‘Is that so ? 
What are we supposed to tell the man? Whats he after’? He said 
‘Nothing, he’s just coming to have a look’. 

Dry season The Jamaane agricultural work-group grows tomatoes, onions, 

cabbages, potatoes. Three other village groups, and the group in the town of 

X... also grow vegetables. 

Gaye: Afterwards, Francois said that that place was all right, but it was too 
far from the river. So we all went to have a look at the land on the 
other side of the village. He chose a place there he said was good. 

December The Minister of Rural Development visits Jamaane. 

[In X..., welcoming the Minister, François makes a speech in which he 
says that his aim is ‘to instil in the population the techniques and attitudes of 
mind required for the grandiose task of developing the Senegal River Valley’, 
that SPDR works ‘in close collaboration with official bodies such as the Société 
d'Etat’, and that ‘in the near future, the area’s main crop should be rice’.] 
Amara: Well, the Minister of Rural Development came and had a look. The 

vegetable garden was beautiful then: tomatoes, onions, cabbages. 
When they had returned to the village, I was standing next to the 
Minister; he didn’t know me, he only knew Francois. He said, ‘I 
must say these people are hard-working; I only wish it were for our 
benefit’. The Director of the Société d’Etat was standing next to 
him; he said. ‘Minister, why not’? They were talking among them- 
selves. ‘The Minister said, ‘Well, in that case, we must try and find 
something for the technician’. The Director said, ‘I’ve a house in 
X...; lets have him leave Jamaane and move into X...’. I heard 
them say that. But my idea was that Francois was a man; they weren’t 
the ones who brought him here, so they couldn’t make him leave. 
They left. Next day, Francois said to me, ‘Amara’—speaking as a 
child does to its father, ashamed, because he knew he shouldn’t be 
saying it— Amara, d’you know, they've found me a nice house in 
X... with big rooms and all, and there’s a market there. So I’m 
going to go and live there’. 
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I said ‘Are you? On what terms? It wasn’t the Minister of Rural 
Development who brought you here. We said that at the end of the 
season we would build a house for you by the river, with plenty of 
space, and a garden; everything. You agreed. Now you tell me 
you’re moving to town. What’s it all about?’ He said, ‘No, you'll 
see, Pl still come here’, Well, I couldn’t stop him; but I could see 
what they were up to. Fai compris leur combine. So he left us and 
moved into town. 

Gaye: Francois spent eight months here, in Amara’s house. He didn’t need 
to pay anything, because he’d come to help us in our work; it was for 
our sake he was here. We’re poor people, we couldn’t pay him; but 
we did everything for him that we could. After he left, two days would 
pass, then three, then a week, then two weeks, without our seeing him. 
Luckily, we’d managed to learn a little ourselves. If someone comes 
to teach you something, it’s best to keep your eyes open, so that if he 
should leave tomorrow, you can do it for yourself. 


1975 


January Edward (Famine International) visits Jamaane and the other villages. 
Disquieted at the turn of events, he calls Amara and François to a meeting in 
Dakar, also attended by Henri, a French sociologist, and Ignaçio, a South 
American agronomist, under contract to do research for FI. 

[FI report (October 1975): ‘At the time of Edward’s visit to the project in 
January 1975, the SPDR project Head had applied to the USAID office in 
Dakar for funds to be used for the purchase of irrigation material... FI 
stressed to SPDR the numerous dangers at a social and economic level inherent 
in the unplanned introduction of motorized irrigation’.] 

Amara: Edward said they would withdraw from the project and stop paying 

Francois. Francois said, ‘If I don’t go along with the Société d’Etat, 
they'll throw me out. [Il pretend to go along with them, but Pil 
really be on the peasants’ side’, Edward asked me what I thought. I 
said, ‘Francois’s been playing their game for some time now. He went 
after them of his own accord. A competent man, a man with dignity, 
wouldn’t have done that to us’. 
When we left there, Francois said to me, ‘There’s an organization, a 
different one from Edward’s, that wants to give us 14 million CFA 
francs. We'll go to the Société d’Etat headquarters together; if the 
Société d’Etat wants the money to be given in its name we won’t sign. 
We'll fight for our 14 million’. We arrived there about ten. We 
parked the car, and he said ‘Wait a minute; PIH just go and see if the 
Director is in his office or at home’. He went off; he was gone until 
noon. When I went to look for him, I got as far as the door; the 
planton said, ‘You can’t go in, there’s a meeting going on’. 
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When he came back, I said, ‘Francois that’s not right. We came here 
together, and you went to meet them on your own. From now on, I 
won’t be able to believe anything you say’. He said, ‘I’m sorry; the 
meeting had started when I turned up, and they said it wouldn’t take 
long. They said we should just order what we want’. I said, ‘You 
should have sent for me’. He said, ‘I didn’t want you to lose your 
temper’. We went back to Dakar, to order some pumps. 

While we were meeting with Edward, François said he needed a 
Landrover. Edward said he’d only enough for another project. 
Francois asked me to ask Edward again myself. Finally, Edward let 
us have one of the Landrovers he’d brought for the other place. When 
François went over to the Société d’Etat, he took the Landrover with 
him, They painted on ‘Société d’Etat’ instead of ‘Famine Interna- 
tional’, And we haven’t any vehicle, of any kind. 

A team from USAID visits Jamaane. 

Amara: They said they wanted to help us peasants. I said, on what conditions ? 
They said, no conditions; they just wanted to give us things. 
February A second agricultural technician, Jean-Paul, arrives in X...; also 

French, recruited and trained by SPDR, paid by FI. 

Amara: Before he moved to X..., Francois told me there was too much work 
for him to cope with alone. I said, ‘Why don’t you write to Daniel’ ? 
He said, ‘No, if I write to Daniel he'll recognize my hand-writing. 
Someone else should do it’. At that time, I hadn’t yet realized what 
they were up to. So I told my son to write to Daniel on my behalf, 
telling him that there was so much more work now, so many people had 
joined, that Francois alone couldn’t cope; could he help us have two 
more people? Daniel wrote back, ‘Why don’t you hire an African 
technician’? Francois said, ‘No, it needs to be a European; tl faut un 
Blanc’. So my son wrote to Daniel once more; Daniel wrote to me 
accepting; I showed Francois the letter, and said ‘now you can write 
back yourself’. François had two friends who needed jobs; he wrote 
to Daniel asking for them to be sent here. 

Kate, a social anthropologist from a Scottish university, arrives in X...ona 
research trip, funded by the Social Science Research Council of Great Britain. 
Through François, Kate goes to stay in Amara’s house in Jamaane, and will 
remain there until June. 

FI contracts to pay the SPDR technicians in X ... for three years. 

March Francois comes to Jamaane to explain that village work-groups will 
have to come under the authority of the Société d’Etat in order to receive the 
motor-pumps donated by USAID. He explains that this will be a mere 
formality, required because he, François isn’t entitled to take receipt of such 
gifts in person, not being a Senegalese citizen; they must pass through the 
Société d'Etat. The Jamaane group are not convinced. 
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Gaye: Then Francois came to tell us we should be under the Société d’Etat; 
whereas before he had agreed that we shouldn’t be under the govern- 
ment, we shouldn’t go into debt, but work for ourselves and slowly save 
up to buy the equipment we needed. A da kombin dabari; he plotted 
with the Société d’Etat for them to come and take control. We didn’t 
want them to, because we know how that kind of thing works out, 
in the groundnut growing areas or elsewhere: you go into debt, 
and then you have to sell them your whole harvest to pay off your 
debts. We don’t want debts. We just want freedom. O ku ku, o na 
liberte baane. 

Bernard (of GRAT) visits Jamaane, on his way to try and interest another 
village in the area in a plan to build a small dam. 

[The six students who spent June to December 1974 in Jamaane, submit their 
final report to their supervisors at the institute. In the Introduction, they write: 
‘We had difficulty making the people of Jamaane understand that we were 
students, come to learn about the life of peasants in the area. As far as we 
could tell, they considered us government officials, who make suggestions but 
never solve anything’. And in the Conclusion, they write: ‘In spite of all the 
handicaps listed above, the village has potential for development... SPDR’s 
work in the field of agriculture seems likely in the long term to destroy this 
conservative, highly stratified society’.] 

The FI research team composed of Henri, Ignacio, and Leslie, an English 
geographer, arrives in X... for a month or so. 

A meeting is held in Jamaane, convened by Mbaye of the Société d’Etat, to 
explain their plans for intensive rice-growing in the area and how the peasants 
are to fit in. Also present are Ndiaye the organizer of an irrigated farming 
project in the lower valley; François seated next to Mbaye and Ndiaye at the 
table facing the assembled villagers; and Henri and Ignacio, seated near the 
table, but slightly to one side. Kate, invited to sit with them, declines and sits 
with members of Amara’s family at the fringe of the village assembly. 

Several village spokesmen explain that they wish to remain free to organize 
their own work. François had come to help them develop their country, and 
they had started work on their own. Then Francois came to tell them they 
should work with the Société d'Etat. If what the Société d’Etat wants is really 
in the peasants’ interest, why don’t they approach the peasants directly? As 
Amara says, ‘We know the Société d’Etat, make no mistake about that. The 
Société d’Etat is Senegalese, just as we are. François isn’t Senegalese. You 
should deal with us direct. We're not parcels to be handed about. On mest 
pas des paquets’. 

Mbaye replies: ‘You don’t understand. François is the direct representative 
of the Société d’Etat. He has been named président de périmétre of X... He 
will do all that he can to help you, whether as SPDR technician, as agent of the 
Société d’Etat, and as just plain Francois’. Ndiaye adds, ‘You’re lucky to have 
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Francois. You'll be able to achieve take-off. If you work hard, rich people 
will come and help you’. 


Amara says, ‘Yes, we’re lucky to have François. But Francois came here for 
development’s sake, pour faire le développement. Now we hear he’s an agent of 
the Société d’Etat’, Ndiaye says, ‘François wants development for you. If 
he’s collaborating with the Société d’Etat, it’s because he thinks it’s in your 
interest to do so’. Amara: ‘If Francois has our interests at heart, he should 
explain things to us’. 

Later Francois, silent until then, remarks: ‘There’s nothing official between 
the Société d’Etat and me. I’m working with them because I think it’s a good 
thing. Til be leaving later on; if you’re left on your own, you won’t be able to 
manage. My only mistake was to act as a go-between. I should have asked 
the Director to explain things to you himself’. Mbaye adds that the villagers 
are very ungrateful to Francois. 


Amara: It was at a meeting called by the Société d’Etat that I heard that 
Francois had become an agent of the Société d’Etat. I said to him, 
‘that’s not right. Tve been telling you for a long time now that our 
development is a peasants’ development, un développement paysan. 
We wanted a technician for ourselves; why did you have to go to the 
Société d’Etat ?? He said, ‘If I hadn’t joined them, they would have 
made me leave the country’. I said, ‘If you were a man like me—even 
if they did throw me out, I still wouldn’t go along with them. If I’m 
paid to help the peasants, Pil stay with the peasants. Now you’re 
Société d’Etat; you’re not with us any more.’ 

Well, there we were. He didn’t come and help us work any more. 
We no longer had a technician. 


April [Francois writes in an annual report on the work of SPDR: ‘The collec- 
tive farming project received the visit of the Minister for Rural Development 
and Hydraulics. Since that visit, the farmers of the X . . . region have realized 
that they are no longer alone, that they’re being taken seriously, and that new 
prospects lie open before them. This visit has encouraged them to set out 
bravely on the road to development’.] 


May [Francois, Jean-Paul, Henri, Ignacio hold a meeting at Francois’ house 
in X... to decide what should be done. Kate, present by chance, declines to 
give an opinion, remarking that there are no representatives of the peasants at 
the meeting.] 

The préfet of X ... département visits Jamaane to reprimand the villagers for 
their lack of faith in the administration. 

A second Société d’Etat delegation, larger and higher-ranking than the first, 
holds a meeting in Jamaane to announce that the government has drawn up the 
development programme for the area. The peasants will be organized and 
trained (encadrés et formés). 
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Villagers repeat that they do not reject equipment or technical advice, but 
want to retain their freedom of organization; and that they started this work on 
their own. A member of the official delegation accuses Amara of being against 
the government. Another states that no development is possible without the 
administration; Amara was able to go to France, and Francois and Jean-Paul to 
come to X... only because the administration allowed it. Francois, present, 
remains silent. \ 

Jean-Paul comes to Jamaane to tell Amara that during a meeting of local 
government officials in X..., the SPDR technicians were accused of having 
encouraged Jamaane to oppose the Société d’Etat, by allowing them to believe 
they still had some leeway in the matter. Jean-Paul having suggested the 
possibility of dialogue, the préfet said the peasants weren’t ready for it; ‘les 
paysans ne sont pas mûrs pour le dialogue’. Henceforth, François and Jean-Paul 
were told, they were to consider themselves agents of the Société d’Etat; SPDR 
was out. Whenever they had to visit a village in the course of duty, they would 
be accompanied by a government official. 

[FI report (October 1975): “The SPDR project... was ordered by the Société 
d’Etat to integrate its activities within government priorities; the project Head 
was nominated a government representative and from May 1975 began to take 
his orders directly from Société d’Etat headquarters’.] 

A third SPDR technician, Olivier, arrives in X.... A USAID team 
(agronomist, hydraulic engineer, economist) visits Jamaane. The SPDR 
technicians learn (but do not inform the villagers) that their visit is connected 
with a large-scale irrigated farming project for the area. 

[The USAID team write in their review of the project: ‘AID was asked by 
the GOS to consider assistance to a number of locally organized village collective 
groups. The Société pour la Promotion du Développement Rural (SPDR) has 
placed 3 expatriate volunteers in X ..., under the auspices of the Société d’Etat, 
with the hope of organizing small-sized irrigated perimeters in 15 river-side 
villages. AID has recently granted $60,000 for the purchase of 3 water pumps 
to be used on 3 perimeters which are to be in place by July 1975. This project 
was developed after consultation with the SPDR volunteers and Société d’Etat 
representatives. It will consist of the preparation of surface irrigation systems 
to provide water for 1,320 hectares net of land in 15 perimeters of land. 

The Société d’Etat, as the implementing agent, will have to redesign its 
structure and strategy as it extends into the upper basin, to be more sensitive 
to and make greater allowances for sociological factors which will determine the 
success of this undertaking. AID’s experience in this area can provide a basis 
for a constructive and critical stimulus which should be regarded as a needed 
catalyst in assuring the success of this and other donor activities in the basin, 
and to give maximum encouragement to initiatives springing from the population 
itself... The SPDR undertaking, the pilot program for this project, will also 
make an important contribution. The SPDR agents have introduced the 
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cooperative spirit as well as the fundamental farming techniques. The contacts 
they make with the farmers in the villages, the results of their pilot projects, 
will set the course for any future endeavours. ] 

Rainy season Jamaane grows four hectares of rice, for the first time, and 
harvests 14 tons. They have trouble with the motor-pump they’ve been given 
by the Société d’Etat, a second-hand pump which has already seen four years’ 
use in the lower valley. 

July [The Société d’Etat makes a formal application to USAID for funds to 
finance the ‘X . . . small perimeter operation’. ‘The document states: ‘Encadre- 
ment (project management) is at present ensured by SPDR (3 expatriates); it is 
necessary that this assistance be maintained’. A sum of ten million CFA francs 
a year (about £23,000) is requested for that purpose, for a period of three years.] 
August Delegates of village agricultural work-groups meet in X ... and decide 
to form a federation to defend their interests. 

September Edward calls a meeting in Dakar, attended by Amara, Francois, 
Jean-Paul, Olivier, Henri, Ignacio. After this meeting, and others with SPDR 
representatives in Europe (including Daniel), FI decide to discontinue support 
for the SPDR technicians. 

[FI report (October 1975): ‘From the USAID we learnt that a major develop- 
ment plan had been passed by Congress in the spring, devoted 3-1 million 
dollars for ‘small irrigated perimeters’ to be situated in the villages where 
SPDR had done its animation work... This first 3 million dollar contribution 
is seen as the first stage in a major 8,000 hectare large perimeter production 
scheme which would take effect in three to five years. In no sense could these 
plans be presented as unimportant; they are sure to change the whole nature of 
the economy of the area, and in ways which FI believes will lead to a very 
impoverished form of development. However USAID stressed the importance 
they place on the SPDR team which they consider to be essential to their long 
term development plans for the region ... Long discussions were held with the 
SPDR project team, with particular reference to their own objectives and those 
of the Société d’Etat. FI’s conclusions were that, contrary to the team’s 
beliefs, the team had limited ability to influence the plans of the Société d’Etat 
and USAID;...the social and economic effects of irrigation were sure to 
invalidate the previous objectives of the project, namely the raising of the 
productivity of traditional agriculture... 

FI proposed that the team re-establish a peasant~based project orientation, 
given that now the team had departed from the original project’s objectives and 
methods under the pressure of the Société d'Etat. We considered this to be the 
only viable alternative but of course we could not enforce it. We left the 
choice to SPDR, and they have decided now to implement the government’s 
plans ...In the months following the Société d’Etat’s takeover of the project, 
considerable tension developed between the SPDR team and the local population 
who came to see that the team’s technical advice was being prompted by the 
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Société d’Etat. It remains to be seen exactly how the villagers will react to the 
increasingly severe control of the Société d’Etat over their production, but it is 
clear that the position of the SPDR team between the Société d’Etat and the 
population is increasingly untenable. It follows that the team will have to 
commit itself openly to the Société d’Etat’s imperatives which we believe will 
lead to the alienation of the population from the team’.] 

Dry season Jamaane grows vegetables. Francois, chef de périmètre at X... 
no longer visits the village. Jean-Paul is technician for the eight villages 
downstream from X...; Olivier, for the six villages upstream from X... 
including Jamaane. 


1976 


January Edward is involved in a new FI development project on the north 
bank of the river. Amara first heard of this project when relatives and friends 
from the village across the river from Jamaane came to ask him who this 
European was and what he wanted. 

Amara: I told them, ‘He used to be our financier. I don’t know what he has 
in mind for you; why not ask him yourselves’ ? 

April [Edward tells Kate, in London, that he still wants to help Jamaane and 

the other villages in the Federation; perhaps through Ignacio, who is going out 

soon to work in the new project.| 

June The Jamaane work-group attempts to compensate for the lack of tech- 

nicians they can trust. 

Gaye: The Société d’Etat people came and said we should buy half-a-ton of 
fertilizer per hectare from them. But Amara said we ought to find 
out how much fertilizer 1s really necessary per hectare. It would be 
best to know exactly what we need, fertilizer, fuel, seed; otherwise, 
they’d just tell us ‘Take this, take that’, then we'd have debts hung 
round our necks, we wouldn’t be able to pay, and the Société d’Etat 
would be able to tell us. ‘Do this, do that’. We decided that Papa 
and I should go to Z... on the lower valley, to find out things. So 
we went, and saw how they worked. They told us, ‘your soil is good, 
it’s not been used much yet. It doesn’t need much fertilizer; say two 
sacks, 100 kgs per hectare’. We came back, we explained what we 
had seen. We worked out how much fertilizer we needed for the two 
seasons. In that way, little by little, our eyes were opened. 

Notes taken by Papa, then secretary of the Jamaane work-group, record infor- 

mation obtained during the trip, both at Z...and at Y...,a town on the middle 

valley where there are Société d’Etat irrigated perimeters. 

September 

Amara: We’d no decent technician any more. They got hold of Olivier again 
and took him to Société d’Etat headquarter, then to Z.... They told 
him he should get us to divide up the collective field into individual 
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family plots, but we refused. We suggested making each team within 
the group responsible for a particular section of the collective field, but 
we wouldn’t give up working together. 
Some Société d’Etat people came to visit the field: they asked how the 
rice came to be choked out by weeds. Olivier said it was the peasants 
fault. I said: ‘Listen, that’s not true’. 
According to notes taken at the time by Papa, Olivier said to Amara, Papa and 
others, ‘Experience has shown me that collective farming doesn’t work. The 
best thing is to divide up the land into family plots; each family will work its 
own plot according to the schedule drawn up by the technician’. 

Papa’s notes continue: ‘Olivier moved away from Amara and approached me. 
He said ‘You know I’m right, but you always agree with Amara. You're the 
most highly educated person in the village; try and convince the others’. Then 
he said to another person, ‘You’re just afraid of Amara. He wants to be boss, 
that’s all. In any case, we’ve got to get things straight before January 1977, 
because if next year is like this year, the Americans will bugger off and go finance 
something else; they only finance if it works’. The discussion ended with 
those striking remarks of Olivier’s. ‘Thoroughly vexed, he returned to X.... 
Amara: Afterwards, Olivier suggested we go to a meeting in Y.... They 

killed a sheep for us; they showed us individual family plots everywhere, 
to show us that P’individuel, cest bien.. The white man in charge at 
Y... told me, ‘Amara, we’ve brought you here to show you that 
people do well out of working individually, each for himself. Just look 
around; talk to the farmers’. I said, ‘All right, well talk to the 
farmers’, We looked at everything; afterwards there was a meeting. 
The Y... technician talked and talked. When he had finished, one 
of our people spoke; then I did. I asked the Y... people if they had 
a common fund (une caisse). They said no. I said, ‘Explain how 
you can have a development without a common fund. Un développe- 
ment sans caisse, ça m'étonne. How did you do it’? 

They said, ‘The Société d'Etat came; they brought machines to make 
the land ready, then they divided it and gave each person his own plot’. 
I said, ‘Then that’s not a peasants’ development. Ce n’est pas un 
développement paysan. C’est un développement administratif. It’s 
interesting for us to see how you work. But it’s clear that we’re not 
organized in the same way. Were organized peasant farmers, we're 
working for a peasants’ development, in the interest of the peasants. 
What you have is an administrative development. Weve not come 
here to find out how we should organize. In fact, you should come and 
visit us, to see how we work together. We have a common fund, to 
give us strength. We, ourselves, decide what we want to do. We, 
ourselves, decide how many hectares we want to plant. We are 
working for our own people. Your work is nicely done, your irrigation 
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canals are fine; but we’re not interested in your style of organization’. 
Straight away, the Y... white man was angry, he took François off in 
a corner to say they should stop me talking, otherwise it would harm 
their work. Then he said, ‘Fine, that’s enough; why not leave it at 
that and go have something to eat’, He and François weren’t pleased; 
they went off in the car, leaving us out in the fields with the Y... 
peasants. We asked the peasants how much they made out of their 
work; we saw exactly how things were run there. It’s no good. We 
returned to Y ...; straight away, they sent us offto X.... Since then, 
there’s been no more talk of trips to Y.... 
December Olivier leaves, to work in another African country. Shortly there- 
after, Jean-Paul leaves X... to work at setting up Société d’Etat irrigated 
perimeters in a neighbouring area. Henceforth the Jamaane group is visited 
intermittently by a Senegalese technician. A young French tecknician, Serge, 
arrives in X... to work for the Société d’Etat; he visits Jamaane, not to help 
the collective work-group, ‘but to help a marabout who is setting up a rice-field 
to be worked by his disciples. François and Jean-Paul will soon break their 
connection with SPDR to sign up with the Compagnie d’ Animation, Vulgarisation 
et Extension de F Agriculture dans le Tiers-Monde (CAVEAT). 


1977 


January A Société d’Etat delegation visits X.... During a meeting with 
representatives of the village work-groups, a Frenchman who works at Société 
d’Etat headquarters reviews the 1976-77 season, and suggests possible changes 
in work methods: either dividing up part of the collectively-farmed land into 
individual plots, or assigning plots of land within, the collective field to small 
groups. The Société d’Etat, he says, does not intend to impose a solution by 
force. It merely suggests the two possibilities; it is up to the farmers to choose. 
March An economist from a French research organization visits Jamaane to 
ask Amara whether he can stay at his house while carrying out a study of the 
ways in which people in the village use the money sent them by relatives working 
in France. Amara declines. 
Amara: Researchers come here asking things they wouldn’t dare ask people 
in France. They think we’re still asleep. When they come here 
‘asking what we do with our money, some people here say ‘This lot 
don’t know anything. Soon they'll be asking us what we do with our 
wives’. Don’t they know people need to live? No chercheur can 
understand this country to the depths. This is a living country. 
There are live people here. This river has been here since the world 
began. 
Edward and Ignacio visit Jamaane briefly. According to Edward, USAID 
made it a condition of their aid to the Société d’Etat that collective fields should 
be divided up into family plots, and only rice should be grown. Edward asks 
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whether the Federation still exists. About the new FI project, he remarks, ‘If 
we don’t do it, we'll leave a void, and other organizations, American ones 
especially, will move in’. He also remarks, in the course of conversation, that 
SPDR have lepers living at their training centre for agricultural technicians; a 
trainee’s attitude to the lepers allows them to judge how well he’s likely to get 
on with Third World peasants. 

A Société d’Etat sociologist, Senegalese, visits Jamaane briefly to collect infor- 
mation: number of households, number of family units per household, and so on. 

Copies of Kate’s book on the River and emigration to France arrive in 

Jamaane, Kate writes in the opening pages: “By not acknowledging present 
history, beneath the silence which archives and newspapers preserve no less 
than did the chronicles of former kings, we congeal the past into myth and the 
future into a dream of elsewhere’. And near the end: ‘The discreet tragedy, 
among others, of the agricultural work-groups of X... region, compels us to 
be honest. What the peasants were attempting there was something new. 
What is being imposed with the help of silent technicians—our compatriots, 
ourselves—is as old as human suffering’. 
April A USAID medical team visited Jamaane and takes blood samples. 
(The villagers hear nothing more about these tests). [The results are given, as 
annex to report produced by an American public health association, under 
USAID contract: a 15:8% positive test for schistosomes across all ages, and a 
50% infection rate for the 15-19 age group (male), 66:7% (female). The malaria 
rate for the 1-9 age group in Jamaane is 39-4%, and there is evidence, which 
the report considers statistically significant, to suggest that the introduction of 
irrigation may have kept the rate high (it dropped between 1968 and 1977 ina 
nearby village where there is no irrigated farming). 

The report suggests that malaria, already a major cause of death and debilita- 
tion, will be increased by irrigation. But the Société d’Etat (as quoted in the 
report) claims that such concerns are ‘without validity’, and rejects the proposed 
free distribution of chloroquine tablets; Senegalese official statistics also report 
only 28 cases of schistosomiasis in the entire X . . . area. 

The report says that ‘during the approximately two week period spent in 
X... epidemiological, water quality and sociological surveys were carried out’. 
It describes the project thus: ‘The irrigated perimeters will be worked on a 
village level cooperative basis in 23 villages with a total population of about 
31,000. The project is concerned only with the first of the proposed three- 
phase development’. The cost will be 8-5 million dollars, of which 6 million 
from USAID, the remainder from the Senegalese government. The report 
adds: ‘The villagers regard irrigated culture as a supplement to traditional 
farming, which will continue to remain the mainstay of agricultural activity. 
No new villages are predicted’. The benefits of the project, according to the 
report, will be (1) improvement in local diet, (2) improvement in local standards 
of living. Also, ‘a distinctive feature of the project is its grass-roots, small size, 
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self-help character. It builds on the initiative, cooperation and continued 
effort of the affected populations.’] 

June [USAID and the Government of Senegal sign the project agreement. 
The text of the agreement states that ‘the area is populated almost entirely by 
subsistence farmers who have survived since time immemorial on a marginal 
existence basis’. An extensive sociological study was made to determine the 
motivations and effects of the project on the farmers. (...) The sociologist 
found that the project was indeed changing the social structure of the area but 
that the changes were those which are needed to move the area into the modern 
society. He found great support for the project among the villagers. (...) 
He further found that the methodology used by the Société d’Etat and technical 
assistance in the project area was the approach most likely to succeed. The 
people are essentially very independent and pride themselves on their ability to 
do things on their own. The basically ‘hands off’ policy of the Société d’Etat 
is very appealing to them.’ 

Later on: ‘The project was begun at the initiative of one farmer from Jamani 
(sic) village. (...) SPDR sent its first man to Jamaane in 1974. He and his 
wife lived in Jamaane for several months learning the way of life and organizing 
the first farmer group. He then moved to X... to begin activities in other 
villages. Two other SPDR volunteers arrived in 1975 to assist with the extension 
effort and the Société d’Etat began contributing some assistance in the form of 
pumps and technical advice. The SPDR group moved into irrigation work in 
addition to traditional culture in 1975. As a result of this move to a more advanced 
technology, Famine International withdrew its support. In the meantime AID 
had begun to support the project, providing additional pumps and tools. 

‘The CAVEAT group (formerly SPDR) has overcome the ever-present 
‘start-up’ problems inherent in a new technology and has established a working 
relationship with the farmers of the area. This process, which is time consuming 
and not very spectacular, took over 3 years to accomplish. AID’s entry into 
the project now, when project needs are higher and the program is accelerating 
after having proven itself, is very sensible’. 

The above-mentioned (Senegalese) sociologist’s report is appended to the 
agreement. It mentions that ‘It appears as if the work groups are based on age 
groups as they often contain persons from several social classes. The leaders 
of the working groups are chosen for their honesty, worldliness and technical 
abilities without reference to their social class’. As to the question of use 
of revenue from irrigation, ‘The people of the area have a long history of 
community action to provide the investments needed to improve the quality of 
life. The community action activity spreads the benefits over the whole 
population of the village and thus is a very equitable use’. 

A later amendment to the agreement provides for ‘technical assistance 
including three long term expatriate technicians to advise farmers in the develop- 
ment process’.] 
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Bernard writes to Amara that GRAT is having trouble financing the courses 
they organize for immigrant workers in France with a view to their return home. 
‘Your Federation could help us by pointing out to the Senegalese government 
how useful these courses are for you; or simply by sending us a letter saying the 
courses are important for you’, Amara is unable to comply, as this would 
mean lying. 

Rainy season The Jamaane work-group decides to grow more maize than rice, 
as maize is more profitable. The start of the rice-growing season is delayed by 
late delivery of a replacement pump. 

July A meeting is held in X... between Société d’Etat representatives, local 
government officials, and village work-group delegates. François, Jean-Paul 
and Serge are there. The préfet of X... emphasizes the difficulties being 
created for project management by the population’s lack of enthusiasm and 
disregard for instructions given by the previous Société d’Etat delegation to the 
area. He asks Francois to redefine the Société d’Etat’s mode of intervention. 

Later on, after the préfet has added that introducing irrigated farming slowly 
(as requested by the Jamaane delegate) is quite out of the question, and that the 
motor-pumps are meant to be used for growing rice only, François presents the 
‘village perimeter contract’ the Société d’Etat wishes the village-groups to 
sign. 

François leaves the area to work on a project on the north bank of the middle 

valley. Serge leaves shortly thereafter. 
December The Director of the Société d’Etat visits the area. At a meeting 
held in Jamaane, he announced the start of a new project which is to cover several 
thousand hectares in the next few years. Jamaane, he says, is to grow 25 hectares 
next year. All village work-groups are to sign a contract with the Société 
d’Etat; and the Société d’Etat has decided that land must be divided up among 
individual families. 

Jean-Paul is among the members of the official group; he speaks to none of 
the villagers. Several other Europeans are in the official group; the villagers 
don’t know who they are. 

[Société d’Etat minutes of a meeting held in X ... at this time to sum up the 
purpose of the Director’s visit, mention three American participants, including 
the Director of USAID in Dakar, and three French participants, all Société 
d'Etat employees. Of the 27 people who attended this meeting, two were 
village work-group representatives. The minutes report that the Director 
announced that the project would henceforth be governed by the following 
principles: ‘respect for work-norms prescribed by the Société d’Etat; gradual 
increase in irrigated surfaces farmed per village, to make use of the motor- 
pumps’ capacities; individual plots for each family or household; signing a 
contract between the Société d’Etat and each work-group’. By 1981, a total of 
1,780 ‘hectares is to be under cultivation; Jamaane in particular is to farm 
100 hectares by then.] 
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1978 
January Frangois’s replacement as chef de périmètre in X..., Senegalese, 
Touré, visits Jamaane with a group of local government officials to reiterate 
points made by the Director of the Société d’Etat, and to read out the proposed 
contract, several points of which, in particular the prohibition of collective 
farming and the obligation to set up a bank account administered jointly by the 
' Société d’Etat, strike villagers unfavourably. There are no Europeans in the 
official group. Discussion is heated. Amara points out to Touré that the idea 
of making work-teams within each group responsible for a particular part of 
the collective field 1s his own idea, suggested to Olivier two years earlier, not 
the Société d’Etat’s, and it’s a different thing altogether from individual family 
plots. As for the Société d’Etat’s exclusive emphasis on rice-growing: ‘What 
will you pay us for a kilo of rice’? he asks Touré. ‘40 francs? That’s 
4,000 francs a 100 kgs sack. The cheapest millet costs more than that; and we 
live on millet here, not rice. Rice is in your interest, not ours. Ifthe govern- 
ment told you to withdraw motor-pumps from people who refuse to divide up 
their collective field, who refuse to grow only rice—then take your pump and go’. 

Some local officials are interested to hear that the village work-groups were 
formed before the Société d’Etat’s arrival in the area, as Touré himself 
acknowledges. Some express agreement with Amara. ‘Touré strikes a note of 
compromise; Jamaane will receive two new pumps, as had been said earlier. 
He hadn’t meant to suggest otherwise. 

You visit Jamaane. 

Dry season Jamaane grows vegetables; but production is voluntarily limited for 
lack of a vehicle to take produce to market. 

February Amara writes to the Director of the Société d’Etat on behalf of the 
Federation, to explain why certain clauses of the proposed contract (in particular 
those dealing with the imposition of individual family plots and Société d’Etat 
control over work-group funds) are not acceptable. He also sends a document 
stating what kind of development the Federation stands for: diversified, collec- 
tive irrigated farming as safeguard in years of poor rainfall, with increased 
production of irrigated maize and group purchases of grain, and a source of 
revenue in good years, for reinvestment in production and also, it is hoped, in 
community projects. Key passages include: 

“We hear about plans for developing the Senegal River, but we don’t know 
anything precise about them; since these plans concern us, we wish to be 
informed ... Growing rice 1s expensive and time-consuming; we can’t afford 
to devote the whole of our irrigated field to rice. In terms of profit per hectare, 
maize is better for us at present... Our staple food is couscous, of millet, 
sorghum or maize; it would be disastrous for us to give up those crops and grow 
only rice. 

“We hope to produce much more in the years ahead. We would like to know 
about available techniques: equipment, seed, insecticides, fungicides. We feel 
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that technicians should learn to respect our practical experience of farming, and 
talk with us as equals, if we are to have the benefit of their knowledge. (...) 
We can minimize the risks of irrigated farming, which are due mainly to high 
costs and the introduction of new techniques, by being collectively responsible. 
This is not incompatible with making each team within the group responsible 
for a particular sector of the collective field; nor with giving each member of 
the group a small individual plot to work for himself in addition to his work in 
the collective field. 

‘We also consider that collective organization is the only way to protect the 
interests of the community as a whole, by subjecting the use of revenue from 
irrigated crops to control by the general assembly of work-group members. We 
hope that this short document, explaining our ideas for the future, will help us 
establish relations based on seriousness and respect with those who wish to 
help us’. . 

The clause in the contract requiring individual family plots is modified to 

permit a maximum of 30% of total irrigated surfaces to be farmed on a collective 
basis; the demand for direct Société d’Etat control over group finances is 
softened to a demand for permanent access to information. The document 
setting forth the Federation’s ideas is not acknowledged. 
June [A USAID official in Dakar is reported to have described the ‘X... 
project” in the following terms: ‘It all began a few years ago when this fellow 
from the area went to France to work and was impressed by the technology he 
saw there. So when he got back to the area here he wrote to the Canadian 
agency in France and they sent out a French technician to help. After then the 
English war on hunger organization came in and also aided. Two years ago, 
the people had formed their own organizations and were doing quite well, but 
did not have all the necessary technology and financing, so they approached AID, 
and the project came about’. He felt that the project had two very positive 
aspects: ‘The people hit the Société d’Etat with the proposition that it provides 
them with heavier equipment’, and ‘the project has merit because the local 
people themselves will be running the darn thing’. 

Another USAID official felt that while the Société d'Etat wanted people to 
' grow rice, he himself felt they would do better out of maize, for which they could 
get a good price in towns. He considered that the merit of the project lay in 
‘the slow and easy approach, letting villagers Keep their millet as they are moved 
towards a cash-oriented system’.] 

Amara receives (‘compliments of Monsieur François’) a document entitled 
*Reinsertion of African emigrants in modern agriculture’, written by François in 
his capacity as Société d’Etat agent, X... project. The document begins: 
‘After four years in the field, after four years of work both on the improvement 
of traditional agriculture and the introduction of a new form of agriculture, we 
believe that we have data which could be of use to people responsible for the 
reinsertion of emigrants. From these data, first based on an empirical discovery 
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of the X... region, but then based on constant research and in-depth socio- 
economic investigation and constant re-evaluation of our activities, we shall now 
attempt to derive an approach to a possible “model? for émigrés establishing 
themselves as farmers ... For our study, we will take the case of 2 emigrants and 
their families (10 people in all) working together to set up a modern farming 
concern’. The document goes on to explore two possibilities: one for irrigated 
farming by the river, with a motor-pump and animal traction, based on five 
hectares of rice and two hectares of rain-fed sorghum during the rainy season, 
five hectares irrigated maize during the dry season (total investment 3,355,000 
francs CFA, about £8,000); one for rain-fed farming with animal traction, based 
on 8 hectares of sorghum, 4 of maize, 2 of groundnuts (total investment 
1,420,000 francs CFA, about £3,350). 

In concluding the document asks: ‘Does development require the dismantling 
of traditional structures? The example of the village of V...in Mali seems to 
confirm the views of those who favour that thesis. But the results in Y..., 
with small village perimeters organized by the Société d’Etat, give cause for 
hope that a degree of efficiency may be compatible with respect for structures’. 

A French geographer, under contract to Famine International to do research 
on their project on the north bank of the river, visits Jamaane briefly. This 
‘project’s aim is to improve traditional agriculture. There is a French agronomist 
working on it, the third agronomist since the project started. A long document 
on the traditional agriculture of the area has been produced. 

The geographer also mentions that there seems little prospect of establishing 
a development project in the villages of the north bank, because land-owning 
families won’t release land for that purpose, and there is no legal means of 
dispossessing them. Perhaps something might be done in the nearby adminis- 
trative centre, where the Government owns the land. Also, the north bank 
equivalent of the Société d’Etat is considering setting up irrigated perimeters in 
the area. 

Rainy season Jamaane prepares 20 hectares for growing irrigated rice, maize 
and other subsidiary crops; 10 hectares will be farmed collectively, 10 hectares 
have been apportioned to group members on an individual basis without 
distinction of age, sex or social identity. The group has received only one 
motor-pump instead of the promised two. They are visited intermittently by 
a Société @Etat technician, Senegalese, who looks at what they’ve done and 
takes orders for fertilizer, fuel and so on. He is the third Senegalese technician 
assigned to Jamaane since the French technicians left. The first left because 
he said he couldn’t work under the conditions created by the Société d’Etat; 
the second left because he felt he wasn’t receiving proper training. The present 
technician says that the Société d’Etat’s attitude and style of work make it very 
difficult for him to establish good relations with the village work-groups. 
Amara: We haven’t a technician any more. We are our own technicians now. 
The technicians we had were no useto us. They would even have done 
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us harm if we hadn’t been awake. Even those who said they agreed 
with us, didn’t help us in the end; they just sent researchers. And we 
know now that researchers aren’t looking for the truth. Les techniciens 
ne nous ont servi à rien. Les chercheurs ne cherchent pas la vérité. 
There you are. 


I hope, but dare not trust, that you will have read all the above slowly and 
of a piece, making connections. I could not have presented Jamaane’s experi- 
ence in any other way. If I had started from ideas you might recognize or be 
presumed to hold, this letter would have been like the Jamaane rice-fields in 
1976: thick with words like ‘development’, ‘modern’, ‘dependency’, ‘socialism’, 
cant and countercant like weeds, choking out the first small shoots of honesty. 

If you have read this account as I hope, you will make something of it for 
yourself. For me to tell you what I make of it, would take longer than I have 
time to spend on this letter; in any case I am not certain that I am yet able to do 
so. Iwas never as bad as you, but Pd a lot of weeding to do all the same. So what 
I append here will be skeletal; notes for a re-reading of the above, if you like. 

If you have read this account as I hope, you’ll have perceived that the closing 
judgment: “Technicians were no use to us... Researchers aren’t looking for 
the truth’, is but a sober summing-up of Jamaane’s experience in the matter. 
What I would like to help you understand now, is that Jamaane’s experience of 
Europeans is exemplary; displaying through its unique particulars the workings 
of general processes. Or, to put it differently, I want you to begin to see what 
it is you have in common with all the others who’ve been through here. 

‘Technicians were no use to us’. This of course refers primarily to Francois 
and his colleagues. Francois had come for Jamaane; but he soon began to work 
for outside agencies, displacing Jamaane from his centre of interest until they 
were left without technical assistance. Jamaane was of use to him (1972, 
February 1974, February 1975, and passim); he was no use to them, or not for long. 

Why? You may say, ‘For money’. Others might say, because of weakness, 
or ignorance, or paternalism. All that came into it, clearly; but it’s all secondary. 
There’s no need to pass judgment on François or Jean-Paul or Olivier as 
individuals (by what right, indeed? Precious little, as I shall suggest later on); 
rather than ask “Why ?’, ask ‘Why not 2’. 

In fact, and despite appearances, it is not necessary to presume that Francois 
deliberately sought to deceive Jamaane. The misunderstanding was there from 
the beginning, although it took a bit of time to reveal itself clearly; a misunder- 
standing about the very nature of ‘development’. What Amara wanted, what 
he convinced people in Jamaane and the other villages was within their grasp, 
was development of their land, for themselves. What SPDR wanted was just 
development. Developing what? and for whom? The question did not arise. 
Thus Francois was able to tout in turn, as if they were one and the same, such 
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incompatible aims as the development of local agriculture in Jamaane (February 
1974); the development of large-scale irrigated farming in the X... area, 
including Jamaane (December 1974 and passim); and the development of 
individually-based, capital-intensive farming ventures by returned migrants 
severing themselves from their villages, from Jamaane (June 1978). For 
Francois ‘develop’ was an intransitive verb, and ‘development’ was one and 
indivisible (April 1975). That is what allowed, or compelled, him to play the 
role he was soon assigned. 

Since Francois was no use to Jamaane, to whom was he of use? To SPDR 
one may suppose, although I confess that particular organization remains rather 
mysterious to me (1972, March 1977); above all, to the Société d’Etat, which 
actively sought to recruit him and entrusted him with responsibility for their 
activities in the X... region. In what way, however, was he of use to them? 
It seems unlikely that it was their experience which made him and his colleagues 
desirable, whether of the type of agriculture they were to implement (rainy 
season 1974, rainy season 1976) or of the X... area. (June 1978: the ‘model’ 
proposed is quite inapplicable: because (1) No two individuals, or indeed 
families, could hope to obtain the use of 5 hectares of land near the river; 
(2) the best-paid of River emigrants working in France would have to save his 
entire earnings for two or three years, spending nothing and sending nothing 
home, to meet his half-share of the irrigated farming plan; (3) the rain-fed farm 
plan, as Francois himself mentions, requires good rainfall, and that, ah!, that 
is the whole problem). 

If one considers the successive interventions of Francois and his colleagues in 
Jamaane, one notes that each time it was a matter of presenting as neutral steps, 
objectively required on technical grounds as part of the development process, 
the very steps which the Société d’Etat wanted implemented for reasons which 
might loosely be described as political, and certainly not purely technical: 
subordination of village work-groups to Société d’Etat administrative control 
(March 1975); introduction of irrigated farming, in particular rice (January 1975 
and passim); dividing collective fields into individual family plots (September ` 
1976). What was required of François, Jean-Paul, Olivier was not so much 
that they be competent agricultural technicians, as that by means of that 
competence (real or presumed) they embody modernity, progress, efficiency, 
well-being, in other words, ‘development’; that they imbue with that aura 
decisions and procedures which would be greeted with the utmost scepticism if 
they were presented by local officialdom or a government agency. Their 
function was to short-circuit the conflict-generating potential of a direct con- 
frontation. That Francois began work in Jamaane as a simple technician, was 
an anomaly and could not last long. For a European technician in Africa is 
not a simple technician; he is an expatriate technician. That is the role Francois 
had to play in Jamaane from the moment he contacted the Société d’Etat. 
There’s another word for it, almost a portmanteau: ‘expert’. 
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You may object that the word ‘expert’ evokes exalted if vague qualifications, 
and a consultant’s niche in the upper reaches of international bureaucracy. 
True: that’s in the quintessential expert, the man who evaluates the merits of 
an IMF loan to Chile or ponders how to halve the birth rate in Bangladesh. 
But the function, I put to you, is the same whatever the level. Just as the play 
of muscles is best observed in a limb tensed with effort, the function is all the 
more apparent in Francois’s case for his having had difficulty performing it. 
For impersonating ‘development’ is possible only when there is a consensus, if 
only by default, on the meaning of the word. Jamaane did not. accept François 
in his role as expert, because they had first thought of development as something 
they could control themselves. If the Société d’Etat claims also counted as 
‘development’, then ‘development’ could not be one and indivisible; so they 
evolved the distinction between développement paysan and développement 
administratif (March 1975, September 1976). Francois’s cover was blown, so 
to speak; he was seen in Jamaane, not as the bearer of progress, but simply as an 
agent of the Société d’Etat. He could no longer fulfil his function, and withdrew 
to desk-work, while colleagues took up the task of being pilot-fish (September 
1976, December 1976). But he’d performed as expert long enough for USAID's 
experts to take up the task at their level, after a Potemkin tour of the villages in 
which work done by village work-groups on their own was turned to the Société 
d’Etat’s credit, and the villagers’ response to these strangers come to see their 
work (‘les Américains’, nothing to do with the Société d’Etat) was taken as an 
expression of satisfaction with the Société d’Etat (January 1975). 

While François moved on to another development project, and extended his 
range to function as expert handling River migrant workers on behalf of the 
French Government, a now-lucrative task as many in France, like Bernard, had 
perceived before him (July 1977, June 1978, June 1977), USAID experts took 
up the task of defusing and short-circuiting conflict, masking contradictions, 
affirming a more potent image of ‘development’ one and indivisible; not so 
much at village level, although it was suggested that USAID’s experience in 
persuasion would be useful to the Société d’Etat (May 1975), as in relations 
between USAID and the Government of Senegal, USAID and various US 
groups such as Congressmen or ecologists (April 1977, June 1978). In the case 
of Jamaane, presenting ‘the X .. . project’ in the light of ‘development’ one and 
indivisible requires massive distortions depicting the X... area as untouched 
(June 1977), or asserting that the Société d’Etat and USAID are in the area at 
the request of the village work-groups (June 1977, June 1978). The function is 
always the same: thus will World Bank experts, say, act as the incarnation of 
scientifically established sound financial practice in negotiations between 
Senegal, say, and its creditors; thus will the consultants who produced the 
OMVS preliminary study unfold, thousands of hectares by thousands of 
hectares, the necessary stages of Senegal River development. Whatever the 
level, the expert’s function is always the same. Even the term ‘expert’ involves 
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hyperbole. None may be an expert in his own country; it’s an expatriates’ 
title. In Britain, a doctor is a doctor; he’ll be a medical expert if he goes to help 
halve the birthrate in Bangladesh. (Or, just possibly, if he’s asked to join a panel 
on slum clearance in Glasgow; but lets not go down that particular avenue). 
A New York banker is a banker; hell be an expert when co-opted by IMF. 
It’s not knowledge or skill alone that’s wanted of the expert; there would be less 
costly, more efficient ways of acquiring them. What matters is the halo of 
impartial prestige his skills lend him, allowing him to neutralize conflict-laden 
encounters—between governments, between a government and its governed— 
and disguise political issues, for a time, as technical ones. An expert helps 
disguise the government of men as the administration of things, thus making it 
possible for men to be governed as if they were things. 

The full title is ‘development expert’; for, as I showed in Francois’s case 
that which creates and sustains the function of expert is the idea of ‘development’ 
as one and indivisible. This implies that it is a global process; that Africa, 
Asia, South America—or, more simply, the Third World, not to become 
bogged down in local colour—is in a negative condition, a minus state of back- 
wardness or under-development, which will be cured by administering a course 
of the techniques and attitudes of mind which enabled the developed countries 
to reach their fortunate present stage. ‘This idea creates the role of the expert: 
he is to mediate the transfer. That he is European guarantees his expertise; and 
his expertise justifies his presence as an expatriate. To be an expatriate cannot 
constitue a handicap, for development builds upon a tabula rasa. 

You understand now, I hope, that it is not in the least a question of individuals ; 
Franc¢ois’s actions towards Jamaane were made necessary by his status as a 
de facto development expert. Let me put it more plainly. If you consider 
again every European who functioned as an expert in my account of Jamaane’s 
experience, from Daniel in 1972 to the USAID official in June 1978, you will 
see that what they all have in common is that they deny, or simply do not 
recognize, Jamaane’s existence; I don’t mean metaphysically, just in the strict 
diplomatic sense. To develop Jamaane, as Amara wanted, is for them a mean- 
ingless phrase. The Senegalese students who visited Jamaane, striving to 
master their future role as local development agents, put it most clearly: for 
development to take place, Jamaane must be destroyed (March 1975). As 
Amara would put it: ‘They don’t know that there are live people here. Is ne 
savent pas qu'il y a ici des gens vivants’. 


I daresay you'll object that you’re not a development expert. In that case 
you haven’t understood yet. Let us continue. 

A more pertinent objection—but you’re not yet equipped to make it—would 
be that I’m behind the times; that during the past ten years or so there have 
been an increasing number of radical critiques of the idea of development as 
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global process, unmasking it as ‘development of underdevelopment’ or ‘growth 
without development’. I know. I’m not behind the times; ahead of them, I 
fear. For I am compelled to note that this radical critique (I hasten to acknowl- 
edge that it is entirely justified) has in no way lessened the practical hold of the 
idea of development as global process, so thoroughly discredited in theory. All 
it has done has been to create, alongside the activities of development experts 
a body of ideas which cannot embody themselves in action, and so proliferate 
in helpless parasitic symbiosis with that which they criticize. 

In the experience of Jamaane, Francois’s activities as technician turned 
expert, were thoroughly criticized by Edward, who pointed out that the develop- 
ment Francois was bound te pursue as agent of the Société d’Etat was not the 
same as the development for the sake of which Famine International had initially 
agreed to finance his presence in Jamaane; that the shift from a peasant-based 
project to one based on massive inputs of funds and new technology, was bound 
to result in ‘a very impoverished form of development’. (January 1975, 
September 1975). But this informed critique was of no practical use to 
Jamaane; it merely resulted in FI’s withdrawal and Edward’s consequent loss of 
interest (September 1975, March 1977). 

Why? Again, what matters here is not the particular instance, but the 
general processes it displays. Inthe case of FI, one could point to the contradic- 
tion involved in the notion of a radically-inclined charity. But that particular 
contradiction is a variation on a contradiction which affects all radical critiques 
of ‘development of underdevelopment’. Here, as in the case of Francois, the 
anomaly that Edward started out with the intention of being of practical use to 
Jamaane, rather than of conducting research—merely throws into higher relief 
the contradiction which made that impossible. Put briefly: once Edward had 
arrived at the conclusion that François’ action in Jamaane had put the Jamaane 
work-group in danger of being compelled into a type of development, advocated 
by the Société d’Etat with USAID support, which they themselves rejected and 
which he too thought a bad thing; given, too, that he could not be unaware of 
abundant evidence from other places indicating that the Société d’Etat-USAID 
type of development was indeed a bad thing for independent peasant farmers—it 
would have been logical to arrive at the further conclusion that since it was 
impossible for him and for FI to act upon the Senegalese end of the proceedings, 
aid to Jamaane meant for them action outside Senegal, aimed at the sources of 
this type of ‘impoverished development’: the financiers, the consultant groups, 
the experts; while devising in this particular case, where the Jamaane work-group 
was determined to defend its own notion of ‘peasant-based development’, some 
form of assistance to them, if only information and moral support. But this 
was not at all what happened. FI withdrew from Jamaane; but only as far as 
the north bank of the river, where it has undertaken a new agricultural develop- 
ment project which has given rise to no form of peasant participation comparable 
to Jamaane’s, seems wide open to the same Trojan-Horse effect, and has so far 
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achieved nothing but a body of research data on ‘traditional’ agriculture. 
(January 1976, March 1977, June 1978). 

In general terms: the achievement of radical critiques of the idea of develop- 
ment as global process, has been to demonstrate that the present difficulties of 
Africa (for instance), far from being due to a minus condition or state of depriva- 
tion to be remedied under European tutelage, must be understood in terms of the 
dependency which is the historical effect of European tutelage. Yet Europeans 
who hold this idea (the creation, in the main, of Middle Eastern and Latin 
American scholars, but by now taken for granted in, say, courses in British and 
French universities) have and seek to have no effect upon European public 
opinion and government policy in the matter, which continues to be shaped by 
belief in the idea of development as global process. ‘They continue to produce a 
growing body of research further documenting the falsehood of that idea, and 
chronicling its disastrous effects in, say, Africa; ‘weapons for the struggle’, but 
for sale overseas, so that any practical use of this research seems contingent upon 
the emergence of a class of African leaders enlightened enough to heed it. In 
the meantime, its main contribution to Africa has been to enrich the rhetoric of 
national independence. ‘Dependency theory’ is a potent European perspective 
on Europe-in-Africa; by taking itself for a global perspective on Africa, it 
renders itself impotent and condemns itself to sterile repetition, attacking on the 
theoretical plane a thriving practice unencumbered by theory. I realize that I 
am telling you things you cannot understand, even had I space and time to 
explain them at length, because they’re attempts to answer questions you're 
nowhere near asking, All I can do here is lay down markers. * 

Why do these critics remain, against the very logic of their position, upon 
a terrain where they cannot intervene? Because their critique is not radical 
enough. They’ve not, in fact, given up the idea of development. Implicit in 
the notions of ‘development of under-development’, ‘growth without develop- 
ment’, and so on, is the idea of a ‘real development’ for which their critical 
work is to clear the ground. And the reason for which this faery concept 
subsists, is to provide a theoretical handle, like Archimedes’ fulcrum, with which 
to move Africa from the outside. For dependency theory, Africa is a once-and- 
future thing: yesterday ‘pre-capitalist social formations’, tomorrow inter-locking 
regional entities at last developing their own resources for their own use, but 
today a rubble of survivals and possibilities. Nothing worth acknowledging 


*For instance: the contradiction I’ve just evoked, and the consequent parasitic symbiosis, 
indeed dependency, of radical development studies upon the very thing they criticize, the 
development activities mediated by experts-——that contradiction can be seen in the work 
of the author most closely associated with the formulation of a radical critique of ‘growth 
without development’ for the French-speaking world; so that admirable analyses of 
the relationship between centre and periphery, the nature of capitalism on the periphery, 
and so on-——which you are going to have to read—-peter out in sketchy recommen- 
dations for ‘real’ development, contingent upon the emergence of a true national 
D E ORIS or perhaps State ownership, or perhaps something like Tanzania’s ujamaa 
villages. 
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here and now; better ‘real’ development than dependency, certainly, but pending 
the correct historical conditions, better dependency than a void. 

It is this idea of a possible ‘real’ development to be achieved, for instance, 
which has kept FI lingering on the north bank of the river, accumulating research 
data in the hope that a good government, a selfless local cadre, a militant 
returned emigrant, might materialize. ‘Real’ development could not find 
embodiment in the Jamaane work-group or the Federation, because what 
Edward had in common with Francois, what European experts share with their 
European critics, is that neither is able to acknowledge the existence of Jamaane 
here and now, having a past and a future because it 1s alive today. Not 
recognizing Jamaane did not prevent François being active, because the very 
premise of his activity in ‘development’ was that Jamaane did not count. Not 
recognizing Jamaane meant for Edward that there was no way of materializing 
the Platonic ideal of ‘real’ development against the ‘impoverished’ development 
he rightly opposed, and therefore nothing for the sake of which to turn that 
opposition into action on his own home ground. The idea of ‘development’, 
incarnate in the policies mediated by experts or dormant in the dreams of would- 
be counter-experts, generates career opportunities for Europeans; but it means 
the negation of Jamaane. It is an idea which cannot be useful, since it has no 
adequate basis in reality: for Jamaane exists. ‘Ils ne savent pas qwil y a ict 
des gens vivants’. 


Do you see now? What you had in common with the two main categories 
of European in Jamaane’s experience, was the inability to acknowledge Jamaane 
as a living presence. In your case, it was a particularly ferocious and obstinate 
refusal, because you were neither development expert nor radical critic, but 
that most unstable hybrid (outside the natural sciences), a researcher who 
believes in experts. You were desperate because your research topic, premised 
upon the belief that River development would be well-advanced (after so much 
expert activity) was so wholly discrepant with everything you’d seen since you 
turned up in Senegal. Your solution, as you clearly said, was to ignore reality 
and continue listening to the experts. But Jamaane and the Federation existed 
in my book; so they had to be dealt with. You came for an autopsy; but you 
found I wouldn’t oblige. So you disqualified me. I spoke to you as a person 
living in Jamaane; you couldn’t hear what I said, let alone accept it. Sitting 
on a mat in Amara’s courtyard, a warm thriving household in the middle of 
Jamaane, you clung desperately to the vision which would justify your research: 
a doomed village, a backward unjust society under siege, Amara bribed into 
reason, the Federation dead. You snatched at straws, quoting what they’d told 
you at OMVS and the Société d’Etat, even quoting against what I said to you 
fragments of my own book: the experts, and my book, pertained to that higher 
reality to which you would soon return. 

Alongside remarks from the heyday of ‘development’ one and indivisible, 
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there were signs, however, that you’d probably shift towards something more 
sophisticated in the next few years: the fact that you wanted to do research on 
agrarian capitalism (that seems to be the coming fashion for River research, 
displacing the previous topic, use of money sent from France), although that 
would have been even more premature than your present topic; the fact that 
you picked up references to ‘lineages’ and ‘slaves’ as weapons against Jamaane 
(and they say anthropology’s no use any more!). You'll have to shift to a 
dependency framework, if only for career reasons; I shouldn’t think you’ve the 
qualifications to be an expert, and experts don’t need researchers, except for 
drudgery and window-dressing. And of course it won’t make any difference. 
(It would be a different thing for your young Senegalese companion. He 
agreed with what you said; it’s what he’s paid for. But he knows that Jamaane 
exists. He may think it should be destroyed. But unlike you, he may have 
to take responsibility), All European researchers here are left-wing; why 
not? Experts aren’t; they can’t afford to be. The European agent of the 
Société d’Etat in Y... said that François got into trouble ‘because he had 
ideals’. None of that makes any difference to Jamaane. 

What do I want of Europeans in Africa, development experts and critics of 
‘development’? Just clarity and logic. Let experts say what it is they are 
being asked to develop; that will eliminate confusing usages such as the phrase 
‘develop a country’, denoting simultaneously a development of resources and 
the dispossession of people. And it will allow the others to do away entirely 
with the term ‘development’, setting them free of cant to pursue théir work to 
its active conclusion; free, too, to recognize Jamaane, and stand the world on 
its feet again. As for you--but I can’t say. You shouldn’t have come here; 
it’s a pointless piece of work, and if it hadn’t been, it would have been an ugly 
one. Beyond that—ca ne me regarde pas. I’ve written as much as I have to say. 

Except for one thing: one question left unasked, which I could not have 
raised earlier and cannot answer now, but without which this whole letter, which 
I have made as honest as I can, would be dishonest still. What about me? 
That is a question that may even have occurred to you; as you will know, I am 
‘Kate’ (February, March, May 1975; April 1976; March 1977). Am I saying 
that I, as a social anthropologist, was able to recognize Jamaane where Francois 
and Edward were not; that there is a privileged category of research? And if 
that is what I an saying, what becomes of Amara’s judgment, ‘Les chercheurs ne 
cherchent pas la vérité’ ? 

The short answer-—and that’s all there’s room for here—is, No. Thats 
not what I’m saying. Amara’s judgment, here too, is but a sober statement of 
Jamaane’s experience; and it refers, not to the ancillary research done by 
development experts or at their behest (although, as I think I mentioned earlier, 
there’s a dearth of vérité there too), but to ‘pure’ research (June 1974, March 
1975, March 1977, June 1978; various passers-by I left out of my account 
because their work did not focus on Jamaane; and, of course, you). The only 
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reason it might not refer to me as well, is that I no longer consider myself a social 
anthropologist, nor any category of academic; the reason being that there is total 
incompatibility between the daily evidence of my senses—that Jamaane exists— 
and the ways of thinking, talking and writing about Jamaane made available to 
me by my excellent and varied education, all of which are based—usually quite 
implicitly—on the premise that Jamaane does not exist. 

Let me be quite clear here. I am not, as you should realize by now, talking 
about any form of ‘development studies’. I am talking about the disciplines 
most specifically concerned with African social realities: anthropology and 
history, and about the best that has been done of late in these disciplines (not 
functionalist anthropology, nor colonial history). I am saying that the practice 
of history as a discipline denies Jamaane present life, because it covers only the 
period between contact and conquest. I am saying that the practice of social 
anthropology as a discipline denies Jamaane present life, because it can speak of 
Jamaane only in an intemporal present tense which is a disguised past tense; or, 
more straightforwardly, in the pre-capitalist past. I am saying that these 
disciplines, whose claim to honour is that they recognize African realities, add 
up at best to a partial truth that covers many lies by omission, and this is what 
makes it possible for Africanists to countenance the practice of development 
experts and the very existence of the category “development studies’, which 
makes nonsense of everything they might be thought to have aimed for. I write 
intemperately because’ I am rather angry., 

But Jamaane exists; as I write, pitched towards sundown, with gathering 
rain-clouds. That stands the world on its feet again; and I am here to acknow- 
ledge it. ‘That unlocks and makes sense of everything: even your visit here, one 
morning last January. 


Adrian Adams, who studied at the University of Dakar and the London School of Econo- 
mics and for five years taught social anthropology and development studies at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, has published a book on the African dimension of labour migration 
from the Senegal River Valley to France (Le long voyage des gens du Fleuve, Paris, Francois 
Maspero, 1977), and is now living in Senegal. 


An earlier version of this article was presented as a paper to a conference of the African 
Studies Association of the United Kingdom in 1978. 


DEPENDENCY AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT IN 
NORTHWESTERN SIERRA LEONE,’ 1896-1939 


M. J. M. SIBANDA 


THIS ARTICLE IS BASED on a specialized study of Colonial Policy and Develop- 
ment in Northwestern Sierra Leone during the period 1896 to 1939.? It 
attempts to summarize and assess the implications of that study not only for 
the colonial historiography of Sierra Leone but also for that of any other under- 
developed country. The existing colonial historiography of Sierra Leone can 
be divided into four broad categories on the basis of research focus and themes. 
First, there is the category of studies which we could term ‘Freetown-centred’. 
Basically, such studies attempt to glorify the Freetown colony and to interpret 
the colonial history of Sierra Leone from the perspective of the Creoles, Within 
such an analytical framework, colonial development is seen essentially as a 
response to the active role of the enlightened and ‘civilized’ Freetown-based 
Creoles. The provincial African groups are mentioned only in as far as they 
were acted upon by the Creoles and not vice-versa. Included within this 
category are the studies of Porter,® Spitzer* and Deveneaux.® For example 
Deveneaux, writing on the political and social impact of the Freetown Colony 
in Northern Sierra Leone, concluded that ‘the upshot of the Colony’s inter- 
vention was to undermine tradition and initiate modernization among the 
peoples of the North’.® 

Second, there is a category of studies which views the colonial period as an 
important landmark or watershed in the development of Sierra Leone as a 
whole. Implicit in these studies is the assumption that the inauguration of 
colonial rule in Sierra Leone marked the genesis ot social and economic develop- 
ment. The colonized people do not find an active role in this kind of historical 
interpretation. At best, they are portrayed as victims and passive recipients 
The author obtained his doctorate at the University of Birmingham. He is now a member 
of staff of the Department of History of the University of Rhodesia. 


1. Northwestern Sierra Leone corresponds geographically to what is generally referred 
to as Temne country. Administratively Temne country included large portions of 
Karene, Kambia and Port Loko districts and small portions of the Bombali and Tonkolili 
districts. For a short history of administrative changes see A. M. Howard, ‘Adminis- 
trative Bey changes’ in Sierra Leone in Maps, edited by J. I. Clarke (London, 1966,) 
pp. 30-31. 
2. For details see M. J. M. Sibanda, ‘ Colonial Policy and Development in Northwestern 
Sierra Leone, 1896-1939’, unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Birmingham, 1978, 
3. , A. Porter, Creoledom: a study of the development of Freetown society (London, 
1963). 
4. See L. Spitzer, The Creoles of Sierra Leone: responses to colonialism (Madison, 1974). 
5. See G. K. Deveneaux, ‘The Political and Social Impact of the Colony on Northern 
a aa woe unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Boston, 1973. 

. Tbid., p. 400. 
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of the ‘modernization’ and political change that accompanied British capitalist 
expansion. Martin Kilson’ is the main exponent of such a view. In his view 
‘the establishment of a colonial state is the beginning of both modernization 
and political change, and the proper analysis of African political change must 
accordingly begin here’.§ 

Third, we have a school of thinking in Sierra Leone which has sought to 
interpret colonial history from the sole perspective of the Africans. The 
main concern for such a category of studies has been an attempt to demonstrate 
what Ranger aptly described as ‘African initiative’.? Arthur Abraham’s 
studies?’ in southern and eastern Sierra Leone have been undertaken largely 
within such an historical interpretative framework. 

Finally, there has been a growing corpus of work on the economic history of 
Sierra Leone, particularly that dealing with the expansion of the market economy. 
Howard pioneered this field in his in-depth analysis of the Sierra Leone~Guinea 
system during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Martin Kaniki’* 
has recently followed suit with reference to the whole of Sierra Leone during 
the inter-war period. Essentially, the emphasis of these studies is to nullify 
the myth of the ‘non-economic man’ and to establish a perspective which sees 
Africans as active ‘economic men’ who perceived and exploited the oppor- 
tunities that accompanied the advent of British colonial capitalism. 

All the existing interpretations have no doubt added to our knowledge of 
Sierra Leone history and in this way have thus broadened our understanding 
of the often forgotten part of West Africa. Some of these studies have also 
helped to demolish Eurocentric assumptions of a ‘traditional’, non-historical 
African society. The colonized Africans of Sierra Leone have been painted 
as active agents who constantly strove to maintain an independent control of 
changes that occurred during the colonial period. 

However, all the historical studies share a common analytical failure to 
provide a conceptual tool which enables us to understand the historical roots 
of Sierra Leone’s contemporary problems of underdevelopment and poverty, 


7. See M. Kilson, Political Change in a West African State: a study of the modernisation 
process in Sierra Leone (Cambridge, Mass., 1966); and ‘African Political Change and the 
Modernization Process’, The Journal of Modern African Studies, 1, 4, December 1963, 
pp. 425-40. 

8. Kilson, ‘African Political Change’, p. 428. 

9. T. O. Ranger (ed.), Emerging Themes of African History (Nairobi, 1968), p. xxi. 
10. See A. Abraham, ‘Mende Government and Politics under Colonial Rule’, unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, University of Birmingham, 1974; and Topics in Sierra Leone History 
(Freetown, 1976). 

11. See A. M. Howard, ‘Big Men, Traders and Chiefs: power, commerce and spatial 
change in the Sierra Leone-—-Guinea Plain, 1865-1895’, unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1973 and ‘The relevance of Spatial Analysis for African Econo- 
mic History: the Sierra Leone-Guinea System’, Journal of African History, XVIII, 3 
(1976), pp. 365-88. 

12. See M. H. Kaniki, ‘The Economic and Social History of Sierra Leone, 1929-19397» 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Birmingham, 1972. 
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notwithstanding two decades of political independence.* No attempt is 
made to appraise the structural framework of British colonial capitalism nor is 
there any effort to understand the mechanism and processes of colonial decision- 
making and policy formulation. For example, we are left to wonder who at 
any given moment made ‘policy decisions. Was it the colonial governor in 
Freetown, or the District Commissioners in the provinces or some powerful 
‘unofficial’ group? All these factors pose a basic challenge to earlier interpre- 
tations of colonial development. 

The ‘radical pessimist’ school of thinking has recently discredited these 
earlier interpretations. The leading protagonist of this historiography has 
been André Gunder Frank. Writing on the historical experience of the under- 
developed world in general, and of Latin America in particular, he had this 
to say: 


Since the historical experience of the colonial and underdeveloped countries 
has demonstrably been quite different, available theory therefore fails to 
reflect the past of the underdeveloped part of the world entirely, and reflects 
the past of the world as a whole only in part.... This ignorance and this 
assumption lead up into serious misconceptions about contemporary under- 
development and development.* 


In an attempt to correct these ‘serious misconceptions’, Frank has adopted 
the dependency thesis in order to appraise the expansion of international capital- 
ism to the underdeveloped periphery. Within Africa, there have been various 
attempts to conceptualize the past and contemporary political economy of 
Africa on the lines of Frank’s dependency thesis. For example, Walter Rodney, 
in his generalized study of Africa’s relationship with Europe, argues in a Frankian 
perspective that the development of Europe and the underdevelopment of 
Africa were the reverse sides of the same historical phenomena. As he put it: 


Imperialism was in fact the extended capitalist system which for many years 
embraced the world—one part being the exploiters and the other part the 
exploited; one part making policy and the other being dependent. 


Samir Amint? has also argued more or less along similar lines in relation to 
West Africa. The crux of the matter is to what extent can Frank’s generaliza- 
tions on Latin America be exported to Africa??? ~ 


13. The only exception is Lipschutz, who tries to show how the Koinadugu district 
became underdevelopéd as a result of relative isolation from the Freetown imperial 
centre. However, he fails to analyse this within the perspective of the dependency thesis 
and the model of internal colonialism. For details see M. R. Lipschutz, ‘Northeastern 
Sierra Leone after 1884: responses to Samorian invasions and British Colonialism’, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of California, 1973. 

14. Andre Gunder Frank, ‘The Development of Underdevelopment’, Monthly Review, 
vol. 18, No. 4, September 1966, p. 17. 

15. o’ Rodney, How Europe Underdeveloped Africa (London and Dar-es-Salaam, 
1972), p. 19. 

16. For note 16, see next page. 

17. For note 17, see next page. 
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Empirical research of Northwestern Sierra Leone during the period 1896 to 
1939 indicated some of the theoretical inadequacies of analysing the expansion 
of colonial capitalism within a Frankian perspective. First, the basic notion 
that the expansion of colonial capitalism is accompanied by the distortion and 
underdevelopment of earlier social formations, did not seem to approximate 
the historical realities of the case study. In Northwestern Sierra Leone, 
Freetown imperial representatives incorporated some aspects of the pre- 
colonial social formations in order to facilitate colonial development. 

Politically, after the suppression of the Bai Bureh War?! in 1898, Freetown 
colonial officials sought to reconcile imperial interests with those of the dominant 
groups in Northwestern Sierra Leone. They affected political collaboration 
or indirect rule with those chiefs and ‘big men’ who had remained loyal during 
the conflict. Collaborators such as Birima Sanda of Sanda chiefdom in the 
Port Loko district were rewarded, while warrior chiefs such as Bai Bureh lost 
political influence.!® Thus Birima Sanda was to receive a stipend of £6 per 
annum more than other chiefs, and in addition he was entitled to the ferry 
charges made at Mabanta and Batkanu.*° In return for obvious status, wealth 
and political influence, collaborating chiefs promised to supply community 
labour for state carrier services and road construction, and to collect the ‘house’ 
tax from the local people. In this way, the advent of colonial rule to North- 
western Sierra Leone did not necessarily result in uniform underdevelopment 
or in the weakening of indigenous political systems. While some traditional 
authorities lost political influence, others consolidated their power and influence 
through association with Freetown colonial officials.** 

Economically, the expansion of colonial capitalism in Northwestern Sierra 
Leone did not fundamentally alter the existing mode of production, as was, for 
instance, the case with the white settlements of East and Southern Africa. 
Although expatriate interests dominated the market economy and mining,?* 
the peasant mode of production based on the exploitation of land resources by 


16. See Samir Amin, ‘Underdevelopment and Dependence in Black Africa: origins and 
contemporary forms’, Journal of Modern African Studies 10, 4, 1972, pp. 502-4 and 
Neo-Colonialism in West Africa (Penguin, 1973). 

17. For a short critique on the question of relating Frank to Africa see A. G. Hopkins, 
‘On Importing André Gunder Frank into Africa’, African Economic History Review, 
Vol. Ii, No. 1, Spring, 1975, pp. 13-21. 

18. Bai Burch was the chief of Kasse Chiefdom in the Port Loko district who spear- 
headed the ‘Hut Tax War’ of 1898 against the Freetown Colonial government. For 
details see LaRay Denzer ‘Sierra Leone—Bai Bureh’ in West African Resistance: the 
military response to colonial occupation, M. Crowder (ed.) (London, 1971), pp. 233-267 
and A. Abraham, ‘Bai Bureh, the British and the Hut Tax War’, International Journal of 
African Studies, Vol. 7, 1974, No. 1, pp. 97—107. 

19. Bai Bureh was actually exiled to the Gold Coast. 

20. D.C. Karene district to Colonial Secretary, 12/6/1909, M.P. 2437/1909. 

21. However, most of these traditional collaborators lost political influence in the long 
run with the rise of new collaborators in the shape of the educated elite. 

22. Several European and Lebanese merchants dominated the import~export trade, and 
iron ore at Marampa was exploited by the Sierra Leone Development Company. 
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African farmers utilizing ‘simple’ technology** remained at the basis of colonial 
agricultural development. African farmers with little assistance from the 
colonial government! supplied palm produce, kola nuts, rice and livestock to 
the Freetown market, and even to the international market.’ Attempts by 
Lever Brothers Limited to introduce a plantation economy in southeastern 
Temne country between 1907 to 1913 proved a fiasco.”® Although the failure 
was partly a result of persistent opposition from rival expatriate merchant firms 
such as Paterson Zochonis and Company Limited,” the built-in efficiency of 
the peasant mode of production was itself significant. By extracting the oil 
themselves and dealing directly with the export merchants, Temne farmers were 
able to receive £4 per ton for palm kernels, compared with only £1.10s per ton 
offered by Lever.*8 Not surprisingly, Temne farmers stopped supplying palm 
produce to Lever Brothers, as they could extract it more efficiently and profitably 
themselves. In the end, Lever Brothers had no option but to close down their 
depericarping mill in 1916 and thus to leave African farmers and African methods 
of extracting oil to be the basis of export development in Northwestern Sierra 
Leone. 

Even in the field of swamp rice production, the colonial officials were forced 
to concede the viability of the peasant mode of production. Indian instructors 
who had been hired by the Freetown colonial government in the early 1920s 
to improve swamp rice production in the Scarcies river valley found the 
indigenous Temne farmers well conversant in swamp rice culture. As one of 
these instructors reported ‘there is very little which we can teach the denizens 
of the Sierra Leone swamps in the matter of rice production.’*® In the final 
analysis, the instructors’ role was reduced to supplying fertilisers and better 
rice varieties such as GEB24 from Madras. The agricultural instructors also 
worked with Temne farmers to introduce the techniques of swamp rice culture 
to other parts of Sierra Leone.2° From these two examples, it is clear that 
rather than limiting the reproduction of an earlier mode of production, colonial 
capitalism had actually incorporated it into the dominant colonial mode of 
production.*+ In other words, African farmers of Northwestern Sierra Leone 
were integrated into the colonial capitalist system as independent producers. 


23. The plough was introduced in the Karene district in the late 1920s. For details 
see Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, 1930, C.0.270/61. 

24. Assistance from the colonial government took the form of provision of infrastructural 
services such as railways, roads and agricultural extension services. 

25. Some of these items such as palm produce and kola nuts were re-exported to Europe 
26. See Sibanda, ‘Colonial Policy and Development’, pp. 105-110. 

27. Interview of Secretary of State with Mr Zochonis, 17/10/1912, C.0.267/546. 

28. ‘Despatch relating to the Sierra Leone Oil Palm Industry and the Establishment of 
Oil Palm Plantation’, Sessional Paper No. 12 of 1925. 

29.—* Despatches on the subject of Rice Cultivation in Sierra Leone’, Sessional Paper 
No. 8 of 1924, C.O. 270/65. 

30. Prominent Temne farmers such as J. S. Bobo, Sam Kamara and Ibraham Sanko 
were taken on the Agricultural staff and engaged in spreading swamp rice culture in the 
southern river valleys of Mende country in the mid-1920s. 

31. For note 31, see next page. 
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Secondly, evidence from Northwestern Sierra Leone does not support 
Frank’s thesis that the extension of international capitalism penetrates every 
corner of an underdeveloped country.®* Coastal and river towns, and railway 
and mining towns in the southern part of Temne country were more integrated 
within the colonial capitalist system than areas further inland. This was 
clearly reflected by a comparatively higher concentration of Freetown economic 
agents. For example, by 1923 the African and Eastern Trade Corporation, 
G. B. Ollivant, the Société Commerciale de Ouest African (SCOA) and 
Paterson Zochonis Limited had established produce buying stations in the 
coastal towns of the Port Loko, Kambia, Kichom and Mange.®* At the same 
time, a number of European firms were operating in the south east. Thus 
Paterson Zochonis, Stinus Depuichaffray, E. Surjons, M. Jourdon, the French 
Company (CFAO), SCOA, M. Petit, A. Genet and P. Radcliffe had estab- 
lished branches in and around Makeni.** All these European firms competed 
with several Lebanese merchants who were also involved in produce buying 
and general merchandise. 

The heavy concentration of expatriate economic activities in the coastal and 
southern parts of Temne country contrasted with their virtual absence in the 
extreme northern savanna region of the Karene district. Thus by 1924 there 
were no European or Lebanese economic activities in and around Kamakwie. 
This was due in part to poor resource endowment and in part to inadequate 
transport development. Apart from the imposition of an artificial boundary 
and an alien taxation system, northern Karene district remained outside the 
economic influence of Freetown and indeed of industrial capitalism. As the 
District Commissioner of the Karene district wrote: 


The native is still to all intents and purposes economically independent of 
Europe, and if sea borne trade were to cease, he could still perfectly easily 
feed, clothe and lodge himself and his family without a penny worse off? 


Not surprisingly, pre-colonial trade networks with the Guinea plain continued 
more or less unimpaired notwithstanding the political boundary. Thus petty 
Fula and Mandingo traders continued to exchange rice and kola nuts for cattle 
from French Guinea, which they later sold in Port Loko and Makeni.?* In 


31. Philip Ehrensaft in a critique of Frank’s dependency thesis made a similar point 
when he noted that European powers operating in Africa did not always destroy older 
social units, but rather utilized them to further imperial interests. For details see his 
article, ‘Semi-Industrial Capitalism in the Third World: implications for social research 
in Africa’, Africa Today, Vol. 18, No. 1, January 1971, pp. 40-67. Fora recent view on 
more or less similar lines see Tony Smith, ‘The Underdevelopment of Development 
Literature: the case of the dependency theory’ , World Politics, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, January 
1979, pp. 246-288, 

32. A. G. Frank, ‘The Development of Underdevelopment’, p. 
33. Annual Report of the Karene District for 1924, Encl. in No. 305, C.0.267/610. 
34, Annual Report for the Northern Province for 1923, C.O. 270/54. 
35. Annual Report for the Karene District, 1924, C.0.267/610. 
36. Local Assembly of the Temne chiefs held at Port Loko’, 7.10.1907, C.0.267/501. 
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their economic transactions, kola nuts and country cloth remained the dominant 
media of exchange. Analysed within the framework of the underdevelopment 
theory, northern Karene district remained relatively ‘underdeveloped’ not 
because it was fully integrated within the capitalist system, but because of its 
weaker links—an aspect of underdevelopment that does not find a central place 
in Frank’s theory of dependence. 

Thirdly, the study of Northwestern Sierra Leone also exposes the essential 
weakness in Frank’s thesis of treating industrial capitalism as an undifferentiated 
and monolithic entity. From an examination of the operation of the local 
agents of colonial capitalism in Northwestern Sierra Leone it emerged that 
there were forms of differentiation based on ideology and interests. In the 
first place, it was possible to identify the ‘official’ mind of colonial capitalism 
represented by the Colonial Governors, the Colonial Secretariat, the Treasury, 
provincial and district officials and other ancillary departments.*’ The ‘official’ 
mind viewed the extension of capitalism from the Freetown local centre from a 
broad spectrum of economics, politics and imperial ideology. Unlike the 
European settler societies of East and Southern Africa, the colonial state in 
Northwestern Sierra Leone often acted as an umpire to ensure that the main 
actors in the colonial situation played the game within established rules of 
conduct.’8 Thus when Governor Probyn refused to grant exclusive plantation 
rights to William Lever in 1908%° or when the Freetown government seemingly 
sided with the Sierra Leone Development Company during the labour disputes 
at Marampa mine in 1934 and 1935,*° the overriding concern was always the 
maintenance of imperial standards or colonial ‘good government’. Reform 
and repression thus occurred within a set of rules defined by the ‘official’ mind. 

In the second place, there was the ‘unofficial’ aspect of colonial capitalism. 
This was represented by humanitarian and missionary groups, European 
commercial groups and Lebanese merchants. All these groups in practice 
interpreted and articulated their interests differently. For example, humani- 
tarian and missionary groups such as the Aborigines Protection Society, the 
Anti-Slavery Society, the Church Missionary Society, the American Wesleyan 
Missionary Society and the United Brethren Missionary Society always empha- 
sized the morality of colonial capitalism. In order to achieve this, they cham- 
pioned the cause of the abolition of ‘domestic’ slavery,** opposed the extension 
of the planters’ frontier in the southeast of Temne country** and established 


37. For example, the Agricultural Department, the Railway Department, etc. 

38. The ‘rules of conduct’ being a reference to the whole gamut of imperial ideology, 
i.e., free trade, ‘good government’ and utilitarianism. 

39, Government Probyn to Secretary of State, 3/4/1908, C.0.267/502. 

40. The District Commissioner of Port Loko brought in 22 court messengers to restore 
political order and to protect the property of the Sierra Leone Development Company. 
For details see Taylor to Frere, 14/6/1935, C.0.267/650/32040/2. 

41. ‘Domestic’ slavery in Sierra Leone was finally abolished in 1928. 

42. Wumanitarians such as E, D. Morel and John Holt opposed uncompromisingly the 
extension of a plantation economy in Northwestern Sierra Leone. 
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mission schools at Port Loko, Mange, Magbeli and Magburaka.*® Thus 
throughout the period of study, humanitarian and missionary groups sought to 
set the standard for colonial social reform. 

European and Lebanese merchants, on the other hand, were primarily 
concerned with survival in the competitive struggle of the market place. Their 
conception of the extension of the imperial frontier into Northwestern Sierra 
Leone was therefore coloured by a desire for direct or indirect material gain. 
They used any method at their disposal in order to maximize their economic 
goals. For example, we have already noted that Paterson Zochonis and Com- 
pany sided with Temne farmers to oppose the extension of the plantation 
economy around Yonnibanna. In this respect, Paterson Zochonis were not 
acting on humanitarian grounds but were seeking to advance their economic 
interests vis-a-vis Lever Brothers. During the Great Depression of 1929, 
Paterson Zochonis, in an attempt to keep afloat, reduced the price paid for palm 
produce while increasing that of imported manufactured and processed items.*4 
Similarly, Lebanese merchants operating in Northwestern Sierra Leone were 
guided by the desire to maximize profit, When the Lebanese merchants 
hoarded and cornered the price of rice in 1919, 4° built several stores at Mange, 
Port Loko, Makeni and Kambia*® and operated motor launches between Port 
Loko and Freetown,*’ the motivation was still the same—profit maximization. 
In short, European and Lebanese merchants would compete among themselves, 
and support or undermine Creole and African interests in an effort to survive 
in the competitive struggle of colonial capitalism. 

Finally, the historical realities of Northwestern Seirra Leone during the 
period under review also question the Frankian blanket conceptualization of 
the colonized as passive victims of exploitation. Far from being one group of 
a helpless exploited mass, the Africans of Northwestern Sierra Leone were 
shown to be actors who constantly sought to influence the process of decision- 
making in order to achieve their sectional interests. Even within the context 
of structural dependency, African groups ironically retained some initiative. 
A few examples will suffice. 

Because ot limited integration with the Freetown local centre, Northern 
Karene chiefs retained considerable initiative in the day-to-day administration 
of their chiefdoms. In a despatch to the Secretary of state of September 1925, 
Governor Slater noted that ‘the extreme northern part can hardly be said to 
be administered at all. Only once or at most twice in the year can even the 
Paramount chiefs’ town be visited, for the purpose of collecting the house tax. 
43. D. L. Sumner, Educational Development in Sierra Leone, Freetown, 1963, pp. 120, 
138-139, 157-159. 

44, Paterson Zochonis to Colonial Secretary, 5/9/1933, C.0.267/643. 

45. Commissioner of Police to Colonial Secretary, 28/7/1919, C.0.267/582. 

46. Sibanda, ‘Colonial Policy and Development’, p. 113. 

47, These metor launches carried passengers and produce from the Port Loko district 


to Freetown, and on the return journey supplied European imported and processed 
goods to the provinces. 
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At all other seasons of the year this large area is administered by three or four 
chiefs whose territory lies there’.4® The three or four chiefs of northern Karene 
district were virtually little governors. This part of Sierra Leone has continued 
to remain outside the mainstream of post colonial politics. Politicians visit 
the area only when they are in search of votes during election times. At all 
times, the chiefs have remained as the main links with the national government. 

Trading and farming groups also did not remain passive dependants. Be- 
cause of the diffuse and unorganized nature of their interests, inadequate sup- 
plies of capital and their lack of international connections, the petty African 
traders and small farmers often resorted to ‘non participatory’ methods to 
advance their interests. Since 1896 there were several cases of open and 
violent attacks against the state and its functionaires or in some instances 
against other competing interest groups. The Bai Bureh War of 1898, the 
anti-Lebanese riots of 1919 and the Idara War of 1931 are cases in point.*9 
In all these examples, the ‘unrepresented’ African trading and farming interests 
resorted to violence as an instrument of political and economic bargaining. 

There were also numerous examples of passive and yet subtle methods of 
interest articulation. The Fula and Mandingo petty traders smuggled large 
quantities of kola nuts and rice into French Guinea,®° the hard hit Temne 
hawkers of the Karene district engaged in ‘trade without licences’®! and the 
Temne palm kernel farmers along the railway branch line to Makeni withheld 
their produce several times in the face of increasing monopolistic tendencies 
by expatriate commercial groups.5? Al these examples show that the imperial 
master was not always powerful. While he could fix the price of a given 
commodity, he was powerless to determine the quantity to be supplied; and 
while he had the power to limit the legitimate markets, he could not effectively 
control smuggling.” African traders and farmers often succeeded in manipu- 
lating imperial economic policies in their favour. In the mining towns of 
Marampa and Pepel, African wage earners also responded by organizing strike 
action against perceived exploitation by the Sierra Leone Development Com- 
pany in the 1930s. Thus the industrial disputes of 1935 and 1938 were under- 
taken by wage earners as a group to advance their interests *4 By 1939 the 
wage earners had organized a pressure group in the form of the Pepel and 
Marampa Workers’ Union. 


48. Government Slater to Secretary of State, 13/9/1925, C.0.267/610. 

49. For details, see Sibanda, ‘Colonial Policy and Development’, pp. 95-97, pp. 169-73 
and pp. 239-46 respectively. 

50. Ibid., pp. 130-1. 

51. D. C. Karene District to Colonial Secretary, 1/8/1902. M.P.3404/1902, Sierra 
Leone Government Archives, 

52, Acting Governor Maxwell to Secretary of State, 21/3/1921, C.0.267/595. 

53. J. O. Oyemakinde, ‘West Africa between the World Wars: the economics of the 
colonial impact’, The Ghana Social Science Journal, Vol. 2, No. 2, 1973, p. 78. 

54, See J. E. Conway, ‘Labour Protest Activity in Sierra Leone during the early part 
of the Twentieth Century’, Labour History, XVI, No. V 1968, pp. 4, 9, 63. 
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All these examples attest to the fallacy that African initiative was exterminated 
by the advent of colonial capitalism. Admittedly, the loss of political freedom 
was accompanied by economic subordination and the broad direction of econo- 
mic policy became the responsibility of the colonial masters. But in as far as 
the colonial masters could not acquire total control, African initiative survived 
and strengthened.5> The power relationship was one of asymmetrical inter- 
dependence in which the colonized groups were subordinate, but by no means 
at the total mercy of their colonial masters.*® 

The upshot of the critique of Frank’s dependency thesis in relation to the 
extension of colonial capitalism in Northwestern Sierra Leone suggests the 
need for a conceptual model capable of highlighting and explaining internal 
differentiation in the colonial political economy. In addition, such a model 
should be able to allow for the exercise of the game beyond a ‘two-person, 
zero-sum’ rules and to show a dynamic interdependence between the colonizer 
and the colonized. The study found the theory of collaboration an essential 
part of the elaboration of the special dynamics of peripheral capitalism in 
Northwestern Sierra Leone. Basically, the theory of collaboration contends 
that the extension of international capitalism into the peripheral colonies is as 
much a function of the co-operation or non-co-operation of the local periphery 
as it is of the imperial centre. As Ronald Robinson has stated: 


A theory must recognize that imperialism was as much a function of its 
victims’ collaboration or non-collaboration, as it was of European expansion. 
The expansive forces generated in industrial Europe had to combine with 
elements within the agrarian societies of the outer world to make empire at 
all practicable.*’ 


Applied to Northwestern Sierra Leone, the theory of collaboration helps to 
illuminate various aspects of imperial hegemony which do not find a place in 
Frank’s version of the dependency model. For example, it was possible to 
highlight the various categories of interdependence between agents of industrial 
capitalism based on Freetown and the African groups of Northwestern Sierra 
Leone. Reference has already been made to the political collaboration between 
colonial officials and African traditional rulers. There were other forms of 
collaboration or linkages. Thus the Lebanese merchants and Creole petty 
traders acted as brokers and factors between the Freetown-based European 


55. Oyemakinde, op. cit., p. 79. 

56. Benjamin Cohen writing on the economic relationship between the poor countries 
of the Third World and the advanced capitalist states of the West, makes an important 
observation that the rich are often manipulated by the so-called poor states. This 
analysis tallies with the empirical findings on the relationship between the poor and 
colonized provincial Africans with their rich colonial masters based in Freetown. Fora 
detailed analysis of Cohen’s views see The Question of Imperialism (New York, 1973). 
57. Ronald Robinson, ‘Non-European foundations of European imperialism: sketch of 
a theory of collaboration’, in Studies in the Theory of Imperialism, Roger Owen and Bob 
Sutcliffe eds.) (London, 1972), p. 118. 
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tirms and African producers and consumers in the provinces. Colonial capital- 
ism needed assistance from individuals and groups in the periphery in order to 
secure the loyalty of the vast majority, to provide channels of information, to 
man the infrastructure of public life and to finance the imperial edifice.5® 
Although the power relations appeared unequal, the various partners recognized 
mutual interdependence, and had a vested interest in maintaining the structure 
of dependence and ‘collaboration’.** 

The study also found the theory of collaboration useful in explaining the 
occurrence of inter-group conflicts and in indicating the mechanism of change. 
Usually inter-group ‘equilibrium’ was undermined by the outbreak of an 
external or internal crisis. Thus the anti-Lebanese riots of 1919, the Idara 
War of 1931 and the industrial disputes at Marampa mine in the mid 1930s, 
all occurred during moments of relative scarcity caused by the outbreak of an 
external or internal depression. 

The disturbance of inter group ‘collaboration’ was usually the occasion for 
a reappraisal of colonial policy. For example, after the anti-Lebanese riots 
constitutional reforms were introduced in order to ‘buy’ African support by 
increasing unofficial provincial representation on the Legislative Council.® 
Similarly, after the Depression and the subsequent rural and industrial conflicts, 
the Freetown government undertook reforms geared towards increasing the 
participation of African farmers and wage earners in the colonial political 
economy.®! It is significant to note that the compromises at each stage sought 
to reconcile the interests of imperial groups in Freetown with those of the 
dominant provincial groups. Every new compromise, in effect, represents a 
higher stage of development though without a major revolution and even without 
radical forces getting an opportunity to make a breakthrough.®* It was this 
ability to respond to and contain ‘crises’ that was at the basis of the survival of 
colonial capitalism. Colonial ‘collaboration’ was not a static system, but a 
series of permutations between the Freetown government and different sets of 
allies and enemies in the provincial periphery. 


58. This seems to have been a common trend elsewhere in the colonial empire. For 
example, see B. R. Tomlinson, ‘World War I and Imperial Policy in India, 1914-1923’, 
unpublished paper presented at the School of Oriental and African Studies Conference 
on Africa and World War I, March 1977 

59. The Latin American underdevelopment theorist, T. dos Santos, in his criticism of 
Frank’s dependency thesis, points out the need to develop a theory that is capable of 
showing the articulation of dominant interests in the hegemonic centres and in the 
dependent societies. For an exposition of this view see his article, ‘The Crisis of Develop- 
ment Theory’ in Underdevelopment and Development: the third world today, Henry 
Bernstein (ed.), (Penguin ,1973), pp. 57~80. 

60. African chiefs for the first time were represented in the Legislative Council. 

61. For example, since 1936 government-sponsored co-operative marketing societies 
were established at Mambolo, Kichom and Rokupr in order to improve the bargaining 
power of African farmers. For details see Report on Co-operation in Sierra Leone, 
Freetown, 1949. 

62. For a comparative analysis of the relations between a peripheral capitalist class and 
imperialism see Bipan Chandra, ‘The Indian Capitalist Class and Imperialism before 
1947’, The Journal of Contemporary Asia, Vol. 5, No. 3, 1975, pp. 309-326. 
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However, the study of Northwestern Sierra Leone during the pre~Second 
World War period also indicated that the theory of collaboration per se is not 
adequate in explaining the actual processes of decision-making and policy 
formulation. Accordingly, the interest group theory® was found useful in 
analysing the interaction of the various groups represented in the colonial 
situation. The following main interest groups during the period 1896 to 1939 
were identified: European commercial groups, humanitarians and missionaries, 
Lebanese traders, Creole mercantile and professional groups, African chiefs, 
African traders, large farmers, small farmers, wage earners and ‘domestic’ 
slaves (up to 1928). Each particular interest group constantly strove to influ- 
ence the outcome of colonial policy. 

It is not possible here to go into details concerning the evolution of each 
group during the period covered:®* some groups declined, while others consoli- 
dated their positions. Thus within the incorporated parts of Northwestern 
Sierra Leone the African ‘bigmen’® consolidated their political and economic 
positions through networks with imperial interest groups based in Freetown, 
and by manipulating multi-centred interest groups in the small farmer and 
mercantile economy. But in the extreme northern part of the Karene district, 
African interest groups continued to operate more or less in a ‘traditional’ 
idiom because of their weaker links with the colonial political economy. North- 
western Sierra Leone as an ‘internal colony’®*® of the Freetown imperial centre 
was not uniformly underdeveloped and dependent. Instead, there were 
varying concentric circles of dependence and underdevelopment. Starting 
from Freetown, concentric circles extended outwards to the provincial periphery, 
with each succeeding circle weaker than the previous one. The extreme 
northwestern circle of Sierra Leone represented the weakest link of internal 
colonialism. This complex political and economic interaction between the 
centre and the ‘colony’ lends itself to analysis within the framework of the 
theory of collaboration buttressed by the interest group concept. 


63. Within the context of Northwestern Sierra Leone, an interest group was defined as 
any social category with perceived common interests and an agreed method of expressing 
these interests. For a comparative treatment of the interest group theory see F. G. 

Castles, D. J. Murray and D. C. Potter (eds.), Decisions, Organizations and Society 
(Penguin, 1971), and G. C. Moodie and Studdert-Kennedy, Opinions, Publics and Pressure 
Groups (London, 1970). 

64. For a detailed analysis of the evolution of interest groups in Northwestern Sierra 
Leone see Sibanda, ‘Colonial Policy and Development’. 

65. ‘Big Men’ in this context refer to African chiefs, traders and large farmers. 

66. For an analysis of the theory of internal colonialism see Robert Blauner, ‘Internal 
Colonialism and Ghetto Revolt’, Social Problems, Vol. 6, No. 4 (1969), pp. 393-408; 
Michael Hetcher, Internal Colonialism: the Celtic fringe in British national development, 
1536-1966 (London, 1975); 3 and Harold Wolpe, ‘The Theory of Internal Colonialism: 

the South African case’, in Beyond the Sociology of Development, Ivar Oxaal, Tony 
Barnett and David Booth (eds.), Londo, 1975), pp. "229-52. 


FULANI PASTORALISM AND THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
NIGERIAN VETERINARY SERVICE 


M. O. AWOGBADE 


SINCE NIGERIA has found it necessary to give a high priority to disease control 
as a factor in increasing livestock production in general, and since the success 
in the field of disease control has been very encouraging, the time has come 
to look at the traditional pastoral organization and the role Nigerian veterinarians 
should play in bringing their services closer to the pastoral communities. 

The need to extend adequate and effective veterinary services to Nigerian 
communities is an issue that must be highlighted. First, 90 per cent of the 
cattle population in Nigeria is under pastoral control and are still being kept 
under the traditional husbandry practices. These pastoral communities belong 
to the grass-root population which still live in close contact with nature and are 
therefore so much dependent upon changes in the ecosystem in which they 
wrest their subsistence. 

The major issue now is how to extend effective veterinary services to: the 
pastoral population without upsetting the existential game they play in their 
natural environment. If the objective of extending veterinary care is to im- 
prove the quality of livestock, it is important that we have adequate under- 
standing of the management skill and the animal health problems facing the 
pastoral population. The main point is that the problem of extending veterin- 
ary services is not that of technology as such, but of understanding the social 
and cultural dynamics that are involved if the service is to be effective, especially 
when government agencies are dealing with people who have had only tenuous 
relations with them. 

The veterinary division of Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources 
has done already a great deal in disease control and livestock improvement 
programmes, particularly in areas such as breeding, feeding, management and 
animal health problems. Under such schemes, animal welfare clinics involved 
in routine deworming, vaccination against rinderpest, bovine pluerophnemonia, 
black quarters, anthrax, contagious abortion in cattle and eradication of tsetse 
fly have been established with some success. By the same token, mineralized 
salt licks, water, supplementary feeding of groundnut cakes, cotton seed and 
other high protein feedstuffs have been provided. However, from all indica- 
tions the activities of our veterinarians seem to have over-concentrated on 
research dealing with the curative aspects of animal health problems, while the 
preventive side seems to have lagged behind. 


‘The author is a Research Fellow at the Centre for Social and Economic Research, Ahmadu 
Bello University, Zaria, Nigeria. 
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On the whole, moreover, the conditions of the Fulani system of cattle keeping 
in the traditional setting are being neglected. The neglect is due partly to the 
veterinarians not possessing adequate knowledge of the management skills of 
the pastoral communities (essentially the type of activities our herders carry 
out in the diverse ecological settings they inhabit). This is not to say that 
Nigerian veterinarians whose responsibilities include carrying out veterinary 
services to these pastoral people have little perception of the complex human 
difficulties involved. They want change, but have very incomplete ideas of 
the cost to the way of life of the Nigerian pastoral communities. Innovation, 
generally, is a combination of technical and human factors rather than a purely 
mechanical matter, and apparently a gap has been created between the innovators 
and the acceptors of the innovation (the pastoral communities), This gap has 
undermined efforts to achieve the objectives which should be achieved and 
which the extension services of MANR stand for. 

I intend to show that a thorough understanding of Fulani pastoral movements 
and of the ecological periods they follow, with the various activities associated 
with the two, are crucial to the planning and execution of the veterinary services. 
The genesis of this article is based upon the assumption that for our veterinarians 
to establish an effective framework for the services they provide to the system 
of traditional husbandry practice, an understanding of the social and cultural 
dynamics that are associated with technological innovations are essential. 
Changing people’s customs is a more complicated responsibility than surgery. 
In this article therefore, I shall discuss the salient features that characterize 
Fulani herding organization within the ecosystem. In conclusion an attempt 
will be made to suggest ways in which Nigerian veterinarians can improve the 
quality of the services they provide. Material on which these suggestions will 
be based was collected during the field work I carried out among the semi- 
sedentary Fulani of the Jos Plateau in 1974-75. 


Seasonal displacement 

Like other pastoral groups in the Nigerian savannah belt, seasonal displace- 
ment is an essential features of the Fulani of the Jos Plateau. However, the 
Jos environment is exceptional to some extent, and produces a reduction in 
these seasonal movements. Among the Jos Fulani, such movements are 
restricted primarily to the nearby valleys and hills, except for the latter part of 
the dry season (December to April) when the Fulani move down to the plains 
of Antor.* This in part is due to the amenable Guinea savannah climate, 
which is much more pleasant than that of the surrounding savannah belt, with 
rainfall varying from 114-3 mm to 152-4 mm. 

Seasonal displacements in the dry season involve the participation of an 
entire household, or only part of it, depending upon the nomadic status of the 
household involved. The distance from Jos to the dry season grazing camps in 


*In Gwanto District, Jama’a Local Government, Kaduna State. 
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Gwanto varies, according to the location of each pastoralist homestead. At 
the time of the research period there was considerable migration of the Fulani 
from different parts of Northern Nigeria. Migration to this area is a function 
of the availability of fodder resources and water supply, and normally starts 
from September for those other than the Jos Fulani. 

In Gwanto and the surrounding areas, the stubble of millet and sorghum on 
the farms is an attraction to the Fulani. This is usually available to both the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic Fulani immediately after the harvest season is 
completed in December. Other crop residues, such as cotton, cowpeas and 
peas, on which the cattle depend after the millet has been grazed, are available 
to the cattle from January to February. Young shoots of grass start to germin- 
ate after the farmers have burnt the dry grass, especially the Hyperrhenia rufa, 
in preparation for the growing season at the end of April. This then provides 
browsing for the cattle during the height of the dry season in March and April, 
before the Fulani return to their permanent homesteads. 

Although Gwanto provides ideal grazing for the Fulani during the critical 
dry months of the year, no attempts have been made to settle there permanently 
as have been done on the Jos Plateau, 35 kilometers away. This is because 
during the wet season the area is highly infested with tsetse and other flies 
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that are harmful to the cattle. Immediately after weather conditions change and 
the flies move further south, the Fulani herdsmen move into Gwanto. Also, 
because Gwanto possesses dry season grazing opportunities, the area has 
become one of the traditional grazing grounds for the Fulani from Bauchi, 
Zaria, Kano and Sokoto, as well as from Jos. Some of the factors influencing 
decisions and organization of grazing activities during the critical period of the 
dry season will be identical to all the various groups of Fulani who migrate 
from these areas. A common characteristic of the areas they exploit is the 
uneven distribution of fodder resources. Fulani herdsmen are therefore 
forced to move their camps constantly as the only protective measure in the 
interests of their cattle. . 

Although movement is an integral part of Fulani pastoralism, it may some- 
times be inhibited when the cattle progressively begin to lose weight, and as 
such are susceptible to endemic diseases. Apparently, one protective measure 
is to minimize the grazing orbit within the radius of their camps. Such restric- 
tions are highly valued as part of good husbandry management. When the 
cattle are allowed to graze too far away from the camp, they tend to exhibit 
tiredness by the time they return to the corral. For some pregnant cows, this 
can easily cause miscarriage (due to an intake of non-nutritious feeds) and also 
make them susceptible to particular diseases. This is another influencing 
factor deciding the timing of movements so as to be in sympathy with the welfare 
and herding priorities of livestock. Such timing and organization of live- 
stock priorities are determined by Fulani traditional husbandry practices on the 
one hand, and by the ecological periods Fulani herdsmen follow and the range 
of Fulani adjustments to the ecology of the area, on the other. 

It is essential then for veterinarians to have adequate knowledge of Fulani 
traditional ecological divisions of the year for an analysis of their pastoral 
activities, their adjustments to the feeding requirements of their cattle, the 
constant changing demands of the habitant they exploit, and the disease con- 
ditions to be discussed. I shall now discuss the activities associated with these 
ecological factors. This will be dealt with within the framework of the eco- 
logical periods and herding organization of the Fulani. 


Eco-periods and herding organization 

In accordance with the climatic reality of West Africa, the Fulani divide the 
year into two seasons, the wet (ndungu) and the dry (echeedu). In broader 
terms, the ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ seasons simply indicate the climatic periods in which 
adequate amounts of rainfall to produce an abundance of high quality grass 
that characterizes the savannah belt vegetational cover fall during the wet 
season, while the dry season produces insufficient rainfall to maintain the vege- 
tational cover of the wet season. 

Since the ecological conditions by which the Fulani divide the year are likely 
to fluctuate considerably from season to season, a simple equation of wet and 
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dry can easily blur the reality of Fulani pastoral life. In recognition of this 
fact the Fulani divide the wet season into three eco-periods: seeto (early wet 
season), seeto luginni (mid-wet season), and ndungu (wet season proper), while 
the dry season is broken into three also: yamde (early dry season), debunda or 
nyatle (mid-dry season), and cheedu (dry season proper). These divisions 
are also a recognition of Fulani yearly pastoral organization, and of the environ- 
mental and disease factors of the savannah. The periods likewise portray: 
an approximation of the ecological changes that are part of the wet and dry 
season systems (See Table on page 499). 


(1) Seeto—early wet season 

Seeto begins with the stormy period preceeding the rainy season in April. 
This period is normally associated with a number of thunderstorms and a 
rapid increase in temperature and humidity. During seeto, the rain falls in 
localized heavy showers which gradually become widespread before the end of 
May. 

Conditions are generally critical, not only for the Fulani pastoralists, but also 
for the native farmers with whom they share the environment, since both 
anxiously await more rain. For the farmers, this period signifies the beginning 
of the planting season, while for the Fulani pastoralists it signifies hardships 
and property risk because the early distribution of new grass is influenced by 
the regular distribution of rain. It 1s during this period that the mortality 
rate among cattle can be very high due to lack of feed and exhaustion from long 
treks each day in search of grass. Also, because of the unhindered movements 
of all cattle, it is impossible to avoid contagious diseases. As a matter of fact, 
the term seeto can imply all the risks all that period entails. 

During the seeto period camp displacements are an integral part of Fulani 
pastoral organization. Camps can be struck at any time if the heads of the 
households (cattle camps) gather information in the markets about a location 
where rain has previously fallen. In this situation the herdboys are quickly 
dispatched with a part of the family herd to those areas. ‘The entire household 
may also decide to move to the area after the herdboys have departed. As a 
result, no permanent huts are ever built during this time. The traditional 
wind screens are used as shelters, since pastoral encampments are expected 
to be temporary. 

As the seeto period progresses into the month of May the hardships and 
tensions of constant moving in search of grazing resources diminish. This is 
the period in which the Fulani begin to move towards their permanent home- 
steads. It is also the period when Fulani cattle begin to regain weight lost 
during the dry season, and by the time seeto luginni begins the cattle have 
completely recovered. 

Seeto coincides with the time when farms are being prepared for the planting 
season, and the Fulani pastoralists can therefore easily find grazing areas for 
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their cattle. Relationship between the Fulani and the farmers become cordial 
because the cattle help to fertilize the farm plots before the onset of the planting 
season. At this time, it is much easier for the farmers to find some Fulani 
who will voluntarily camp on the farms, sometimes without prior permission. 
Those Fulani who want to farm and who have moved away to the dry season 
grazing camps must return before the end of May to prepare their farmlands 
for the planting season. 

The Fulani regard seeto as the luckiest time of the year and believe that 
anything done then will be a success. Seeto is the period for most cultural 
activities, and often celebrations which would normally fall outside the lucky 
months are deferred until this time. It is also important for those who want 
to give their cows medicine for reproductive purposes to wait until seeto sets 
in before doing so. Of the recorded diseases that directly impede cattle repro- 
duction performance, samore (trypanosomiasis) is the most prevalent. The 
Fulani claim that it is the major disease affecting the performance of their 
breeding cows. It is unfortunately prevalent during the early wet season 
(seeto) period due, perhaps, to the constant movements that are part of Fulani 
pastoral organization. 


(2) Seeto Luginni—mid-wet season 

Seeto luginni is the transitional stage from seeto to ndungu (wet season proper). 
The distinction between seeto and luginni is based purely on the activities and 
pastoral planning the Fulani are engaged in during these periods. The term 
is used to denote the initial abundance of grass for the cattle, especially in the 
first three weeks of June when rain is expected to fall every day. 

For some Fulani households, luginni is the mating and calving season, and 
the period in which they plan for long term pastoral management. The Fulani 
know from experience that a drought may occur at any time, and consequently 
attempts are made to increase the herds to their maximum during years of 
surplus rainfall. In this respect, native medicines for reproductive purposes 
are given to the herds on a regular basis. When I was carrying out field research 
in Jos, there was a peak calving season towards the end of seeto (in May) and 
the beginning of luginni (in June). This is also the time of the commencement 
of Fulani pastoral movements back to permanent homesteads, and of the end 
of the planting season for the farmers. 

The Fulani who do not farm but who have a setirnirde (early wet season 
grazing camp) must make sure it is cleared of cow dung as a protective measure 
for the calves. This procedure is essential because young calves are allergic 
to cow dung and failure to have it removed would result in loss. The dung is 
cleared either by burning or by removing the pellets for safekeeping before the 
rains begin. A great deal of attention is given to the calves, especially those 
between the ages of one and three months because of the continuous downpour 
of rain throughout the three weeks of luginni. When the heavy rains begin 
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TABLE 
Ecological time-table of the Fulani of Fos 


Climatic Fufulde Approximate time 
periods Eco-periods terms of the year 
Harly wet Seeto April, May 
season 
WET Mid-wet Seeto June 
(NDUNGU) season luginni 
Wet season Ndungu July, August, 
proper September 
Early dry  Yamde October, November 


season 
DRY Mid-dry Debunde or December, January 
(CHEEDU) season. yaile 
Dry season Cheedu February, March 
proper 


the calves are moved quickly to the hurgoru (head of the camp hut) where a 
fire is kindled to keep them warm. Strict precautions must also be taken to 
keep young calves from entering pastures for the first three months after their 
birth. This is to protect them from incidence of contracting nyalbi. Nyalbi 
(stagger disease) is contracted by the calves when they feed on pastures which 
contain the egg or cyst of a tape worm (taemia multiceps). The eggs or cysts 
find their way into the pastures through the faeces of dogs that host the parasites, 
and when rain falls, the eggs are dispersed rapidly onto the pastures. Accord- 
ing to the Fulani nyalbi causes heavy casualties among the calves. Gok 
(enteric, parasites) is another disease common during seeto luginni. 

At this time of the year (June), conflict situations normally develop between 
pastoral groups and the farmers for access to the pastures. Charges of crop 
damages from the farmers are common because the crops have started to grow 
and the farmers are threatened by the constant movement of cattle near their 
farmlands. This makes herding very difficult because the croplands have to 
be constantly avoided. Generally speaking, this is the beginning of the hardest 
period in Fulani pastoralism, especially for the herdboys who have to stay 
with the cattle, no matter how heavily the rain falls. According to Fulani 
calculations luginni is only one month (June); by July a new eco-period, the 
ndungu, begins. 


(3) Ndungu—wet season proper 

By the time the ndungu period is fully under way, the Fulani who have 
participated in the dry season migrations are expected to return to their perman- 
ent homesteads. According to the Fulani ecological calendar, the wet season 
begins in July and extends through the month of September. The principal 
ecological characteristic of the ndungu period is the abundance of pasture areas 
with high quality grass for the cattle. For example, in Gashish district of 
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Jos division, the vegetation cover from the beginning of June to September is 
very adequate. From the inception of seeto luginni in June, herding activities 
are gradually shifted from the lowlands and depression areas to the highlands 
and some parts of the plains. By the middle of July, these areas (highlands, 
hills and plains) witness a heavy concentration of cattle, while the chedirde (dry 
season cattle camps) in the lowlands and depression areas are deserted. In 
fact, from the beginning of July, the lowlands become soggy from the accumula- 
tion of rain water. Also, the danger of bovine infection and poisonous snakes 
is greatly increased. 

The main problems throughout ndungu are the physical hardships suffered 
by the herdboys and the cattle. The herdboys are in danger of getting cold 
and wet or being bitten by snakes as they move from one grazing area to another, 
while the animals sometimes suffer from an excessive intake of wet grass. 
As a precautionary measure the cows are taken to graze after 9.30 am, when 
most of the dew and excess water has evaporated. Also, since wet grass tends 
to decrease the amount that the animals eat, kanwa (sodium) is given to them 
three times a week to sharpen and improve their appetites. These precautionary 
measures are regarded by the Fulani as an essential part of good husbandry 
practice. At the height of the wet season proper, the cattle corral camps must 
be shifted constantly because of the accumulation of dung in these corrals. 
The corrals may be moved to different locations more than six times before 
the onset of the succeeding eco-period. 

Generally, the ndungu period can best be described as a maximum resource- 
use period of high capital accumulation in Fulani husbandry practice. The 
potential for a herd to increase in size is substantial because of the favourable 
grazing conditions. Also because the grass is lush, lactating cows yield an 
abundance of milk. During ndungu, the judicious herd management of the 
Fulani emphasizes the maximization of herd size and the methodical restric- 
tion of cattle disposal as an essential measure to counteract any unforeseeable 
cattle loss or catastrophe that may occur during the future dry season. The 
Fulani usually wait for this period before disposing of the cattle normally 
sold to maintain their domestic responsibilities. ‘There are also fewer tensions 
between them and the farmers. 

The local authorities collect cattle tax (Jangali) during ndungu normally in 
early August. ‘Towards the end of the same month a cattle immunization 
programme is carried out by veterinary officials as a measure against contagious 
diseases. At the beginning of sumaeru (October), the amount of rainfall 
begins to decline and the grass on the hills and escarpments gradually dries 
out. This marks the end of ndungu, and the beginning of the hot, dry season. 


(4) Yamde—early dry season 
This period can best be described as the late wet season or the beginning of 
the dry season. It is the time in which the rainfall starts to decline and the hot 
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sun begins to appear and increase in intensity. It coincides with the harvesting 
period when both human and livestock foodstuffs are in abundance. For the 
Fulani, the planning of when and where to move normally begins around the 
end of saboyel (September). The heads of households must undertake recon- 
naissance trips (wossove) to the areas where they intend to spend the dry season. 
Many precautionary measures must be undertaken in planning the seasonal 
migration, the most important being the selection of routes to be used. The 
routes must have an adequate supply of grass for the cattle as they move towards 
the dry season camps since the trip involves a long trek. As a counter-measure, 
those who live a great distance from the dry season resorts usually start migrating 
at the end of September. Such movements may take a week or more before 
the final destinations are reached. 

The beginning of the dry season and the end of the harvesting period of one 
of the principal crops (maize) in Gwanto coincide with one another, thereby 
allowing the cattle to graze on crop residues. At the same time, the areas 
that turn into swamps during the rainy season gradually dry up and new grass 
begins to appear. Such conditions constitute excellent attractions for the 
Fulani herdsmen who gradually move their chedirde (dry season cattle camps) 
into these areas. However, for those who calve during November and Decem- 
ber, or for those who want to look for more nutritious fodder for their cattle, 
late November is the appropriate time to move towards Gwanto. If, on the 
other hand, the households involved are engaged in agricultural activities 
around their homesteads, such moves are never made until early December, 
after they have harvested their millet and the stubble has been grazed by the 
cattle. 

One of the months of Yamde (November) is also considered to be a lucky 
month in which marriages are contracted, inheritance matters are settled, 
cows are handed over to children and women go to their matrimonial homes. 
The period of Yamde ends with the beginning of the cold Harmattan of debunde. 


(5) Debunde—mid-dry season 

Debunde coincides with the eco-period at the beginning of December when 
the effects of the Harmattan wind from north-east Africa are felt in Northern 
Nigeria. This condition is more acute in the up country (Kano, Sokoto, 
Zaria and Bornu) than in the southern areas, especially those that lie within 
the watersheds of the three major river systems of Nigeria, within the 101 mm 
to 165 mm inch rainfall belt. Gwanto has the advantage of being within this 
range and hence attracts the majority of the migrating Fulani. 

In the debunde period grass and fodder become scarce. As a result, the 
cattle must depend upon grazing and browsing along the river beds. Crop 
residues and stubble on farmlands are also important to the survival of the 
cattle. This period may sometimes be prolonged into the middle of February 
before the proper hot season takes over. Due to the agricultural activities in 
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the area, the Fulani are forced to occupy the lowlands at the foot of the hills 
that separate Jos Plateau from Kaduna State, during the initial stage of their 
encampment. They will remain in this area until the middle of December, 
when the search for millet (karmamu) and crop residues begins. However, 
those who arrive early in October usually have an advantage of grazing inside 
the maize farmlands that were harvested at the end of September. 

On an unspoken contract involving the exchange of dung for stubble and 
crop residues, Fulani are free to build their debirde on the land once the crops 
have been removed. When these resources are exhausted, they destroy their 
temporary shelters and move on to other locations. The two months of cattle 
grazing on the millet stubbles is vital, especially for those herds whose calving 
and mating periods are in the early dry season (October and November). 
This means that the lactating cows will have access to adequate feed, and can 
produce enough milk for their calves. Moreover, calves feed exclusively on 
their mother’s milk for the first three months after birth; therefore food for 
the mothers is very critical. The debunde period declines gradually as stubble 
for millet, guinea corn and other crop residues on the farm become exhausted 
and the general conditions of the pastures deteriorate. Towards the middle 
of February, the transition to cheedu begins. 


(6) Cheedu—late dry season 

Cheedu, the dry season that accompanies the end of the Harmattan is, gener- 
ally speaking, a period in which grazing resources are limited. Herding con- 
ditions deteriorate very rapidly and, as in debunde, the Fulani cattle must 
depend on their browsing of dry grass, and the newly grown grass that sprouts 
after farmers have burnt the grassland in anticipation of the first rain, to satisfy 
their dietary requirements. The heavy intake of dry grass which is nutritionally 
deficient invariably retards the growth of the calves. Throughout this period, 
the Fulani experience a great deal of conflict with one another over the avail- 
able grazing resources situated along the river bed, and over the regrowth of 
hyperrhenia rufa on the farm land. Constant short camp displacement is 
the only way in which the Fulani can combat the pressure of decreased grazing 
resources. 

The major herding characteristic during cheedu is the increased time spent 
on the grazing field. The cows are taken out early in the morning (5.30 am) 
in order to enjoy what the Fulani call ‘soft grass’. They believe that the night 
dew makes the grass soft and fresh, thereby increasing the milk production of 
the lactating cows. At 9.00 am the lactating cows return to the camp to be 
milked and to feed the young calves. After the herdboys have taken their 
morning meals the cattle are again led out to the field for the day’s grazing. 
They are returned to the corrals at 6.30 pm. Due to the dry herbage, the cows 
must be led to the ponds for water three to four times daily before they return 
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to the chedirde corrals at night. It is not unusual, however, to find cattle 
that graze short distances away from the corral at night, independent of the 
herdboys. 

The Fulani cattle suffer most from nutritional stress throughout the dry 
season, and this pressure is felt most by the calves and the weaker cattle. As 
a result, those Fulbe (Fulani) with limited stocks are more vulnerable to risks 
during this period and lose many cattle. It is not unusual to find the carcasses 
of cattle that are the victims of nutritional stress in the bush, on cattle paths, or 
along river beds. In many instances the cattle are too tired to make the return 
journey to the camps while others fall into ditches and are too weak to get out 
on their own. At this time the sale of cattle is never anticipated but if some of 
the cows reach a point where they may collapse any time due to continual camp 
displacements, they will be sold cheaply to local slaughter-houses. 

Fulani morale is at a low ebb throughout cheedu, primarily because of the 
constant cattle loss, especially if the dry season is prolonged more than antici- 
pated. Also, the supply of milk generally is far below the family requirements 
both for feeding the humans and satisfying the calves that depend upon it for 
their survival, As a protective measure, the milk that the lactating cows do 
produce is left entirely for the calves. At this time also, the milch cows are 
not milked every day, but three times a week, or even less often depending 
upon the condition of the lactating cows and their grazing resources. If 
nutritional stress is very high a family may go for a week or more without any 
dairy products in their own meals. ‘The Fulani believe that excessive milking 
during this time will make the cows more vulnerable to disease and extensive 
weight loss, which will later affect their reproductive performance. One 
practice that must be stressed is the mating control to reduce the birth of weak 
calves which may not be able to survive the normal risks of the dry seasons. 
This control is practised more often by the Fulani with cattle whose peak 
calving period falls within the drought periods, or immediately after the dry 
season. 

As the grazing situation becomes unbearable because of the general fluctua- 
tions during the dry season, the composition of the Fulani camps becomes 
unstable. Members of each household become more independent in their 
behaviour towards the welfare of the livestock. The head of a household will 
move at a moment’s notice to another area where he feels he can acquire more 
grazing opportunities. Fulani herdsmen never encourage large camps, especi~ 
ally during the dry season. Large camps are believed to cause early overgrazing 
and do not permit the Fulani maximum resource-use of the grazing facilities. 
Moreover, in case of an outbreak of livestock disease, larger camps have a 
tendency to lose more cattle due to the close contact of the animals. ‘Towards 
the end of cheedu the heads of households must travel back and forth to the 
market so as to meet Fulani from other camps in order to gather important 
information about locations where rain has previously fallen. As the month of 
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` April advances, the Fulani know from experience that seeto is in sight and a 
full calendar cycle has been completed, 


Problems of the veterinary services 

Having discussed the salient features of livestock management practices of 
the pastoral Fulani, and the ecology under which these practices are carried out, 
the object in this article will not be complete without looking at the role which 
the extension arm of the veterinary department should play before their services 
can become meaningful to the Fulani. Before I deal with this aspect however, 
I must emphasize the need to give a high priority not only to disease control 
as a factor in increasing better livestock production generally, but also the 
necessity to complement veterinary services with adequate provision for health 
education in basic principles of environmental sanitation and personal hygiene. 
This is in accordance with the preventive aspect of the general health services 
provided for our pastoral population. And as I have indicated earlier, this 
area seems to be lagging behind the curative side of health services. In saying 
this J am quite aware of the logistic problem this poses to our veterinary experts, 
especially when dealing with groups of the rural grass-root population. In 
addition is the problem of consumer recognition of the desirability of the 
extension service itself. 

The logistic problems are not difficult to perceive given the nature of nomadic 
pastoralism of the Fulani. For example, one can accurately predict the deploy- 
ment and displacements systems of our pastoral population in the diverse 
ecological setting they inhabit with reference to the ecological conditions dis- 
cussed above. During the critical months of January, February, March and 
April Fulani pastoralism normally undergoes a series of unavoidable nutritional 
stresses. As a result the late period of the dry and early wet season are demo- 
graphically characterized by constant displacements because water and pasture 
limit livestock feeding habits. In other words, during this period Fulani 
pastoral organization is unstable and flexible, whereas the mid-wet to early 
dry seasons will normally witness nomadic congregation in areas where abun- 
dant fodder resources are available. Due to this factor the Fulani are forced 
to remain at a predictable place for a considerable period of time. They are 
demographically stable and predictable during the mid-west to early dry season 
if there is equilibrium among the three factors (ecological, territorial and 
political environments) in the area in which they reside. Therefore, the seeto 
luginni (mid-wet) ndungu (wet proper), and yamde (early dry) seasons make 
veterinary services easier from a cost-benefit logistic point of view. 

- By the same token, the other remaining eco-periods demand a more careful 
and rigorous logistic approach from the point of view of the general nomadic 
behaviour. This is the period in which the veterinary extension services need 
to do a lot of homework and re-thinking in their approach. In fact, the apparent 
losses in cattle by the Fulani call for caution and perseverance, otherwise the 
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services the extension render may have a reversible effect, with the result that 
areas of conflicts may be easily created between the innovators (the veterinary 
workers) and the acceptors of innovation (the pastoral population). It is no 
secret that the pastoral Fulani are sometimes noted for their refusal to receive 
veterinary services because of the apparent fear of cattle loss. 

Without underrating the tremendous tasks facing the extension workers in 
their disease control efforts and other non-specific disease problems, particu- 
larly that of malnutrition, I think there is still need for improvements in the 
ways veterinary services are extended to our pastoral population. For this 
reason specific recommendations may be considered. 


Conclusion and recommendations 

I have hinted to the extent that the success of the veterinary services is bound 
to depend to a large extent upon the complete recognition of (a), the symbiotic 
relationship between the conditions of the Fulani system of cattle keeping in 
its traditional settings, on the one hand, and the effective implementation of 
the various existing veterinary programmes, on the other; and of (b), the 
Fulani pastoral skills. Since the two complement one another, in my mind, 
they should be married, if only for the purpose of the obvious influence they 
will exert upon the planning and execution of the veterinary services. 

On the basis of these factors I suggest that consideration be given to the 
applicability of the following measures: 


(1) To achieve greater efficiency there is a need to intensify mass campaigns 
to inform the consumers of the services provided on the short and long 
term goals of animal health care. 


(2) Mobile veterinary services, and mobile clinic and barefoot veterinary 
doctors should be set up in areas where the Fulani carry out the dry and 
wet seasons grazing activities, rather than encouraging them to come to 
the services as is sometimes the case now. However, to do this there is 
need to chart the movements and positions of the nomadic groups at any 
given time. Here field experiences will be an asset. 


(3) Basic veterinary training should be made more productive and service- 
oriented so that veterinary students could start to contribute to 
health care delivery during the course of their training. Besides 
extending their clinical experience to the Fulani, the thrust of 
their efforts should be directed to teaching rudimentary environmental 
and personal sanitary practices, specifically stressing the importance of 
protecting dairy products from flies which are numerous in the camps. 
Their activities will go a long way to complement the routine health 
care services being provided by the veterinary superintendents and 
assistants. 
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(4) Attempts should be made to create intermediate veterinary personnel 
with the objective of bridging the existing manpower shortage of veterin- 
arians in the country. The existing ratio of one veterinary doctor to 
22,000 head of cattle is hardly encouraging, if not embarrassing. 


(5) To ensure that pastoral people receive the fruits of the progress being 
made in the field of curative veterinary medicine all over the country (and 
indeed further afield), efforts should be made for immediate transfer of 
such information to the nomadic population. 


(6) The existing tsetse fly eradication projects in areas where they still 
constitute a menace should be intensified. 


(7) High-protein supplementary feed to improve nutrition, which will 
allow lower mortality, increased fertility and growth should be provided. 


(8) The need for interdisciplinary cooperation among experts in the field of 
livestock production should be encouraged. 


Finally, all the efforts of our veterinarians and animal scientists must now 
be directed towards the development of improved methods of animal produc- 
tion to replace the existing practices of our pastoral population. By the same 
token the art of livestock and management skills of the Nigerian pastoral com- 
munities, which have undergone trial and error over many decades of ecological 
adaptations in the West Africa savannah belt, should occupy a recognized 
position in the scientific pursuits of the veterinarians. 
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THE ISSUE OF NAMIBIAN INDEPENDENCE 


VALENTINE J. BELFIGLIO 


SOUTH AFRICA HAS administered the territory of South West Africa (Namibia) 
for over half a century, but recently has agreed to grant independence on the 
basis of democratic elections. International concern over South Africa’s 
administration of the mandated territory has been a paticular cause of friction 
with most of the rest of the world. Because Namibia and South Africa share 
a common border, events in Namibia have a direct bearing upon South African 
national security. Pretoria asserts that current aggressive moves in Africa by 
the Soviet Union, including the activities of Soviet sponsored organizations 
within Zimbabwe and Namibia, are clear and present dangers to South Africa. 
The purpose of this article is to examine the chief actors, and explore the 
pertinent problems, involved in the issue of Namibian independence. 


The South West Africa People’s Organization 


The most important revolutionary group operating within Namibia is the 
South West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO). SWAPO evolved from a 
labour movement called the Ovamboland People’s Organization. Its central 
committee is based in Lusaka, Zambia; its national executive in Windhoek; and 
its military arm, the People’s Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN), is based in 
southern Angola. The national executive conducts a political campaign inside 
Namibia, while PLAN wages an armed struggle there. SWAPO’s stronghold 
is in Ovamboland, which has 46-8 per cent of the total population of Namibia.* 

The United Nations and Organization of African Unity (OAU) recognize 
SWAPO as the sole legitimate representative of the Namibian people. But the 
question of the ‘representativeness’ or ‘legitimacy’ of SWAPO is a matter of 
active political debate and possibly of military action. : At a meeting of the UN 
Special Committee of 24 on Decolonization of 17 June 1976, Peter Reid, the 
Australian delegate, said that his government ‘. . . could not support the position 
that SWAPO was the only representative of the people of Namibia’.2 This 
assertion by the Australian representative is supported by many black Namibian 
leaders. For example, the late Clemens Kapuuo, former Chief of the Herero 
and president of the Democratic Turnhalle Alliance, challenged the United 
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Nations action which recognized SWAPO as the sole representative of the 
Namibian people in a letter to UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim. In the 
letter, Kapuuo pointed out that ‘... authentic representatives could best be 
elected by people inside and not outside the territory’. 

SWAPO’s leader, Sam Nujoma, and many of his lieutenants are avowed 
Marxists. The organization depends exclusively on the Soviet Union and its 
satellites for military aid. Nujoma visited Moscow early in 1976, and in 
October of that year while in Havana, he praised Cuba’s intervention in Angola, 
and thanked Cuban leaders for their practical, material, diplomatic, and political 
support. Soviet support of guerrilla organizations in southern Africa can be 
viewed as an attempt by Moscow to create spheres of influence in that part 
of the world. Seen from the Russian point of view, Soviet activities represent 
an exercise in trying-to break out of their encirclement in Eurasia—attempts 
Moscow has made in the past, and may repeat in the future. But the fact that 
guerrilla organizations in southern Africa are Soviet sponsored, and receive all 
their armaments from Communist countries is largely the result of the West not 
sponsoring them, and supplying them with arms. 

Also, it is specious to assume that because SWAPO has a Marxist leader, 
and is sponsored by the Soviet Union, that it is necessarily Marxist. Nor is 
it safe to assume that the movement is not popular, and in many senses of the 
term, legitimate. To its members, SWAPO is an obvious response to what 
they believe to be an oppressive, alien regime in Namibia. Still, the Ovambo 
are only one of several major indigenous African peoples in Namibia. Besides 
the Herero, these include the Damara, Okavango, Nama, East Caprivian, 
Bushmen, Rehobeth Baster, and others. It may be that SWAPO does not 
even represent a majority of the Ovambo. In January 1975, <... the SWAPO 
call to the people of Owambo, to boycott the new elections being held there, 
failed dismally, and the poll increased from 2-5 per cent in the previous election 
to a surprising 55 per cent’.® 

With Moscow’s help, SWAPO began its armed struggle in 1966, and the 
organization has given priority to the immediate ‘liberation’ of Namibia by all 
possible means. In the 1970s, PLAN greatly expanded its guerrilla activities. ® 
Because of the actions PLAN, Vladimir Pavicevic, chairman of the UN Council 
on Namibia, had to admit in May 1977 that ‘A warlike situation prevails in 
Namibia’.’? Indeed, ‘SWAPO has not wished to participate . . . in the present 
efforts to establish an interim government for Namibia’.§ In spite of the 
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supposed dedication of the members of the United Nations to international — 
peace, Joaquin A. Chissano, Foreign Minister of Mozambique, asserted in the 
Security Council on 1 October 1976 that ‘.. . there could no longer be a peaceful 
solution of the problem of Namibia. The liberation war is on’.® But SWAPO 
is only one of the actors in the complex drama of South West Africa. Other 
important dramatis personae include the leaders of the Democratic Turnhalle 
Alliance, the United Nations, the South African Government, and the five 
Western nations of the UN Security Council (the United States, Britain, 
Canada, Germany and France). 


The Democratic Turnhalle Alliance 

Contacts between the South African Government and UN Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim led to the establishment of a multi-racial advisory council for 
South West Africa in 1973. This in turn led to the initiation of the Turnhalle 
Constitutional Conference in Windhoek, which convened for the first time in 
September 1975. All eleven population groups found in Namibia were 
represented at the Turnhalle by their recognized leaders and delegates. The 
Turnhalle set 31 December 1978 as the date for self-government, reached an 
accord on the establishment of a multi-racial interim authority, and agreed to 
let South West Africa remain a unitary state with a three-level governmental 
structure after independence.!° ) 

Groups attending the Turnhalle represent more than 640,000 people, or 
74 per cent of the inhabitants of South West Africa. The members are the 
Republican Party, the National Unity Democratic Organization, the National 
Democratic Party, the Labour Party, the Rehoboth Baster Association, the South 
West Africa People’s Democratic United Front, the Namibia Democratic 
Turnhalle Party, a group based on the Kavango Legislative Council, a group 
based on the Caprivi Legislative Council, a group based on the Bushman 
Council, and a group chosen at tribal meetings to represent the Tswana. The 
Democratic Turnhalle Alliance is the only serious contender to SWAPO for 
control over an independent Namibia. 

A majority of the Herero and Kavango people support the Democratic 
Turnhalle Alliance (DTA). The organization also has many adherents among 
the Coloured, Baster and Caprivi communities, Substantial numbers of Whites 
and Nama also belong to it. With its polyethnic composition, the DTA 
reaches across tribal and racial divisions better than any other political organiza- 
tion in Namibia, although it is not well supported by the Damara and Ovambo 
groups. 

The DTA proposes a polyethnic government on the first tier and representa- 
9. United Nations, Office of Public Information, Press Section, ‘Security Council 
Continues Debate on Situation in Namibia’, Security Council 1958th Meeting, PM 
Summary, Press Release SC/3802, 1 October 1976, p. 1. 
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tive authorities for ethnic groups on the second tier. In a division of powers 
between the two tiers, the former would deal with matters of national importance, 
the latter with affairs of community concern. The central government would 
have considerable power. Population groups would not be obliged to exercise 
second-tier powers. Their representative authorities would be free to delegate 
such powers to the central government. The government would consist of a 
ceremonial president as head-of-state, a council of ministers, with a chairman or 
leader as the executive, a national assembly as the legislature and a supreme 
court as the judicial authority. 

Deputies to the national assembly would not be elected directly. Instead, 
elections would be held for ethnic authorities, which would be constituted as 
electoral colleges, to choose their deputies to the national assembly. The 
eleven ethnic communities would be given equal weight in the assembly, with the 
size of their deputations determined on a sliding scale related to their populations. 
Supposedly, if such arrangements were found to deny representation to some 
people, possibly on grounds that they defied or opposed ethnic classification, 
the national assembly would institute an electoral college or colleges for them. 
In reality, the sliding scale would allow the Whites to maintain their dominant 
position, and perpetuate an excessively divided country. 

The DTA proposes a fundamental bill of rights as part of the Namibian 
constitution, with the removal of racial discrimination as a prime objective. 
It would be binding on the legislature, the executive and the judiciary. A 
constitutional court would be appointed to review draft legislation on request, 
but it would only be entitled to advise the legislative authorities. Nor would 
any court of law be empowered to declare legislation unconstitutional. A 
commissioner or ombudsman would deal with administrative infringements of 
fundamentalrights. The DTA strongly supports the principle of an essentially 
capitalistic economy.“ The Turnhalle exercise is unique in African history in 
as much as it is a genuine attempt by eleven different ethnic groups to plan 
their future by means of consensus. But its proposals fail to provide for a 
final solution to the Namibian problem for two reasons. First, the large 
constituency represented by SWAPO is not taken into sufficient account. 
Second, the demand of most black Namibians for majority rule based on the 
principle of “one man, one vote’, is not met. 


The South African Government 

On 17 December 1920, South Africa undertook the administration of South 
West Africa under the terms of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and a mandate agreement confirmed by the League Council. It 
accepted the principle set forth in the covenant that the well-being and develop- 
ment of the people formed a sacred trust of civilization. Under the mandate 
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agreement, South Africa was allowed to administer and legislate for the former 
German colony as if it were an integral part of its own territory, and required 
that South Africa promote to the utmost, the material and moral well-being and 
the social progress of the people. The agreement contained other safeguards, 
including provision for reporting to the League and for international judicial 
resolution of disputes. 

At the dissolution of the League of Nations in 1946, South African leaders 
refused to conclude a trusteeship agreement for South West Africa with the 
newly-founded United Nations. The tenor of advisory opinions by the 
International Court of Justice in 1950, 1955 and 1956 was that the mandate 
continued to exist, and that South Africa was obliged to report on its administra- 
tion of the territory to the United Nations. It exempted South Africa from any 
legal obligation to conclude a trusteeship agreement with the United Nations, . 
but also stated that South Africa was not competent to unilaterally alter the 
status of the territory. 

The economic advancement of Namibia under South African guidance is 
noteworthy. The Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in 1977 was estimated at 
$946-2 million. It provided the population of 955,000 with one of the highest 
per capita GDP figures on the African continent—approximately $1,140 per 
year. But the GDP is very unevenly distributed. A substantial part of the 
rural people are subsistence farmers, many of whom have become migrant 
labourers in order to survive economically. Moreover, the industrial labour 
force is generally low paid. Still, since 1960, the economy has grown at a 
12 per cent current and 7 per cent constant annual rate. 

The economy, based on the extraction of resources for.export, is highly 
vulnerable to fluctuations on the international markets where most of the 
country’s exports are sold. Over the past two decades, however, there has been 
a gradual shift away from the dominance by the primary sector to a more 
balanced economy. In 1956, agriculture, fishing and mining comprised two- 
thirds of the total GDP. Due to expansion of construction, commerce, govern- 
ment and services, the primary sector’s share has declined.1? Unfortunately, 
mining provides relatively little economic benefit for the masses of Namibia. 
The mining capital comes either from South Africa (and the profits go primarily 
to South African stockholders), or from the major countries of the Western 
world. The white minority of Namibia owns the vast majority of the wealth 
generated by the stockraising industry. 

In 1969 the South African Government started to integrate the territory’s 
administration with that of South Africa, and assumed many of the functions 
previously the responsibility of the South West Africa Legislative Assembly 
and Administration. Since 1967 various forms of regional government have 
been instituted for the various peoples of Namibia. However, it is debatable 
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whether or not the South African mandate over South West Africa gave 
Pretoria the right and responsibility to divide the area into Bantustans or 
Homelands. The partitioning is contrary to the contemporary world trend 
toward regionalism. 

During visits in 1972 by the UN Secretary General, Kurt Waldheim, South 
African Prime Minister B. J. Vorster confirmed that his country’s policy with 
regard to South West Africa was one of eventual self-determination and 
independence, but that the immediate aim was to create conditions for the 
territory’s inhabitants to gain the required administrative and political experi- 
ence. An Advisory Council for South West Africa, comprising representatives 
of all population groups, was subsequently established under the chairmanship 
of the South African Prime Minister. On 23 October 1974 Mr Vorster said 
there was only one solution to the problem of South West Africa, namely. 
that the peoples living there be allowed to decide their own political future. 
By September 1975 the Turnhalle Conference had been convened, and a 
declaration of intent to formulate an independence constitution within three 
years adopted. 

South Africa’s failure to voluntarily transfer South West Africa to UN 
trusteeship is defensible only in a narrow, legalistic sense. The ‘sacred trust 
of civilization’ referred to by the League Covenant represents a concept that 
has changed with the years. The Covenant’s paternalistic tone differs from the 
UN Charter’s greater reliance on the principle of self-government. The other 
League mandatories for African territories, Britain and France, helped to 
draw up the Trusteeship System and then subscribed to the new regulations. 
Within fifteen years their trusteeships had become independent countries. 
South Africa’s refusal to transfer Namibia to United Nations Trusteeship was 
an admission of the divergence of Pretoria’s brand of ‘civilization’ from that of 
the other League mandatories. However, with the onset of Soviet and Cuban 
imperialism in Africa, South African security and economic interests made 
Pretoria wary of relinquishing control in a hasty and disorderly manner, as has 
been done by colonial powers elsewhere in Africa. 


The United Nations 

The United Nations has attempted to revoke the South African mandate over 
Namibia. During the 1950s, various UN initiatives failed to resolve the 
differences between the United Nations and South Africa, although the General 
Assembly. passed numerous resolutions to the effect that South Africa was 
obliged to put the territory under UN trusteeship. On 27 October 1966 the 
UN General Assembly decided in resolution 2145 (XXI), that South Africa’s 
mandate was terminated and that the territory henceforth would come under the 
direct responsibility of the United Nations. The basis for the Assembly’s 
decision was the conclusion that South Africa had failed to fulfill its obligations 
under the mandate agreement and had, in effect, disavowed that mandate. 
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The South African Government disregarded UN Resolution 2145, asserting 
that the United Nations had no right to unilaterally terminate its authority to 
administer South West Africa. The UN General Assembly established a 
Council for South West Africa in 1967 to take over the administration of the 
territory. The eleven member Council was increased to eighteen members in 
1972. In subsequent resolutions the UN General Assembly called for South 
Africa’s immediate withdrawal from South West Africa and in 1968 renamed 
the territory Namibia. : 

That same year the matter of South Africa’s mandate over Namibia was 
first taken to the UN Security Council which, in successive resolutions, sup- 
ported General Assembly Resolution 2145, and called for South Africa’s 
withdrawal from Namibia. In particular, the Security Council in Resolution 
276 (1970) declared that South Africa’s presence in Namibia is illegal since 
the passage of General Assembly Resolution 2145. On 20 July 1970 the 
Security Council adopted Resolution 284. The resolution referred to the 
International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion the question of the 
legal consequences of South Africa’s continued presence in Namibia, notwith- 
standing Security Council Resolution 276. 

In its advisory opinion of 21 June 1971 the International Court stated: 
*133...(1) that, the continued presence of South Africa in Namibia being 
illegal, South Africa is under obligation to withdraw its administration from 
Namibia immediately...’ By Security Council Resolution 301 (1971) the 
Security Council endorsed these conclusions, but South Africa refused to 
accept the Court opinion just as it had disregarded earlier General Assembly 
and Security Council resolutions. In 1974, the 29th General Assembly voted 
to deprive South Africa of its seat in that Assembly in reaction to its refusal to 
comply with United Nations and Court rulings on Namibia. However, South 
Africa was not expelled from the organization as such. 

On 30 January 1976 the Security Council passed Resolution 385. In an 
unanimous vote the Council demanded that elections leading to independence 
be held in Namibia under United Nations supervision. Then on 20 December 
the 31st General Assembly passed a resolution endorsing a resort to ‘armed 
struggle’ in order to secure the independence of Namibia.# Militant Africans 
dominated the Assembly debate and their influence was reflected in the extreme 
terms of the 30-point resolution. But this resolution is contrary to several 
articles of the UN Charter. For example, ‘to practice tolerance and live 
together in peace’ (preamble); ‘to maintain international peace . . . the suppres- 
sion of acts of aggression... to achieve international cooperation in solving 
international problems’ (Chapter 1, art. 1); ‘settle . . . international disputes by 
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peaceful means [and] refrain from the threat or use of force’ (Chapter 1, art. 2). 


The Five Western Nations 

With the United Nations threatening reprisals against South Africa in 
March 1977, five Western nations (the United States, Britain, Canada, West 
Germany, and France) urged South Africa to facilitate the holding in Namibia 
on a territory-wide basis of free elections under the aegis of the United Nations, 
and to refrain from any steps inconsistent therewith. Representatives of the 
five nations visited South Africa in late April 1977, and Namibia in early May. 
Owing loyalty partly to the United Nations and partly to their own economic 
and other interests in southern Africa, the Western nations decided to intervene 
and to act as intermediaries in the deadlocked confrontation between SWAPO 
and Pretoria. They were at least on fairly amicable terms with both Pretoria 
and SWAPO. 

These five Western members of the Security Council took the position that, 
in accordance with Security Council Resolution 385, there must be a change in 
Namibia to majority rule and genuine independence. At the centre of the 
Western Five’s proposals for a Namibia settlement was fair elections. The 
people of Namibia would choose a constituent assembly that would determine 
the form of government under which Namibia would become independent. 
To assure the fairness of the elections, they proposed a UN peacekeeping force 
and civilian observers, as well as a UN special representative who would have 
to agree with any action taken by the interim government that might affect the 
electoral process. 


The Namibian Drama Unfolds 

On 18 June 1977, diplomats from the five Western nations held talks with 
Prime Minister Vorster. They proposed a plan for Namibian independence 
that included free elections in which the United Nations would play a role. 
The plan also called for freedom for political prisoners, repeal of discriminatory 
laws and regulations, and the withdrawal of instruments of South African 
authority as elections were held and independence achieved.* That month, 
the Turnhalle delegates asked the South African Government not to proceed 
with its plans to form an interim authority. They requested Pretoria instead 
to appoint an administrator-general with the power to govern the Territory until 
elections were held and a government constituted. A constituent assembly 
could be elected as the first step in the process towards independence. 

In compliance, the South African parliament passed a bill that empowered 
the State President to appoint an administrator-general for Namibia who would 
be responsible, inter alia, for drawing up election regulations. Vorster agreed 
that UN observers could watch the elections for a constitution-writing assembly. 
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Vorster also indicated that he would keep South African air and land forces in 
Namibia to protect it from guerrillas from Angola. 

Pretoria has repeatedly asserted that South Africa owns the enclave around 
Walvis Bay. Although the Bay was formerly administered by South West 
Africa, Pretoria claims that the enclave is a part of South Africa. South 
Africa has a good legal and historical claim over Walvis Bay dating back to the 
British colonial era. ‘To forestall German moves, the British Government 
declared Walvis Bay to be British territory in 1878, and later persuaded the 
government of the British colony of the Cape of Good Hope to take over the 
administration of the Bay and surrounding areas. 

The British would have liked the Cape to take over much of South West 
Africa at the time, but the Cape Government was more cautious. At Union 
in 1910, Walvis Bay being a part of the Cape Colony, was incorporated into the 
Union of South Africa. When South Africa assumed her mandate over South 
West Africa in 1920, she proceeded to administer Walvis Bay as part of the 
annexed area. The Walvis Bay Administration Proclamation of 1922 provided 
that ‘...the port and settlement of Walvis Bay, which forms part of the 
Province of the Cape of Good Hope, shall be administered as if it were part of 
the mandated territory’. This administrative convenience has led to great 
legal misunderstandings. 

In 1977, as Namibia began its movement towards independence, South Africa 
issued a proclamation which declared that ‘Walvis Bay shall cease to be 
administered as if it were part of the territory and as if inhabitants thereof 
were inhabitants of the territory and shall again be administered as part of 
the province [of the Cape of Good Hope]’. This proclamation led some 
nations and SWAPO to denounce the alleged ‘annexation’ of Walvis Bay by 
South Africa. The front-line states (Angola, Botswana, Mozambique, Tanzania 
and Zambia) have referred to this as the dismemberment of Namibia. 

Beyond the historical and legal grounds for asserting control over Walvis 
Bay, South Africa has advanced its own various vital interests in maintaining 
the enclave. The port is the fifth largest in South Africa with tremendous 
commercial value. Through control of the surrounding area, South Africa 
has access for air traffic stopover that is now denied them by black-ruled nations 
to the north. Continued control of the area would undoubtedly provide them 
with important leverage in dealing with a future government in Namibia. 

In July 1977, Mr Justice M. T. Steyn was appointed administrator-general of 
Namibia. Steyn made it clear that all political parties including SWAPO 
would be allowed to participate in every phase of the Namibian elections. 
However, Daniel Tjongarero, SWAPO’s deputy chairman, rejected Steyn’s 
offer to participate *... until South African forces were withdrawn from the 
territory,...and Walvis Bay is returned to Namibia’.1® Bewteen 23 and 26 
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September talks were held between South African officials and representatives 
of the five Western nations in Pretoria. But no agreement was reached on the 
continued presence of South African troops in Namibia, or on the status of 
Walvis Bay. 

In October, South African and Namibian leaders held talks in Windhoek and 
Pretoria concerning Namibian independence. Meanwhile, the five Western 
representatives met SWAPO leaders in New York, to discuss the proposed 
Namibian elections, and the establishment of an United Nations observer 
team for the territory. Then, in response to harsh suppressive measures 
imposed by Pretoria, against black leaders and their white supporters in South 
Africa, on 4 November the UN Security Council unanimously voted an 
immediate, permanent, and binding embargo on the sale of arms to South 
Africa. 

This resolution was a compromise between more severe black African 
demands, and Western calls for a limited ban on arms sales. Black African 
leaders had wanted a ban on investments and loans to South Africa. They 
had also wanted the Security Council to impose a permanent arms embargo 
on South Africa, and to declare its policies a ‘grave threat to international 
peace and security’, thereby paving the way for stronger sanctions later 
on. 

On 1 January 1978, Vorster told of plans to hold elections in Namibia on 
17 July, whether or not an internationally acceptable agreement had been 
concluded by that time. The next day, Namibia’s Chief Administrator, M. T. 
Steyn, said that he would continue preperations for the elections. On 20 
January, South African Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr Roelof F. Botha, spoke 
on national television. He said that there was a solution in sight which could 
be internationally acceptable, and that the territory could soon become indepen- 
dent and govern itself. Mr Botha also said that SWAPO was welcome to take 
part in the elections, if they came in peace. The South African Foreign 
Minister acknowledged that two problems remained. ‘The first problem was 
to set a date for the election of a constitutional assembly. The second, to 
determine the number of South African troops in the territory until a new 
government is formed. 

On 11 February, US Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, the foreign ministers 
of Britain, France, Canada, South Africa and West Germany, and SWAPO 
representatives headed by Sam Nujoma, met in New York for preliminary talks. 
Because South Africa refused to deal directly with SWAPO, the five Western 
ministers met separately with the South African Foreign Minister and SWAPO 
President. Atthe meeting, the five Western representatives submitted proposals 
calling for a four month political campaign ending with the election of a constitu- 
tional assembly, to draft a constitution for an independent Namibia. The 
South African Administrator-General would run the elections but would have 
to satisfy a UN special representative of the fairness of the process. According 
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to the plan, South Africa would withdraw most of its 20,000 troops within 
12 weeks, and have 1,500 men in two Namibian base camps until the election 
of an Assembly. 

The South African representative explained that his government was ready 
to end racial discrimination in Namibia; to hold free elections on a one-man, 
one-vote basis; to allow their full supervision by a UN observer force; and to 
release all political prisoners and detainees. But on 12 February, Botha said 
that the Western proposal for the military withdrawal of South African troops 
could lead to an armed takeover by SWAPO and ‘a total and complete collapse’ 
in the territory. He said a second difficulty was the Western proposal for a 
common civil administration, shared by the Administrator-General and a 
special representative to be appointed by UN Secretary General Kurt Waldhem. 
Botha terminated the negotiations and returned to Pretoria for consultations 
with the South African cabinet. He also held talks with the leaders of political 
parties in Namibia. 

In late February, Vorster said in an interview with The Times of London, 
that the people of Namibia had decided to become independent before the end 
of the year, and South Africa was committed to granting them the independence 
they wanted. Elections were to be held in the territory ‘under the principal 
of one man, one vote’. Things seemed to be going well. Then in late March 
and April, a series of untoward events occurred. 

The Cubans were building up their military presence in Africa at an increasing 
rate. On 24 March, Foreign Minister Botha pleaded for help from the Western 
democracies to combat the Cuban threat to Namibia. Three days later, the 
veteran Herero leader and president of the Democratic Turnhalle Alliance, 
Chief Clemens Kapuuo, was shot and killed by assassins in Windhoek. On 3 
April, US President Jimmy Carter responded to the South African plea in a 
way which seemed to suggest an indifferent attitude toward their difficulties, 
During his flight to Monrovia, Liberia, Carter told reporters that if the South 
Africans ‘reject a reasonable proposal and move unilaterally,...that can 
precipitate a more serious difference between us...’ Pretoria would have to 
solve its own internal and external problems. 

Still, the South African Government studied the Western proposals. On 
25 April, Vorster indicated that his government accepted them because the 
Administrator-General of Namibia told him he agreed in principle. The 
South African Prime Minister said that he had been assured by Secretary Vance, 
and Foreign Secretary Owen, that the last barriers on the security of the territory 
in its transitional phase had been met. But on 28 April, Nujoma demanded 
changes in the agreement and asked to conduct further negotiations. Addressing 
the UN General Assembly Nujoma insisted that Walvis Bay was an integral 
part of Namibia. He said that South Africa must withdraw all of its troops from 
the Walvis Bay area. Nujoma also demanded that the 1,500 South African 
troops which remained in Namibia during the transition period be stationed in 
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the south of the territory and that local South African police forces be under the 
control of the UN during that period. 

Terrorist attacks within Namibia continued. Then in early May, South 
African military forces crossed the Angolan frontier. They attacked SWAPO 
headquarters at Cassinga in retaliation for raids by the organization’s guerrillas 
in northern Namibia. A second base just inside Angola was also hit and 
prisoners taken. In an unanimous vote taken on 6 May, the United Nations 
Security Council adopted a resolution that strongly condemned South 
Africa’s incursion into Angola. Pretoria sent a message to the five Western 
members of the Council which pointed out that SWAPO was continuing to 
commit acst of violence and terror against the very people they claimed to 
represent. 

On 8 May, SWAPO leaders recalled their delegation from New York in an 
apparent retort to South Africa’s raid into Angola. The representatives of the 
five Western powers warned the South African government not to make 
additional raids on SWAPO bases inside Angola. But South African Defence 
Minister Pieter Botha made it clear in Parliament on 17 May that his country 
would not be intimidated, and would strike again if its security were threatened. 
On 12 July, SWAPO’s leaders indicated their acceptance of the Western 
proposals for Namibian independence, after a two-day meeting in Luanda 
with the Western five, and representatives from Angola, Mozambique, Zambia, 
Tanzania, and Botswana. 

As part of the Western plan, South Africa’s estimated 20,000 troops in 
Namibia would be gradually reduced to 1,500 men, who would be confined to 
one or two camps in the northern part of the territory. About 5,000 UN troops 
would move into Namibia in arder to maintain peace during the transition 
period, along with a UN civilian staff of 1,000 administrators!’ But on 26 
July, South African Foreign Minister Botha told a news conference that Walvis 
Bay played no part in the South West Africa agreement. Botha pointed out 
that Walvis Bay had a developed harbour on which South Africa had spent a 
great deal of money, and that the enclave had very important military connota- 
tions for South Africa.1® The most Pretoria would concede was to declare its 
intentions to negotiate the future of Walvis Bay with the government of an 
independent Namibia. 

The plot thickened. On 28 July, the UN Security Council ruled that ‘the 
territorial integrity and unity of Namibia must be assured through the reintegra- 
tion of Walvis Bay within its territory’. The five Western nations voted in the 
affirmative. Pretoria rejected the resolution and announced that the issue 
threatened the Western plan for Namibian independence. South African 
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leaders later agreed to continue with the Western proposals, but were adamant 
in their repudiation, of the Security Council Walvis Bay resolution.’ 

UN special representative Martti Ahtisaari arrived in Namibia on 6 August 
on a fact-finding mission, in an attempt to break the deadlock. Ahtisaari held 
discussions with Administrator-General Justice Steyn, toured Namibia with 
his 48-member UN mission, and talked to the leaders of all interested parties. 
On 22 August, Ahtisaari and his group returned to New York to report to UN 
Secretary-General Waldheim. Meanwhile, guerrillas from Angola and Zambia 
staged armed attacks within Namibia, and these aggressions greatly antagonized 
the South African government. 

On 30 August, Waldheim recommended to the Security Council that a 
7,500-man peacekeeping force be sent to Namibia, and that elections not be 
held until 7 months after the Council approved his report. South African 
Foreign Minister Botha disagreed with these recommendations. Botha 
advocated that elections take place in 1978 as scheduled, and that it was not 
necessary to send as many as 7,500 UN troops to Namibia. Things took a turn 
for the worse. On 20 September, the South African government decided to 
reject the UN plan. Pretoria announced that it would hold its own elections on 
4-8 December for a Namibian constitutional assembly, in preparation for 
Namibian independence on 31 December 1978, 

There were two reasons for South Africa’s rejection of the UN plan. First, 
Pretoria believed a postponement of the elections until April 1979 would 
endanger Namibia’s security. Second, the proposed increase in the number 
of UN peacekeeping troops was decided upon without consultation with South 
African leaders.2° Guerrillas of SWAPO vowed on 22 September to continue 
fighting to win independence for Namibia on their own terms. Meanwhile, 
John Vorster announced his retirement and South African Minister of Defense 
Pieter Botha was elected as the new Prime Minister. 

Events moved swiftly. On 29 September, UN Security Council resolution 
435 endorsed the Waldheim plan for Namibia. The next day Prime Minister - 
Botha repudiated the resolution. On 14 October, diplomats of the five Western 
nations arrived in Pretoria for three days of talks in a desperate effort to negotiate 
some form of settlement with South African officials. ‘Then on 19 October, a 
top-level compromise was reached. The South Africans while continuing with 
their own elections in Namibia, agreed to reopen negotiations for later elections 
supervised by the United Nations. South Africa stopped short of a firm 
commitment to UN elections, however, and the Westerners rejected the legit- 
imacy of the South African sponsored elections. Moreover, Prime Minister 
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Botha said his country would not withdraw troops from Namibia until the 
guerrilla war there had ended.” 

The election plan worked out by the five Western nations and Pretoria was 
rejected by SWAPO and the leaders of the frontline African states. On 25 
October, the African group of 49 UN members asked for an urgent meeting of 
the Security Council on what they described as ‘South Africa’s defiance’ of the 
Council’s 29 September demand for UN supervision of pre-independence 
elections in Namibia. On 13 November, the Security Council passed a resolu- 
tion which demanded that South Africa cancel the 4-8 December elections. 
The resolution contained the implicit threat that the world body might seek 
international sanctions against South Africa if Pretoria did not comply. South 
African officials ignored the demand. 

The elections were held as scheduled. When they were over, 72:8 per cent 
of the 439,000 registered voters had cast their ballots. SWAPO boycotted the 
elections as promised, and the Marxist-oriented external wing of the organization 
conducted acts of terrorism in Windhoek and the seaside resort town of 
Swakopmund. The United Nations refused to recognize the legality of the 
elections. In any event, the election results gave the Democratic Turnhalle 
Alliance an 82 per cent majority over four ultra-conservative parties that also 
backed candidates. This granted the DTA 41 of 50 seats in the new constituent 
assembly. i 

On 23 December, Pretoria told the United Nations that Namibia’s new 
leaders were ready to accept the UN plan for creation of an independent state 
under international supervision. South African Foreign Minister Botha 
pledged his government’s cooperation with the plan, which includes sending 
a UN peacekeeping force to the territory and free elections under UN super- 
vision. But Botha, in two notes to UN Secretary-General Waldheim made 
clear further consultations must take place between Pretoria and the United 
Nations concerning the strength, deployment and status of the force. Botha 
said that the projected UN-supervised elections would have to take place before 
15 September 1979. Botha said South Africa’s position had been determined 
in consultation with Namibia’s new leaders. 

Botha also committed his government to retain authority in South Africa’s 
former mandate and not to transfer power to the newly elected leaders. But he 
emphasized that his government would consult with them on future attitudes 
toward the UN plan. The two notes spelled out points that, in South Africa’s 
view, were essential for the realization of the independence plan. In particular, 
Botha made it clear that South Africa would not withdraw its troops before 
guerrilla forces had firmly committed themselves to a cease-fire, and before 
all hostilities had ended. 
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On 14 February 1979, more than 250 black nationalist guerrillas, using 
mortars and Soviet-made AK-47 automatic rifles, attacked a South African 
army base in Namibia near the Angolan border. Foreign Minister Roelof 
Botha asserted that the ‘whole delicate edifice of agreement’ regarding a peaceful 
transition to independence in the territory was in danger of collapse because of 
the attack. On 20 February, Botha warned UN Secretary-General Waldheim 
that further cooperation between the United Nations and South Africa on a 
settlement in Namibia could break down ifthe UN allowed SWAPO to establish 
its planned five military bases in the territory.” 

In a retaliatory strike, on 6 March, South African Air Force and army units 
entered Angola and attacked guerrilla bases, according to the South African 
Chief of the Defense Force, General Magnus Malan. He made the announce- 
ment as the Prime Minister, Mr P. W. Botha, said in the House of Assembly that 
South Africa rejected two key aspects of the UN ceasefire proposals for Namibia, 
while keeping the door open for the implementation of the Western settlement 
proposals, Mr Botha said that South Africa would accept the cease-fire 
proposals only on condition that provision was made for the military monitoring 
of SWAPO’s Angola bases by UNTAG (UN Transition Assistance Group) and 
that the demand for SWAPO bases inside the territory was withdrawn.”* 


Conclusion 

A lasting, peaceful solution for Namibia can be achieved only through 
democratic elections involving all political factions. South Africa has adminis- 
tered the territory for over half a century, but has now agreed to grant indepen- 
dence to Namibia on the basis of democratic elections. The five Western 
nations deserve credit for negotiating with Pretoria a general formula for a 
peaceful transition to independence. There are several reasons why South 
Africa should have been ready to disengage itself from Namibia. First, the 
cost of defending the country against external aggression and terrorism imposed 
a heavy burden on the South African economy. Second, an independent 
Namibia may have been an indication that South Africa was serious about 
implementing its proclaimed policy of self-determination. Third, a demo- 
cratically governed, and internationally recognized Namibia might help to 
promote peace and stability in southern Africa. Fourth, a majority of the 
inhabitants wanted independence. Fifth, Namibian independence would 
remove a long-standing contention between Pretoria and the United Nations. 

South Africa’s concern with the creation of a hostile state on its north- 
western frontier has undoubtedly figured prominently in its reluctance to come 
to any settlement which Pretoria believes unfairly favours the guerrillas. South 
African leaders have been highly sensitive to any development that might favour 
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SWAPO’s victory at the polls. Pretoria has displayed two basic objections to 
Secretary General Waldheim’s cease-fire plan—that it does not provide for 
UN monitoring of SWAPO guerrilla bases in Angola and Zambia; and that it 
would gather SWAPO guerrillas now in Namibia into one camp, under UN 
supervision. The South Africans believe that these points, taken together, 
mean that during the cease-fire period SWAPO forces could freely infiltrate 
Namibia, claim to have been there all along, join those in the UN-supervised 
camp and tip the balance with their votes on election day. Pretoria fears that 
the future success of SWAPO in Namibian elections could open the harbour of 
Walvis Bay to the Soviet fleet. The harbour and other installations would 
make an excellent staging-area for a military action against South Africa. 

Walvis Bay is strategically the most important harbour on the West Coast 
south of Lobito in Angola. In addition, South Africa uses Windhoek as its 
most advanced airport for overseas flights from the West Coast. Should 
Windhoek be closed to South African aircraft, then Walvis Bay could take over. 
The facilities for such an operation, are already there. South Africa has a good 
historical and legal case over Walvis Bay. But its political case is weak. Still, 
Pretoria might be more willing to allow for majority rule in Namibia, based on 
the principle of ‘one man, one vote’, if the other major actors could agree to 
recognize South Africa’s alleged sovereignty over the Bay area. 

National security interests have been, and will continue to be, of great concern 
to South African leaders as they formulate terms for Namibia. Pretoria 
realizes that when Namibia and Zimbabwe-Rhodesia are eliminated from the 
UN agenda, the world organization will probably exert greater pressure on 
South Africa. A final solution to the Namibian problem might be facilitated if 
South African leaders can be made to feel more secure about their northwest 
frontier. One possible way this can come to pass is through difficult, pragmatic 
negotiations at international conferences involving the South African Govern- 
ment, SWAPO, Turnhalle envoys, UN representatives, the Western nations, 
and the frontline African states, The Western five nations could again take 
the initiative. 

There are two reasons why it may be in the best interests of Pretoria to 
encourage SWAPO to fully participate in Namiubia’s general elections, even 
though that organization could win a majority of the seats in the Namibian 
national assembly. One reason is that any government might become economic- 
ally dependent on South Africa. The Marxist government of Mozambique, for 
example, is so dependent; as a result, both governments more or less tolerate 
each other, and Mozambique seems reluctant to permit guerrilla operations 
across its border into South Africa. Second, if SWAPO does not participate 
at the polls, the likelihood is that its guerrillas will continue their war. SWAPO 
spokesmen insist that they would abide by the UN elections, but if not, a South 
African-backed, DTA-led government would be precarious at best. 


RHODESIAN CENSORSHIP: THE ROLE OF THE MEDIA 
IN THE MAKING OF A ONE-PARTY STATE 


ELAINE WINDRICH 


CENSORSHIP, IN ONE FORM or another, has prevailed in Rhodesia since the 
Rhodesian Front came to power in 1963. As a result, white Rhodesians read 
in their local newspapers only what the press is allowed to reveal and they see 
and hear on their state-controlled radio and television only what is ‘slanted in 
the interests of Rhodesia’. Under these circumstances, it is hardly surprising 
that a people who are not generally given to intellectual enquiry or dissent 
should have become, as the Johannesburg Sunday Times put it, ‘the most 
brain-washed national group in modern times’. The achievement of this 
result was an unqualified success for Rhodesian Front propagandists; and it was 
also an essential prerequisite for the making of a one-party state. 

Although full censorship was not enacted until the proclamation of the 
emergency powers accompanying the unilateral declaration of independence 
(UDI) on 11 November 1965, the groundwork for this coup was carefully laid 
during the first two years of Rhodesian Front rule. Initially the attack was a 
two-pronged one, aimed at securing complete control of radio and television 
while waging a campaign of intimidation to destroy the credibility of the press: 
in particular, the daily newspapers, the Rhodesia Herald and the Bulawayo 
Chronicle (with their Sunday equivalents) controlled by the Rhodesian Printing 
and Publishing Company, a subsidiary of the Argus Press of South Africa. 
The strategy of the attack was to justify state control of the broadcasting service 
on the basis of restoring a balance with the ‘monopoly’ press. Although no 
previous government had found it necessary to take such a measure, the Rhodes- 
ian Front’s case was that theirs was the first Rhodesian government not to have 
the support of the local press. While it was undeniably true that the Argus 
Press had always given loyal support to the old Establishment——the 
Huggins, Welensky, Whitehead parties that had ruled the country over the 
previous generation—there was less substance to the charge of it being 
a monopoly press; at least not until the Smith regime brought about this situation 
themselves by forcing the closure of most of the alternatives, including the 
African Daily News, the liberal Central African Examiner, a number of church- 
based papers, African nationalist publications and a right-wing journal, Property 
and Finance, critical of the regime’s ‘Mafia tactics’ against their opposition. 
The Rhodesian Front’s competing venture, Newsfront, a propaganda sheet 
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preaching hatred of Africans and ‘down-at-heel’ white liberals, was a short- 
lived disaster on all counts, disappearing in May 1964, only just in time to 
evade several prosecutions by victims of its libel and defamation. 

Nor could the Rhodesian Front make much of a case for having to counteract 
a hostile press so long as they maintained the pretence that Rhodesia was one 
of the few countries in Africa that permitted the co-existence of different 
political views. In fact, the Argus papers were solidly conservative and, as 
one of their former journalists affirmed, they tolerated from their editorial 
staff only ‘mildly paternalistic, gradualist politics’1 While they undoubtedly 
would have preferred a continuation of rule by the old Establishment with 
whom they had a long-standing relationship, they certainly displayed no open 
or unprovoked hostility to a Rhodesian Front government as such. What in 
fact the Rhodesian Front objected to, other than any criticism from any source, 
was that the Argus papers were known to be opposed to an illegal declaration 
of independence (as was the opposition party) and that they would be cautioning 
their readers against supporting such a disastrous policy while the Rhodesian 
Front were preparing for its implementation. And once the independence 
plunge had been taken it would be necessary for the regime to silence the press 
to prevent any dissenting voices being heard from inside or outside Rhodesia. 

If the Rhodesian Front really were convinced that their electoral fortunes 
were dependent upon a favourable press, then this concern also ceased to have 
any relevance after 1965, since the party succeeded in capturing every one of 
the fifty European seats in parliament in all subsequent elections. Even in 
the general election of May 1965, when there was still a significant opposition 
(admittedly weakened by the by-election defeats of the previous autumn) 
and when that party could rely upon the press for coverage of its addresses and 
pronouncements as well as space for its letters and advertisements, the electoral 
outcome was not affected. So the Rhodesian Front’s case for censoring the 
press because its support of the opposition was defeating the will of the electorate 
had no basis in reality. 

That there was widespread support within the Rhodesian Front for a cam- 
paign against the press was never in doubt. At virtually every congress of the 
party, resolutions were proposed deploring ‘the inaccuracies, mis-statements 
and malicious mis-representations perpetrated by the press’ and urging the 
government to impose some form of control, such as a system of licences for 
editors and individual journalists. Similarly, in parliament, Rhodesian Front 
members would repeatedly introduce petty and frivolous complaints about the 
press coverage of their speeches being either inadequate or distorted, or in some 
cases, both. And under the cover of parliamentary privilege, they would 
hurl the wildest allegations against individual journalists, frequently accusing 
them of committing treason against Rhodesia. The opposition was eventually 
provoked into protesting the waste of valuable parliamentary time, and one of 
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its members, J. R. Nicholson, a former Rhodesia Herald correspondent, charged 
the governing party with being ‘the laughing stock of every reasonable journalist 
in the country’, of whatever political opinion.? But the build-up of hostility 
against the press was unrelenting, with the tirades in parliament and at party 
and public meetings being supplemented by similar expressions in official 
government publications and inspired letters to the editors of the local press. 

As for the Rhodesian Front leadership, they were content to allow the rank 
and file to vent their spleen against the press while denying all charges of 
directing such a campaign. In a speech at Umtali on 29 May 1964 and again 
at a press conference on 9 July, the newly-elected prime minister, Ian Smith, 
gave an assurance that as long as he held his position there would be ‘no inter- 
ference with the liberty of the press’. At the same time, however, his govern- 
mental colleagues in the information department were doing precisely that. 
The principal responsibility for the day-to-day operation of that department, 
once its ties with the Federation government were severed, rested with Pieter 
van der Byl, a fanatical right-wing extremist, who served first as parliamentary 
secretary and later as minister of the department, an attachment that was to 
last for a period of nearly fifteen years. It was he who devised and directed 
government policy for controlling the media; and it is his appointees who 
continue to administer that policy today. 

The pattern of the Rhodesian Front’s assault on the media bore a striking 
resemblance to that of the Nazis during the declining years of the Weimar 
Republic, a resemblance that did not go unnoticed by the European opposition, 
some of whom had witnessed the earlier occurrence and were now experiencing 
the prevailing one. The correspondence columns of the Rhodesian press, 
before full censorship was imposed, frequently contained letters drawing 
attention to this analogy. One of these, for example, issued the following 
warning: 


Memories should not be too short to recall the 1930s in Europe, where a 
desperate situation produced desperate remedies: unity round the central 
figure; control of the judiciary and the press; the search for a scapegoat in 
both communism and a non-Aryan people; and increasing withdrawal from 
international consultation.’ 


Not that Rhodesia had a similarly ‘desperate situation’, other than one invented 
by the fertile minds employed by Mr van der Byl. In fact, Rhodesia enjoyed 
a fairly constant pattern of white prosperity (along with black poverty) during 
the years following the second world war. Where the analogy was particularly 


2. Southern Rhodesia Legislative Assembly, vol. 57, 4 September 1964, col. 1906. 
Nicholson was subsequently deported oncharges of ‘spying forthe enemy’. ‘The occasion 
of his protest was a complaint raised by John Gaunt, a Rhodesian Front minister and also 
a former journalist, that the press had seen fit to report that Rhodesian Front vigilantes 
had physically attacked university students attending a public meeting addressed by the 
prime minister, with the concurrence of the latter. 

3. From F. W. M. Lee, Rhodesia Herald, 6 July 1964, 
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applicable, however, in addition to unity around the central figure and control 
of the judiciary and the press, was with the fabrication of scapegoats which 
could be held responsible for a worldwide conspiracy against Rhodesia and these 
were found among the United Nations, the Organization of African Unity, 
the World Council of Churches, the BBC, the State Department, the communists, 
the ‘seedy liberals’, the ‘left-wing press’ and so on. 

Perhaps the most controversial measure employed by the Rhodesian Front 
to instil such fears in the minds of Rhodesians and to invoke their loyalty to 
the newly-found saviour of their country was the appointment of a number of 
right-wing South African propagandists to implement government control of 
the media. Foremost among these was Ivor Benson, a crony and compatriot 
of Mr van der Byl and an ardent admirer of the British fascist leader, Sir Oswald 
Mosley. His eulogies of the latter had lost him his editorial position with the 
Rand Daily Mail and his tirades against the English language press in South 
Africa had proved too much even for the state-controlled South African Broad- 
casting Corporation, which also relieved him of his services. On the basis of 
the axiom that South Africa’s loss was Rhodesia’s gain, Mr van der Byl put him 
in charge of the ‘creative side’ of the information department, where his appoint- 
ment coincided with the dismissal, ‘retirement’ or transfer of a number of 
career public servants and where his salary topped that of the departmental 
director.* 

But Mr van der Byl did not get his Benson appointment through without a 
struggle. The issue was raised repeatedly in parliament, during the last year 
in which a significant opposition party existed,° and the editorial and corres- 
pondence columns of the local press were filled with indignant protests. What 
was really at stake for the opposition, other than the offensive character of the 
appointee, was the violation of a number of principles on which the whole 
white Rhodesian political system had been based, including a competitive 
public service, a parliamentary opposition functioning within certain well- 
defined and agreed limits and a media which, also within prescribed limits, was 
entitled to question the policies of the government-of-the-day. As one corres- 
pondent writing to the Rhodesia Herald, identified as ‘Reeking-Run-To-Seed- 
Liberal’, summed up the situation: 


If Mr van der Byl brings his theories to a logical conclusion he must advocate 
a Goebbels type of press control where the party (or the government) says 
what is right and the press and everybody else follows along. Mr Ivor 
Benson, one of Mr van der Byl’s new appointees, has been taking a leading 


4, The chief press officer, P. K. Savory, was dismissed; the director, B. E. Hutton- 
Williams, was retired; the head of RBC newsroom, J. Appleby, had his job abolished; 
the chairman and board of the broadcasting service were replaced by loyal Rhodesian 
Front nonentities. 

5. As a result of the boycott of elections by the African nationalists, the fifteen 
African MPs represented only a few hundred black voters who haddefiedthe ban. And the 
white opposition, except for one independent, was wiped out in the election of May 1965. 
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part in criticism of the English-speaking press in South Africa. Are we to 
assume that he is coming to this country to lead a similar campaign °° 


And from another anonymous correspondent, again with the analogy of Nazi 
Germany: 


It reminds me of the snuffing of the German press in the early 1930s ... I 
can only take it that the Rhodesian Front has finally decided to face up to 
the fact that its policies are not overly attractive to the Rhodesian press, that 
they can never win it over by ordinary appeal—particularly since the demise 
of their only journalistic outlet, Newsfront, and since they cannot compete 
with the Herald and other papers they must try to do what they can to control 
the news that is spoken or printed.’ 


Ironically, and perhaps in the name of fairness and balance, the very source of 
the van der Byl-Benson onslaught, the Argus papers, sought fit to print as well 
an equal number of letters applauding Mr van der By? ‘in his efforts to present 
a true Rhodesia to the world’. But that was before the Herald editor, Malcolm 
Smith, had discovered that a ‘semi-professional’ cast of letter writers was 
being ‘inspired’ by the Rhodesian Front to pack the correspondence columns 
with their contributions.’ 

Although much of the battle over the Benson appointment concerned the 
violations of public service procedure—in that the job was not advertised; 
Benson’s qualifications, if any, had not been ascertained; his salary was higher 
than that of the director of the department; his appointment was related to the 
removal of established service personnel; and his party political activities on 
behalf of the Rhodesian Front were a charge on the taxpayer—the more funda- 
mental issue was that the ideology which Benson represented was being propa- 
gated by official channels. As a former minister of the Federation, A. E. 
Abrahamson, pointed out (in support of a motion to delete Benson’s salary) 
the opposition in the South African parliament had launched a similar attack 
on Benson while he was engaged by the SABC. It was generally known that 
Benson was a prominent member of the extremist right-wing Candour League, 
which he allegedly founded with a like-minded journalist, Harvey Ward (a 
future director of Rhodesian broadcasting and television) and which had links 
with the American John Birch Society and the British fascist movement. His 
best known publication, Know Your Enemy, was a hysterical anti-communist 
tract, replete with anti-semitic overtones, reminiscent of the early Nazi propa- 
ganda on which it was clearly modelled. Nevertheless, the Abrahamson 


6. 2 June 1964. According to John Parker, op. cit., p. 120, the analogy went even 
further: ‘Benson looked and sounded a little like his ultimate inspiration, Hitler’. The 
resemblance between van der Byl and Goebbels was also noted elsewhere. 

7. 4 June 1964, signed as ‘Observer’, Blantyre. 

8. Editorial, 13 July 1964, In a sample check of the bona fides of anonymous letter 
writers Claiming the privilege of civil service anonymity, the Herald found that most of 
the letters containing vicious attacks on the press or individuals opposed to the govern- 
ment had been labelled with fictitious names and addresses. 
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appeal for a select committee to consider the appointment met with a sharp 
rebuff from the deputy prime minister, Clifford Dupont, who dismissed the 
allegations that Benson was ‘a Mosleyite, a Nazi and specifically anti-semitic’ 
as ‘perfectly immaterial to the appointment of this man’ as a government 
adviser. And, in retaliation, Mr van der Byl accused Mr Abrahamson of 
having done ‘a great disservice to the Jewish race’ by attacking Benson in 
order to ‘keep in with’ African nationalist governments protecting his business 
interests. Furthermore, in an irrelevant and exceedingly irreverent aside, he 
defended his adviser on the ground that, ‘while Mr Benson, whom Mr 
Abrahamson sought to malign, lay bleeding in the Po Valley, Mr Abrahamson 
was playing a heroic role in the epic defence of Bulawayo’.® 

While the debate over the Benson appointment proceeded, the subject in 
question was pursuing the activities for which he had been employed. Since 
his new appointment coincided with the palace coup by which Ian Smith 
displaced Winston Field, one of his main tasks was to manage the public rela- 
tions build-up of the new leader. In what Mr Smith described as ‘the most 
intensive campaign of public speaking ever conducted by any prime minister 
in this country’, the Benson influence was sufficiently visible to prompt a 
complaint to the local press that ‘the hand of Mr Benson is now becoming 
evident in the speeches of our prime minister’.1° One particularly blatant 
example was a broadcast (on 25 June 1964) based upon the theme ‘know your 
enemy’, which so incensed the opposition that they demanded the right of 
reply to what amounted to a party political broadcast under the guise of a 
ministerial pronouncement. ‘It is often difficult-to distinguish between the 
enemy of the state and the government’s legitimate political opponents’, Mr 
Smith had said; adding for good measure: 


Indeed, the real enemy will always do his best to infiltrate and to use as a 
screen all the lawful, well-meaning loyal opposition groups. 


As for the communists (Bensoan’s favourite target), they were not to be found 
only in Russia: 


We find communists right in our midst, not to mention others who, wittingly 
or unwittingly, allow themselves to be used by the communists. 


While it would be exceedingly difficult to conceive of Whitehead’s party playing 
such a role, the allegation that enemy propaganda—‘like a narcotic creating 
confusion and uncertainty and undermining confidence and courage’—was 
often ‘all mixed up with an incessant outpouring of arguments and challenges, 
words and more words, from the legitimate opposition’ was a direct assault upon 
the right of a competing political party to exist. But this performance was not 


9. Southern Rhodesia Legislative Assembly, vol. 57, 20 August 1964, col. 1049; 3 Septem- 
ber 1964, col. 1787. 
10. Rhodesia Herald, 30 June 1964, from Dorothy Stebbing. 
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an isolated outburst of party political rancour. On the contrary, its themes 
became an integral part of the Rhodesian Front repertory. Whether Mr Smith 
actually believed in the mythical enemies created by his information adviser 
was a less important matter than the fact that he readily adopted as his own the 
phrases, the innuendoes and the smear techniques employed by the author 
of Know Your Enemy. 

Mr Benson’s talents were not restricted to speech writing, however. He was 
also engaged in directing the party’s ‘psychological warfare’ (otherwise known 
as ‘dirty tricks’) against the European opposition, leaving to the security 
authorities the task of liquidating the African opposition. The chief target 
was, of course, the Argus Press, radio and television having become the sole 
preserve of the ruling party as a result of staffing the media with only safe 
Rhodesian Front nominees. In addition to the inspired letters to the editor, 
invariably containing vicious attacks against the newspaper and/or individual 
critics of the government, Rhodesian Front spokesmen issued a demand for 
the reservation of news space for their leaders to reply to ‘press distortions of 
the truth’. Thus began a prolonged and often bizarre correspondence between 
Mr van der Byl and the editor of the Rhodesia Herald, Malcolm Smith, (dutifully 
published in continuing episodes) on the means by which the prime minister’s 
views might best be conveyed to the readers of the paper. Although the 
proposal was doomed to futility from the start, the fact that it was seriously 
taken up by the newspaper was in itself a victory for the van der Byl—Benson 
initiative. There was certainly no ground for complaint about coverage of the 
prime minister’s (or other ministers’) pronouncements, since this was standard 
fare for the local press, particularly with Mr Smith devoting most of his first 
year in office to ‘intensive’ public speaking. But it was not the lack of coverage 
that prompted the Rhodesian Front complaints; rather it was the fact that 
competing political views were also appearing to challenge the case of the ruling 
party. As Mr Smith viewed this phenomenon, otherwise known as a free 
press, the newspapers were ‘distorting the truth to get at the government’. 

It was in response to these taunts that the Rhodesia Herald editor offered the 
prime minister space on a daily basis to put forward the government point of 
view or, as he put it, to produce a column representing ‘what is truth, unbiased 
and untarnished by human fraility’, Having won this concession, however, 
Mr van der Byl proceeded to frame the prime minister’s acceptance with such 
restrictions—that the government column must be placed on the front page; 
that the subject matter (including attacks on the press) must be determined by 
the government; that the arrangement must be a continuing one and not restric- 
ted to any definite period of time—that the Rhodesia Herald was bound to 
reject them. While the original offer had never been and could not be ‘an 
unqualified offer of space’, as the editor had already told Benson, Mr van der Byl 
nevertheless seized upon the rejection as evidence that, while the editor was 
strongly opposed to press control he himself insisted upon exercising control 
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over a column produced by the prime minister or his nominee. And to ensure 
that his ‘victory’ over the editor on the issue of press freedom received a nation- 
wide hearing, he concluded the whole farce by exercising his ministerial 
prerogative to interrupt the state-controlled broadcasting service in order to 
report upon the outcome of this ‘matter of urgent public importance’. 

“The hand of Mr Benson’ was also visible in other Rhodesian Front activities, 
including some from which a government servant would normally be excluded. 
He became a familiar figure at Rhodesian Front party meetings, especially 
during the crucial Arundel by-election campaign of September 1964, which 
was notable for the ferocity of the language employed by Rhodesian Front 
activists (Welensky, the Rhodesia party candidate, was called a communist, a 
traitor and a dirty Jew) and for the physical intimidation of opponents practised 
by Rhodesian Front vigilantes. The presence of Mr Benson on these occasions 
did not pass without protest, however, particularly when the party chairman in 
Arundel sent a letter to his fellow constituents, marked especially for Jewish 
voters, inviting them to attend a meeting with Mr Benson. To call attention 
to this flagrant violation of the terms of his government contract, the Rhodesia 
party placed an advertisement in the Rhodesia Herald raising the following 
questions: 


Why should you the taxpayer pay Mr Benson £4,500 a year to assist the 
Rhodesian Front? Are all government employees allowed to assist political 
parties—or only Mr Benson? Are government employees allowed to assist 
any party—or only the Rhodesian Front ? 


Although the minister of the public service (William Harper) hastened to 
defend Benson on the ground that he was not a public servant and therefore not 
subject to the legislation prohibiting political activities, Benson himself had 
used his position as a government servant to avoid answering embarrassing 
questions at the public meetings he attended. This was particularly evident 
during his unfortunate appearance at University College Rhodesia, where he was 
debating the subject of press freedom with the Rhodesian Guild of Journalists’ 
president, John Parker, on the very day of the banning of the African Daily 
News. When questioned by students, some of whom pelted him with eggs, 
he refused to discuss the ban, citing his position as a government servant. So 
far as the taxpayers’ money was concerned, Harper denied any wastage because 
Benson was not doing ‘these odd meetings’ during government hours, but only 
when he had ‘a moment to spare at the request ofthe government’. In addition, 
the prime minister himself weighed in to take full responsibility for the Benson 
meetings with the electorate, particularly ‘people of a certain sect’, vehemently 
denying that he had been used ‘to aid and abet’ Rhodesian Front views. ™ 
Although the Rhodesian Front had sufficient legislative power to control the 
press (much of it, like the Law and Order (Maintenance) Act, inherited from 


11. Southern Rhodesia Legislative Assembly, vol. 58, 25 September 1964, cols. 896-97, 
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the Whitehead government), the limitations upon their action were determined 
less by law than by the balance of political forces. So long as there was still 
an opposition party in existence and the possibility that it might be returned to 
office, an outright move to control the press might alienate wavering or potential 
supporters and also damage Rhodesia’s image overseas. Instead, undermining 
the credibility of the press became a regular feature of the information depart- 
ment’s productions (one of which cost them the loss of a £6,000 defamation 
action brought by the Rhodesian Printing and Publishing Company)” and 
journalists and editors were continually being hauled before parliament and 
the courts on trumped-up charges arising out of the normal conduct of their 
professional duties. Tony Hawkins, for example, a reporter for the local press, 
was charged with contempt of parliament by the select committee of privileges 
at the instigation of a Rhodesian Front member, M. H. Partridge, who con- 
sidered that Hawkins had subjected him to pressure by daring to question his 
attack on the press during the budget debate. The editor of the Chronicle, 
Sidney Swadel (who was later to gain fame by physically evicting Benson from 
his office when he arrived to enforce the UDI censorship regulations) was 
brought to court and fined the token sum of £25 for publishing a report of a 
bomb-throwing incident at an athletic stadium which, in insignificant details, 
was deemed ‘likely to cause alarm or despondency’, John Parker of the 
Sunday Mail (who had downed Benson in the debate on press freedom at UCR) 
was actually arrested, and subsequently deported, for having obtained a copy 
of a confidential memorandum on the disastrous economic consequences of a 
UDI prepared by the associated chambers of commerce (ACCOR) and the 
association of industries (ARNI). Eileen Haddon, the editor of the liberal 
Central African Examiner, who was also served with a restriction order, was 
charged and fined on appeal for having published a poem (Men and Beasts) 
‘likely to engender feelings of hostility towards the police’. And finally, 
Eugene Wason, editor of the ill-fated Daily News, was charged with the publi- 
cation of false reports (one of them conceding police torture of African detainees) 
also ‘likely to cause alarm or despondency’; and one of his reporters, Saul 
Ndhlovu, was also fined a token £25 for referring to Chiefs (‘hired hacks of 
the government’) in a manner ‘calculated to bring authority into disrepute’. 
While Rhodesian Front attacks on the European press stopped short of an 
outright ban, the only African daily newspaper was less fortunate in that respect. 
Initially, the staff of the Daily News were only subjected to the same sort of 
harassment as their colleagues on the European papers, and it was not con- 
sidered likely that the Rhodesian Front hierarchy would dare to take on an 


12. The case was heard in June/July 1967, the year before the resignation of the dissent- 
ing justices. The defamatory material was contained in an air letter written by the 
van der Byl-Benson staff and circulated widely overseas. 

13. The poem, written by Lester Weiner for the Salisbury Shakespearian sonnet compe- 
tition, appeared in the April 1964 issue. 

14. An account of the case and the banning of the Daily News appears in Wason’s book, 
Banned (1976), written after his return to Britain. 
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organization with the international power and prestige of the Thomson group, 
the owner of African Newspapers Ltd. But the very existence of an outspoken 
independent newspaper which reflected the aspirations of African nationalism 
was a considerable obstacle to the van der Byl—Benson strategy of silencing 
opposition to Rhodesian Front policies. Consequently, on 26 August 1964, 
the day on which the African nationalist parties were also banned, the govern- 
ment proclaimed the Daily News a prohibited publication in terms of the Law 
and Order (Maintenance) Act, allegedly because they could not ‘permit the 
much prized ideal of press freedom to be used for spreading subversion’. 
Although a number of Establishment figures, including Sir Edgar Whitehead 
and the former chief justice, Sir Robert Tredgold, denied that the paper was 
in any way endangering public safety or security and challenged the authorities 
to prosecute the alleged offenders in a court of law, the government refused to 
concede that the paper had in fact been banned for expressing political views 
critical of the Rhodesian Front. The nearest approximation to this reality 
was the prime minister’s admission that ‘when people talk about the freedom 
of the press, of course, it is impossible to liken the position in this country to 
any other country in the world.’ 

By the time that press censorship was officially imposed under the emergency 
powers enacted at the UDI, the independence of the Rhodesian press had been 
considerably diminished by government intervention. While some resistance 
had been offered to the more blatant encroachments (such as the van der Byl 
claim to the front page of the Rhodesia Herald), with few notable exceptions the 
press acquiesced in the denigration of their profession and the undermining 
of their credibility, particularly by publishing all of the Benson-inspired diatribes 
levelled against them by supporters of the Rhodesian Front. Nor was there 
much show of professional unity in defence of an independent press. Those who 
did protest against the banning of the Daily News appeared to be more concerned 
with the dubious legality of the ban (which was a potential threat to their own 
papers as well) than with the destruction of the only daily publication expressing 
African aspirations or even African interests. And the fact that the Thomson 
group did not try to contest the ban was a further blow to the morale of the 
profession. 

An extenuating factor (if it could merit that description) was the severe 
pressure put upon the press to conform with the van der Byl—Benson directive 
that newspapers must be slanted to the advantage of Rhodesia: ‘the way the 
majority of the electorate [i.e., Rhodesian Front voters] conceive it’. From 
this followed the axiom that to criticize the government was to be disloyal to 
Rhodesia, with the obvious corollary that the culprit who engaged in such 
practices was guilty of treason to his country. What actually happened as a 
result of these directives on conformity with ‘group criteria’ (as Benson defined 
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it) was that the press, while not altogether abandoning criticism, became increas- 
ingly cautious in their reporting of matters likely to offend the Rhodesian 
Front. For those who openly refused to conform, there was a whole system of 
withholding rewards and meting out punishments, ranging from the refusal of 
routine press facilities (like government press releases and admission to official 
press conferences) to the more extreme measures of court proceedings or, in 
appropriate cases, deportation. 

From the records left behind by the few who resisted, 1t was evident that the 
Rhodesian Front regime regularly resorted to such practices as the tapping of 
journalists’ telephones, the opening of their correspondence, the search of 
press offices and the trailing of journalists by Special Branch officials.1® Under 
these conditions, the dissenters, if they wished to remain in their profession, 
had no real alternative but to leave a country in which they could no longer 
freely pursue their duties. Many of them did in fact leave for this reason, as 
in the case of Frank Clements and Malcolm Smith; and countless others, like 
Jobn Parker, had their fate decided for them by deportation. 

For those who stayed on after the UDI, the choice narrowed to joining the 
Rhodesian Front, which many of them did, and/or accepting a system of censor- 
ship which authorized the Benson team of censors to determine the contents 
of the Rhodesian press. Even after this system had given way (in Aprii 1968) 
to ‘self-imposed censorship’ and regular consultation between press and 
government, the same pressures were exerted on individual journalists and 
editors, the same attacks on the press continued to come from the Rhodesian 
Front (and from their newly-acquired black partners) and the same punitive 
legislation remained to deter any deviation from the van der Byl concept of 
‘the true interests of Rhodesia’. 

Many of the survivors of those years still practice their profession in Rhodesia 
today, now encumbered with the additional restrictions imposed by war-time 
censorship. Since their scarcity value has been considerably enhanced by the 
deportation of about a hundred of their colleagues, their survival tactics have 
been rewarded by appointments as Salisbury correspondents for the overseas 
press (which has been depleted by the deportations), as in the case of the former 
political correspondent of the Rhodesia Herald, Ian Mills (under his real name) 
for the BBC and The Guardian; Frederick Cleary, former sports editor of the 
Rhodesia Herald for The Times; and Tony Hawkins for the Financial Times 
and Christian Science Monitor. What they can send out of Rhodesia is, of 
course, heavily censored, as well as ‘self-censored’, although not much notice 
is taken of this obvious limitation on the value of their reports. 

In fact, very little has actually changed over the past fifteen years. On the 
governmental side, Mr van der Byl is still a minister, in the Muzorewa~Smith 


16. Peter Niesewand relates these practices as he experienced them prior to his arrest 
and deportation in his book, In Camera (1973). Similar accounts appear in Frank 
Clements, Rhodesia: the road to collision (1969) and in the books by John Parker and 
Eugene Wason cited above. 
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coalition of ‘national unity’; his appointees, including the recent black ones, 
control the Rhodesian Broadcasting Corporation; and his staff in the infor- 
mation department are still there to ensure that journalists do not ‘cause alarm 
or despondency’ and that the image of Rhodesia is not besmirched by the 
“left-wing press’. Although the press ‘monopoly’ has been breached by the 
appearance of African newspapers affiliated to the parties to the internal settle- 
ment, these are indistinguishable from their European counterparts in their 
commitment to the status quo. Now, however, the banning of an independent 
African newspaper (the Zimbabwe Times) is initiated by a black instead of a 
white minister, and the censorship and the propaganda devised by the Rhodesian 
Front to preserve white minority rule are being applied by a government 
allegedly based upon black majority rule. 


SIR PHILIP MITCHELL, GOVERNOR OF KENYA 
RICHARD A. FROST 


SIR PHILIP MITCHELL became Governor of Kenya on 12 December 1944, He 
had no illusions about the problems ahead of him when he accepted what he 
regarded as ‘the most difficult task in the continent’ The territory which 
became Kenya had been reluctantly occupied by Britain not for its own sake 
but because it lay between Uganda and the sea. The safety of the Christian 
missions in Uganda, the development of trade and, above all, Britain’s strategic 
interest in controlling the headwaters of the Nile required a more efficient 
means of transport than human porterage. The construction of the railway 
led to the introduction and encouragement of European settlement in order to 
provide freight to produce some revenue to support the line. Indians had 
traded on the coast for centuries and enterprising Indians followed the railway 
and set up trading centres throughout its length. The conditions of the 
indigenous Africans, the enterprise of the Indians and the capital of the Euro- 
peans had together produced the plural society of the new Colony. 

From the earliest days the Europeans had been the dominant community 
with political power bearing no relation to numbers but enabling them to 
influence all aspects of the Colony’s life in their favour. During the Second 
World War they had rendered invaluable service not only in the army but in 
running the various boards which were needed to provide food for the allied 
forces in Africa and South East Asia and other needs of the armed services. 
This still further increased their influence and, when Mitchell arrived as Gover- 
nor, he found them aiming at a position of political dominance ‘entrenched in 
power by the terms of the constitution’.2 Their agriculture and commercial 
enterprises were the basis of the Colony’s economy and their influence was 
such that ‘no Secretary of State’, Mitchell wrote in his diary, ‘would ever force 
a row with settlers’. He saw the need for change in many ways, but the Gover- 
nor was not a dictator and Kenya was being developed along British parlia- 
mentary lines and the Governor had to work through an Executive and a 
Legislative Council. 

Mitchell’s Governorship of Kenya has come in for a considerable amount of 
criticism. Some of his critics to-day seem to forget the constitutional position 
at the time when he became Governor and to disregard a fact of which his long 
service had made him aware: a Governor was the servant of the Secretary of 


The author is at present working on a biography of Sir Philip Mitchell, after labouring 
for many years in East Africa for the British Council. He is also the author of Race 
Against Time, an account of race relations in Kenya recently published by Rex Collings 
in London and Transafrica Books in Nairobi. 

1, Sir Philip Mitchell’s Diary: 30 August 1944, 

2. Sir Philip Mitchell: African Afterthoughts, p. 217. 

3. Diary, 16 June 1956. 
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State and was bound by policies acceptable to him and to the Colonial Office. 
The speech which he made in London soon after he left Kenya, in which he 
said that there was no unrest among the Kikuyus, is certainly a mystery, but 
other criticisms cannot be accepted as valid. Although he was the most inter- 
racially minded Governor of Kenya until Malcolm Macdonald went there almost 
at the end of the colonial period, he has been accused of being a racialist. Al- 
though he had for years been deeply interested in problems of African land 
tenure and agriculture, matters to which he applied himself within a week of 
his arrival in Kenya as Governor, he has been accused of being more interested 
in the agriculture of the “White Highlands’ than of the African reserves. His 
ideas about the pace of African political advance were in keeping with the 
views of the Colonial Office, but he has been criticized for not holding opinions 
which would have seemed unrealistic to most people in 1945. 

Mitchell’s colonial service began in 1912 when he became an Assistant Resi- 
dent in Nyasaland. With the exception of a short period during the Second 
World War all his service had been in East Africa, where he had been Secretary 
for Native Affairs in Tanganyika and Governor of Uganda. He believed that 
colonialism laid upon the colonial rulers the duties of trusteeship and that the 
Trustee must aim ‘to create conditions in which his wards can advance in 
civilization, knowledge and capacity with all the help he can give, to the fullest 
point they can reach’.* And he believed that Africans could become ‘as 
civilized as any other race of men’.® 

On several occasions during his years in Tanganyika it had seemed likely 
that he would be appointed to Kenya. The thought of service there horrified 
him. He felt that his inter-racial feelings would meet strong opposition from 
the Europeans and he wrote in his diary, ‘I should not last long in Kenya before 
being thrown to the wolves’. In 1939 the Secretary of State had offered him 
the Governorship of Kenya, but he had refused it because, as he wrote, ‘the 
prevailing attitude to Asians and Africans is one I cannot stand’.’? But his 
basic interest in East Africa never left him even when he was far away as Gover- 
nor of Fiji and, when a second time he was offered the Governorship of Kenya, 
he accepted it. The problems of Kenya must have been at the back of his mind 
ever since his war time duties took him to the other side of the world. Only 
four days after receiving the cable from Oliver Stanley, the Secretary of State, 
he wrote, ‘I dictated the first draft of a letter to O. Stanley about Kenya politics 
but have by no means got it right yet’. On his way from Fiji to Nairobi he 
had long discussions with the Secretary of State and the Colonial Office in 
London and arrived in Kenya in December ready to implement the new policies 
which had been agreed. 
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Mitchell was an idealist with a strong practical sense, a realist with an ideal 
of inter-racial harmony on which to base his policy. Many years before he 
became Governor of Kenya he came to the conclusion that ‘native affairs” was 
an ‘unhappy phrase’, which ‘sounds so well and means so little, since native 
and non-native affairs are inextricably intermingled’,® and in his earliest years 
in Africa service in the Army had taught him ‘respect for every individual as 
a man—or woman’.!¢ But it was not only his admiration for the Africans in 
the Army in the Kaiser’s War and his respect for the African warrant officers 
that taught him ‘respect for every individual’. His life was based on a strong 
religious faith, which, as his diaries show, grew stronger with the years, and it 
was entirely in keeping that on his last day in Kenya as Governor, before going 
to the final ceremony at the City Hall and then to the airport, he attended a 
service in the cathedral and laid up his full dress sword, the symbol of his duty 
as Governor, in the keeping of the church. 

In a colony with the racial situation of Kenya a liberal Governor like Mitchell 
would have to walk warily. European aims at self-government under European 
domination, new stirrings of nationalism encouraged by the War among an 
African population with scant educational and administrative standards, and 
Indian frustration and consequent political intrigues presented him with a 
task of great complexity. Economic progress was essential, because without 
money there could be no rise in the Africans’ standard of living, no African 
educational development, no increase in medical services; but he saw, as no 
previous Governor had seen, that improvement in human relations, which in 
Kenya meant race relations, was fundamental, because without such improve- 
ment liberal policies would be certain to fail. 

He faced a dilemma. ‘To force through Legislative Council measures which 
were opposed by most Europeans in Kenya, which could have been done by 
throwing the Official Members, supported by the Asians and Africans, into the 
battle, would have been no way to train the members and their constituents for 
Parliamentary government, but to go slowly would inevitably make the Africans 
feel that their aspirations and their development were being disregarded. His 
service in East and Central Africa started early enough to enable him to see 
almost at first hand the condition of the indigenous population before the 
incursion of the West began to alter it. His policy of cautious advance was 
dictated by his knowledge of the small foundations on which the modern edifice 
had to be built. Moreover it was the policy held by the Colonial Office 
and successive Secretaries of State. Trusteeship required an acceptance of 
responsibility towards the ward, a refusal to be rushed into rash measures of 
emancipation. In Kenya the problems of the plural society made it seem ail 
the more necessary to ensure that African progress was sufficiently advanced to 
stand up to European power before the reins of the Colonial Office were loosened. 
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What George Bennett called ‘the gradualism implicit in his own doctrine of 
trusteeship’ made Mitchell’s general scheme of policy harmonize with the 
accepted opinion of the most responsible people of the period. Scholars like 
Margery Perham and politicians, Labour as well as Conservative and including 
Creech Jones, the Labour Secretary of State, and a vast majority of Europeans 
in and out of East Africa believed, as Mitchell did, that it would take a long 
time before Africans would be able to govern a nation in the modern world. 
Few would have dared to prophesy at that time that an African government 
could take its place in an international assembly within a hundred years. Even 
the most liberal of scholars could do no more than suggest a few years later that 
the Gold Coast elections of 1951 made it possible to think that the African 
colonies might perhaps become independent before the end of the century.’ 
And the shock and revelation of 1951 came six years after Mitchell became 
Governor of Kenya. The duties of a trustee were ever present in his thinking 
and what to African politicians seemed to be a reactionary attitude was in fact 
caution due to his sense of responsibility to his wards. He wrote later in his 
autobiography, ‘the political problem seems to me at this stage to be the problem 
of devising an appropriate instrument for the discharge of our trust’. In 
1947 he wrote that since the War ‘an entirely new polity and society’ were being 
created, ‘but it had to be a joint one with Indians and Africans’. In opposing 
the idea of ‘one man one vote’ for Africans he was in keeping with traditions 
in Britain where universal suffrage had not been granted until there was uni- 
versal education. In 1952 he was thinking of a multi-racial Kenya with a Prime 
Minister within the life span of existing politicians*—a Kenya in which it was 
clear that the African voters would in time outnumber the Europeans. 

Neither “inter-racial’? nor ‘non-racial’ describes his outlook. He never 
suggested that race could be overlooked and he had no doubt that ‘birds of a 
feather flock together’; but he believed that differences of colour should not be 
allowed to hinder equality of opportunity. He did not pretend, however, that, 
when he was Governor, the members of the different races were equal in attain- 
ment, and so equality of opportunity had to take account of economic, social 
and cultural standards. It did not mean that, irrespective of attainment, 
everyone had to be given the same rewards, but he was anxious to make it 
possible for anyone of any race to be appointed to any post for which his capacity 
qualified him—an aim which could not be realized without fundamental changes 
in racial attitudes in the Colony. He had always seen that education of Africans 
was the key and that is why from the outset of his period as Governor of Uganda 
he devoted much time and effort to the reorganization of Makerere. Although 
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he was an idealist, he was also very much a realist who thought that every East 
African politician and scholar ought to be given, ‘inscribed on vellum’, a sentence 
from the Simon Commission’s Indian Report which said, ‘It is only when the 
difficulties of constructive policies are really faced that the inadequacy of general 
phrases begins to be realized’16 He saw that constructive policies were 
particularly difficult to follow in lands where the majority of the people were 
uneducated and he believed that their own leaders rather than the colonial 
government were the best people to explain to them what this progress required. 
His reorganization of Makerere was intended to provide ‘an aristocracy of 
culture to guide and control the masses’ and to produce a supply of ‘African 
professional men and women’.1’ It was his work which transformed Makerere 
to such an extent that what had been little more than a technical school became 
a university college, which enabled African students from 1951 onwards to gain 
the external BA degree of London University and gradually to be appointed to 
posts which had previously been exclusively filled by Europeans and Asians. 
Although the harvest only gained in volume after he retired, his inspiration 
and work were vital in the developments which made it possible. 

The main strands in Mitchell’s policy were economic advance, the preser~ 
vation of the land, the improvement of African agriculture and education, and 
administrative changes to bring about greater efficiency both in Kenya itself 
and in East African cooperation, while all the time he believed that improve- 
ment in race relations was essential. He started to tackle the problems of 
administrative reforms even before he reached Kenya in 1944. As already 
mentioned, he wrote the first draft of a letter to the Secretary of State about 
Kenya politics only two days after receiving his offer of the Governorship and 
soon amplified his ideas in another draft. For many years he had been a close 
observer of Kenya’s affairs. He saw that its Legislative Council played a larger 
part than the Legislatrve Councils of the other East African territories and 
required of its president many more hours in the chair than a Governor could 
reasonably spare. He ‘thought Leg. Co. should have a Speaker and the 
Governor not be president—it would make him more effective as an impartial 
arbiter, would keep him out of controversy, anyhow in the early stages, and give 
a greater independence to Leg. Co.”18 As Britain believed that the Westminster 
model of parliamentary government was the best form of democratic rule, it 
was natural that development towards the Westminster model of parliamentary 
government should be the aim of British policy and the Legislative Council 
must therefore become more responsible. Plans to initiate measures leading 
to cabinet government were already in Mitchell’s mind. ‘Ex. Co. Members’, 
he wrote, ‘ought to support Government or resign; and should take charge of 
groups of subjects’.1° When his plan for the reorganization of Government, 
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having been accepted by the Secretary of State, was announced in Kenya, it 
was greeted by a storm of opposition from Indians and Africans. It was clear 
that the Members having responsibility for different subjects such as education 
and agriculture would all be European. That was regarded with horror 
because it was thought that they would all discriminate against Africans and 
Indians in favour of the European community. That, it was felt, was bad 
enough, but when it was announced that the agricultural portfolio was to be 
given to Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentink, the outcry was great indeed. ‘C-B? 
was regarded as the epitome of Europeanism, who, it was feared, would undoubt- 
edly use his new power to favour European agriculture and discriminate against 
African agriculture. Mitchell, however, understood the traditions of British 
politics. He knew quite well what he was doing. He made it clear to ‘C-B’ 
that he, like others of the new departmental Members, ‘could not continue to 
exercise these wide powers and consider himself an unofficial: he must be a 
member of the Government and if he did not agree with the Government he 
must resign before he could recover his freedom of action’.”® 

Criticism that ‘the constitutional changes which Mitchell initiated’ showed 
his inability to ‘adopt an unbiased attitude towards the three races’?! fails to 
appreciate the current situation and the responsibilities of a Governor. If 
Mitchell had withdrawn his plan, which had been accepted by the Secretary 
of State, to establish the Membership system because Africans and Indians 
opposed it, he would have been giving in to opposition based on lack of under- 
standing. His responsibility as Governor required him to pursue what he 
believed to be in the best interests of Kenya. The Membership system was a 
step in the direction of ultimate cabinet government and five years later A. B. 
Patel, the Indian Leader, said in Legislative Council that the fears of the non=- 
Europeans had proved to be groundless, because the Departmental Members 
had shown that ‘they are immediately within the fold of the Government 
benches and are not likely to be influenced as we had anticipated by the unofficial 
side’.22, Mitchell was right in refusing to abandon a policy which he con- 
sidered to be wise and a necessary step in the development of responsible 
government because of African and Asian fears, which, he was confident, would 
be found to be groundless. Moreover he saw that in time to come, with the 
advance of education among Africans and the consequent establishment of 
election for the African members of Legislative Council, these departmental 
Members would not all be European. ‘If African Members of Legislative 
Council could be directly elected’, he said in 1947, ‘nobody would be better 
pleased than I should be’. But there was need for more education before 
that would be possible. 
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His constructive imagination ranged over East Africa as a whole as well as 
over Kenya itself. He thought that the Governors’ Conference did not provide 
adequate machinery for administering the inter-territorial activities of East 
Africa and that it, like the Government of Kenya, needed reorganization. 
His plans for this raised a storm in Kenya where any proposals for changes were 
always likely to be looked at from a racial point of view. The proposals for the 
establishment of an inter-territorial organization to deal with services common 
to all the East African territories, although of course discussed with and agreed 
to by the other Governors and the Secretary of State, were really Mitchell’s 
creation. ‘The Governors’ Conference had done something to bring about an 
East African outlook but Mitchell, who for a long time had thought that some 
kind of Closer Union was required for the economic progress of all the Terri- 
tories, was convinced that services common to them all ought to be put under 
an inter-territorial organization with power to legislate on such common matters 
as railways, posts and currency. His proposals for a Central Legislative Assembly, 
which would have the power of legislation binding on all the Territories on such 
common subjects and be composed of two Europeans, two Asians and two 
Africans from each Territory, were embodied in Colonial 191, a paper issued by 
the Secretary of State. The Europeans of Kenya were furious at the suggestion 
that they should have parity with Asians and Africans and demanded that the 
proposals should be reconsidered. In a multi-racial society political storms 
are probably inevitable and it was felt by Mitchell and the Labour Government 
in Britain, which issued a new plan in Paper 210, that, with further political 
development in mind, to placate the Europeans was the lesser of two evils. 
The new plan gave each Territory an extra seat by providing for the addition 
of a member from each Territory elected by its Legislative Council as a whole. 
At the time these additional members would undoubtedly be European. The 
Europeans were jubilant and the African politicians were furious and despon- 
dent. They could not see that in time African representation in Legislative: 
Council would increase and the extra members would be chosen by African 
majorities. ‘Two ten’ became a rallying cry for discontent and no doubt 
provided ammunition for the Kikuyu organizers of Mau Mau. Lack of under- 
standing among Africans caused Mitchell and the Colonial Office to play into 
the hands of the African extremists, although in 1947 the East African Standard 
saw and pointed out the inevitable development. A leading article declared 
that African progress would ‘require an ever-increasing ratio of African repre- 
sentation’ and that in the end the European community would become ‘consti- 
tutionally a racial minority’.24 One can only speculate on whether the British 
Conservative Government’s Paper 191 or the Labour Government’s 210 would 
in fact have brought about the greater good with the lesser damage. In any 
case Mitchell was the architect of East African inter-territorial cooperation, 
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of the East African High Commission, which achieved so much before inde- 
pendence, and so, in essence, of its successor, the East African Community, 
which has so sadly drifted to disintegration. 

Mitchell has been criticized for his part in another matter which roused 
strong racial emotions. This was the question of national registration by 
finger-printing. He has been accused of giving way to European pressure 
and disregarding the wishes of the Africans, but closer study shows that, as in 
other cases, his tactical skill enabled him to safeguard African desires without 
causing a violent quarrel with more than the racial extremists among the Euro- 
peans. In 1947 Legislative Council agreed that the African registration card 
called the Kipande should be replaced by a national registration card, for which 
members of every race should give their finger prints. Only the Asian members 
of Legislative Council opposed this measure. All the Europeans and Eliud 
Mathu voted for it. However, before the Ordinance was translated into a Bill 
opposition was fomented among some of the European electorate and the 
Government agreed to institute a commission of enquiry into the whole question 
of registration, if all the unofficial members wished it to do so. All did in fact 
vote for a Commission and Sir Bertrand Glancy was appointed Commissioner 
and reported that, although finger-printing was the best method of identification, 
ability to write one’s name unaided and to supply photographs was an alternative 
method, though a far less efficient one. The bitter wrangle which followed 
was due only to the fact that some small European minds were unable to appreci- 
ate that, although in Britain finger-printing was used only for the purpose of 
compiling a criminal register, in itself it was in no way degrading if applied in 
the completely different circumstances of a plural society for the purpose of 
compiling a national register. Such Europeans were delighted that the Com- 
missioner had suggested an alternative, although he said it was far less efficient 
than universal finger-printing. The Africans, however, objected strongly, 
because they saw that all Europeans would be exempt but most Africans would 
have to give their fingerprints. 

Mitchell wanted the Ordinance of 1947 on universal finger-printing to become 
law, but, as all the unofficial members of Legislative Council had asked for the 
appointement of a commission of enquiry, the Government introduced a 
measure in tavour of the amendment suggested by the Commissioner, Sir 
Bertrand Glancy. This would enable them to find out the views of the unofficial 
members, which turned out to be 10 in favour of the amendment and 10 against, 
the opposition being composed of Africans, Arabs, Asians and one European, 
Derek Erskine. The official members had of course to vote for the measure 
which the Government had introduced, but the Government then took no further 
action and did not initiate legislation to enforce the amendment. The Govern- 
ment had been forced into a difficult position and, as Mitchell wrote in his 
Diary, he called a meeting of his principal officers on 12 February 1951, ‘to 
consider tactics on the motion Keyser is moving condemning the Government 
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for having moved a motion in favour of Glancy’s alternative to finger-printing’** 
and then taking no further action. Even George Bennett seemed to think 
that Mitchell accepted the ‘loophole’ suggested by Glancy, although ‘the end 
of the incident, ironically enough’, he wrote, ‘was the reintroduction of the 
original provision for universal registration’.2 Mitchell, in fact, had no inten- 
tion of giving way to European pressure, but, as it was not possible to dissuade 
Major Keyser from initiating a debate, Government tactics in opposing his 
motion had to be very carefully worked out. During the debate Colin Thornley, 
the Deputy Chief Secretary, referred to the equality of the unofficial votes and 
asked, ‘What more logical or natural attitude can possibly be imagined, Sir, in 
such circumstances than that the Government having found the Unofficial side 
of the Council completely divided should decide to maintain the status quo in a 
law which had been passed as recently as 1947 without a division at all’? He 
went on to say that the country-wide enquiries made in 1950 ‘showed con- 
clusively that the vast majority of the people inhabiting this land, and I include 
in that majority a large number of the European element of the population, 
prefer the law as it stands in this respect to the alternative provision recom- 
mended by Sir Bertrand Glancy’.?? The next day the Chief Secretary explained 
to the Council that ‘in any case the final question of whether the law should be 
amended is one to be decided by the Council if and when an amending Bill is 
presented to it’.78 

The most diehard among the Europeans were furious and perhaps the most 
galling point was Thornley’s reference to ‘the vast majority of the people of this 
land’. Mitchell saw clearly, as he wrote in his Diary that ‘all there is to it is 
indignation that the Government should have turned down the European Elected 
Group’.2® One critic has written about the debate on Glancy’s suggested 
alternative that an amended measure ‘was passed through the Legislative Council 
by the government and unofficial Europeans voting together against all the 
non-European members’.8° That vote showed Mitchell the equality of the 
unofficial votes and as the Europeans refused to drop their opposition, instead 
of being a racialist, as the critic maintains, he set himself and his principal 
officers to the task of divising ‘tactics’ to safeguard the wishes of ‘the vast 
majority of the people inhabiting this land’. A criticism based on only half of 
a story is hardly likely to be valid. Mitchell had no intention of introducing an 
amending Bill and, as the general situation in Kenya was becoming more uneasy, 
it was possible to insist that the most efficient method of national registration 
should be adopted. Then on 6 March 1951 a Bill was passed legalizing the 
Ordinance of 1947 without any amendment, but the Governor wisely refrained 
from prosecuting any Europeans who still refused to give their finger-prints. 
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So many Europeans had in fact registered by finger-printing and so many 
continued daily to visit the registration offices for the purpose that it seemed 
wise to turn a blind eye to the dwindling number of defaulters, and a year later 
the Emergency made it necessary for new measures to be introduced. 

When he was Governor of Uganda Mitchell was convinced that Africans 
should be led by Africans and he therefore gave much thought and time to the 
reorganization of Makerere, but he became Governor of Kenya before the 
reorganized University College had had time to educate the men and women it 
was designed to produce. In 1944 there was only one African, a Nominated 
Member, in the Legislative Council in Nairobi. Mitchell wanted more to be 
appointed as soon as possible, but in 1946 he was doubtful whether six Africans 
of adequate calibre could be found.*! There were, however, many whose social 
position and experience in the Districts made them accepted leaders among 
the peasantry and the growing ‘white collar class’. Failure by the Administration 
to recognize them as such was a grave mistake, because it deprived the Govern- 
ment of men who could have explained to their fellow Africans what official 
policies were intended to achieve. Only one African was appointed to the 
Beecher Committee on African education, for instance, and a Report which 
was a sincere attempt to lay the foundations for future advance, bearing in mind 
the inadequate funds made available, was sadly misrepresented and became 
an object of grievance. It was from this class that the first Africans in Kenya 
to be appointed to the officer grades of the Administration were chosen. In 
1932 Mitchell had persuaded the Governor of Tanganyika to appoint an African 
to the post of Assistant Secretary in the office of the Secretary for Native 
Affairs.32 When he became Governor of Kenya it was not long before he 
inaugurated the rank of African Assistant Administrative Officer in the Adminis- 
tration, the first Africans in the Colony to be admitted to the officer grade, At 
that time the choice was limited, but as education at senior levels became more 
available to Africans, service as officers in the Administration and as technical 
assistants in the specialist services, such as agriculture, came increasingly within 
their grasp. Many of these developments reached significant proportions only 
after Mitchell’s retirement, but it was he who was their originator. 

Immediately after his arrival as Governor Mitchell started to deal with the 
problems of African agriculture. Professor Sorrensen has criticized him for 
being ‘unsympathetic towards peasant agriculture’. Throughout his service 
he had been deeply concerned to help the Africah peasants to improve their 
agriculture and raise their standard of living. What he was unsympathetic 
towards was the continuation of low standards. A man with a hoe could do no 
more than keep his family alive and Mitchell wanted to make it possible for 
Africans to engage in ‘economic agriculture’ giving asurplus above the mere 
subsistence needs of the family. As things were, the peasant could not increase 
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his income: ‘no amount of agricultural instruction will help him to overcome 
the limitations imposed by his present circumstances’ he told the Colonial 
Study Group of the Empire Parliamentary Association in 1947. ‘We have 
simply got to break out of this state of affairs’, he continued, ‘either by collective 
farming or by co-operative farming’ or at any rate, as he said at other times, by 
regarding the individual as ‘the tenant of the tribe’ and supervised by tribal 
authority. He was emphatic that preservation of the land was fundamental 
and that it was therefore essential ‘to legislate and take powers to protect the 
land from destruction, a power overriding all rights of whatever kind’, and 
overstocking and erosion must be primary concerns. He lost no time in seeing 
things for himself and visited the Kamba Reserve within a week of his arrival 
as Governor. 

The improvement of agriculture in East Africa had occupied Mitchell’s mind 
for many years. In 1946 he thankfully completed ‘the draft despatch I have 
been working on for years about the basic problems of economic agriculture and 
agrarian policy in the Colonies’. He thought that before he arrived as 
Governor the Kenya Government had little understanding of agricultural 
matters in the Colony and, as he wrote, ‘had simply not begun to tackle its 
agrarian problem until a few months ago, and even now they know very little 
about it’.3? His Chief Secretary reported to him that the Provincial Com- 
missioners ‘showed a very limited understanding of the agrarian problem we 
have to face and of the fact that overcrowding and overstocking occur whether 
there is settlement of Europeans or not’.38 Some African politicians were 
declaring that to take land from the scheduled areas would solve the problem, 
but Mitchell realized that permanent solutions could only be found in better 
use of the land and urbanization of some of the population, a development 
which presented a host of other difficulties. 

He lost no time in devising an organization capable of tackling the problems 
of post-War Kenya. On 1 August 1945 the Development and Reconstruction 
Authority was constituted and a Development Committee submitted a report 
in 1946, which was adopted as the ten-year Development Plan, 1946-55. Out 
of a total of £15-6 million, which the Plan envisaged, £8-1 was earmarked for 
crops, livestock, land and water and was split up among the appropriate Depart- 
ments, Agriculture, Veterinary, Forestry and Water Development. Mitchell 
insisted that these funds should be kept separate from the Colony Budget and 
he gave responsibility for administering them to his Chief Secretary and Deputy 
Chief Secretary. He went further still. A block amounting to £3 million— 
far larger than any other allocation in the ten year plan—was handed over to 
a new body, the African Land Development Organization, which came to be 
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known as ALDEV. It was safe from interference by the unofficial members of 
Legislative Council and became a sort of financial corporation making grants 
to approved schemes for African agricultural betterment, submitted through 
the Provincial Agricultural Committees and supervised by the field officers of 
the District Agricultural Committees, of which the District Commissioner was 
the Chairman, unless ALDEV was itself asked to supply a special officer to 
supervise a particular project. ‘The original block allocation of £3 million 
came mainly from Kenya funds’. 

Much of the money went to the Kamba District of Machakos, where erosion 
had been allowed to cause terrible damage to the land. Settlement schemes 
for Africans were regarded by Mitchell as essential, although he realized that 
each could start in only a small way. In Kamba country he got the Makueni 
Settlement scheme started. Capable Kamba management with help from the 
District Administrative and Agricultural Officers ensured its success and it 
steadily grew in size and value to Ukambani. In the decades before the Second 
World War the emphasis had been on European agriculture, and African 
agriculture had received scanty finance and official attention, but the great 
volume of scientific research carried out in Government laboratories and the 
private experiments made and financed by European farmers had amassed a 
stock of knowledge and expertise which were of great use to the Department of 
Agriculture when Mitchell, from the very beginning of his time as Governor, 
directed his energy to the task of reclamation, preservation and development of 
the land and agriculture of the reserves. 

He did not expect quick results. As he thought that the Kenya Government 
had never understood the agrarian problem and his own Provincial Commis- 
sioners ‘showed a very limited understanding of it’, he had to start with 
a programme of reorganization and the laying of new foundations. ‘Founda- 
tions, in any case’, he said in 1947, ‘are seldom spectacular, and we have been 
mainly occupied with laying foundations. We are indeed tackling a problem 
which, as far as I know, no Colonial Government has ever before attempted 
on such a scale, and have encountered many new and baffling things’.?° 

Opposition was many-sided. There were Europeans who feared that, if 
Africans were allowed to grow cash crops such as coffee, the loss of their mono- 
poly would harm their incomes and that Africans’ involvement in their own 
coffee ‘shambas’ would adversely affect the supply of labour for European 
plantations during the picking season. There were African politicians who 
set out to hinder the Government by opposing measures such as the construction 
of terraces to combat soil erosion. The poorer the peasants the more they 
would cast envious eyes on the European farms: the greater their grievances 
the more easily they could be drawn into the movement of discontent and 
hatred which was to come into the open in 1952. Human selfishness also had 
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to be faced. In parts of the Kikuyu Reserves, for instance, the wattle bark 
trade brought much money to Kikuyu owners, but to stop soil erosion in wattle 
plantations it was necessary to uproot some of the trees to make room for 
conservation terraces. The Administration and the Agricultural Officers worked 
together to stop soil erosion, but greed for present profit caused the wattle tree 
owners to resist the thinning of their trees and the politicians found other ways 
also of opposing terracing. Elsewhere in the Districts, however, the Adminis- 
tration had some success in its encouragement of Young Farmers’ Clubs at the 
schools, small-holdings, care of springs, better breeding of grade cattle and 
A.I., and leaders like Chief Muhoya had exemplary holdings. It was the same 
in neighbouring Embu, where the District Commissioner and his staff, working 
with the Agricultural Officers, had success in some places but had to fight 
against African suspicion in others. Everywhere conservatism and suspicion 
had to be shown to be groundless. In the Kamba Reserves it was rumoured 
that the belts of trees which had to be planted for conservation purposes were 
really the boundaries of future European farms. In some areas, when Africans 
were allowed to plant coffee, they had to be urged to grow it, because they feared 
that, if they did grow it, their land would be given to European coffee farmers. 
To overcome these suspicions and to explain the reasons behind Government 
policy really strong Information and Community Development services were 
needed, but at a most critical stage the European Elected Members cut much 
of the vote for Community Development out of the Budget. 

In the Kikuyu Reserves many holdings were composed of scattered fragments 
and land consolidation would have to be a preliminary to any real improvement 
in agriculture. Here again the Kikuyu politicians stood in the way and at the 
same time through the action of the European politicians the District Adminis- 
tration and Agricultural Department were denied the Information and Com- 
munity Development services which were needed to combat adverse propa- 
ganda. The detention of the political leaders at the beginning of the Emergency 
enabled the District Administration to tackle the issue of land consolidation 
vigorously and in the Nyeri District, where O. E. B. Hughes, the District 
Commissioner, saw that the suppression of terrorism ought to be accompanied 
by measures aimed at removing the causes of the revolt, it was not possible to 
‘keep pace with the desire of the tribe to bring about a complete land revolu- 
tion’.4! It was hampering to have to work within the limits of a settlement 
which Mitchell himself thought bad in many respects. He regarded the Carter 
Commission’s Report as ‘a bad and wrong settlement’,?* but he could not dis- 
regard it and he wrote that ‘for the practical purpose of tackling the agrarian 
problem now it must be accepted’. 

For some years individual tenure of land had been increasing among the 
Kikuyu, but the Colonial Office believed that the need for cooperation between 
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farmers to secure adequate measures against erosion and the necessity of per- 
suading the peasants to adopt new agricultural practices made it unwise to 
relinquish official control. In 1945 a Colonial Office committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Hailey recommended that individual ownership ought to 
be encouraged only if controlled by the community. The Chief Native Com- 
missioner and other senior officers in Kenya agreed with this view and even 
the Registrar of Cooperative Societies, who was in favour of individual titles, 
thought that title should not be granted ‘until the most important agrarian 
reform of all had been achieved, i.e. the consolidation of holdings into economic 
units’.44 Mitchell agreed with the opinion of the Hailey Committee and his 
own. officers, who had worked on the problems of land, and thought that the 
individual farmer ought at that stage in agricultural development to be ‘a tenant 
of the tribe’. Although his view was in keeping with the policy of the Colonial 
Office, it was not in accord with the current trend in the Kikuyu Reserves and was 
used by the politicians as an example of what they regarded as his wish to retard 
African progress. In fact he wanted to foster African progress but he was 
anxious to ensure that it developed along lines of good farming and respect for 
the land. The poor state of farming seemed to give adequate justification for 
a system of tribal control of individual farmers under the supervision of the 
Administration and Agricultural Officers, although it caused resentments which 
were grist to the political agitator’s mill. 

Although he gave priority in his planning to African agricultural progress, 
he was no enemy of white settlement and bought a farm himself on which he 
lived in his retirement. But he had always believed that white settlement 
should only be allowed if it in no way deprived ‘natives of their land’ or ‘laid 
the foundations of a native land shortage problem’. From his earliest days 
in Tanganyika he had been opposed to the establishment of white areas and 
black areas, but he had always been in favour of black areas and some smaller 
mixed areas where the Europeans, living side by side with the Africans, could 
help African development through their experience and knowledge.*® He 
would have liked native and non-native affairs and farms to be intermingled. 
In Kenya, when he was Governor, he tried to persuade the Highlands Board 
to allow Africans to become tenants on Crown Land within the Scheduled 
Areas,*’ but, although he was the Governor, he was powerless to override the 
Highlands Board. He believed that much ill-will and strife might have been 
averted if the Secretary of State had issued a new Order-in-Council reconstitut- 
ing the Highlands Board and issuing new instructions for it to follow in place 
of the ‘Elgin pledge’.*® Whitehall refused to change the policy of ‘Europeans 
only’ and Mitchell’s more liberal and statesmanlike aims were thwarted. 
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He set the details of agricultural policy in a wide framework. ‘I want to 
emphasise’, he wrote, ‘that first and foremost this is a human problem, the 
problem of man in Africa in relation to the land and to the new forms and pres- 
sures which the opening of these countries to external social and economic 
influence has introduced’.*® For many years he had believed that East Africa 
ought to be looked at as a whole. Only so could people from overpopulated 
areas be given land in districts with unused resources. During his years in 
Tanganyika and Uganda he had been anxious to achieve some form of Closer 
Union. ‘Excessive overheads’, he thought, could only ‘be cured by a single 
unitary Government, at least of Kenya and Uganda’, but the Africans of 
Tanganyika and Uganda had always opposed any suggestion of union with 
Kenya with its racial problems. When proposals for Closer Union had to be 
abandoned, Mitchell turned to the idea of a Royal Commission on Land and 
Population in East Africa as a whole. He asked the Colonial Office to 
arrange for the appointment of such a commission in June 1951.5: He 
continued to press for a commission, but it was not till eight months after his 
retirement that the Royal Commission, for which he had pleaded, arrived in 
East Africa. 

As some Africans became better educated, racial discrimination became 
increasingly painful and the social aspects of the colour bar caused under- 
standably bitter feelings among the educated and prosperous members of the 
Asian communities. Particularly hurtful to the better educated Africans and 
Asians was their exclusion from all good hotels and restaurants. In a study of 
Mitchell’s Governorship published nineteen years after his retirement he is 
censured because ‘he did not even end the colour bar in hotels, the segregation 
in schools and hospitals’.°? Historical judgments are likely to be false if the 
writer relates the events concerned to the conditions of the time of writing 
rather than of the time which is being written about. Kenya was a British 
colony and its social as well as its constitutional life was accordingly being 
developed along western lines. At the time of Mitchell’s Governorship all 
but a handful of Africans were at an economic level which would have prevented 
them from paying the prices charged at Kenya’s hotels, but there were Asians 
who were able to meet the cost but who were conversant with eastern rather 
than with western manners and custom. ‘The hotel proprietors, some of them 
Asians, were afraid that they would offend their European customers if they 
relaxed the ‘Europeans only’ rule and the few Africans and the ‘westernized’ 
Asians who could have met the hotel charges suffered accordingly. Mitchell 
deplored the existence of a ban based solely on race, but he was not a dictator. 
In Kenya as in Britain a Race Relations Act which made a colour bar illegal 
would have been a matter for the Legislature. Mitchell appreciated that to 
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force such a measure through Legislative Council by using the official votes 
would have caused violent political storms and he agreed with those people in 
Kenya who were working for the improvement of race relations that such 
legislative action would lead to bitter incidents and do great harm to the cause 
of racial harmony in general. The inter-racially minded realists, including 
Mitchell, thought that the right course was to change the outlook of the Euro- 
pean community so that, as they saw the economic and educational advance 
being made by Africans and the increasing westernization of the leading Asians, 
they would see that their prejudices and fears were no longer reasonable. They 
were proved to be wise in their strategy. By 1953 there had been a sufficient 
increase in liberalism to enable Michael Blundell, the leader of the European 
Elected Members of Legislative Council, and some of his colleagues to convene 
a meeting of the Hotel Keepers’ Association and to ask them to bring the colour 
bar to an end. Then because the move came from European leaders, hotels 
could be opened to all without any racial incidents and ill will. 

In the case of schools the economic impediment to integration was even more 
clear and Mitchell and those people who were working towards the abolition of 
racial discrimination saw that until economic and social conditions had greatly 
changed inter-racial schools could not be established. Opportunities for 
bringing boys and girls of the different races together, especially through sport 
and activities like drama competitions, were taken whenever possible and 
Mitchell strongly supported with encouragement and finance the first inter- 
racial primary school early in his time as Governor; and, when conditions made 
it possible, the admission of Asian and African girls to the Kenya High School, 
to be followed by the opening of the principal boys schools to non-Europeans, 
was due to his skill as Chairman of the Board of Governors in 1960. 

Mitchell’s apparent ignorance of Kikuyu unrest and his speech in London in 
July 1952 in which he said that there was no discontent among the Kikuyu, 
have never been adequately explained. On 31 January 1952, the day before 
the visit of Princess Elizabeth, so soon to become Queen, he noted in his diary, 
‘Security reports that never have the people of all races been better disposed, 
more loyal or better pleased and that certainly is my own impression’.*? How- 
ever, missionaries, who spoke Kikuyu, repeatedly warned the District authorities 
of subversive unrest in the Central Province, Eliud Mathu, African member of 
Legislative Council, warned the Council of clandestine meetings of disaffection,*4 
and District and Provincial Commissioners, although sometimes reluctant to 
admit that all was not well in their Districts, reported signs of political disaffec- 
tion to Provincial Headquarters. 

But it is possible that reports of Kikuyu unrest and underground subversion 
were diluted in the Secretariat before they reached the Governor. There 
seemed to be a reluctance to acknowledge that the Kikuyu politicians’ yearning 
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for greater political power was enlisting the help of the peasants and that an 
underground militant movement against the Government and the immigrant 
communities was being fostered. Nor did there seem to be the sense of urgency 
at the higher levels of the Administration which the gravity of the situation 
required. The official enquiry into the origins of Mau Mau, for instance, 
recorded that in April 1952, the Director of Intelligence and Security wrote a 
detailed report on Mau Mau. Instead of being submitted immediately to 
Mitchell this report did not reach Government House till August, a month 
after he made his speech in London. It would not have been possible to keep 
such information from the Governor if Mitchell himself had moved about the 
country and talked with junior officers as he had done in former years. His 
health had deteriorated. He suffered from back trouble, a complaint which 
had afflicted him even in his most energetic years in the past, and he often 
recorded feeling ill and overburdened, It is probable too that he had a slight 
stroke. Moreover, he went to Kenya as an experienced Governor who had no 
need to delve into the details of administration to discover how the machinery 
of government in Kenya worked and he relied too much on the senior members 
of the Administration in Nairobi. Having known East Africa for so long, he 
seems to have thought it unnecessary to move around and he was content to 
let intelligence information come to him. But there is evidence that he did know 
that violent subversion was being fomented and that he had no doubt about 
where the inspiration came from. It seems that official intelligence failed 
to appreciate the urgency. 

The origins of Kikuyu disaffection can be traced far back into the past. 
Was it personal ambition or general frustration that finally set fire to the fuse ? 
Mitchell was an experienced administrator and a Governor with a deep sense of 
responsibility for the Africans, whom he regarded as wards in trust until Kenya 
should one day become independent. To such a man caution in political 
advance would seem to be a basic consideration, but more boldness, more 
willingness to take political risks might have helped those Africans who hoped 
to satisfy African aspirations by constitutional means to defeat the violence of 
the militant nationalists. Some people believe that only the handing over to 
the Kikuyu of a substantial area of the European settled areas could have pre- 
vented the outbreak of Mau Mau, but it is probable that one demand would 
have been followed by another until the whole of the settled areas had been 
Africanized. Such a course was unthinkable at that time: the Colonial Office 
and the Imperial Parliament would not have considered it. In Nairobi Mitchell, 
who with his experience of Fiji was optimistic about the possibility of creating 
a happy plural society in Kenya, would not have played the part of an Ethelred 
the Unready faced with demands for Danegeld. But apart from the fact that 
his experience led him to favour cautious advance and that his health was past 
its prime during his last few years as Governor it must be remembered that 
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he had to work through a Legislative Council which was dominated by the 
European. Elected Members, who, until Michael Blundell became Leader in 
1952, would have opposed any proposals which might have lessened their 
political power. Bold measures of reform giving greater place to Africans in 
the scheme of government would have had to win their way inch by inch against 
die-hard opposition and would no doubt have failed unless there had already 
been a sufficient liberalisation of European opinion. 

The split in the European ranks between the liberals and the die-hards 
began to appear in or soon after 1950. It was due in some considerable measure 
to the work of individuals and organisations who were trying to create a better 
understanding of each other among the different races. Mitchell did all he 
could to help and encourage such work, believing as he did that ‘the things that 
matter here’ were ‘the restoration of a Christian approach to public affairs, the 
growth of trust and liking between the races, and even the diminution of power 
for mischief of angry demagogues’.°* Here, as usual, the realist in him kept 
watch over the idealist, but he never forgot that, as he said after his retirement, 
‘the overwhelmingly great problem overshadowing all else is the human 
problem’.*? 

His racial impartiality was something which had not been seen in all previous 
Governors and criticism. was heard in some European quarters. At the same 
time African nationalist politicians were able to use the disappointment felt by 
soldiers returning from the War, who often found unemployment instead of the 
Utopia they had hoped for, and the resentments resulting from former days to 
stir up ill will and opposition to Government measures. In such circum- 
stances the position of Governor demanded great stamina, but the problems 
of the opening years of the 1950s had to be faced by a man whose health was 
far from good, whose diaries show him to be tired, sometimes almost to breaking 
point. The Colonial Office made a cruel mistake in keeping him at his post 
for so long instead of retiring him at the end of his second term of duty. A 
pathetic entry in his Diary a year before his retirement shows him as a man 
staying at his post out of a sense of duty when his long career ought to have been 
terminated with honour. In June 1951, a few days before he recorded that 
he ‘did not feel very well—a sort of weary feeling’, his horse,Ewhurst, died 
and he noted in his Diary, ‘He was a dear little horse and it is sad that he has 
gone—but old horses like old men must be glad to be at peace’.58 

The revolutionary nature of Mitchell’s Governorship is often overlooked. 
The old idea of government by agreement with the Europeans was abandoned, 
though he was tactful enough to get what he wanted without incurring head-on 
collisions with them. The stress laid on the improvement of African agriculture 
was new and led to the Swynnerton Plan and the developments of the later 
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1950’s. He reorganised the central government along lines leading to cabinet 
government. The work done to liberalise European opinion, which he inspired 
and supported, made possible the inclusion of an African Minister in the 
Lyttelton Constitution of 1954 at the suggestion of the European Elected 
Members which itself followed on from his reorganisation of the central govern- 
ment eight years earlier. His economic policy set Kenya on the road to post- 
War prosperity and his creation of the East African High Commission and 
Central Assembly were of great value to East Africa as a whole. But perhaps 
his greatest achievement lay in the field of human relations and, in spite of the 
violence which broke out so soon after his retirement, the history of post-War 
Kenya shows that his idealism and his striving for racial justice and harmony 
were rewarded by the goodwill which accompanied tbe transfer of power to 
African hands in 1963. 
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Africa into the Eighties 


THE SOCIETY IS organizing a one-day conference on ‘Africa into the Eighties’ 
in conjunction with the London Chamber of Commerce and Industry. It 
will be held on Thursday 6 December at the Great Hall of Barclays Bank, 
54 Lombard Street, London EC3. Speakers will include Professor Ali Mazrui, 
H.E. Dr David J. de Villiers, and David Williams. Further details may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Society at 18 Northumberland Avenue, 
London WC2. 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of three leading members of the Royal 
African Society; Professor Roger Anstey, an expert on the Caribbean as well as 
Africa and Professor of History latterly at the University of Kent; F. S. Joelson, 
for many years editor of the journal East Africa and Rhodesia until UDI in 
S. Rhodesia destroyed its business viability, and a leading proponent of the 
white settler point of view; and Charles Hill. 

Dr Tom Soper, a member of the Society’s Council and Executive Committee, 
has sent us the following tribute to Charles Hill. 

‘Mr Charles Hill, one of our Honorary Vice-Presidents, died on 26 April 
1979, in his eighty-first year. 

He had been a member of the Society for 30 years. He served on the Council 
from 1953 to 1973, and for 18 years he was Honorary Treasurer. He spent 
some 26 years in East Africa with the Standard Bank, from which he retired 
as a Director in 1968 after 48 years’ service. 

Charles Hill’s knowledge of Africa was profound and sensitive and these 
qualities, combined with his deep loyalty to people and to the organizations he 
served, made his contribution to the RAS an outstanding and lasting one. 
His insistence on the Royal African Society being first and foremost a society 
of people, his meticulous care and wise judgement as chairman of the sub- 
committee which produced our present amended bye~-laws, his encouragement 
and concern that the Society’s journal should become a publication of the highest 
quality, and his prudent management of the Society’s financial resources, will 
all be long remembered. The strength and style of the Royal African Society 
today owes much to those standards of excellence, courtesy and integrity that 
Charles Hill both encouraged and personified.’ 
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Deaths: Professor Roger Anstey; C. R. Hill (Honorary Vice-President); F. S. 
Joelson (Honorary Life Member); Brigadier R. S. G. Stokes, CBE, DSO, MC 
(Life Member); The Rev. A. Sandilands (Honorary Life Member). 
Reinstatements: F. C, C. Cros (Paris); L. M. Heaney (Minehead); R. M. Tatton- 
Brown (Salisbury, Wilts.). 


New Members 


RESIDENT: A. Breach, CBE (Bristol); W. H. Bryars (Stonnal, Staffs); 
M. R. A. Burns (Birmingham); J. M. Crosby (St Albans); K. H. Dixon (Heaton, 
Lancs.); R. C. Kingham (Sheringham, Norfolk); A. C. North (Weston-super- 
Mare); R. R. O’Brien (Amex Bank Ltd); K. J. T. Pakenham (Amex Bank 
Ltd); G. W. B. Shreeve (Kilsby, Rugby); A. B. Smith (Dartmouth, Devon); 
Mrs P. F. Wathen JP (Dursley, Glos.); T. F. Wheeler (South African Embassy). 


NON-RESIDENT: D. G. Beecham (Mauritius); J. G. Bennett (Botswana); 
Rev. K. N. Carstens (U.S.A.); Centro de Estudios Afroasiaticos, (Buenos Aires); 
S. A. Donkor (Ghana); G. M, Freitas (Zaire); P. E. Greenrod (Lesotho); 
A. Heywood (Botswana); Capt. A. G. Johnstone (Canada); P. Kaarsholm 
(Denmark); U. Meister (Kenya); E. Oppenheim (U.S.A.); W. Rankine (Ghana); 
R. McDermott (Malawi); F. Salvadori (Italy); G. L. Thomas (Zaire); D. B. 
Thwaites (Zambia); O. Walch (South Africa); Barclays Bank of Sierra Leone. 


STUDENT: D. M. Anderson (Corby, Northants); E. Chukueke (U.S.A.); 
A. P. Dale (Canada); D. R. Damalie (Cardiff); M. S. F. Ekanem (Nigeria); 
S. A. Fawzy (Manchester); P. G. Fletcher (Liverpool); C. F. Foy (Keele); 
R. Frankel (Israel); R. B. Leighton (London); J. A. Mitchell (U.S.A.); N. 
Morar (Middlesex); M. N. Ndlovu (Swansea); O. C. Nwokedi (France); T. 
Oberst (London). 


Meetings 
London 


Patrick Gilkes, Writer and Broadcaster, ‘Revolution in Ethiopia’, joint meeting 
with the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 3 April; Michael Lipton, 
Professorial Fellow in Economics, Institute of Development Studies, University 
of Sussex, ‘Towards a Productive Use of Labour in Botswana’, 20 April; 
Michael Dent, Lecturer in Politics, University of Keele, ‘The Political Situa- 
tion in Nigeria’, 8 May; His Excellency, Mr Lakhdai Brahimi, Ambassador of 
the Republic of Algeria, ‘Algeria after Boumedienne’, joint meeting with the 
Africa Centre, 15 May; His Excellency Mr Wright-Brewer, Ambassador of the 
Republic of Liberia and Chenhimo Chimtengwende, Zimbabwean Journalist 
and Lecturer, panel discussion, ‘20 years after Accra: the ebbs and tides of 
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Pan-Africanism and African Unity’, joint meeting with the Africa Centre, 
30 May; Claire Palley, Professor of Law, University of Kent, ‘The Rhodesian 
Elections’, 5 July; Dr Richard Pankhurst, Visiting Fellow of the London 
School of Economics, ‘The Ethiopian Slave Trade and Pushkin’s African 
Ancestry’, joint meeting with the Anglo-Ethiopian Society and the Africa 
Centre, 10 July. 


Birmingham 

Martin Dent, Lecturer in Politics, University of Keele, ‘The Political Situation 
in Nigeria’, 30 April; Keith Kyle, BBC Correspondent, ‘Zaire; the sleeping 
giant’, 21 May. 


Bristol 

Mr Kaye Whiteman, EEC Commission, Brussels, ‘Current Relations between 
the EEC and French-speaking Africa’, 17 May; Michael North, ‘Impressions 
of Sudan’, 26 April; Dr Dawie de Villiers, South African Ambassador, 29 June., 


Membership Subscriptions 

The subscription rates as from 1 January 1980 are as follows: 
Residents and Non-Residents £10 ($25) 
Students £4 ($10) 


It is hoped that members will appreciate the necessity for this increase, and will 
continue to give the Society their valued support. 


BOOKS 


Review Article 


THE CIA IN ANGOLA 


ROBIN HALLETT 


STUDENTS OF contemporary history need to develop a voracious appetite for the 
minutiae of events. They need to know not only what decisions were made 
behind closed doors but also who were the actual decision-makers, what were 
their unspoken assumptions, what the ambience in which they moved. In 
other words, the contemporary historian must seek to define the political culture 
of the ‘official minds’ of those who move in the ‘high places’ of the world. Those 
who possess such an appetite will find John Stockwell’s well-constructed and 
compulsively readable book a fascinating source, not only on the Angolan crisis 
of 1975 but also on American decision making on Africa. 

In 1975 Stockwell had been twelve years in the CIA and had risen to a rank 
equivalent to that of colonel in the army. The son of missionary parents, he 
had grown up in the Belgian Congo and learnt to speak fluent Tschiluba. With 
the CIA he saw service in Zaire, Burundi and Vietnam, from which he 
returned after the American withdrawal to be appointed in July 1975 head of 
the CIA’s ‘Angola Task Force’. This post was based in the CIA headquarters 
at Washington and Stockwell in fact only paid one brief visit to Angola in August 
1975; but he was a regular member of the ‘working group’ set up to supervise 
American activities in Angola and he was aware of all CIA operations. In April 
1977, deeply disillusioned with the whole nature of CIA work, Stockwell resigned 
his well-paid, comfortably pensioned post and decided to present the public with 
a full account of his experiences. To the establishment-minded, whatever 
country they come from, this decision by a senior intelligence officer to flout 
his oath of secrecy and ‘tell all’ will appear as deeply shocking. Those of us 
who have learnt to regard all establishments with a profound sense of irony will 
applaud Stockwell for his courage and be grateful for the new insights he has 
provided. We should be grateful, too, for what Stockwell nicely terms ‘our 
healthy compulsion to know the truth’. The ‘our’ applies, of course, to his 
fellow-Americans. I do not think quite so healthy a compulsion exists in Britain: 
it is hard to imagine a member of MI5 writing a book like this. As for South 
Africa or Russia, a dissident BOSS or KGB man would have to take his life in 
his hands and condemn himself to perpetual exile before doing a Stockwell 
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(Avid fans of British spy thrillers should, incidentally, note Stockwell’s nice 
debunking of the myth of ‘M’—the super-mind of British intelligence: in the 
real world super-minds do not exist). 

To young American graduates looking for a life of commitment and action the 
CIA seemed in the early 1960s to offer an ideal career. In his first years of service 
Stockwell ‘revelled in the challenge and sheer fun of clandestine operations, the 
excitement of flying off on secret missions, the thrill of finding one more to plant 
a bug in a Chinese embassy (p. 33). (How vividly such a passage reminds one 
of those other joyful young imperialists and players of the ‘great game’—the 
Englishmen who launched themselves on brilliant careers in the service of the 
Raj, after finding traces of Russians beyond the Khyber a hundred years ago.) 
Gradually, however, disillusion crept in. CIA officers lived very well: the boss 
man in Kinshasa for example, rented a sumptious villa which cost the American 
taxpayer $40,000 a year. The combination of comfort and clandestinity bred 
what Stockwell nicely phrases an ‘arrogant softness’ (p. 42). CIA officers were 
even more deeply corrupted by the ‘dirty tricks’ that came to be accepted as an 
essential part of their profession. Stockwell quotes the chilling words of the 
1954 Hoover commission report on the CIA: 


“There are no rules in such a game. Hitherto accepted norms of human conduct 
do not apply... We must learn to subvert, sabotage and destroy our enemies 
by more sophisticated and more effective methods than are used against us. 
It may become necessary that the American people be acquainted with, under- 
stand and support this fundamentally repugnant philosophy’ (p. 252). 


In the end CIA officers engaged in clandestine operations paid a heavy price. 
Stockwell speaks of them as being ‘drained by their experiences and haunted by 
their consciences, by the suspicion that the things they had done were pointless 
as well as cruel’ (p. 56). But of course it is immensely comforting to belong to 
a big organization, with its inbuilt camaraderie, its generous perks, its hierarchies 
for the ambitious, its sinecures for the less successful, and its comfortable $20,000 
pension at the age of fifty. 

Those who live in the padded world of large organizations tend to develop 
certain mental attitudes; complacency, unwillingness to become aware of other 
possible approaches; in short, an essential conservatism. Stockwell noted that it 
was ‘exceedingly rare that CIA officers, even the analysts of the Directorate of 
Information will read the books and articles which the academic world publishes 
about their area of interest’ (p. 47). He also noted the consequences of the 
‘secret liaisons’ maintained by the CIA with ‘local security services’: CIA officers 
‘became conditioned to the mentality of the authoritarian figures, the police 
chiefs, with whom they work and socialize and eventually share their resentment 
of revolutionaries who threaten the status quo’ (p. 49). So far as Southern 
Africa was concerned, the CIA officers developed a natural affinity for the point 
of view of the Portuguese and of White South Africans. ‘CIA briefing sheets, 
reflecting Portuguese biases and FNLA biases, implied that Neto was a drunken 
psychotic poet’ (p. 65). Shallow clichés about blacks in South Africa being better 
off than blacks anywhere else in Africa were endlessly repeated. And black 
resistance to oppression was dismissed as ‘irrational’, Were the issues at stake 
not so serious, to be worked out in terms of human suffering, one would take a 
hilarious relish in the paradox of a highly expensive intelligence organization 
proving itself quite astonishingly stupid. 
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Of the stupidity of the CIA in its operations in Angola, Stockwell’s narrative 
provides ample evidence. ‘The glaring weakness of the program was a lack of 
information about our allies and about the interior of Angola’ (p. 90). If infor- 
mation on the FNLA and UNITA was poor, on the MPLA it was virtually 
non-existent. Nor did the situation improve when the CIA began to send its 
‘intelligence gatherers’ into the field, for these men were in fact paramilitary 
personnel, military specialists and technicians, not experienced intelligence officers 
(p. 179). Nor was the flow of information more satisfactory with regard to the 
Americans’ other partners in Angola—the French and the South Africans. 
Cordial relations were maintained with both BOSS and the French intelligence, 
but the relationship was ‘entirely one-sided’, Paris and Pretoria accepted 
‘voluminous intelligence reports’ from their local CIA stations but ‘never recipro- 
cated with much information about what they were doing in Angola’ (p. 187). 

But there was a deeper level of stupidity to which Stockwell himself for a time 
was responsive—the belief that Angola could somehow be ‘won’ by throwing in 
enough material on the side of FNLA and UNITA. After his visit to Angola 
in August 1975 Stockwell reached the conclusion that ‘by going in quickly with 
tactical air support and advisers we could take Luanda and put the MPLA out of 
business before the Soviets could react’ (p. 158). This recommendation was 
surely as absurd as the belief of the South African military that they could have 
‘taken Luanda ... taken the whole of Angola’. But Stockwell was sensible 
enough to see that the alternative to this drastic recommendation was to stay out 
of Angola completely. ‘The middle ground, feeling our way along with small 
amounts of aid, would only escalate the war and get the US further out on a 
fragile limb’ (p. 158). But it was, of course, this ‘middle ground’ that Kissinger, 
with whom ultimate responsibility must lie, chose to explore. As the American 
position deteriorated, and as more and more Cubans appeared in Angola, ‘competi- 
tive juices stirred in Washington’ and the working group discussed ‘major escala- 
tions’, including the ‘feasibility of making an overt military feint at Cuba itself 
to force Castro to recall his forces’ (p. 216). In the end the CIA settled for the 
use of mercenaries. Top men in the CIA ‘tended to idealize mercenaries and 
exaggerate their capabilities and they lacked sensibility for the disgust the word 
“‘mercenary’’ stirs in the hearts of black Africans’ (p. 183). So from Brazil to 
the Philippines the world was scoured for hired killers—an absurd, dirty and 
thoroughly disgusting episode. 

Henry Kissinger will no doubt be presenting us with his own version of events 
before long. To Stockwell he appeared as ‘half-genius perhaps and half-clown’ 
(p. 174), ‘always preoccupied with other matters of state and his rather compli- 
cated social life’ (p. 21). Driven on by an ‘egotistical desire to win’, as late as 
February 1976 he was still looking out for a miracle and urging UNITA to con- 
tinue their resistance. Yet when presented with a detailed plan for escalation by 
the working group in November 1975, Kissinger, in a hurry as always, could do 
no more than give a non-commital grunt (p. 21). 

Stockwell himself had no direct contact with the South Africans, but he makes 
some interesting points on American-South African relations. ‘I saw no evi- 
dence’, he writes, ‘that the US formally encouraged them [the South Africans] 
to join the conflict’ (p. 186). On the other hand, by September 1975 to the CIA 
the South Africans were the ideal solution for Central Angola. Especially in the 
field, CIA officials liked South Africans, who tended to be ‘bluff, aggressive men 
without guile’. And in a world of atrocious muddle they felt a natural admiration 
for South African efficiency, their transport, whether plane or truck, arriving at 
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the right plece at the right time with right equipment (p. 187). By the end of 
the year ‘every CIA station involved in the conflict urged official cooperation 
with the South Africans and devised joint operations’ (p. 218). 

Stockwell’s book contains many other fascinating fragments of information. 
The MPLA delegation which arrived in Washington on October 22 to plead for 
good relations with the US government being given a deliberate snub (p. 193). 
The CIA office in Lusaka publicising totally false stories of Cuban ‘atrocities’ 
(p. 195). The French seeing the Angolan war as a chance to ingratiate themselves 
with Mobutu (p. 192). Much that is shameful comes to light, but there are also 
a few honourable men. Honourable Men, incidentally, is the title that William 
Colby, the head of the CIA at this time, chose for his apologia; Colby appears 
in Stockwell’s narrative as ‘a disciplined, amora] bureaucrat who fawned over the 
politicians? (p. 174). Some of the truly honourable men—and women; those who 
diagnosed the situation clearly—-were to be found in the middle ranks of the CIA 
itself. Others were in the State Department. Ed Mulcahy was one of the State 
Department members of the working group on Angola. When the CIA suggested 
sending arms to UNITA by way of Walvis Bay, he said categorically, ‘If you do 
ship arms to South Africa, I will resign in protest’ (p. 189). His threat was taken 
to heart: never again did the CIA raise the question of involvement with South 
Africa. Gradually, through leaks, through the enquiries of journalists and poli- 
ticians, liberal America became appraised of what was happening. ‘The campaign 
of protest, stirred as it was by recent memories of Vietnam, proved a force that 
even the artful Kissinger could not outmanoeuvre. 

The Angolan crisis was one of the most dramatic episodes in recent African 
history. For those of us who view Africa from the outside it provides a com- 
pelling vindication of the relevance and importance of African studies. For the 
academic study of Africa should encourage an awareness of human complexity, 
of the need for a humane but totally unpatronizing understanding of the African 
situation. Africanists do not, one suspects, apply their skills sufficiently vigorously 
to the elucidation of the contemporary scene. Stockwell’s book reveals very 
clearly the consequences of ignorance and his narrative brings out starkly the 
limitations of official ‘intelligence.’ In their rigorous unravelling of reality, 
academic Africanists will find themselves having to fight a war on all fronts. 
‘They should take a cue from John Stockwell and not be afraid of making their 
voices heard. ‘Innocence’—-Stockwell quotes approvingly from Graham Greene’s 
The Quiet American—‘is a form of insanity’, 


Scarcity, Choice, and Public Policy in Middle Africa, by Donald Rothchild 
and Robert L. Curry. University of California Press, 1978. viii+357pp. 
£11-00. 


This book is evidently written for the policy-maker rather than the academic. 
The product of collaboration between two highly reputable scholars, one an 
economist end the other a political scientist, it aims to harness the techniques of 
rational policy analysis to the needs of African decision-makers seeking to operate 
effectively in the modern international political economy. The result is dreadful. 

Leaving aside the turgid style, which serves, as so often, to wrap banality in 
pretension, the book suffers from two main defects, both of them partly, though 
not entirely, the consequence of inherent problems in the enterprise itself. The 
first is that it goes out of its way to offer moral and political judgements which will 
render it acceptable to the elites to whom it is addressed. In particular, any 
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suggestion that the interests of such elites might differ from those of the people 
whom they govern is (but for one reference to Kariuki) ruthlessly suppressed. 
Class, corruption, and ethnicity (except as a feature of colonial discrimination) 
are alike ignored. Scarcity is the result of none of these, but (p. 302) of ‘colonial 
neglect, traditional practices, lack of human and physical resources, organizational 
ineffectiveness, hesitancy to innovate, and the hostility of the international environ- 
ment’. The suppression or reorganization of electoral procedures, parties and 
other institutions in the interests of central control is (p. 308) ‘to bring them in 
line with locally preferred values on participation, authority and decisional effi- 
ciency’. The assumption throughout is that the state is an ‘action agency’ 
which exists to bring benefits to its citizens. ‘There are two processes at work 
here, one a simple matter of ingratiation with those in power, the other a tendency 
to put aside the politics of conflict and values, which are inherently at odds with 
the assumptions of policy making rationality on which the book is based. ‘Though 
in this sense highly right-wing, it is in no way a western apologia. Its bias towards 
a picture of internal unity and external hostility permits attacks on colonialist 
powers, multinationals, and aid-givers, and implicitly those governments which 
most rely on contacts with the capitalist world, while giving an easier run to 
regimes whose weaknesses are mostly home-grown. 

The second defect is the flaccidity of the judgements and analyses offered. 
The policy-maker who looks to this volume in order to discover what to do about 
improving primary produce prices or payoffs from multinationals is likely to be 
sadly disappointed. The theoretical sections are much too simplified to be 
applicable to particular cases: they tell you little more than that, for instance, 
the more you need the money and the less you can afford to wait for it, the weaker 
your bargaining position will be. On the practical side, the numerous references 
to interactions between African governments and international economy are 
unaccompanied by analyses showing what factors actually determine payoffs to 
the African governments, and how these payoffs might be improved. Such 
analyses are not only beyond the capacity of the formal model; they would also 
raise just those political issues which the authors are most anxious to avoid. 
‘The discussion of regional integration is a case in point. Whatever the theoretical 
advantages of integration, these have been lost through elite determination to 
cling to state sovereignty, and the skéwing of the benefits of integration towards 
the more developed or best situated partner. Unwilling to grapple with these 
problems, the authors conclude that the solution (p. 209) ‘most likely resides in 
unique African efforts to implement more minimalist schemes designed to cope 
with a limited array of problems; schemes that will be effective and whose resulting 
benefits will be shared acceptably.’ Flabbiness could go no further. 

A pity. There is room for a very valuable book in the field which the authors 
have set out to cover. But owing to theoretical inadequacy, political timidity, 
and a lack of detailed analysis, they have signally failed to write it. 

University of Lancaster CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


The Military and Security in the Third World: domestic and international 
impacts, edited by Sheldon W. Simon. Dawson, Folkestone, England, 1978. 
XVili-+348pp. £11-00. 


There is now a burgeoning literature about the role of the military in the 
third world. This sizeable but unindexed American book, with its 32 various 
tables and 21 ‘figures’ (purporting to convey relevant information about such 
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matters as ‘officer role perceptions’ and ‘the values of theoretically significant 
variables’, etc.) is a patchily useful addition to this literature. As well as a brief 
introductory-cum~-anticipatory summary opening piece by the editor there are 
eleven chapters in all. The first five chapters are lumped together under the 
rubric of ‘military elites and domestic politics in the Third World’, and the 
second six are grouped under the heading ‘Military Policy and Third World 
Security’, a rough and ready taxonomy at best. This is a book of individual 
essays (some already showing more durability of insight and relevance than others), 
rather than a unified whole. Africa, Latin America, East and Southeast Asia 
are the main regions from which case-studies and empirical generalizations are 
derived, though there is one short and otherwise unrelated chapter on the military 
in Middle Eastern societies. Readers of this journal will probably be disappointed 
to learn that there is only one chapter specifically on Africa, by Sam C. Sarkesian 
of Loyola University (Chicago), who already has written extensively in the 1970s 
on both African politics and military affairs. His chapter is heavily methodological 
in orientation and is organized in terms of asking whether current trends are 
predominantly towards institutionalized instability or coercive development. 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London PETER LYON 


Africa’s International Relations: the diplomacy of dependency and change, 
by Ali A. Mazrui. Heinemann, London; Westview Press, Boulder, Colorado. 
iX+310pp. £8-50, 


It is a pleasure both to read and to listen to Ali Mazrui. This year’s Reith 
Lectures promise to be particularly interesting and enjoyable. He has established 
himself as very much the master of the lecture and the article, revealing consider- 
able skill in encapsulating a subject within the narrow confines of a half an hour 
of discourse or 5,000 words of prose. In addition he has produced an impressive 
collection of full-length books, to which Africa’s International Relations is a 
worthy addition. Precisely because Mazrui is accomplished at both the short 
and the long, there is a fascinating tension between his desire to make each chapter 
a well-rounded, complete unit and the need to weave them all together to develop 
the themes of the book. The reader therefore approaches Africa’s International 
Relations with a mixture of confidence and curiosity: confidence that the time 
spent reading will be amply rewarded with entertainment and insight; curiosity 
about the way in which the author will structure a sustained argument. 

The confidence is certainly well placed. Professor Mazrui paints a large 
canvas, in broad brush strokes. His coverage stretches from the topics expected 
of a book on international relations—Africa and the international system, Africa 
and the UN, the USA, the Soviet Union, etc—to chapters that are less expected 
such as ecology and culture. Relations are often personified. The decoloniza- 
tion struggle is symbolized by de Gaulle and Nkrumah, the early cold war by 
Kennedy and Khrushchev, and its later phase by Nixon and Brezhnev. This is 
partly a handy literary device for simplifying complex processes to enable the 
writer to focus on the salient features. But it also reflects Professor Mazrui’s 
view that ‘one important dimension in politics is the interaction between politically 
significant persons’ (p. 65). However, he does not neglect the other important 
dimensions, and gives considerable attention to the underlying economic and 
social forces at work. He thus avoids falling into the trap either of pretending 
that international politics are determined solely by the whim and fancy of indi- 
vidual politicians, or of arguing that events are determined exclusively by broad 
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historical trends and that individual actors are no more than ineffectual puppets. 
Although the dominant impression is one of broad strokes there is in between 
them much detailed brush work. One point of contemporary interest is that 
Mazrui comes down firmly against the Carter-Young vision of change in South 
Africa along the lines of the Deep South: in both cases there exist ethnic caste 
systems, but the oppressed are a minority in the Deep South and a majority in 
South Africa; social mobility is less destructive of the privileges of the dominant 
caste and hence more easy to accommodate in the former than in the latter. 

What of the curiosity? In attempting to write 300 odd pages which form an 
organic unit, Professor Mazrui is fighting against his consummate ability to 
produce well-rounded integral chapters. In this battle it is the chapters that win. 
This is not to say that there are no constant themes running through the entire 
work, nor that the author fails to weave the fifteen chapters into a well-ordered 
structure in which each part relates to its neighbours. The central theme is the 
two-way relationship between Africa (and sometimes black people more generally) 
and other cultural and political centres. ‘This is examined both historically and 
with an eye on the future: the last chapter is entitled ‘Towards the Year 2,000’. 
Inevitably with such a prolific writer, some of the tools used in the analysis, such 
as caste and class, are already familiat¥. However, they are wielded in such a way 
as to add to what was known before. Furthermore there is much that is new. 
Mazrui’s views on the Soviet role in Angola, and on the impact of Oil Power on - 
Africa, are well-worth having. Always judgement is well-balanced and shows an 
understanding of both African and non-African viewpoints. As, for example, 
on the United Nations: of course it has double standards, it always has; today’s 
are merely a reaction to yesterday’s pro-West double standards and are arguably 
more representative of the human race. In three sections covering the global 
context, inter-regional relations and global issues, the author seeks to demonstrate 
‘both the anguish and the ambitions of an Africa in the process of moving from 
modern nationalism to modern nationhood’ (p. 300). Nonetheless, one suspects 
that readers will be attracted less by the book than by its parts: 15 excellent 
cameos of the various facets of Africa’s place in the world. 

Overseas Development Institute, London CHRISTOPHER STEVENS 


African Boundaries: a legal and diplomatic encyclopaedia, by Ian Brownlie 
with the assistance of Jan R. Burns. C. Hurst & Company, London; University 
of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, for R.LI.A., 1979. xxxvi+1355pp. 
2 kilograms. £60. 


This enormous volume consists, essentially, of the texts of documents defining 
present boundaries between African states. For each pair of contiguous states 
there is a brief introductory statement of the alignment of the boundary, illustrated 
by a simple line map, followed by a statement of evidence. Im some cases, such 
as boundaries between former French states, this consists simply of references to 
statutory instruments or maps of former colonial powers; the paucity of references 
under Mali~Opper Volta helps to explain why this boundary has been a subject 
of dispute and conflict. Elsewhere, the evidence comprises full texts of inter- 
national agreements and detailed records of the siting of beacons by demarcation 
commissions; in the extreme case of Malawi-Mozambique this runs to ninety 
pages. Non-specialist users may wonder whether the value of the volume would 
have been reduced more drastically than its size and cost by substituting refer- 
ences for texts in some of these cases also. Finally there are brief notes on 
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‘Current Issues’ (in the case of Ghana~Togo curiously incorporating the text of 
a Times advertisement) and some bibliographical references. 

Even the most scholarly work of legal reference cannot altogether avoid con- 
tentious matter. Professor Brownlie takes the positivist view that boundaries 
are lines which exist for the necessary purpose of allocating territory between 
states, citing the late J. C. Anene against the opinion that African boundaries lack 
. legitimacy because they were fixed in particularly arbitrary or irrational ways. 
Thus he implicitly endorses the OAU principle of uti possidetis juris against any 
general application of the contrary principle of self-determination. But he faced 
practical editorial problems in connection with Western Sahara (which he resolves 
by citing the former colonial boundaries and treating Moroccan and Mauritanian 
claims as a ‘Current Issue’); and with the Bantustans, where a brief general note 
on the Transkei clearly identifies its recognition by South Africa as ‘a means of 
giving effect to apartheid whilst maintaining access to a cheap labour market’. 

Professor Brownlie considers ‘the historical evolution of an alignment ... 
only so far as it is relevant to the current position;’ hence he excludes texts super- 
seded by later agreements. Documentation of the Guinea—Sierra Leone boundary 
begins in 1895, without reference to unsuccessful attempts at demarcation under 
the agreements of 1882 and 1889; the Ghana-Togo boundary is traced only from 
the Anglo-French partition of 1919. The historical background to the intro- 
duction is inevitably thin; Legum is cited as the basic authority on Pan~-Africanism, 
and there are such generalizations as that ‘From the seventeenth century onwards 
societies became more organized’ (p. 8). Most remarkably, a short summary of 
boundary changes since 1914 does not mention the partition of the three German 
mandates, the repartition of the Cameroons, or the union of Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar. But this should not detract from the value of the Encyclopaedia for 
those who need to refer to it. 

University of Aberdeen JOHN D. HARGREAVES 


Trade Without Rulers: pre-colonial economic development in south- 
eastern Nigeria, by David Northrup. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1978. 269pp. 
£9.00. 


Perhaps no generalization has gained wider acceptance among historians of 
pre-colonial Africa than that which associates the development of long-distance 
trade with the emergence of centralized states. Yet there are clearly some awk- 
ward exceptions to any such equation, and none more striking than that presented 
by the stateless Ibo and Ibibio communities of South-Eastern Nigeria. Few 
traditional African societies were more politically conservative or resistant to 
centralizing forces, but at the same time few were so responsive to the commercial 
opportunities offered by the European demand, first for slaves, and then for palm- 
oil, Nor is this the only paradoxical aspect of their economic history. It was a 
staple argument of anti-slavery campaigners, and one long accepted, by historians, 
that the iniquitous trade in men inhibited the rise of ‘legitimate commerce’, 
and yet we find in this region, in the first three decades of the nineteenth century, 
a spectacular development of oil exports side by side with a continuing boom in 
the overseas slave trade. 

These are the challenging problems which Dr Northrup has set out to elucidate. 
He has sought to build up on the numerous studies already made of the ‘city 
states’ of the Oil Rivers by focussing attention upon the commercial evolution of 
their stateless hinterland, and to trace that evolution from pre-European times to 
the classic age of the oil trade in the mid-nineteenth century. 


pa 
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This was a formidable task indeed, since the historian of the Ibo and Ibibio 
peoples must work without contemporary written documents or structured oral 
traditions. His book again shows just how much can be achieved, even in the 
most unpromising circumstances, by enterprising and imaginative research. 
He makes the most of the limited archaeological evidence (siding with Professor 
Shaw against those of his critics who would assign a later date to Igbo-Ukww), 
and the implications of early European notices of the coast, but his primary tech- 
nique is (of necessity) back-projection from conditions obtaining in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century. Here, of course, he is able to call upon a con- 
siderable corpus of contemporary documentation for the trading activities of the 
riverain Ibo of the lower Niger, but for most of the hinterland he remains depen- 
dent on a patchwork of inference from more or less indirect evidence. The wide- 
ranging oral testimony which he was able to collect in 1973 must relate directly 
to the memory of conditions prevailing at a time significantly later than any he 
purports to describe. He was exposed to similar dangers of anachronism when 
using the findings of social anthropology, the intelligence reports of the colonial 
administration, and the experiences of such early travellers as Casement and 
Leonard, which could hardly be controlled by the works of contemporary external 
observers like Hugh Goldie and Koelle. An integrated diachronic account could 
only be constructed from such materials within a boldly hypothetical framework. 
To be fair, Dr Northrup also displays a due measure of scholarly caution, recog- 
nizing that his interpretation must often be speculative in view of the great gaps 
in the evidence. 

The main thrust of his argument is that the slave trade was, at least in the peculiar 
circumstances of this region, a major stimulant of economic growth. It provided 
an acceptable export product when all other was lacking. It was not significantly 
destructive, because here most of its victims were kidnapped or sold rather than 
taken in war. It promoted food production for sale, increased the volume of 
internal trade, and enlarged the pre-existing trade networks and market systems 
to a degree which is held to explain the phenominally rapid rise of the oil trade. 
In short, ‘its social and economic effects which can be measured were surprisingly 
benign’. This case is most persuasively presented but is not altogether convinc- 
ing, especially perhaps where it deals with the transition to ‘legitimate commerce’, 
which is admitted to have involved a considerable shift in the centres and personnel 
of the export trade. I was left with the feeling that the superficially convincing 
quality of Dr Northrup’s successive scenarios owed as much to his expository 
and model-building skills as to the clarity and coherence of his ‘raw’ evidence. 

In any case, this is by no means the limit of the book’s interest and usefulness. 
Along the way, Dr Northrup has much to say on the techniques of long-distance, 
in fact largely relay, trade in stateless societies which is of wide application to 
tropical Africa. Notably valuable is his original reassessment of the Aro trading 
diaspora, which he shows to have been less centrally controlled and more flexible 
in adapting to local circumstances than has usually been supposed. Whatever 
reservations they may want to make, all serious students will be stimulated by 
what must surely come to be accepted as a major contribution to our understanding 
of the history of the region. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London D. H. Jones 


Colonialism and Underdevelopment in Ghana, by Rhoda Howard. Croom 
Helm, London, 1978. 244pp. £895. 


This book is for true believers in the religion of Dependency, who will find 
nothing to challenge their prejudices. That the evidence is slanted is clear from 
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a quick perusal of the Bibliography. To write a PhD thesis which includes a 
discussion of land tenure and the development of Ghana’s cocoa industry with 
only a single reference to an obscure article from Polly Hill’s classic work on the 
subject is an achievement of a sort. There are several other glaring omissions, 
while the works of Amin, Rodney and Wallerstein have an honoured place. 

There is not much point discussing the findings, since by now most readers 
either believe that decisions were as clear and unambiguous as the Dogma pro- 
claims or are convinced that real life is much more complex and conflict ridden. 
This book provides a description of the economic development of the Colony and 
Ashanti between 1874 and 1939, on the grounds that this was the ‘classic colonial 
period’ and that the Northern Territories were only a labour reserve and what is 
now Volta Region was a separate colony until 1918. Ghanaians might well 
argue that there were far too many important developments between 1939 and 
1957 to ignore and that the omitted regions are an integral part of Ghana’s posi- 
tion today and thus should not be swept out of sight. 

Even more important is the lack of attention to what was really happening 
among Ghanaian entrepreneurs. There are fairly frequent mentions of local 
traders, but almost always in passing. Two were too successful to ignore, but 
they are given only two paragraphs each and their success is not explained. By 
definition, such achievement was impossible, so the less said the better. But if 
failure was so overwhelming and so inevitable, why did new men keep entering 
the race? How did it happen that exported logs were African owned and who 
were the owners? What about the big cocoa brokers? The owners of large 
parcels of cocoa land and givers of large loans? We are led to believe that store- 
keeping for an expatriate company was a dead end; if so, why are so many of 
today’s successful businessmen graduates of this training? Nana Ofori Atta is 
quoted several times as opposing foreign business, but no mention is made of 
his own considerable business operations. Indeed, the whole question of eco- 
nomic opportunism by chiefs and popular response gets far less attention than it 
deserves. To think that one can understand the economy of a country by looking 
only at external relations is much too ethnocentric a notion for the late 1970s. 
There is also little attention paid to the high proportion of European businessmen 
who failed, to the Lebanese who succeeded, to conflicting pressures in London 
and Accra and to conflicts between businessmen and the colonial government. 
These are difficult to fit into the paradigm. 

Centre of West African Studies, MARGARET PEIL 

University of Birmingham 


Africa Reports on the Nigerian Crisis: news attitudes and background 
information, edited by Henryka Schabowska and Ulf Himmelstrand. Scandi- 
navian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1978. 16lpp. No price given. 


Much has been written about the Nigerian Civil War. But little or nothing 
has been written about the response of other African presses to the conflict. 
This book edited by Schabowska and Himmelstrand is an attempt to fill this gap. 
But unfortunately the book is structurally and methodologically defective. 

The editors say that the aim of the book is ‘to analyse the press in action in the 
context of the Nigerian Civil War, and in the light of the materials selected from 
some African papers’ (p. 10). Little or nothing is said about this until p. 66 
which is well over a third of the whole book. Even then when this is done it is 
poorly done. One would have expected a book dealing with the attitude of the 
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African press to the Nigerian Civil War to have included one of the newspapers 
or magazines from North Africa, and another from Central Africa. Furthermore, 
to have used The Ghanaian Times rather than the Daily Graphic among the news- 
papers in Ghana is an error of judgement. For anybody who knows anything 
about that country would surely know that the Daily Graphic was, and is stiil, 
more important, and more influential than The Ghanaian Times. 

Another aim of the book is to ‘explore the relationship between the degree. of 
ethno-political national integration of a number of African countries and the 
attitudes towards Biafra indicated by the governments and the press of these 
countries’ (p. 10). Having posed this hypothesis the authors go through laborious, 
arid, and complex methodological approach of content analysis to ‘prove’ that 
there is a close relationship between the existence of internal ethno-political strains 
in a country, and a pro-Nigerian attitude of government and the press (p. 141). 
Although this is typical of content analysis approach,’ nothing is ‘proved’. For 
the hypothesis is to a large extent obvious and self-evident, and we don’t have to 
go through that tedious way to ‘prove’ the obvious. 

Even then, this does not ‘explain’ everything. For the Somali government 
and press, which had no ‘ethno-political strains’, were all pro-Nigeria. Further- 
more, a Zambia that has ‘ethno-political strains’ went ahead to recognize ‘ Biafra’. 
What all this points to is the fact that there were more fundamental factors shaping 
any African country’s posture to the Nigerian Civil War. 

Apart from the poor analysis in this book, it contains many wrong assertions. 
To take random examples, the authors say that prior to independence of Ghana 
there were ‘strong mono-ethnic parties’ in that country (p. 62). Not true. 
The CPP which was the dominant party from 1951 until independence in 1957 
and even until 1966 ‘coup d’etat’ was never a ‘mono~ethnic party’. They also 
say that the second ‘coup d'etat in Nigeria took place in June 1966 (p. 9); but 
this was in July 1966. On p. 140 the authors assert that the Soviet Union was 
‘the first country to provide economic aid to Guinea’ after her abrupt indepen- 
dence late in 1958. This is incorrect. Ghana was the first country to provide 
economic and financial aid to Sekou Toure’s Guinea after independence. 

In addition to all this, there are some awkward phrases, and plain errors of 
grammar in the book. For instance the word ‘independency’ (p. 43) is used in 
place of ‘independence’. Furthermore, it is difficult to know what the word 
‘tenden’ (p. 75) means. On p. 47 the authors use the phrase ‘different influence 
than’ (instead of ‘from’). 

Although there are glimpses of some light here and there in the volume, they are 
too few and far between. On the basis of all this the book is a poor work. It 
has done little or nothing to advance our understanding of the main subject of 
the work. Perhaps the quality of the book could have been improved if greater 
attention had been devoted to serious and rigorous analysis of the press examined 
rather than on coding, quantification, subjective judgement by jurors whose 
knowledge about African politics is at best doubtful. Unless the authors can 
revise their methodology and their areas of emphasis, the second volume which is 
expected to deal with the attitude of the press in Western Europe and the US 
(p. 5) will be a worse disaster. 


University of Ife OLAJIDE ALUKO 


1. See for example, C. E. Osgood, The Representational Model in I, Pool (ed.) Trends 
in Content Analysis (Urbana, 1959); and Ole R. Holsti, The Use of Content Analysis, 
in James N. Rosenau (ed.) International Politics and Foreign Policy (New York, 1971). 
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The Southern Kikuyu before 1903, by L. S. B. Leakey, in three volumes. 
Academic Press, London, New York and San Francisco, 1977 and 1978. xxiv-+ 
1369pp altogether. Vol I, £16-00, $31-:25; Vol II, £15-50, $30-35; Vol III, 
£15-00, $29-35. 


This is a marvellous encyclopaedia of Kikuyu life just before British rule but 
it is a puzzle to know who, unlike your reviewer, will want to read more than a 
dozen of its twenty-nine chapters. The first draft was completed in 1939 after 
two years’ research in which Dr Leakey painstakingly consulted a series of Kikuyu 
editorial committees mobilized by Chief Koinange. The work deserves there- 
fore to be set alongside the Kikuyu evidence to the Kenya Land Commission and 
the complaints of the political associations as a major source for Kikuyu thought 
in the 1930s. It is rather defensive in tone, as Leakey the second-grade elder 
refutes the prejudices of official, missionary and settler. Both this partisan sym- 
pathy and the attempt to generalize for all the Kikuyu south of the Chania river 
make it difficult to assess the book’s value as a historical source. When read in 
conjunction with more recent scholarship it nonetheless provides indispensable 
material on the economic and political geography of the late nineteenth-century 
Kabete Kikuyu; on Kikuyu land purchases from the Ndorobo whose vast hunting 
estates, it is convincingly claimed, were as marketable as any Scottish grouse moor; 
on agriculture, animal husbandry and trade; and on the extraordinary ramifications 
of etiquette in a Kikuyu nation composed, it seems, of Mrs Grundys; Mrs Beeton 
herself would have been proud of the section on the culinary preparation of the 
49 varieties of Kikuyu vegetable. The many photographs make one wonder 
whether there was not also an aesthetic distaste in the colonial officials’ suspicion 
of trousered politicians, for in the adoption of European dress there was a distress- 
ing loss of sartorial style. In all, however, the work is a splendidly creative 
evocation of a past society not so much receding into the myths of nostalgia but 
serving, perhaps, as a basis for informing the contemporary Kikuyu response to 
the colonial situation. One can only hope that it will similarly, as surely it ought 
to, inform and inspire future generations of Kikuyu novelists, historians and 
moralists, even herbalists, fashion designers, scoutmasters and cooks. One hopes 
that they will also remember it as a monument to the remarkable missionary 
family of Leakeys for much of the recent editorial burden has fallen on Leakey’s 
sister, Gladys Beecher, who compiled the botanical appendix, a Kikuyu herbary. 

Trinity College, Cambridge JOHN LONSDALE 


Casting out Anger: religion among the Taita of Kenya, by Grace Gredys 
Harris. Cambridge University Press, 1978. x+193pp. £795. 


Anthropologists have learned to recognize that the suspicion of witchcraft is 
associated with the idea of hatred—unprovoked, unjustified, in the victim’s eyes, 
perhaps understandable in those of others. We know of cases where an indi- 
vidual or a kin-group may be called on ritually to declare their amity for a sufferer; 
others where—ideally—those who claim to have caused his sickness by their 
righteous indignation admit it and withdraw their punitive influence. The ritual 
gesture of blessing by blowing some liquid from the mouth is familiar from a 
hundred ethnographies. 

Taita religion combines these concepts in the central feature of every ritual, 
which consists in the casting out of anger by spraying the liquid of blessing from 
the mouth and the speaking of appropriate words. But the Taita world-view 
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differs from that of most African peoples in that it does not assume a special 
category of witches whose anger can do harm. Some Taita believe in sorcerers 
who use spells and medicines, and in the past those suspected of this and other 
crimes had to drink ordeal potions which might be fatal. But when Alfred and 
Grace Harris lived among them in 1952—the account is written in the past tense 
lest anyone should be misled by the ‘ethnographic present’—the explanation of a 
misfortune was found simply by identifying the ‘angry heart’ that had caused it. 
Elders might threaten unruly youths with accusations of sorcery; the young did 
not believe in any such thing. 

Occasions for anger and occasions for ritual form the warp and woof of this 
closely reasoned book. The longest chapter deals with the rites of removing anger 
from the hearts of kin. Other anthropologists have counted up accusations of 
witchcraft to identify typical ‘relationships of tension’ in which they may be 
expected, Grace Harris examines each type of dyadic relationship from the 
point of view of its demands and constraints. She carries further the argument 
that witchcraft is supposedly practised in circumstances where the aggrieved 
person has no /egal claim by drawing in each relationship the distinction between 
the demands of ‘duty’ and ‘love’, or, as she puts it, jural and familial obligations. 

‘Her discussion of the efficacy of ritual breaks new ground in refusing to see it 
only as a symbolic expression of a desired outcome. Rituals, she observes, are 
events. ‘They recreate social realities, and the question to ask after following a 
ritual is, What has happened? ‘The words spoken at the casting out of anger were 
not formulae, but referred to the source of discord. Different participants, in 
praying for future well-being, emphasized different sources of trouble. The 
repudiation of anger had to be sincere, otherwise the rite could not remedy the 
misfortune; in one case cited, where the death of a woman’s three children was 
ascribed to her anger at her husband, the onlookers feared that their relationship 
made a genuine rejection of anger impossible. The requirement of sincerity, 
Grace Harris remarks, cannot be interpreted ‘only as part of a disguised attempt 
at psychotherapy’. Taita believed that rituals actually altered situations. 

Then did they? Ofcourse they could not remove the causes of infant mortality 
or change a Jife-time of marital rancour. But that was not what they ‘did’.’ 
It is the whole complex of religious ritual as a process of interaction (with humans 
and non-humans) closely linked to the desired social order that persuades of the 
efficacy of a given ritual act. In Grace Harris’s view, we have not paid enough 
attention to this aspect of religion as ‘bringing together mystical agents with 
person-like qualities and living human beings endowed with mystical attributes’ 
(the power of the angry heart). It is too narrow, she would argue, to identify 
religion with ‘belief’, and assume that it must disappear as scientific knowledge 
increases. ‘The Taita at any rate still ‘acted as though for the sake of life itself, 
anger must be cast out’. i 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


Black Heart. Gore-Brown and the Politics of Multiracial Zambia, by 
Robert I. Rotberg. University of California Press, Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London, 1978. xviii-+-359pp. £10-50. 


In 1911 Stewart Gore-Browne, a twenty-eight year old officer in the Royal 
Artillery, went out to serve on the Northern Rhodesia~Belgian Congo boundary 
commission. Within a year he had decided to settle in Northern Rhodesia: he 
hoped, as a white chief among the Bemba people, to perpetuate the sort of patrician 
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regime which even then seemed threatened in Britain. War intervened, but he 
returned in 1920 and set about growing geraniums, limes and oranges at Shiwa 
Negandu, in order to produce oils needed for making perfume. However, Shiwa’s 
manorial economy owed less to the trade in feminine allure than to that in male 
bravado: Gore-Browne was able to emulate Buchan’s Lodge in the Wilderness 
only thanks to subsidies from an uncle and aunt who had built a world-famous 
race-track for motorists on their own estate, Brooklands. Shiwa failed to make a 
profit until the Second World War closed off supplies of essential oils from the 
rivieras of France and Bulgaria. Meanwhile, Gore-Browne had gone into 
politics: in 1938 he became the first representative of African interests in Northern 
Rhodesia’s Legislative Council, and from 1939 to 1946 he was leader of its unofficial 
members; he also served on several government commissions. As a thoughtful, 
humane and pragmatic paternalist, he did much to raise the tone of public debate 
in Northern Rhodesia and he played a key part both in settling African strikes 
and in constitutional discussions. By 1951, plans for federation in Central 
Africa had so polarized opinion that Gore-Browne no longer enjoyed sufficient 
confidence from either whites or blacks to remain in politics, Nonetheless, he 
was able to retain his long-standing friendship with Roy Welensky while making 
a new one with Kenneth Kaunda: in 1962 he spoke on UNIP’s behalf at the 
United Nations. The burial of Shiwa’s laird in 1967 was a State occasion. 
Such a career well deserved a biography, and the means to mesh public and 
private life were provided by Gore-Browne’s copious letters to his aunt at Brook- 
lands, Ethel Locke-King (who died in 1956 aged ninety-two). Mr Rotberg’s 
familiarity with the political background has enabled him to write several good 
passages on the public career, but curiously he seems more at home among the 
English landed gentry than among the white farmers and miners of Rhodesia. 
True, Gore-Browne and Welensky stood head and shoulders above their colleagues 
in Leg. Co., but it is not enough to dismiss the latter as ‘a rag-tag collection of 
parliamentary racists’. A proper understanding of Gore-Browne’s career requires 
a serious study of his fellow-legislators: some sort of sequel, indeed, to J. W. 
Davidson’s excellent Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council (1948). ‘The historian 
"must wish that some of the detail on Gore-Browne’s military and social life had 
been sacrificed to make room for fuller treatment of his political activity during 
and after the Second World War; despite its question-begging title, this book 
ignores such central issues as white immigration, the revision of the post-war 
Development Plan or trade union legislation. For political biography, the 
printed record of bills at committee stage may well be more illuminating than the 
most intimate letters. Thus, to take one small example, Mr Rotberg ought 
really to have capped his story of the Great Wine Robbery at Shiwa in 1937 by 
noting that it was Gore-Browne who ensured in 1940 that the penal sanctions in 
the Employment of Natives Ordinance were retained for workers drunk on duty. 
(Yet one pleasant custom at Shiwa Ngandu, not recorded here, was the issue of a 
glass of port after dinner to the senior house-staff, who drank it standing behind 
their master. To one guest who asked him if they liked port, .Gore-Browne 
replied, ‘D’you know, I never asked them’.) There is an irony, perhaps unin- 
tended, in the first part of Mr Rotberg’s title: it is taken from an African compli- 
ment to Gore-Browne in 1946, but the same tribute—‘a white skin but a black 
heart’——had earlier been paid to S. P. Bunting, the South African communist. 
Mr Rotberg’s biography contains much of interest and a good deal of value, 
but it seems to have been compiled in undue haste. Literary gaucheries abound; 
slang is used ineptly; ‘orchestrate’ is used, in the worst modern way, to mean 
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simply ‘organize’; sentences are weighed down by swollen parentheses; and the 
narrative is sometimes hard to follow. Not for the first time, one is forced to 
ask whether a prominent academic publisher actually employs an editor. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London ANDREW ROBERTS 


Les Derniers Blancs. Le Modèle Sud-Africain, by C. Meillassoux. 
Maspero, Paris, 1979. 3llpp. Unpriced. 


In 1977-78 Claude Meillassoux, the distinguished French anthropologist, 
spent nine months in South Africa making the (standard) university tour. The 
book which results from this is written from a marxist-radical point of view‘and is 
addressed primarily to the French anti-apartheid movement. There is, lurking 
here, a rather knotty case for those who wish to debate the pros and cons of the 
academic boycott of South Africa. But that is, sadly, perhaps the most interesting 
thing which can be said about this book. For it consists, quite simply, of a two 
year old collection of press cuttings, all apparently culled by Meillassoux during 
the period of his stay in South Africa. (There is a picture of P. W. Botha on the 
cover but this is entirely misleading: on the pages inside Vorster is still prime 
minister.) The South African press is certainly a fascinating source for all 
manner of fact, grotesquerie, sick humour, anecdote and the rest, but anyone 
seriously interested in South African affairs will want to read the real thing, not 
this potted and partial version intended for French readers who have never seen 
a South African newspaper in their lives. 

Meillassoux does provide a short introduction of some (slight) interest. Init 
he argues for the centrality of the African working class to future social develop- 
ments and suggests, allusively, that South Africa is the most developed form of 
a world capitalist model based upon the concentration (=hyper-repression) of 
labour. It’s enough to tantalize, but no more. Not that one feels critical of 
Meillassoux for this book: it is self-evidently the work of a highly intelligent and 
humane mind—one which has just begun to come to grips with South Africa. 
Happily, the state of the literature on this country in English is such as to make 
efforts like Les Derniers Blancs entirely superfluous here. 

Magdalen College, Oxford R. W. JOHNSON 
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